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EARLY    AMERICAN    ARTISTS    AND    MECHANICS, 


NATHANIEL    HURB. 

Three  seemingly  inglorious  discoveries  improved  the  world,  and 
changed  the  affairs  of  men,  more  than  any  king,  conqueror,  or  reformer 
ever  did,  viz.  the  discovery  and  use  of  Chin-Powder,  the  Mariner's 
Compass,  and  the  art  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

The  two  last  gradually  banished  barbarism,  and  humanized  the 
world.  The  multiplication  of  books  by  the  Ars  Artium  omnium  Con- 
servatrix,  and  of  drawings  by  the  beautiful  art  of  Engraving,  produced 
a  radiance  of  knowledge  which  has  secured  the  human  race  from 
those  horrid  shocks  of  Gothicism,  which  overran  Greece  and  the  Ro- 
man empire.  When  the  Mariner's  Compass  appeared  to  extend  the 
world  by  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  Telescope  the  Universe, 
Printing  and  the  Engraving  of  maps,  and  the  wonders  of  Astronomy, 
displayed  their  grandeur.  For  want  of  these,  the  ancients  dwelt  in 
comparative  darkness.  Authors  had  but  just  seen  the  facility  of 
spreading  their  works  by  printing,  when  Sculptors  and  Painters 
seized  hold  of  the  discovery,  to  multiply  their  productions,  by  cutting 
their  pictures  on  copper,  and  impressing  them  on  paper,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  their  art,  and  to  the  still  greater  advantage  of  geography 
and  natural,  history.  "  Little,"  says  Horace  Walpole  (Lord  Or  ford,) 
"did  the  monarchs  of  Egypt  think,  when  they  erected  their  enormous 
Pyramids,  with  a  view  to  record  and  eternize  their  names,  that  a  weed, 
then  growing  by  their  own  river  Nile,  would  one  day  be  converted 
into  more  durable  registers  of  fame,  than  all  the  stupendous  pyramids 
they  could  erect ;  and  yet  the  use  of  paper  and  the  art  of  printing, 
has  ensured  endless  fame  to  the  arts  of  Egypt,  while  its  monarchs 
vainly  sought  it  by  enormous  piles  of  stone."  The  verses  of  Homer, 
the  works  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle  have  continued  thousands  of  years 
without  loss ;  in  which  time  what  numberless  palaces,  temples,  castles, 
cities,  kingdoms  and  empires  have  been  demolished,   and  swept  from 
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the  face  of  the  earth.     May  not  printing,  by  moveable  types,  and  by 
engravings  on  copper  and  on  stone,  be  justly   called   the  preserving 

ART  OP  ALL  OTHER  ARTS  1 

Of  the  seven-and-twenty  centuries,  in  which  the  memory  and  learn- 
ing of  mankind  have  been  exercised,  scarcely  six  can  be  culled  out  as 
fertile  in  the  sciences,  or  favorable  to  humanity ;  and  all  for  want  of 
the  multiplication  of  books  and  drawings  by  the  art  of  printing  and 
engraving  on  brass  or  copper.  By  means  of  it  the  intellectual  world 
was  equally  enlarged  with  the  discoveries  of  the  material  one. 

The  history  of  type-printing  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  but  that 
is  not  the  case  with  Engraving.  The  history  of  Engraving  and  of 
Engravers  is  but  little  known  amongst  us ;  and  we  hope  our  first  steps 
in  it  may  encourage  more  able  persons  to  pursue  it  with  a  persevering 
industry  equal  to  its  importance. 

The  fine  arts,  so  called,  are  generally  traced  to  no  higher  a  source 
than  to  the  Grecians.  We  must  go  farther  back  for  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing. It  was  known  to  the  builders  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  we 
trace  the  word  itself  to  a  Hebrew  root.  The  word  translated  carving, 
in  the  6th  Chap,  of  1  Book  of  Kings,  is  derived  from  the  verb  to 
plough,  because  its  cuttings  resembled  furrows.  Hence  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate translates  the  Hebrew  word  by  sculpsit — and  incidit — and  by 
codavit,  or  embossing,  and,  perhaps,  gilding. 

The  Romans  engraved  on  brass,  as  seen  in  the  votive  tablets  in  their 
temples  of  ^Esculapius  ;  but  they  never  thought  to  impress  their  engrav- 
ings on  paper.     As  the  modern  Italians  led  the  way  in  Painting,  so  they 
led  the  van  in  Engraving.     Marc  Anthony  Raimondi  was  patronized 
by  Raphael,  and  engraved  most  of  his  works.    The  first  book  published 
with  engraved  figures  was  a  book  of  anatomy  at  Padua,  by   Vesalius, 
which  was  translated   into  English  by   Gemini,   who  lived   in  Black 
Friars.     About  this  time   (1551)   William  Turner,   Physician  to  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  published  the  first  book  of  Botany  in  England,  enti- 
tled "a  New   Herball,"  a  very  curious  and  elegant  production.     It  is 
in  the  old  black  letter,  with  a  very  handsomely  flourished  large  capital 
letter  at  the  beginning  of  each   article.     There  is  but  one   older  book 
in  our  University  Library,  at  Cambridge.     Archbishop   Parker  took 
into   his  palace  at  Lambeth  a  German  engraver  named   Hogenburgh, 
who  engraved  the  bishop's  portrait  on  brass,  and  also  that  of  the  king. 
But  the  Low  Countries,  we  mean  Flanders  and  Holland,  were  the  the- 
atre at  that  time  of  the  fine   arts.     At  Antwerp  the  first  engraved  map 
was  published,  entitled  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum.     Soon  after  that, 
Christopher  Saxon,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  engraved  a  set  of  maps  of  the 
counties  of  England  and  Wales ;  at  the  corners  whereof  were,  beside 
the  royal  arms,  the  pictures  of  the  city  of  York,  and  the  port  of  Hull. 
From  stubborn  plates  of  brass,  they  at  length  passed  to  the   use  of 
more  flexible  plates  of  copper  ;  but  they  made  little  other  improvement 
for  nearly  a  century.     In  1627  the  engraved   portraits  of  King  James 
First,  of  Queen  Mary,   and  of  Queen  Elizabeth,   the   Earl  of  North- 
umberland, the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
appeared ;  but  we  forget  the  name  of  the  artist,  only  that  he  was  a  for- 
eigner. 

King  Charles  I.  was  very  fond  of  the  art  of  engraving  as  well  of 
painting,  and  encouraged  both.     He  conferred  upon  Voerst,  a  Dutch- 
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man,  the  title  of  Engraver  to  the  King.  The  same  artist  engraved 
portraits  of  the  King,  the  dueen,  and  Nobility,  from  the  paintings  of 
his  countryman,  the  celebrated  Vandyke,  in  a  free  and  masterly  style. 
This  may  be  considered  the  era  of  the  first  good  engravings  in  Eng- 
land. When  Cromwell  assumed  the  regal  power,  he  by  no  means 
neglected  the  arts.  The  coins  and  medals  struck  in  his  reign,  as  well 
as  miniature  painting,  exceeded  all  that  appeared  before  his  time. 

In  Holland  about  this  time  flourished  Vosterman,  who  was  patron- 
ized by  the  famous  Rubens,  and  where  he  was  to  Rubens  what 
Voerst  was  in  England  to  Vandyke.  Vandyke  himself  executed  sev- 
eral admirable  etchings  by  aid  of  aqua-fortis,  and  the  "  dry  point"  or 
fine  engraving  tool.  The  next  engraver  of  eminence  that  appeared  in 
Holland  was  Hollar.  He  too  passed  over  into  England,  where,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  he  produced  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  his  art.  But  he  was,  what  was  rare  enough  among  the  Dutch, 
unsteady  and  given  up  to  pleasure,  and  died  poor. 

The  famous  Prince  Rupert,  nephew  of  Charles  I.  after  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  devoted  his  time  to  chemistry  and  philosophy,  and,  it  is 
said,  invented  mezzotinto  engraving.  This  is  done  by  making  numer- 
ous lines  on  copperplate  close  to  each  other,  then  at  right  angles,  and 
lastly  diagonally,  so  that,  when  impressed  on  paper,  it  makes  one  uni- 
form black  impression,  resembling  fine  black  cloth.  Then  the  picture 
is  drawn  upon  it ;  and  where  the  artist  wishes  to  have  the  light  and 
soft  representations  of  flesh  in  the  human  countenance,  or  in  the  dra- 
pery, he  scratches  and  polishes  the  rough  copper,  so  as  to  suit  his  de- 
sign. It  has  in  some  pictures  a  very  pleasant  effect ;  but  it  fails  in  the 
hair  and  in  the  beard.  Most  of  the  engraved  portaits  from  the  paint- 
ings of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  were  executed  in  mezzotinto.  But  after 
all  the  pains  taken  by  the  best  artists,  they  fall  short  of  the  exquisite 
effect  of  the  curved  lines  cut  into  the  copper  by  the  keen  graver ;  so 
that  the  linear  mode  of  this  beautiful  art,  as  we  see  it  in  the  works  of 
Mr.  Strange,  in  England,  and  Houbraken,  in  Germany,  still  main- 
tain their  merited  pre-eminence.  Some  engravings  of  naked  infancy, 
where  there  are  no  angles  but  all  circulars,  are  really  enchanting. 
There  is  more  art  and  more  nature  in  this  mode  of  engraving  than  in 
any  other.  It  requires  more  pains  and  demands  more  patience  than 
any  other  mode. 

In  speaking  of  the  art  of  engraving,  we  must  not  pass  over  in  si- 
lence the  name  of  George  Vertue,  who,  though  not  holding  the  ve- 
ry first  rank  in  the  execution  of  the  art,  was  greatly  distinguished  in 
the  history  of  it.  He  was  born  in  London,  1684,  died  in  1756,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  a  learned  antiquarian, 
knew  the  history  of  painting  and  engraving,  and  of  the  artists  in  both 
branches,  and  was  himself  a  very  accurate  and  faultless  professor  of  it. 
His  works  are  numerous,  carefully  labored,  but  not  remarkable  for 
spirit.  He  redeemed  from  time  and  obscurity  many  valuable  relics  of 
former  ages :  hence  he  became  a  great  favorite  of  Lord  Orford. 

After  Mr.  Vertue  came  the  less  patronized  but  more  ingenious  Ho- 
garth, who  was  both  engraver  and  painter.  His  original  business  was 
that  of  which,  I  believe,  we  have  not  yet  a  professor  in  these  United 
States ;  I  mean  a  mere  silver-plate  engraver ;  as  they  have  in  England, 
and  other  monarchies,  where  there  is  a  very  important  art  and  science, 
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which  we  know  little  or  nothing  about,  viz.  heraldry ,  or  blazonry  of  no- 
ble genealogy.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  instead  of  copying  the  ridic- 
ulous monsters  scratched  on  ensigns  armorial,  Hogarth  wisely  deter- 
mined to  copy  nature  on  copperlates,  and  on  canvass.  This  led  him 
to  study  not  merely  the  human  figure,  but,  in  a  particular  manner,  the 
human  countenance  in  all  the  expressions  of  the  heart  and  mind,  and 
in  this  he  exceeded  every  artist  that  preceded,  or  followed  him. 
He  was  the  great  moral  painter,  and  his  peculiar  excellency  is  as  well 
known  in  this  country  as  in  his  own.  He  practised  etching  rather  than 
cutting  with  the  graver,  or  style,  by  hand  ;  as  it  allowed  of  an  abrupt, 
and  often  of  a  ragged  manner,  entirely  adapted  to  most  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  especially  in  pieces  where  drollery  and  burlesque,  or  ridiculous 
distress,  predominated.  He  could  paint  almost  all  the  eight  parts  of 
speech.* 

Engraving  in  the  red-chalk  manner  is  called  stippling.  The  litho- 
graphic, or  engraving  on  stone,  now  much  in  vogue,  stands  between 
the  linear  engraving  and  the  mezzotinto  ;  but  every  species  of  engrav- 
ing must  yield  the  palm  to  the  linear,  or  true  sculpsit,  or  incidit,  or 
plough-furrow  method,  pursued  by  Houbraken,  Strange,  Woollet,  and 
some  other  great  masters  in  the  art. 

The  art  of  copperplate  engraving  is  but  of  recent  date  in  this  coun- 
try. Prior  to  fifty  years  past  we  had  no  other  than  silver  plate  en- 
graving, and  this  not  by  persons  who  made  it,  as  in  Europe,  their 
whole  business,  but  by  silversmiths.  He  who  made  the  tankard,  the 
vase,  and  the  coffee-pot,  executed  the  needed  engraving ;  but  when  we 
commenced  giving  services  of  plate  to  heroes  and  other  meritorious 
characters,  the  business  gradually  centred  in  persons  who  followed  no 
other  business. 

Amongst  our  seal-cutters,  and  die-engravers,  and  engravers  on 
copper,  was  Nathaniel  Hurd.  His  grandfather  came  from  Eng- 
land, and  settled  in  Charlestown,  now  connected  to  Boston  by  abridge, 
like  the  borough  of  Southwark  with  London.  He  died  in  that  town  in 
1749,,  aged  70.  His  son  Jacob  married  the  only  daughter  of  John 
Mason  of  Kingston,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  died  in  the  year 
1758.  He  was  the  father  of  Nathaniel  Hurd,  who  is  the  prominent 
subject  of  this  memoir.  In  seal-cutting  and  die-engraving,  Mr.  Hurd 
was  considered  superior  to  any  in  the  colonies.  Coats  of  arms,  pictures, 
and  carvings  were  not  much  valued  and  sought  after,  a  century  ago,  in 
New-England.  They  approximated  too  near  to  graven  images,  in  the 
view  of  our  puritanical  forefathers,  to  meet  with  much  encouragement. 
Portrait  painting,  however,  met  with  considerable  countenance.  They 
deemed  h.  a  mark  of  family  affection,  and  individual  respect  and  es- 
teem, so  that  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Smybert,  who  came  over  to  this 
country  with  Dean  Berkley,  down  to  the  period  when  Copley  flourished 
as  our  first  portrait  painter,  there  were  very  few  families,  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, who  had  not  a  picture  by  the  hand  of  that  very  eminent 
American  painter  ;  but  as  to  engravings  on  copperplate  by  an  Ameri- 
can, there  was  hardly  such  a  thing   to  be  seen  in  New-England  ;  and 

*  The  ostentatious  nobility  and  gambling  gentry  appeared  to  feel  the  reproaches  from  the  press 
and  the  drama,  while  those  in  lower  ranks  were  touched  by  the  moral  pencil  of  Hogarth,  and 
started  back  with  shame  and  affright  from  the  mirror  thus  held  up  to  them,  and  many  were  awak- 
ened to  recollection  and  remorse.    [Dr.  Waterhouse's  Essay  on  Junius,  p.  139.] 
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those  we  had  from  England,  of  William  Pitt,  Generals  Wolfe  and  Am- 
herst, and  the  King  of  Prussia,  George  Whitfield  and  John  Wesley,  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  by  Sylvanus  Urban,  were  miserable  produc- 
tions. We  had,  from  London,  a  few  maps,  by  T.  Kitehin,  and  some, 
about  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act,  by  Jeffries,  geographer  to  the  King, 
whose  son  died  a  few  years  since  in  the  Boston  almshouse,  insane. 

About  the  year  1774,  a  mezzotinto  engraver  and  print-seller  came 
from  London  to  Newport,  Rhode-Island.  He  engraved  one  or  two 
very  good  copies  of  Mr.  Copley's  portraits,  especially  one  of  a  venerable 
clergyman ;  but  the  state  of  the  country  in  regard  to  politics  induced 
him  to  return  home.* 

Hurd  was  a  real  genius.  To  a  superior  mode  of  execution  he  added 
a  Hogarthian  talent  of  character  and  humor.  Among  other  things  of 
his,  he  engraved  a  descriptive  representation  of  a  certain  swindler, 
and  forger  of  bills,  named  Hudson,  a  foreigner,  standing  in  the  pillory. 
In  the  crowd  of  spectators,  he  introduced  the  likenesses  of  some  well- 
known  characters,  which  excited  much  good-natured  mirth.  What 
has  tended  to  make  the  name  of  Hurd  familiar  to  all,  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Seal  of  the  University,  surmounted  with  appro- 
priate ornaments,  with  a  plain  spread  curtain  beneath,  in  which  is  writ- 
ten the  name  of  the  donor,  who  gave  the  book,  or  from  what  fund,  or 
by  what  purchase,  it  came  into  the  Library.  This  in  30,000  volumes  is 
enough  to  give  a  humble  degree  of  celebrity  to  Nathaniel  Hurd,  without 
the  ingenuity  of  his  engraved  escutcheon,  which  is  pasted  on  the  inner 
side  of  every  volume.  Some  very  curious  and  highly  valuable  books, 
that  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken  out  by  students,  have  the  escutcheon 
printed  in  red  ink.  But  whether  in  red  or  black  ink,  the  name  of  "  N. 
Hurd,  sculp."  is  affixed  to  all  of  them. 

Of  the  incidents  of  Mr.  Hurd's  life,  little  is  now  known,  and  all  that 
is  here  given  is  gathered  up  from  the  remembrances  of  a  few,  who 
knew  him  as  a  man  while  they  were  children,  and  from  the  works 
he  has  left  behind  him.  He  was  probably  the  first  person  who  under- 
took to  engrave  on  copper  in  the  United  States.  We  have  seen  a  mini- 
ature likeness  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall,  minister  of  the  Old  South  Church 
in  Boston,  engraved  by  Hurd,  in  the  linear  style,  in  1764.f  In  this 
art  he  was  his  own  instructer.  There  are  still  extant  a  few  pictures  of 
a  different  character,  done  on  copper,  by  Hurd,  about  the  same  period. 
One  is  a  representation  of  the  memorable  massacre  of  citizens,  on  the 
fifth  of  March,  1770.     Another,  and  more  remarkable  one  is  that  men- 

*  A  few  years  later  than  the  period  here  mentioned,  there  were  a  number  of  mechanics  of 
great  genius  in  the  arts  of  seal-cutting,  and  what  was  called  "  Plate  Work."  We  have  seen  a 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Davis  of  Boston,  written  by  his  brother,  the  late 
Samuel  Davis,  Esq.  of  Plymouth,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a  journeyman  by  the  name  of 
Vent,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  excelled  in  siver-plate  engraving.  He  mentions  also,  Brigdon, 
Webb,  Edwards,  Pierpont,  Burt,  Bowyer,  Parker,  (the  father  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Parker) 
Belknap,  Emery,  Holmes,  Tyler,  Woodward,  Frothingham,  Codner,  and  "  though  last,  not  least," 
Paul  Revere,  with  a  biographical  notice  of  whom  we  intend  to  enrich  a  future  number  of  the 
Magazine.  Of  Hurd,  who  was  dead  before  Mr.  Davis  commenced  his  apprenticeship  in  1779,  he 
says  : — "  In  seal-cutting  and  die-sinking,  he  would  be  unrivalled  in  New-England,  if  not  in  the 
United-States,  even  now,  [1810.]  New^England  manners,  at  the  time  he  lived,  were  not  propi- 
tious to  workmen  of  fancy  and  taste  ;  yet  seals  and  shop-bills,  and  other  productions  of  Hurd, 
claim  peculiar  respect,  even  at  the  present  polished  era  of  art." 

f  It  will  be  seen  from  this  date,  that  Dr.  Silliman  has  committed  an  error,  in  claiming  for  Mr.  Doo- 
little,  of  New-Haven,  the  priority  in  point  of  time,  among  American  engravers  on  copper.  There 
are  productions  of  Paul  Revere,  also,  of  a  date  considerably  anterior  to  the  earliest  of  Doolittle's 
works.     See  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  April,  1832. 
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tioned  above,  representing  the  punishment  of  two  notorious  rogues, — 
a  more  particular  history  of  which  may  be  entertaining. 

In  the  year  .1762,  there  appeared  in  Boston,  a  curious  character,  who 
called  himself  Doctor  Hudson.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  a  Dutchman ; 
that  he  was  possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  and  was  traveling  for  his 
amusement.  He  was  dressed  very  gaily  ;  tried  to  push  himself  into  gen- 
teel company ;  and,  though  rather  expensive  in  his  appearance,  he 
shewed  but  little  money  and  displayed  no  resources.  He  was  well 
watched.  After  some  time,  a  fellow  was  detected  in  putting  off  a  note 
purporting  to  be  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province,  which  proved  a 
counterfeit.  His  name  was  Howe ;  he  confessed  he  was  a  partner  in 
villany  with  Doctor  Hudson,  and  that  they  had  been  privately  engaged 
in  making  up  a  number  of  the  Province  notes,  which  were  in  high 
credit  in  this  and  the  neighboring  Provinces,  and  sold  readily  at  an  ad- 
vanced price.  The  Doctor  was  also  taken  into  custody.  They  were 
tried  and  convicted;  Hudson  was  ordered  to  the  pillory  and  Howe  to 
the  whipping-post.  The  execution  of  their  sentence  was  accompanied 
by  a  collection  of  an  immense  crowd,  and  immoderate  exultation. 

Hurd  immediately  put  out  a  caricature  print  of  the  exhibition,  wh;ch 
excited  much  attention.  Hudson  was  represented  in  the  pillory,  and  at 
a  short  distance  was  Howe,  stripping,  near  the  whipping-post.  The 
Devil  is  represented  flying  towards  the  Doctor,  exclaiming,  "  This  is 
the  man  for  me."  In  front  of  the  print  is  the  representation  of  a  medall- 
ion, on  which  is  a  profile  of  Hudson,  dressed  in  a  bag-wig,  with  a 
sword  under  his  arm,  (as  he  generally  appeared  before  his  detection,) 
partly  drawn  from  the  scabbard,  with  the  words  "  Dutch  Tuck,"  on  the 
exposed  part  of  the  blade.     Round  the  edge  is — "  The  true  profile 

OP  THE    NOTORIOUS  DOCTOR    SeTH    HUDSON,    1762." 

The  Doctor  is  represented  as  addressing  the  multitude  in  the  follow- 
ing speech,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  celebrated  wit 
and  poet,  Joseph  Green. 

What  mean  these  crowds,  this  noise  and  roar  ? 

Did  ye  ne'er  see  a  rogue  before  ? 

Are  villains  then  a  sight  so  rare, 

To  make  you  press,  and  gape,  and  stare  ? 

Come  forward  all,  who  look  so  fine, 

With  gain  as  illy  got  as  mine  : 

Step  up — you  '11  soon  reverse  the  show  ; 

The  crowd  above,  and  few  below. 

Well — for  my  roguery  here  I  stand, 

A  spectacle  to  all  the  land ; 

High  elevated  on  this  stage, 

The  greatest  villain  of  the  age. 

My  crimes  have  been  both  great  and  many — 

Equalled  by  very  few,  if  any  ; 

And  for  the  mischiefs  I  have  done, 

I  put  this  icooden  neckcloth  on. 

There  Howe  his  brawny  back  is  stripping, 
Quite  callous  grown  with  often  whipping. 
In  vain  you  wear  your  whip-cord  out ; 
You  '11  ne'er  reclaim  that  rogue  so  stout. 
To  make  him  honest — take  my  word — 
You  must  apply  a  bigger  cord. 
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Now  all  ye,  who  behold  this  sight, 
That  ye  may  get  some  profit  by  't, 
Keep  always  in  your  mind,  I  pray, 
These  few  words  that  I  have  to  say  : 
Follow  my  steps,  and  you  may  be, 
In  time,  perhaps,  advanced  like  me; 
Or,  like  my  fellow-laborer  Howe, 
You  '11  get,  at  least,  a.  post  below. 

[Sold  by  N.  Hurd,  near  the  Exchange,  and  at  the  Heart  &  Crown,  in  Cornhill,  Boston.] 

Mr.  Hurd,  had  he  lived  to  a  more  advanced  age,  would  doubtless 
have  distinguished  himself  yet  more  in  an  art,  in  the  exercise  of  which, 
it  is  evident,  he  took  great  delight,  and  for  which,  it  is  equally  mani- 
fest, he  had  both  taste  and  talent.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  Feb.  13, 
1730,  and  died  Dec.  17,  1777,  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  forty- 
eight.  There  is  an  original  picture  of  him,  painted  by  Copley,  in  the 
possession  of  one  of  his  relatives  at  Medford,  Mass.  From  that  pic- 
ture, a  man  by  the  name  of  Jennings  (of  whom  we  can  learn  little 
else)  engraved  a  likeness  in  mezzotinto ;  and  of  that  mezzotinto,  the 
lithographic  print  which  accompanies  this  memoir,  is,  as  near  as  the 
different  modes  of  engraving  will  admit,  an  exact  copy. 


SPORTS    OF    CHILDHOOD. 

"  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old." 

When  a  happy  child,  I  longed  for  manhood,  and  I  am  now  a  care- 
worn man.  Reason  and  reality  sway  their  stern  sceptre  over  me,  and 
their  domination  may  be  traced  in  my  furrowed  brow.  Wisdom  has 
scattered  snows  on  my  temples,  and  Prudence  shot  ice  to  my  soul ; 
the  sports  of  the  child  have  long  been  lost  in  the  pursuits  of  the  man. 
We  should  be  too  happy  to  die  with  resignation,  could  we  retain 
amidst  our  experience  and  later  knowledge,  the  buoyancy  of  youthful 
spirits,  and  continue  to  hope  boldly  and  blindly  in  spite  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

That  "  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man"  may  be  good  poetry,  but  it  is 
no  true  philosophy.  The  soul,  indeed,  is  sexual,  for  how  early  does 
the  feminine  attach  itself  to  finery  and  to  dolls.  I,  who  am  of  the  less 
graceful  sex,  should  have  been  an  equestrian  of  note,  were  the  indica- 
tions of  character,  in  childhood  to  be  trusted.  A  centaur  was  my  type  ; 
before  I  was  clad  in  trowsers,  I  was  to  be  seen  prancing  in  the  garden, 
on  a  willow  twig,  like  a  witch  upon  a  broomstick,  and  Sancho  upon 
Clavileno,  could  not,  in  imagination  move  more  swiftly.  I  was  carried 
away  by  the  impulse  and  the  twig,  and  Orlando,  mounted  on  Boyardo, 
felt  less  pride  than  I. 

My  next  aspirations  were  for  arms ;  and  Bellona,  in  spite  of  my 
zeal,  would  have  smiled  at  my  equipments.  Bows  and  arrows,  that  ex- 
cited the  mirth  of  Captain  Dalghetty,  before  they  stretched  him  on  the 
earth,  were  my  first  arms.  I  could  not  use  them  with  the  skill  of  Tell, 
or  even  of  the  primitive  archer  A.  Had  a  pumpkin  been  placed  at 
two  yards,  on  the  head  of  an  ox,  I  should  have  hit  neither  the  one 
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nor  the  other.  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  though  derided  by  Dal- 
ghetty,  were  to  me  the  most  honorable  persons  in  history.  Our  youth- 
ful band,  however,  adopted  or  imitated  some  of  the  improvements  in 
the  art  of  war.  We  marched  in  paper  caps,  surmounted  with  a  goose- 
quill  ;  we  girded  ourselves  with  a  belt  of  twine  from  which  dangled  a 
blade  of  wood.  I  have  seen  companies  in  the  militia  with  no  better 
discipline  or  equipments. 

All  the  sons  of  New-England  have  a  tendency  to  mechanics ;  their 
aim  is  not  to  save  labor,  but  to  double  the  product.  I  was  therefore 
early  indoctrinated  in  the  mystery  of  a  mill,  and  soon  built  one,  with 
no  other  tools  than  a  jack-knife  and  a  broken  fork  ;  it  was  what  we 
called  a  trip-hammer,  moved  by  water,  to  strike  upon  a  wooden  anvil. 
The  dam  was  the  work  of  days,  and  I  conducted  the  water  of  Goose 
Creek  to  a  new  channel,  and  a  fall  of  seven  feet.  The  dam  remains  one 
of  the  monuments  of  my  childhood.  Few  others  exist,  except  those  of 
memory  and  thought,  which  are  deeply  engraven  on  my  soul.  I  forget 
the  conversations  and  occurrences  of  yesterday,  while  I  remember, 
freshly,  the  most  trifling  occurrences,  or  passing  thoughts  of  childhood. 

It  was  but  lately  that  I  went  by  the  place  of  the  mill,  in  which  if 
you  should  ask  for  the  edifice,  echo  might  answer,  "  where !"  and  it 
afflicted  me  to  feel  how  little  I  have  found  in  what  others  call  a  pros- 
perous life,  that  has  proved  as  satisfactory  and  innocent  as  the  pur- 
suits of  early  youth.  Had  I  been  a  lachrymose  poet,  I  could  have 
wept ;  but,  being  only  a  foolish  elderly  man,  I  doffed  coat,  and  worked 
an  hour  in  clearing  the  channel  and  repairing  the  dam.  Two  of  my 
nephews  came  up  and  caught  me  in  the  fact ;  but  they  were  children, 
and  loved  me  the  better  for  having  with  them  this  community  of 
feeling. 

Is  it  I  who  am  changed,  or  has  nature  changed  around  me  ?  The 
birds  are  no  longer  cheerful  to  me,  the  morning  air  in  a  south-west 
wind  no  longer  breathes  of  flowers,  as  when  I  was  a  child.  I  have 
lost,  like  Macbeth,  "  that  alacrity,  and  cheer  of  mind." 

"  I  mourn,  but  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you." 

Ye  are  waving  and  green,  and  your  dews  are  as  brilliant  as  when  I 
brushed  them  away  ;  but  I  have  no  longer  the  sense  of  enjoyment. 
I  am  changed.  Novelty  and  freshness  no  longer  charm  me  ;  I  am  all 
habit.  1  have  a  course,  not  of  pleasures,  but  of  life,  like  that  of  the 
horse  in  his  mill,  and  which  he  enjoys  not,  though  custom  renders  it 
endurable.  Admit  the  worn-out  animal  to  the  green  pastures,  and  he 
no  longer  frisks  and  plays  ;  but  from  habit,  he  still  continues  to  walk 
round  in  a  circle,  even  in  cropping  the  clover.  Where  is  my  taste  for 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  1  Yet  is  nature  full  of  sublimity  and 
beauty. '  Would  that  I  were  again  a  child,  though  the  most  ragged 
and  bronzed,  that  ever  climbed  for  a  crow's  nest,  and  made  loaves  of 
mud  by  the  way-side.  "  Farewell!"  I  may  say  with  Madame  Roland, 
"  splendid  chimeras  of  youth,  from  which  I  have  reaped  so  much  de- 
light !  sublime  illusions,  generous  sacrifices,  hope  and  happiness, 
farewell !"  P. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

RECOLLECTIONS    OF    THE    METROPOLIS. 

Qui  n'  a  pas  vu  Paris,  n'  a  rien  vu.     Proverbe  Frangais. 

Paris  semble  a  mes  yeux  un  Pais  de  Romans.     Corneille.  Le  Menteur. 

Guillot,  qui  a  fait  maint  biaus  dits^ 
Dit  qu'il  n'a  que  trois  cent  et  dix, 
Rues  a  Paris  vraiement, 
Le  dous  Seigneur  du  Firmament 
Et  sa  tres  douce  chiere  Mere 
Nous  deffende  de  more  amere. 

Guillot.     Les  Rues  de  Paris  mises  en  vers  anciens. 

To  a  stranger,  who  visits  Paris  without  having  previously  visited 
any  of  the  principal  European  cities,  the  first  week  of  his  residence  in 
the  French  metropolis  is  more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality.  The  pal- 
aces, the  gardens,  the  splendid  public  edifices,  the  vast  squares,,  the 
statues,  and  columns,  and  fountains,  the  noble  bridges,  the  thronged 
streets,  and  the  magnificent  boulevards  that  encircle  all,  fill  the  mind 
of  the  stranger  with  astonishment  and  delight :  and  if  the  novelty  and 
splendor  around  him  do  not  force  him  to  repeat  the  old  proverb,  that 
"  he  who  has  not  seen  Paris,  has  seen  nothing,"  they  will  more  than 
half  persuade  him  that  he  is  dwelling  in  the  land  of  romance  and  a 
region  of  enchantment. 

My  gentle  reader,  it  does  not  enter  into  the  plan,  which  I  proposed 
to  myself  at  the  commencement  of  these  papers,  to  give  you  a  detailed 
description  of  the  wonders  and  curiosities  of  the  cities  I  have  visited. 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  describe  the  palaces,  gardens,  and 
churches  of  Paris ;  but  if  you  are  disposed  to  stroll  with  me  through 
the  city,  I  will  lead  you  to  some  of  its  pleasantest  walks,  and  point 
out  to  you  many  things,  which  have  a  place  in  history,  though  per- 
chance you  will  not  find  them  in  the  guide-book. 

Sallying  forth,  then,  from  my  chamber,  in  the  quiet  Faubourg  Saint 
Germain,  we  first  enter  the  Rue  Vaugirard,  and,  advancing  a  few 
paces,,  turn  to  the  left  through  an  arched  gate-way,  guarded  by  a  sen- 
tinel, and  pass  into  the  beautiful  garden  of  the  Luxembourg-  The 
sun  is  just  rising  over  the  noiseless  streets,  and  shooting  his  level  rays 
aslant  this  little  solitude,  buried  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  city. 
The  freshness  of  the  hour  is  delightful.  The  flowers,  that  surround 
the  basin  in  the  parterre,  perfume  the  air,  the  birds  are  twittering  in 
the  trees,  and  the  marble  statues  stretch  their  gigantic  shadows  along 
the  gravel  walks.  Leaving,  on  the  right  hand,  the  Palace  of  the  Lux- 
embourg, with  its  square  antique  pavilions,  its  long  terraces  and  open 
galleries,  we  pass  on,  and,  ascending  a  flight  of  stone  steps,,  find  our- 
selves among  the  trees.  The  slight  building  you  see  yonder  is  not  a 
sentry-box  but  a  bureau  desjournaux;  and  the  grave  personages,  whom 
you  see  here  and  there  seated  on  the  stone  benches  of  the  garden,  and 
deeply  engaged  in  reading,  are  not  students,  who.  have  strolled  forth 
to  breathe  the  morning  air,  but  restless  politicians,  eagerly  poring  over 
the  columns  of  the  morning  paper,  and  inhaling  the  sweet  breath  of  a 
ministerial  proclamation.  Farther  on  among  the  trees,  and  so  dis- 
vol.  in.  2 
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tant  that  their  merry  voices  scarcely  reach  our  ears,  is  a  group  of 
school-girls,  who,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  sage  mamma,  are  enjoy- 
ing a  game  of  quatre-coins  or  puss-in-the-corner.  We  will  disturb 
neither  the  brown-study  of  the  politician,  nor  the  mirth  of  the  school- 
girl, but  continue  our  way  along  the  edge  of  the  grove  and  this  range 
of  marble  statues,  which  look  down  upon  us  from  their  lofty  pedestals. 
Most  of  them,  you  perceive,  are  broken  and  mutilated ;  one  has  lost 
a  hand  ;  another  a  foot,  and  another  its  nose.  For  this  you  may  thank 
the  revolution  and  the  allied  armies  of  the  Bourbon  restoration. 

We  now  enter  the  wide  avenue  of  the  Observatory,  and,  passing 
through  an  iron  gate-way,  leave  the  garden  behind  us.  Beneath  that 
tree  on  the  right,  fell  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Marshal  Ney  :  May 
heaven  forgive  his  murderers  !  The  quadrangular  edifice  in  front  of 
us  is  the  Observatory,  a  building  sacred  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  It 
was  built  in  1677,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  after  the  designs  of  Claude 
Perrault ;  and  has  four  fagades  corresponding  to  the  four  cardinal 
points.  The  line  of  the  southern  front  corresponds  with  the  latitude 
of  Paris,  and  the  halls  are  divided  by  a  meridian,  from  which  the 
French  astronomers  and  geographers  count  their  latitude.  Let  us 
turn  and  pass  down  this  street,  which  leads  us  a  little  to  the  right. 
It  is  the  Rue  d'Enfer.  Startle  not  at  the  name,  and  as  we  pass  along 
I  will  relate  a  tradition  concerning  it.  In  olden  time,  Saint  Louis  was 
so  much  edified  by  the  accounts  he  heard  of  the  austere  and  silent 
lives  of  the  disciples  of  Saint  Bruno,  that  he  invited  a  small  brother- 
hood of  that  order  to  Paris,  and  gave  them  a  house  with  gardens  and 
vineyards  at  the  village  of  Gentilly,  which  lies  just  beyond  the  barrier 
of  Fontainbleau.  From  their  windows,  the  taciturn  monks  could  dis- 
cern the  ancient  palace  of  Vauvert,  built  near  where  we  are  now 
passing,  by  King  Robert,  but  abandoned  by  his  successors.  The 
monks  of  Gentilly  thought  within  themselves  how  convenient  this  spot 
would  be  for  a  monastery ;  and  straightway  the  old  chateau  was 
haunted  by  strange  apparitions  and  hobgoblins.  Horrid  groans  were 
heard  by  night,  and  a  band  of  spectres  marched  through  the  apart- 
ments, dragging  heavy  chains,  and  led  by  a  huge  green  monster,  half 
man  and  half  serpent,  wearing  a  long  white  beard,  and  wielding  a 
heavy  mace,  with  which,  ever  and  anon,  he  menaced  from  the  win- 
dows, those  who  were  luckless  enough  to  pass  that  way  after  dark. 
The  haunted  chateau  inspired  terror  through  the  whole  neighborhood. 
To  calm  the  fears  of  the  people,  the  good  Carthusians  of  Gentilly 
asked  it  of  Saint  Louis,  and  had  it  for  the  asking,  with  all  its  ap- 
purtenances and  dependencies.  From  that  time  to  this,  neither  ghost 
nor  devil  has  shown  his  face  in  the  neighborhood ;  but  in  memory  of 
the  times  of  old  the  street  still  bears  the  name  of  his  majesty's  abode. 

Let  us  now  cross  into  the  Rue  St.  Jacques.  The  noble  edifice  in 
the  front  of  us  is  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  built  by  Louis  XV.  Its 
form  is  that  of  a  Grecian  cross,  its  vast  dome,  composed  of  three  cupo- 
las, rising  over  the  common  centre  or  nave.  The  portico  in  front  is 
magnificent.  It  is  supported  upon  twenty-two  fluted  columns,  each 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifty-eight  in  height : — a  beautiful  imitation 
of  the  Pantheon  of  Rome.  We  will  not  enter,  lest  the  beauty  of  the 
interior  should  seduce  us  from  our  walk.  Let  us  elbow  our  way 
through  this  noisy  crowd  of  market-women  that  fill  the  street.     One  is 
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driving  before  her  a  little  donkey  well  laden  with  panniers  of  vege- 
tables, and  another  carries  upon  her  back  a  basket  of  various  kinds  of 
fruit.  Their  shrill  voices,  and  the  clatter  of  their  sabots  upon  the 
pavement,  interrupt  all  conversation  between  us.  In  the  quaint  lan- 
guage of  one  of  the  old  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

Parmi  Paris  jusqu'  a  la  nuit, 
Ne  cuidiez  vous  qu'il  lor  anuit, 
Que  ja  ne  seront  a  sejor  : 
Oiez  con  crie  au  point  du  jor. 
"  Or  i  a  fromage  de  Brie 
Au  burre  fres,  n'  oublie  mie. 
Csas  pois  i  a,  aoust  de  pesches, 
Poires  de  Chaillou,  e  nois  fresches. 
I'  ai  cerises,  or  au  verjus ; 
Or  a  la  poree  ca  jus  ; 
Or  i  a  oes,  or  aus  poriaus, 
Chaus  pastez  i  a,  chaus  gastiaus. 
Or  i  a  poisson  de  JBondies, 
Chaudes  oublees  renforcies, 
Las  flaons  chaus  pas  nes  oublie  ; 
I'  ai  chastaingnes  de  Lombardie, 
Figues  de  Melites  sanz  fin, 
I'  ai  roisin  d'  outre  mer,  roisin, 
I'  ai  porees,  et  s'  ai  naviaus, 
I'  ai  pois  en  cosse  toz  noviaus." 
— Et  autres  choses  assez  crie, 
Que  raconter  ne  vous  sai  mie ; 
Tant  i  a  denrees  a  vendre 
Tenir  ne  me  puis  de  despendre; 
Que  se  j'avoie,  grant  avoir, 
Et  de  chascun  vousisse  avoir 
De  son  meatier  une  denree, 
Je  auroit  moult  corte  duree.* 

'fin  the  streets  #f  Paris  you  hear  the  market-people  cry  from  day- 
break till  evening,  nor  think  it  fatigues  them,  for  they  never  cease  to 
cry — "  Cherries  !  verjuice  !  come  buy  my  greens  !  eggs  and  onions  ! 
hot  patties  !  hot  cakes  !  Here  's  fine  fish  from  Bondy  !  hot  wafers, 
hot  biscuit,  don^t  forget  !  Lombardy  chestnuts  !  Maltese  figs,  without 
end!  grapes  of  Palestine,  grapes!  greens  and  turnips!  green  pease 
in  pods,  fresh  and  new  /"  And  other  things  in  abundance  they  cry, 
which  I  cannot  repeat.  So  many  articles  are  there  for  sale,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  spending.  And  if  I  had  great  wealth,  and  from 
each  one  would  buy  an  article  in  his  line,  my  wealth  would  not  last 
me  long.) 

We  are  now  at  the  foot  of  the  street,  and  are  coming  out  upon  the 
Quai-aux-Fleurs.  On  the  left  rise  the  conical  roofs  of  the  towers  of 
the  famous  Conciergerie,  and  on  the  right  the  flower-market  displays 
its  treasures,  and  scatters  its  perfume.  Before  us  sweeps  the  Seine, 
and  the  wide  bridge,  which  seems  to  invite  our  footsteps  to  cross,  is 
the  Pont-au-change.  It  was  formerly  covered  with  houses  four  stories 
high  ;  they  were  all  demolished  in  1788.  In  former  times  permission 
was  given  to  the  marchands  d'  oiseaux,  or  venders  of  birds,  to  sell 
upon  this  bridge  ;  in  consideration  of  which  privilege  they  were  obliged 
to  set  at  liberty  two  hundred  dozen  of  their  feathered  prisoners  when 
the  King  and  Queen  made  their  entree  into  the  city.     This  was  an 

*  Lcs  Cricrics  dt Paris;  par  Guillaume  tie  la  Villeneuve. 
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emblem  of  the  liberty  which  the  new  monarch  promised  his  people, 
signifying  that  the  oppression  of  a  former  reign  was  at  an  end,  and 
that  now  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  were  to  be  scrupulously 
observed.  At  the  entree  of  Isabeau  de  Baviere,  wife  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles  VI.  a  cord  was  stretched  from  one  of  the  towers  of  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  to  a  house  upon  this  bridge.  A  Genoese  danced  along 
this  cord,  holding  a  lighted  flambeaux  in  each  hand,  descended  to  the 
bridge,  and  placing  a  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  queen,  turned  and 
re-ascended  to  the  tower.  As  night  had  already  set  in,  adds  the  an- 
cient chronicle  which  records  this  wonderful  feat,  he  was  seen  by  all 
Paris  and  the  environs.  From  this  same  bridge,  Louis  de  Bourdon, 
the  paramour  of  Isabeau  de  Baviere,  was,  by  order  of  the  king,  thrown 
into  the  river  tied  in  a  sack,  upon  which  was  written,  "  Laissez  passer 
la  justice  du  Roy  ;"  (Let  the  justice  of  the  king  pass  free.) 

We  have  now  crossed  the  bridge,  and  stand  upon  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  Seine.  It  is  the  lie  du  Palais.  In  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  the  shores  of  this  little  island  were  the  limits  of  the  city. 
Both  Caesar  and  Julian  mention  it  by  the  name  of  Luteca.  Turning 
to  the  left  we  pass  down  the  quai.  This  little  square  that  now  opens 
to  the  right  is  the  Place  de  Greve,  the  place  of  public  executions, 
where  the  axe  of  the  guillotine  has  spilt  the  blood  of  so  many  thousands. 
The  large  edifice  which  occupies  the  right  side  of  the  square  is  the 
celebrated  H6tel-de-ViIle,  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

A  short  walk  farther  along  the  quai  brings  us  out  upon  the  middle 
of  the  Pont  Neuf,  a  noble  bridge,  which,  upon  twelve  massive  arches  of 
stone,  bestrides  the  Seine,  just  where  its  waters  unite  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  He  du  Palais.  The  equestrian  statue  in  bronze, 
which  stands  in  front  of  us,  a  little  to  the  left,  is  Henry  IV.  erected  in 
1817.  From  the  little  terrace  on  which  it  stands  we  have  a  fine  view 
down  the  river.  The  elegant  bridge  below  us  is  ihe  Pont  des  Arts, 
passing  gracefully  from  pier  to  pier  on  light  arches  of  iron.  As  you 
perceive,  it  is  reserved  for  foot  passengers.  On  its  right  is  the  Louvre, 
and  on  the  left  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  the  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
where  the  sessions  of  the  French  Institute  are  held. 

We  have  now  crossed  the  bridge  and  are  upon  the  northern  bank  of 
the  river.  I  will  take  you  a  few  steps  down  this  narrow  street  in  order 
to  point  out  to  you  the  house  in  which  the  Admiral  de  Coligni  was 
assassinated  on  the  fatal  night  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  It  is  the  second 
house  on  the  left.  This  low  portal  leads  us  into  the  little  court-yard. 
From  that  window  the  dead  body  was  thrown  out ;  and  on  the  very 
spot  where  we  are  now  standing  the  infamous  Duke  of  Guise  wiped 
with  his  handkerchief  the  blood  that  disfigured  the  face  of  the  old  man, 
to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  Coligni,  and  then,  trampling  the  lifeless 
body  beneath  his  feet,  cried  to  them  around  him,  "  We  have  made  a 
good  beginning  ;  let  us  go  on  with  our  work." 

Retracing  our  steps,  and  taking  the  dark  and  narrow  lane  which 
lies  before  us,  we  soon  emerge  upon  the  little  square  of  Saint  Ger- 
main-T Auxcrreis.  The  old  Gothic  church  upon  the  right  is  the 
church  of  Saint  Germain-l'Auxerrois,  from  whose  tower  the  midnight 
bell  gave  the  fatal  signal  for  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  to 
commence.     Directly  in  front  of  us  is  the  magnificent  fagadc  and  col- 
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©nnade  of  the  Louvre.  The  central  arch  leads  into  its  immense  court- 
yard, and  thence  you  may  pass  onward  through  a  similar  arch  into  the 
Place  du  Carrousel.  We  will  not  enter,  but  turn  to  the  left,  and  pass 
on  to  the  Pont  des  Arts.  You  see  yonder  little  skiff,  that  is  plying 
across  the  stream.  This  is  the  scene  of  the  dialogue  between  Henri 
IV.  and  the  boatman.  Just  after  the  peace  of  Vervins,  the  king,  re- 
turning from  the  chase,  clad  in  a  simple  garb,  and  accompanied  by 
one  or  two  gentlemen,  crossed  the  ferry  at  this  place.  The  king  per- 
ceiving that  the  boatman  did  not  recognize  him,  asked  him  what  peo- 
ple said  about  the  Peace.  "  Faith,"  replied  the  boatman,  "  I  don't 
understand  what  -this  fine  peace  is  ;  there  is  a  tax  upon  every  thing — 
even  upon  this  miserable  little  boat  of  mine,  which  hardly  gains  me 
a  livelihood."  "  But  why  does  not  the  king  regulate  all  these  taxes  1" 
said  the  monarch.  "  Oh,"  replied  the  boatman,  "  the  king  is  a 
good  fellow ;  but  then  he  has  a  mistress,  who  must  have  so  many 
gowns  and  baubles! — and  we  poor  fellows  have  to  pay  for  all  those 
things.  Passe  encore,  si  elle  n'  etait  qu'  a  lui ;  mais  on  dit  qu'  elle  se 
fait  caresser  par  bien  d' autres  !"  This  conversation  so  amused  the 
king,  that  the  next  morning  he  sent  for  the  boatman  and  made 
him  repeat  the  whole  in  the  presence  of  the  fair  Gabrielle  d'Estrees, 
Duchess  of  Beaufort,  who,  enraged  at  the  boatman's  audacity,  wished 
to  have  him  hung.  But  the  king  said  to  her,  "  You  are  beside  your- 
self; this  is  a  poor  devil,  whom  misery  has  made  ill-humored.  He 
shall  no  longer  pay  a  tax  upon  his  boat,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  always 
sing — '  Vive  Henri,  vine  Gabrielle.'  " 

But  I  see  you  are  already  fatigued.  Yet  a  few  moments'  patience,  and 
we  shall  be  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  where  we  can  repose  and 
refresh  ourselves.  Passing  along  the  river-front  of  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuileries,  a  turn  to  the  right,  through  this  iron  gate-way,  brings  us 
into  the  justly  celebrated  garden.  Without  stopping  to  observe  the 
statues  or  the  flower-plots,  which  adorn  the  parterre,  let  us  pass  diag- 
onally across  these  fine  avenues  and  enter  yonder  little  pavilion  be- 
neath the  terrace.  There  will  we  breakfast,  for  hark  !  the  palace 
clock  is  just  striking  ten. 
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The  great  variety  of  writers  of  the  present  day  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes  ;  those  who  appeal  to  the  passions,  and  those  who  address 
themselves  to  the  understanding.  Of  these,  the  former,  and  particu- 
larly the  writers  of  poetry  and  fiction,  possess,  on  many  accounts,  the 
advantage.  There  are  certain  springs  in  our  natures,  hidden,  incom- 
prehensible, which  require  but  the  touch  of  a  master  to  call  them  into 
immediate  action.  Among  these,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  more  dis- 
tinguished than  the  love  of  novelty.  In  the  infant  and  the  man  of 
gray  hairs,  in  the  joyous  gaiety  of  youth  and  amidst  the  bustling  cares 
of  manhood,  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  and  the  gloom  of  adversity, 
you  will  find  it  the  same  absorbing  passion.  Its  endless  varieties  in- 
trude from  the  dignified  inquiries  of  the  philosopher  exploring  the 
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secrets  of  nature,  to  the  romantic  curiosity  of  the  novel-reader,  turning 
from  the  sober  occurrences  of  real  life  to  pore  over  the  high-wrought 
tale  of  imaginary  distress.  It  is  this  which  has  lent  to  the  chivalrous 
romances  of  the  Troubadours  and  Proven§als  their  witchery  ;  and 
which  has  thrown  its  charm  over  the  glowing  inspiration  of  the  gifted 
Croly. 

Among  these  writers  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  stands  proudly 
pre-eminent.  He  is  one  of  those  master  spirits  which  exercise  an  un- 
controlable  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  men ;  a  being,  moving  and 
mingling  among  them  like  the  cloud-enveloped  iEneas,  while  sur- 
rounded by  the  immateriality  of  a  world  of  his  own  creation.  His 
poetry  is  marked  by  originality,  and  is  altogether  sui  generis.  It  is  not 
characterized  by  the  pathos  and  sublimity  of  Milton,  nor  yet  by  the 
deep-burning  thoughts  of  Byron,  nor  by  the  inimitable  tenderness  of 
Burns,  nor  by  the  palling  voluptuousness  of  Moore.  It  is  wild  and 
picturesque  as  the  scenery  of  his  native  mountains, — harmony 
blended  with  strength.  It  is  a  living  portraiture  of  the  glories  of 
ancient  chivalry,  when  the  hoary-headed  minstrel  chanted  at  the  fes- 
tive board  the  valor  of  the  warrior  and  the  charms  of  his  "  ladye 
love  ;"  and  the  shrill-sounding  pibroch  rallied  each  warlike  clan  around 
the  standard  of  its  feudal  lord.  In  describing  these  scenes  his  song 
partakes  of  the  wild  imagery  and  soul-kindling  poetry  of  the  ancient 
scald,  with  its  uncouth  asperities  softened  down  to  modern  taste.  His 
poetry  reminds  us  of  a  superb  but  fantastic  edifice,  in  which  the 
strength  and  massive  beauty  of  the  Gothic  style  is  tastefully  blended 
with  the  lighter  and  more  graceful  charms  of  the  Corinthian.  Not 
that  the  workings  of  his  genius  are  mechanical,  or  shackled  by 
the  common-place  thoughts  of  a  secondary  writer  ;  it  is  unfettered  as 
the  mountain  eagle,  stooping  from  her  eyry  among  the  crags  only  to 
rise  to  a  more  daring  flight.  He  is  the  mighty  magician  who  trans- 
ports us  by  his  wand  to  a  land  of  which  none  but  poets  ever  dreamed, 
and  exhibits  to  us  the  dim  forms  of  old,  shadowed  through  the  obscurity 
of  the  past.  We  imagine  we  can  behold  in  his  seclusion  at  Abbots- 
ford  the  scene  in  which 

"  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Glances  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

But  it  is  in  his  fictitious  prose  writings  that  the  astonishing  powers 
of  his  genius  are  more  fully  developed.  From  him  may  justly  be  dated 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  this  department  of  literature.  The 
days  are  gone  by,  of  the  genii  and  demons  of  Arabian  fiction,  of  the 
wild  absurdities  which  called  forth  the  keen  satire  of  a  Cervantes,  of 
the  mysterious  horrors  and  infernal  machinery  of  Mrs.  RadclifTe,  and 
of  the  ridiculous  distortions  of  the  old  school  of  novelists,  whose  heroes 
seem  as  "  gods  come  down  to  us  in  the  likenesses  of  men."  His 
characters  are  drawn  from  real  life,  from  a  keen  scrutinizing  observa- 
tion of  mankind  ;  and  you  may  find  their  living  prototypes  in  all  ages 
and  conditions,  from  the  proud  royalty  of  England  and  the  miserable 
pageantry  of  a  petty  prince  of  Dahomey,  to  the  wandering  gaberlunzie 
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of  Scotland,  the  tattered  lazzaroni  of  Italy,  and  the  sun-burnt  gipsey  of 
Austria.  He  has  made  deep  and  laborious  researches  into  history, 
into  the  chronicles  of  long-forgotten  dynasties,  and  the  capacious  re- 
cesses of  his  mind  are  the  archives  of  Europe.  Nor  with  the  super- 
ficial eye  of  a  casual  observer  has  he  regarded  the  present  generation. 
He  has  made  mankind  the  study  of  his  life.  He  possesses  a  univer- 
sality of  genius,  capable  of  attempting  any  thing  in  this  department ; 
and  this  unbounded  knowledge  secures  its  accomplishment.  Under 
the  power  of  his  creative  imagination,  history  itself  is  transformed  to 
romance ;  its  mighty  events  in  his  hands  become  the  scenes  of  a  great 
drama,  of  which  even  the  subaltern  characters  are  drawn  with  the 
most  surprising  accuracy.  He  has  embellished  the  sober  detail  of 
events  with  the  charms  of  fiction.  In  the  haughty,  overbearing  aristo- 
crat, and  the  stern,  unyielding  republican  ;  in  the  subtle  courtier  full 
of  chicanery  and  intrigue,  and  the  free  open-hearted  warrior  ;  in  the 
infuriated  zealot,  the  bigoted  Papist,  and  the  cold-hearted  infidel ;  in 
the  chimeras  of  the  alchymist,  and  the  charlatanry  of  the  juggler,  he 
has  drawn  vivid  portraitures  of  distinguished  historical  personages. 
The  hardened  ferocity  of  the  ruffian,  the  dogged  obstinacy  of  the  man 
of  guilt,  the  listless  apathy  of  idiocy,  the  counterfeited  stupidity  of 
cunning,  the  keen  glance  of  intelligence, — "  all  passions  of  all  men," — 
he  has  read  and  portrayed  them  all  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  He 
transports  us,  on  a  wing  that  never  tires,  through  the  rugged  fastnesses 
of  the  Highlands  and  the  spice-bearing  groves  of  India,  through  the 
merry  inn,  the  gorgeous  palace,  "  the  mouldering  tower  and  donjon 
keep,"  and  the  long  antiquated  hall  with  its  rustling  tapestry  and  colored, 
lanceolated  windows,  the  gloomy  cathedral  and  the  gloomier  convent, 
and  exhibits  to  us  the  long  trains  of  lords  and  vassals,  kings,  queens 
and  knights,  with  their  appropriate  character  and  costume,  till  we  are 
involved  in  a  bewildered  maze.  His  is  the  graphic  pen  to  portray 
the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  of  nature,  the  glories  of  the  day-dawn 
and  the  sombre  beauty  of  evening,  with  its  deep  stillness  broken  only 
by  the  low  moanings  of  affliction,  or  the  wild  warblings  of  the  love-lorn 
maniac,  or  ever  and  anon  by  fitful  peals  from  the  losal  song  of  the 
bandit  at  his  midnight  carousal. 

But  after  all  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  Of  what  serious  benefit  have 
these  writings  been  to  mankind  1  They  may,  indeed,  have  no  very  im- 
moral tendency,  no  sly  insinuation  of  poisonous  principles.  His  aim 
seems  to  have  been  to  "  hold  as  it  were  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,  to 
shew  Virtue  her  own  image,  Scorn  her  own  likeness,"  and  to  exhibit 
base-born  profligacy  and  vice  in  their  naked  deformity.  But  what  have 
doughty  champions  and  weird  beldames  to  do  with  the  sober  realites 
of  life,  or  this  working  up  of  the  passions  with  the  "  prize  of  the  high 
calling"  of  our  existence  1  It  is  to  the  mind  what  a  stimulation  of  an- 
imal spirits  is  to  the  body, — a  momentary  gratification,  an  unnatural 
excitement,  which  leaves  it  impotent,  exhausted,  and  unfitted  for  manly 
effort.  It  is  also  followed  by  that  diseased  craving  after  novelty  which, 
like  the  perpetual  longing  of  the  wretched  victim  of  his  appetite,  is  sat- 
isfied only  with  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  Nor  is  it  upon  the  elder  part  of 
the  present  generation  that  the  deleterious  influence  is  chiefly  exerted; 
it  is  the  young,  and  particularly  the  student,  who  are  most  endangered 
by  the  fatal  fascination.     How  many  a  romantic  young  man,  as  he  lin- 
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gered  to  cast  a  last  glance  on  the  walls  of  his  Alma  Mater,  has  seen 
the  brightest  visions  of  the  past  daskened  by  the  shade  of  many  a  mis- 
spent hour  as  it  "  flitted  palpably  before  him," — hours,  which  this 
magical  writer  has  stolen  from  Homer,  from  Demosthenes,  from  Quin- 
tillian  and  from  Euclid,  and  which  have  rendered  a  midnight  vigil 
over  the  sober  page  of  Enfield  and  of  Paley  a  vexation  and  a  weariness. 
It  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  with  the  literary  tyro  to  restrict 
himself  to  that  modicum  of  light  reading,  which  may  serve  as  a  health- 
ful relaxation  to  the  mind  in  its  tension  over  the  more  severe  studies  ; 
and  it  is  with  this  view  that  the  rigid  disciplinarian  has  prohibited  all 
works  of  fiction  with  a  sweeping  denunciation.  There  is  no  denying, 
that,  to  the  natural  man,  a  page  of  Ivanhoe  affords  more  entertainment 
than  a  page  of  the  Calculus.  The  extreme  lies-  on  either  hand  -r  and 
has  not  he  a  vitiated  taste,  who  buries  himself  forever  in  the  more  ab- 
struse studies  in  which  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  shall  ever  follow 
him,  and  whose  profound  researches  have  little  more  intrinsic  value 
than  those  of  the  ancient  alchymist  ?  Such  aa  one  delves,  like  the 
blind  mole,  with  no  eye  for  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  and,  as  a  pre- 
paratory step,  divests  himself  of  all  communion  with  the  belle  lettres  at 
once.  We  are  to  be  amused  as  well  as  instructed,  and  works  of  the 
imagination  will  be  read  while  there  are  listless  hours  of  a  long  sum- 
mer's afternoon,  or  the  solitary  companionship  of  books,  of  a  blustering 
winter's  eve.  The  successful  author  is  assimilated  with  his  readers  by 
no  ordinary  tie,  and  those,  who  have  accompanied  the  writer  of  the 
Waverly  Novels  from  the  threshold  of  his  literary  career  to  the  scene 
of  his  last  labors,  will  pray  for  a  renewal  of  the  veteran  pilgrim's  age- 
during  his  sojourn  in  the  land  of  the  olive  and  the  vine.       C.  S.  1VL 
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Farewell  !  and  if  ever  unbidden  shall  start 
One  thought  to  awake  the  remembrance  of  me, 
Dismiss  it,  false  maiden,  at  once  from  thy  heart,. 
As  freely  as  mine  does  its  passion  for  thee. 

I  do  not   upbraid  thee,  I  breathe  no  regret, 

I  scorn  that  a  tear-drop  should  blister  my  line  ; 

I  can  truly  forgive,  and  I  gladly  forget 

That  the  love  1  recall  for  a  moment  was  thine. 

To  the  eye  there  are  fruits  that  are  goodly,  indeed, 

But  ashes  and  bitterness  lurk  at  the  core ; 

And  he,  who  has  leaned  on  a  treacherous  reed, 

That  has  broken  or  pierced  him,  should  trust  it  no  morei. 

At  Fashion's  cold  altar  I  bend  not  the  knee, 
My  spirit  must  bow  at  a  holier  shrine  ; 
Yield  thou,  if  thou  wilt,  to  her  hollow  decree,. 
And  the  sacred  delights  of  affection  resign. 

I  shall  envy  no  rival  the  prize  he  may  gain  ;■ — 

The  many-hued  bow  is  transportingly  fair ; 

But  he  who  pursues  it  will  find  to  his  pain, 

He  has  worshiped  a  cloud  and  grasped  nothing  but  air 
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Our  village  is  the  very  place  where  the  muse  of  lyric  poetry  should 
take  up  her  abode ; — it  is  so  quiet  and  green.  The  natives  believe 
there  is  not  so  lonely  a  spot  under  the  blue  heavens  ;  but  strangers 
say,  there  is  nothing  particularly  beautiful  in  the  town,  excepting, 
always,  the  graceful  rounding  of  the  hills,  and  the  easy  meandering  of 
its  little  river.  The  poetry,  inspired  by  our  verdant  scenery,  is  full  of 
a  serene  and  affectionate  spirit.  We  have  no  rushing  cataracts,  sky- 
wrapped  mountains,  gloomy  caverns,  and  sea-beaten  cliffs,  to  awaken 
bold  and  startling  thoughts.  Byron's  muse  would  have  died  of  inani- 
tion if  she  had  been  exiled  to  our  village. 

Most  of  our  school-girls  were  scribblers.  Our  very  best  poet  was 
Donald  McAllister,  one  of  our  school-boys,  who  perished  among  the 
"  coral  rocks  in  Madagascar  seas."  There  was  one  remarkably  dull 
boy  in  our  parish.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  about  fourteen 
years  old,  leaving  him  nothing  except  a  small  poorly-furnished  house 
and  a  few  ragged  books.  The  boy  lived  there  all  alone,  gathering  for 
fuel  the  decayed  leaves  and  branches  which  were  profusely  scattered 
in  the  forest  where  his  hut  was  situated,  going  every  day  to  labor  for 
his  bread  at  Doctor  Johnson's  farm,  and,  at  his  leisure  hours,  poring 
over  those  ancient  books. 

Sometimes  a  wealthy,  generous-minded  lady  would  bestow  on  him 
a  worn-out  coat,  after  needfully  cutting  off  the  buttons  and  depositing 
them  in  her  own  work-box,  or  a  hat  and  shoes,  from  which  parts  of  the 
rim  and  soles  had  been  abstracted.  Sometimes  he  carried  about 
coarse  willow  baskets  which  he  had  made  in  the  long  winter  evenings 
by  the  light  of  a  pitch-pine  knot.  He  was  considered  dull,  because  he 
never  played  at  ball,  or  hide-and-seek,  with  other  boys.  He  could  not 
understand  a  jest,  even  if  he  was  himself  the  object  of  it,  and,  if  it 
was  more  bluntly  repeated,  he  did  not  return  it,  but  the  tear  would 
glisten  in  his  eyes,  which  some  said,  was  "mighty  babyish  for  a  great 
boy  like  him."  If  a  school-mate  struck  him,  instead  of  resenting  the 
affront,  he  would  treat  the  offender  with  kindness.  A  few  supposed 
he  was  a  coward,  but  a  greater  number  believed  it  was  because  the 
Bible,  his  chosen  book,  commanded  us  "  not  to  avenge  ourselves,  but 
to  return  good  for  evil."  He  could  not  have  been  a  coward,  for  he 
used  to  walk  through  the  burying-ground  to  visit  the  graves  of  his 
parents,  every  moonlight  evening.  If  he  was  ever  questioned  upon  any 
subject,  he  only  replied,  "No,"  "Yes,"  or  "  I  can't  tell  ;"  this  was 
the  most  he  was  ever  heard  to  say.  But,  although  he  was  called 
stupid,  he  was  very  amiable,  respectful  to  his  superiors,  and  oblig- 
ing to  all.  No  one  could  accuse  him  of  a  wicked  action,  or  of  neg- 
lecting to  attend  church.  So  he  lived  until  he  was  eighteen  years 
old,  when  an  event  occurred  which  tended  to  bring  him  greatly  into 
notice. 

There  was  a  pretty  girl,  named  Sarah  Cross,  who  lived  about  a  mile 
from  his  cottage,  to  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  carry  the  first 
blown  roses,  and  the  finest  peaches  from  his  little  garden.  That  was 
all.     He  never  saw  her  more  than  twice  a  year,  excepting  at  church 
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and  singing-meetings  in  the  school-house,  and  never  said  ten  words  to 
her  in  his  life,  perhaps.  One  day  she  was  merrily  skipping  across  the 
frozen  mill-pond,  when  the  ice  suddenly  gave  way,  and  she  sunk  under 
the  water.  The  miller  saw  her  fall  in,  and  came  to  her  assistance, 
but  she  was  entirely  lifeless  before  he  succeeded  in  getting  her  out. 
Many  sad  lamentations  were  sent  up  by  old  and  young,  and  they 
were  mingled  with  heart-felt  gratitude,  for  many  of  the  school-children 
had  passed  over  the  pond  that  very  morning  in  perfect  safety. 
Harry  Brown  attended  her  funeral,  as  all  the  parish  did,  and  when  he 
came  to  look  at  the  corpse,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  aloud. 
From  this  time  there  was  a  visible  change  in  his  appearance.  He  was 
not  so  steady  at  his  work  as  usual.  He  visited  the  burying-ground, 
morning  and  night,  and  planted  a  willow  over  Sarah's  grave,  where  he 
used  to  sit  reading  his  old  books.  He  was  always  moving  his  lips  as 
if  whispering,  besides  which  he  purchased,  at  the  store,  quill  after  quill, 
and  sheet  after  sheet  of  paper,  until  all  were  in  the  fidgets  to  know 
what  he  could  find  to  do  with  it.  At  last  it  came  out.  He  was  turn- 
ing poet. 

The  first  poem  he  wrote  was  a  lament  for  Sarah  Cross,  a  most  heart- 
melting  thing.  The  next  was  an  elegy  for  Tim  Jeremy's  little  girl. 
It  also  contained  a  notice  of  the  kindness  of  Eleanor  Wakefield,  now 
Mrs.  George  Graves,  who  used  to  watch  by  its  sick  cradle.  It  was 
very  much  admired  by  Eleanor,  to  whom  it  was  first  shown.  She 
handed  it  about  to  every  body,  and  every  body  praised  it  and  begged 
a  copy.  The  third  was  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Deacon  Haskell,  who 
was  beloved  by  every  one  for  her  benevolence  and  piety.  And,  as 
Ensign  Jewett  observed,  "  now  he  had  once  set  a-going,  there  was  no 
stopping  him."  He  expatiated  in  rhyme  upon  the  stars,  the  pretty 
girls,  the  trees  and  birds,  night  and  morning,  the  meeting-house,  and 
all  nature  besides — generously  enriching  his  poems  with  apposite  quo- 
tations from  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Homer  and  Virgil.  A  spirit  of  hum- 
ble devotion  to  God,  and  sincere  love  to  man,  were  diffused  in  all  his 
writings.  The  lines  were  usually  a  little  irregular,  and  the  style  some- 
times rough.  He  had  never  conversed,  and  was  only  beginning  to 
write,  consequently  he  found  himself  greatly  in  want  of  words.  He 
applied  to  his  dictionary,  which,  indeed,  furnished  him  with  an  abund- 
ance, but  unfortunately  he  often  selected  those  which  were  obsolete 
or  unusual.  Our  minister,  however,  took  occasion  to  hand  him  some 
well-written  modern  works,  the  style  of  which  he  seemed  greatly  to 
admire  and  endeavored  to  imitate.  What  a  change  had  taken  place 
in  this  young  man's  prospects  within  a  year  !  From  a  lonely,  retiring 
boy,  he  had  suddenly  shot  up  into  a  man — a  poet — all  in  a  moment. 
He  bethought  himself  that  his  costume  was  not  quite  befitting  his  new 
character,  and  forthwith  he  diligently  went  to  work  for  Deacon  Haskell 
until  his  means  were  sufficient  to  procure  himself  a  complete  suit  of 
iron-gray,  with  a  scarlet-and-green  plaid  cloak.  When  he  "  came 
out,"  he  was  quite  a  noticeable  figure  in  our  singing-seats.  He  was 
elegantly  tall  and  slender.  His  head  was  covered  with  heavy,  bright- 
yellow  natural  curls.  His  light  gray  eyes  were  rather  dull,  unless 
he  was  in  a  revery,  or  animated  by  music,  when  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
would  so  dilate,  that  you  would  fancy  the  whole  eye  was  black,  and 
so  sparkling  one  could  hardly  look   at   him.     'T  was  a  pity  he  could 
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not  converse.     The  language  of  the  pen,  and   the  unspeakable   elo- 
quence of  the  eye,  were  all  he  could  boast. 

When  Squire  NewelPs  eldest  daughter,  Fanny,  died,  Harry  Brown 
composed  so  pathetic  an  elegy  upon  her  death,  that  her  father  gave 
him  a  flute,  and  her  brother  John  offered  to  teach  him  to  play  it.  It 
thrills  my  heart  at  this  distance  of  time  to  remember  how  meltingly  in 
the  summer  evening  came  the  notes  of  Bonnie  Doon  and  Auld  Robin 
Gray  across  the  little  river,  from  the  thick  forest  in  which  the  poet's 
cot  was  hidden — Oh,  it  was  the  soul  of  melody — and  the  deep  quiet  of 
our  green  valley  was  in  perfect  unison  with  its  sweet  pensiveness. 
One  Monday  morning,  Harry,  as  usual,  hung  out  his  iron-grays,  and 
his  green-and-scarlet  cloak  to  air,  while  he  was  reading  his  chapter  in 
the  Bible.  Very  few  mischievous  and  light-fingered  people  are  there 
in  our  village,  but  there  is  no  place  entirely  without  them,  and  when 
the  poet  had  replaced  his  Bible  upon  the  shelf,  covered  his  fire, 
swept  the  hearth,  and  gone  out  to  look  to  his  Sunday  garment,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  green-and-scarlet  cloak  had  mysteriously  disappeared. 
He  went  back  in  great  consternation  to  his  arm-chair,  and  resting  his 
head  on  his  hands,  pondered  gloomily  the  abduction  of  his  raiment. 
"  It  cannot  have  gone  away  without  help,  and  therefore  somebody  must 
have  helped  it  away,"  reasoned  he ;  but  who  1  There  was  no  trace  of 
the  thief,  and  the  poet  would  not  allow  himself  to  suspect  any  one 
of  the  larceny.  "  One  thing  I  can  do,"  thought  he,  and  after  pacing 
the  room  awhile,  he  sat  down  to  write  an  advertisement  directed  "  to 
the  person  who  took  away  a  green-and-red  cloak  belonging  to  Harry 
Brown."  In  this  document  he  meekly  set  forth  that  "  the  person  had 
injured  him  without  a  cause,  but  he  freely  forgave  him,  and  would  use 
no  means  to  bring  him  to  justice.  He,  however,  besought  him  to  re- 
member that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  sin — a  sin  that  would  shut 
him  out  of  heaven  if  he  did  not  repent  of  it — that  he  might  suddenly 
die,  and  find  no  space  for  repentance.  At  any  rate,  if  he  should  per- 
sist in  the  evil  course  he  had  begun,  it  must  inevitably  bring  him  to 
the  gallows.  He  was  willing  to  allow  him  the  use  of  the  cloak  until 
Saturday  night,  when  he  begged  him  to  return  it,  as  he  could  not 
otherwise  attend  church."  It  was  winter,  and  we  had  then  no  stoves 
in  our  church. 

One  copy  of  this  advertisement,  he  nailed  up  on  the  door  of  the 
church,  another  on  the  store,  and  another  on  the  central  school-house. 
All  that  week,  groups  of  men;  or  girls,  or  school-children,  might  be 
seen  clustered  around  the  notices,  and  one  young  man  who  had  been 
reading  them,  was  seen  to  retire  in  evident  and  irrepressible  agita- 
tion. On  Friday  evening,  the  poet  heard  an  inexplicable  rustling 
among  the  bushes  at  his  door,  and,  on  opening  it,  he  discovered  his 
cloak  upon  the  door-stone.  He  examined  the  pocket  to  see  if  the 
hymn-book  was  gone.  It  was  there,  in  company  with  some  silver 
pieces,  which  the  penitent  offender  had  offered  as  an  atonement  for  his 
theft.  Harry  deposited  them  in  the  charity-box,  as  a  thank-offering  for 
the  restoration  of  his  cloak. 

This  short-lived  affliction  served,  on  the  whole,  to  do  him  good.  It 
reminded  him  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  time  of  want  or  of 
losses,  and  he  became  more  industrious,  and  began  to  lay  up  a  portion 
of  his  small  earnings. 
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How  our  poet,  in  spite  of  his  rhyming  propensities,  could  fall  in 
love  with,  and  marry  plump  Patty  Gale,  and  how  he  managed  to  court 
her,  with  the  aid  of  monosyllables  only,  was  a  marvel,  passing  the 
ability  of  our  wisest  heads  to  explain. 

But  I  had  the  story  in  confidence  from  Nancy,  Patty's  sister,  and 
there  was  nothing  so  very  remarkable  in  it,  after  all.  He  merely  ad- 
dressed a  sonnet  to  her,  as  he  did  to  several  of  us  village  girls,  and 
we,  indeed,  thought  nothing  of  it,  only  that  he  remembered  us  kindly  ; 
but  she  (and  she  was  a  saucy  girl)  taking  advantage  of  the  affection- 
ate style  of  the  poem,  and  her  own  good  graces,  (for  she  was,  it  must 
be  conceded,  extremely  "  pretty-looking,"  only  she  was  so  plump)  re- 
turned him  an  equally  kind  answer.  There  were  some  sentiments 
like  these  at  the  close  of  the  sonnet — 

Thus,  day  and  night,  I  sigh  and  languish, 
Oh  will  you  not  regard  my  anguish  ? 
For  you  can  save  me  if  you  will, 
And  make  me  very  happy  still. 
My  joy  would  never,  never  fail, 
If  I  could  marry  Patty  Gale. 

Patty  was  quite  unable  to  resist  this  affecting  appeal.  The  tears 
rolled  down  her  rosy  cheeks  while  she  perused  it.  She  immediately  re- 
turned him  an  answer,  telling  him  "she  would  be  his  wife  and  he 
might  call  and  see  her  the  next  evening.  She  was  sorry  he  had  suf- 
fered so  much  on  her  account ;  but  she  could  not  blame  herself,  as  she 
did  not  know  of  it  before." 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  Harry  expected  or  even  desir- 
ed any  reply,  least  of  all  such  a  reply  as  this  ;  but  he  visited  her,  and 
although  the  conversation  was  carried  on  pretty  much  without  his  aid, 
it  was  fully  settled,  with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  that  they  should 
marry  next  autumn.  But  in  the  autumn,  her  father  was  very  ill,  and 
therefore  the  wedding  was  deferred  to  winter,  when  the  sleigh-bells 
rang  a  loud  and  merry  peal  as  the  long  procession  moved  rapidly  by  in 
its  way  to  Harry  Brown's  cottage  in  the  wood.  You  would  hardly 
have  recognized  that  old  cottage — it  was  so  nicely  painted  and  white- 
washed ;  for  though  Henry  was  poor,  Capt.  Gale  was  rich,  and  gener- 
ous, too,  and  it  gave  him  sincere  pleasure  to  contribute  to  his  chil- 
dren's comfort- 
Henry  Brown  has  learned  to  talk  and  laugh,  but  he  has  forgotten 
his  muse,  his  reveries,  and  his  moonlight  wanderings  in  the  church- 
yard. 

With  his  marriage  commenced  the  decline  of  poetry  in  our  village, 
and  we  have  not  at  present  a  solitary  scribbler  of  rhyme  among  us. 
The  river  winds  as  calmly  as  ever.  The  green  hills  slope  as  graceful- 
ly, and  the  wild-birds  carol  as  sweetly,  but  there  is  no  minstrel  to  spread 
their  praises  in  immortal  song. 

If  any  stranger  should  have  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  poet's  birth- 
place, let  him  ride  up  the  Shanobie  road,  (it  is  a  very  smooth,  shady 
road,  and  not  much  out  of  the  way)  until  he  comes  to  the  walnut  wood, 
and,  closely  embowered  by  those  heavy  old  trees,  he  may  discover  a 
little  one-sided  yellow  cottage,  with  plenty  of  red  and  white  rose- 
bushes and  tall  sun-flowers  iin  front  with  glittering  rows  of  tin  milk- 
pans  under  the  windows.     It  would  afford  him  but  little  pleasure  to 
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look  into  the  dwelling.  He  would  only  find  a  merry  yellow-haired 
man  and  a  plump  black-eyed  woman,  and  some  half  a  dozen  rosy 
romps  of  children. 

Abundance  of  good-nature  is  there,  and  health  and  industry,  but 
the  genius  of  romance  and  the  spirit  of  poetry,  long  since  unfolded 
their  bright  wings  and  flew  away  together.  Everallin. 


UGLY    REFLECTIONS. 

O  there  are  times 
When  all  this  fret  and  tumult  that  we  hear 
Seemeth  more  stale  than  to  the  sexton's  ear 

His  own  dull  chimes. 

Ding  dong  !  ding  dong ! 
The  world  is  in  a  simmer  like  a  sea 
Over  a  pent  volcano — wo  is  me 

All  the  day  long. 

From  crib  to  shroud, 
Nurse  o'er  our  cradles  screameth  lullaby, 
And  friends  in  boots  tramp  round  us  as  we  die, 

Snuffling  aloud. 

At  morning's  call 
The  blear-eyed  pug-dog  welcomes  in  the  sun, 
And  flea-bit  mongrels,  wakening  one  by  one, 

Give  answer  all. 

When  evening  dim 
Draws  round  us,  then  the  lonely  caterwaul, 
Tart  solo,  sour  duet,  and  general  squall — 

These  are  our  hymn. 

Women,  with  tongues 
Like  polar  needles,  ever  on  the  jar — 
Men,  plugless  stopcocks,  whose  deep  fountains  are 

Within  their  lungs. 

Children,  with  drums 
•Strapped  round  them  by  the  fond  paternal  ass, 
Peripatetics  with  a  blade  of  grass 

Between  their  thumbs. 

Vagrants,  whose  arts 
Have  caged  some  devil  in  their  mad  machine, 
Which  grinding,  squeaks,  with  husky  groans  between, 

Come  out  by  starts. 

Cockneys  that  kill 
Thin  horses  of  a  Sunday — men,  with  clams, 
Hoarse  as  young  bisons  roaring  for  their  dams, 

From  hill  to  hill. 

Soldiers,  with  guns 
Making  a  nuisance  of  the  blessed  air, 
Promising  youth  and  Patriots  worse  for  wear, 

Punsters  with  puns  ! 

Storms,  thunders,  waves  ! 
Howl,  crash,  and  bellow,  for  ye  needs  must  roar — 
Death,  hug  thy  minions  close,  or  men  will  snore 

.Even  in  their  graves  !  O.  W.  H. 
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Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  have  seen  Carver's  or  School- 
craft's Travels.  If  they  have,  it  may  be  that  they  know,  albeit  neither  of 
the  books  is  worth  a  brass  pin  as  authority,  that  the  Chippewa  and 
Dahcotah  tribes  have  waged  war  against  each  other  so  long  that  the 
origin  of  their  hostility  is  beyond  the  ken  of  man.  General  Pike  per- 
suaded them  to  make  peace  in  1800,  but  it  lasted  only  till  his  back 
was  turned.  The  agents  for  the  government  have  brought  about  sev- 
eral treaties  between  the  tribes,  in  which  forgiveness,  and  friendship 
for  the  future,  were  solemnly  promised.  Indian  hereditary  hate  is 
stronger  than  Indian  faith,  and  these  bargains  were  always  violated  as 
soon  as  opportunity  occurred.  Nevertheless,  our  executive  gave  orders, 
in  182-,  that  a  general  congress  of  all  the  belligerent  tribes  on  the 
frontier  should  be  held  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  They  flocked  to  the 
treaty  ground  from  all  quarters,  to  see  the  sovereignty  or  majesty  (we 
know  not  which  is  the  better  word,)  of  the  United  States,  ably  repre- 
sented by  Governors  Cass  and  Clark,  who  acted  as  commissioners. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  on  this  occasion  was  founded  on  an 
error.  It  supposed  that  the  quarrels  of  the  Indians  were  occasioned 
by  a  dispute  concerning  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  territories. 
Never  was  a  treaty  followed  by  more  unhappy  results,  at  least  as  far  as 
it  concerned  the  Dahcotahs. 

They  concurred  in  the  arrangement  of  their  boundaries  proposed 
by  the  commissioners,  as  they  do  in  every  measure  proposed  by  an 
American  officer,  thinking  that  compulsion  would  otherwise  be  used. 
But  they  were  not  satisfied,  nor  had  they  reason  to  be,  for  their  ancient 
limits  were  grievously  abridged.  All  the  Indians  present  had,  or  im- 
agined they  had,  another  cause  of  complaint.  They  had  been  supplied 
with  food,  while  the  congress  lasted,  by  the  United  States,  as  was  the 
reasonable  practice,  for  they  cannot  hunt  and  make  treaties  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Dysentery  supervened  on  the  change  of  diet.  Some 
died  on  the  ground,  and  a  great  many  perished  on  the  way  from  Prairie 
du  Chien  to  their  hunting  grounds.  Always  suspicious  of  the  whites, 
they  supposed  that  their  food  had  been  poisoned ;  the  arguments  of 
their  traders  could  not  convince  them  of  the  contrary,  and  hundreds  will 
die  in  that  belief. 

Moreover,  they  did  not  receive  such  presents  as  the  British  agents 
had  been  wont  to  bestow  on  them,  and  they  complained  that  such 
stinginess  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great  people,  and  that  it  also 
showed  a  manifest  disregard  of  their  necessities.  They  were  especially 
indignant  at  being  stinted  in  whisky.  It  behooved  the  commissioners, 
indeed,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  effecting  any  measure  by  bribery, 
but  the  barbarians  did  not  view  the  matter  in  that  light.  To  show 
them  that  the  liquor  was  not  withheld  on  account  of  its  value,  two 
barrels  were  brought  upon  the  ground.  Each  dusky  countenance  was 
instantly  illuminated  with  joy  at  the  agreeable  prospect,  but  they  were 
to  learn  that  there  is  sometimes  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip. 
Each  lower  jaw  dropped  at  least  six  inches  when  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners staved  in  the  heads  of  the  casks  with  an  axe.  "  It  was  a  pity," 
said  old  Wakhpakootay,  speaking  of  the  occurrence,  "  it  was  a  great 
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pity  !  There  was  enough  of  it  to  have  kept  me  drunk  all  the  days  of 
my  life."  Wakhpakootay's  only  feelings  were  grief  and  astonishment, 
but  most  of  his  fellows  thought  that  this  making  a  promise  to  the  eye 
in  order  to  break  it  to  the  sense  was  a  grievous  insult,  and  so  they 
continue  to  regard  it  to  this  day. 

The  next  year  a  small  party  of  Chippewas  came  to  St.  Peters,  (about 
which  there  are  four  Dahcotah  villages)  on  pretence  of  business  with 
"  their  father,"  the  agent,  but  in  reality  to  beg  ammunition,  clothing, 
and,  ahove  all,  strong  drink.  The  Dahcotahs  soon  gathered  about  the 
place  with  frowns  on  their  faces  and  guns  in  their  hands.  Neverthe- 
less, three  of  the  Chippeways  ventured  to  visit  the  Columbian  Fur 
Company's  trading  house,  two  miles  from  the  fort.  While  there,  they 
became  aware  of  their  danger,  and  desired  two  of  the  white  men  at- 
tached to  the  establishment  to  accompany  them  back,  thinking  that 
their  presence  might  be  some  protection.  They  were  in  error.  As 
they  passed  a  little  coppice,  three  Dahcotahs  sprung  from  behind  a  log 
with  the  speed  of  light,  fired  their  pieces  into  the  face  of  the  foremost, 
and  then  fled.  The  guns  must  have  been  double  loaded,  for  the  man's 
head  was  literally  blown  from  his  shoulders,  and  his  white  companions 
were  spattered  with  his  brains  and  blood.  The  survivors  gained  the 
fort  without  further  molestation.  Their  comrade  was  buried  on  the 
spot  where  he  fell.  A  staff  was  set  up  on  his  grave,  which  became  a 
landmark,  and  received  the  name  of  The  Murder  Pole.  The  murder- 
ers boasted  of  their  achievement,  and  with  impunity.  They  and  their 
tribe  thought  that  they  had  struck  a  fair  blow  on  their  ancient  enemies, 
in  a  becoming  manner.  It  was  only  said,  that  Toopunkah  Zeze  of 
the  village  of  the  Batture  aux  Fievres,  and  two  others,  had  each 
acquired  a  right  to  wear  skunk  skins  on  their  heels  and  war-eagles' 
feathers  on  their  heads. 

A  winter  passed,  and  the  murdered  man  was  not  revenged.  In  the 
spring,  we  had  another  striking  proof  of  Indian  regard  to  treaty  stipu- 
lations and  Indian  love  for  American  citizens  ;  and  also  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  government  that  had  expected  to  bind  them  with  strips  of  paper,  or 
parchment.  Every  one  knows  that  the  western-country  French  peo- 
ple make  maple  sugar  in  the  spring.  M.  Methode,  chose  to  set  up  his 
sugar  camp  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  river,  two  miles  from  Prairie  du 
Chien.  His  wife,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  we  ever  saw,  ac- 
companied him  with  her  five  children.  Beside  these,  the  wolves  and 
the  trees  were  his  only  companions.  A  week  elapsed,  and  he  had  not 
been  seen  at  the  Prairie.  One  of  his  friends,  thinking  that  he  might 
have  been  taken  ill,  and  was  unable  to  come  for  his  supplies,  resolved 
to  visit  his  camp. 

On  reaching  the  mouth  of  Yellow  river  the  man  shouted  aloud,  that 
Methode  or  his  dog  might  answer,  and  thereby  indicate  in  what  exact 
spot  in  the  woods  his  cabin  stood.  No  answer  was  returned.  After 
searching  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  calling  till  he  was  hoarse,  he  fell 
upon  a  little  path  which  soon  brought  him  to  the  ruins  of  a  hut  that 
appeared  to  have  been  recently  burned.  All  was  as  still  as  it  might 
have  been  at  the  birth  of  time.  Concluding  that  Methode  had  burned 
his  camp  and  gone  higher  up  the  river,  the  honest  Canadian  turned 
homeward.  He  had  not  gone  ten  steps  when  he  saw  something  that 
made  him  quicken  his  pace.     It  was  the  body  of  Methode' s  dog.     The 
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animal  had  been  shot  with  half  a  score  of  balls,  and  yet  held  in  his 
dead  jaws  a  mouthful  of  scarlet  cloth,  which,  apparently,  he  had  torn 
from  an  Indian  calf.  The  man  ran  at  full  speed  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  threw  himself  into  his  canoe,  and  paddled  with  all  his  might  till 
he  was  out  of  gun  shot  from  the  shore. 

Having  made  what  he  had  seen  public,  a  party  was  soon  assembled, 
all  good  men  and  true,  and  well  armed.  They  soon  gained  the  spot, 
and  began  to  explore  the  ruins  of  the  hut.  The  bodies  of  the  whole 
family  were  there,  and  it  was  evident  that  accidental  fire  had  not 
occasioned  their  death.  They  were  shockingly  mangled  ;  Madame 
Methode  in  particular.  Her  husband's  hand  grasped  a  bloody  knife,, 
from  which  it  was  inferred  that  he  had  not  fallen  unavenged.  Yet  the 
stains  might  have  come  from  his  own  person. 

When  the  coroner's  inquest  sat,  it  appeared  that  a  party  of  Winne- 
bagoes  had  been  out,  notwithstanding  the  treaty,  against  the  Chippe- 
was,  and  had  returned  unsuccessful.  Fifteen  of  them  had  been  seen 
near  the  Yellow  river  two  days  after  Methode's  departure  from  the 
Prairie.  It  was  ascertained  that  two  Winnebagoes  had  been  buried 
that  night.  The  white  party  returned  to  the  village  ;  and,  the  next  day, 
an  Indian  boy  of  fourteen  admitted  that  he  had  seen  Methode's  camp 
while  hunting,  and  had  communicated  his  discovery  to  his  companions. 
To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  Wamandoosgara-Ha,  an  Indian  of 
very  bad  reputation,  made  his  appearance  in  the  village  in  a  pair  of 
red  leggins,  one  of  which  had  been  torn  behind.  He  came  to  tell  the 
agent,  Mr.  Boilevin,  how  much  he  loved  the  Americans,  and  that 
he  strongly  suspected  the  Saques  of  the  murder  that  had  been  com- 
mitted. He  demanded  a  blanket  and  a  bottle  of  whisky  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  zealous  friendship.  Mr.  Boilevin  caused  the  friendly 
Winnebago  to  be  arrested,  and  examined  him  closely.  Then  the  mur- 
derer called  up  his  Indian  spirit,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  implicated 
several  others. 

A  party  of  militia  forthwith  started  for  the  nearest  Winnebago  camp. 
We  are  able  to  state  (and  we  love  to  be  correct  in  important  particu- 
lars) that  the  captain  wore  neither  plume  nor  sash,  nor  any  thing  else 
that  might  have  made  him  conspicuous  ;  that  the  men  did  not  march  in 
the  style  most  approved  on  Boston  common  ;  that  they  beat  no  drum 
before  them  ;  and  that  none  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  sham-fight.  No  ; 
each  marched  on  "  his  own  hook,"  each  carried  a  good  rifle  or  north- 
west gun,  and  each  kept  his  person  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  Indian  camp  was  surprised  and  complete- 
ly surrounded,  and  the  savages  saw  that  their  best,  and,  indeed,  only 
course,  was  to  surrender  quietly.  However,  the  whites  found  only  one 
of  those  they  sought  in  the  camp,  and  took  him  away  with  them.  The 
celebrated  chief  Descorrie  followed  them. 

"  Father,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Boilevin,"  you  know  that  there  are  fool- 
ish young  men  among  every  people.  Those  who  have  done  this  thing, 
were  foolish  young  men,  over  whom  I  and  the  other  wise  men  have  no 
control.  Besides,  when  they  went  to  Yellow  river,  they  had  just 
drank  the  last  of  a  keg  which  you  gave  them  yourself.  It  was  the 
whisky,  and  not  they,  that  killed  Methode  and  abused  his  wife. 
Father,  I  think  you  should  excuse  their  folly  this  time,  and  they  will 
never  do  the  like  again.     Father,  their  families  are  very  poor,  and  if 
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you  will  give  them  clothing  and  something  to  eat,  you  may  be  sure 
that  they  will  never  kill  another  white  man." 

"  I  shall  give  them  nothing,"  said  the  agent,  "  and  still  be  sure  that 
they  will  never  kill  another  man.     They  will  assuredly  be  hanged." 

'"'  Your  heart  is  very  hard,  father,"  replied  Descorrie.  "  Your  heart 
is  very  hard,  but  I  cannot  think  that  it  will  be  as  you  say.  You  know 
that  if  you  take  our  young  men's  lives,  we  cannot  prevent  others  from 
revenging  them.  Our  warriors  have  always  taken  two  lives  for  one. 
Our  Great  Father  (the  president)  is  not  so  hard-hearted  as  you  are. 
Our  young  men  have  killed  a  great  many  of  your  people,  and  he  has 
always  forgiven  them." 

At  that  time,  Prairie  du  Chien  had  no  great  reason  to  boast  of  her 
administration  of  justice.  A  soldier,  indeed,  had  been  scourged  at 
the  public  whipping  post,  a  man  of  ninety  had  been  fined  for  lewdness, 
an  Indian  had  been  kicked  out  of  a  wheat-field  on  which  he  was 
trampling,  and  the  magistracy  prided  themselves  not  a  little  on  these 
energetic  acts  of  duty.  A  jail  there  was,  but  it  was  of  wood,  and 
stood  so  far  from  the  village,  that  a  prisoner  might  carve  the  logs  at 
noon-day  without  much  danger  of  detection.  Scandal  says,  that  the 
jailor  was  wont  to  bolt  the  door  of  it  with  a  boiled  carrot.  Into  this 
strong  hold  the  criminals  were  put  at  night — the  place  did  not  own  a 
set  of  fetters — and  in  the  morning  they  were  missing.  Had  they  been 
left  to  their  own  devices,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  would  have  re- 
mained to  brave  their  fate,  but  it  is  thought  that  some  white  man 
advised  them  what  their  exact  legal  responsibilities  were,  and  advised 
them  to  escape. 

Coloned  Willoughby  Morgan  commanded  the  military  at  Prairie  du 
Chien.  He  immediately  caused  two  Winnebago  chiefs  to  be  seized, 
and  informed  the  tribe  that  they  would  not  be  liberated  till  the  mur- 
derers were  delivered  up.  They  were  soon  brought  in,  and  as  the 
civil  authority  had  proved  unable  to  keep  them,  they  were  committed  to 
the  garrison  guard-house.  Shortly  after  the  garrison  was  broken  up 
by  order  of  the  secretary  of  war,  and  the  troops  were  removed  to  St. 
Peters,  two  hundred  miles  farther  up.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
the  district  judge  who  was  to  try  the  prisoners,  and  they  were  there- 
fore transferred  to  St.  Peter's,  there  to  await  his  coming. 

They  had  long  to  wait ;  so  long,  indeed,  that  they  grew  excessively 
obese  and  phlegmatic.  In  the  following  autumn  another  party  of 
Chippewas  came  to  St.  Peter's,  and  as  they  remembered  what  had 
happened  the  year  before,  they  took  care  to  arrive  just  at  day-break 
and  proceeded  directly  to  the  fort.  There  were  twenty-four  persons 
in  the  band,  eight  of  whom  were  warriors  ;  the  rest  were  women  and 
children.  Their  chief  was  Kweeweezaizhish,  or  the  Flat  Mouth,  the 
great  man  of  the  Sandy  Lake  Chippewas.  He  led  his  little  troop 
straight  to  the  fort,  where  he  unfurled  and  planted  an  American  flag, 
and  then  demanded  an  interview  with  the  agent  and  commanding 
officers. 

The  Dahcotahs  soon  learned  what  was  passing,  and  by  the  time 
the  gates  were  opened  a  considerable  number  of  them  had  assembled 
to  gaze  upon  the  enemy.  Presently  the  officers  came  forth,  and  de- 
sired the  visiters  to  enter.  "  Be  not  angry,  father,"  replied  the  Flat 
Mouth,  "  but  I  would  rather  say  something  here,  before  I  enter  your 
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wigwam  or  eat  your  bread.    I  desire  that  these  Nahtooessies  (enemies) 
should  hear  it." 

The  colonel  sent  for  the  Chippewa  interpreter,  and  when  he  had 
come,  desired  the  chief  to  say  on. 

"  Father,"  said  the  chief,  "  you  know  that  more  than  a  year  since, 
we  made  peace  with  your  Nahtooessie  children,  because  you  desired 
us.  We  have  kept  the  peace  and  listened  to  your  advice,  as  we 
always  do,  for  our  American  fathers  are  wise  men  and  advise  us  for 
our  good.  These  men  know  whether  they  have  done  so  or  not.  I 
speak  with  a  sick  heart.  We  are  but  few  here,  and  these  men  will  not 
keep  the  peace  with  us.  We  ask  you  to  protect  us,  as  we  would  pro- 
tect you,  if  you  should  come  into  our  country." 

The  Colonel  replied  that  he  could  have  no  concern  with  the  quar- 
rels or  wars  of  the  Dahcotahs  and  Chippewas.  If  they  fought  any 
where  else,  he  could  not  help  it ;  but  while  they  remained  under  his 
flag  they  should  not  be  molested,  provided  they  did  not  molest  others. 
He  bade  them  pitch  their  lodges  on  a  spot  within  musket  shot  of 
the  walls,  and  there,  he  said  and  thought,  they  would  be  safe.  He 
would  make  their  cause  his  own  if  any  harm  should  come  to  them 
there.  This  speech  being  expounded  to  the  Dahcotahs,  they  all  ex- 
claimed, "  Hachee  !  hachee  !  hacheetoo !"  i.  e.  that  is  it !  that  is  right. 

The  Flat  Mouth  then  entered  the  fort  and  partook  of  American 
hospitality.  He  then  explained  the  object  of  his  visit.  It  was  the 
old  story,  repeated  the  thousandth  time.  They  were  very  poor  ;  they 
had  left  their  friends  at  home  with  heavy  hearts,  and  hoped  that  their 
father  would  give  them  something  to  make  them  glad.  In  short,  the 
endless  catalogue  of  Indian  wants  was  summed  by  a  humble  peti- 
tion for  a  little  of  their  father's  milk  (whisky)  "  to  make  them  cry" 
for  certain  friends  they  had  lost.  This  shameless  beggary  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  want  of  spirit.  The  main  j point  in  their 
political  code  is  equality  of  property ;  he  that  has  two  shirts  thinks  it 
a  duty  to  give  one  to  him  who  has  none.  He  who  has  none,  thinks  it 
no  shame  to  ask  one  of  him  who  has  two.  The  effect  of  this  system 
is,  that  they  are  always  in  want  of  every  thing,  and  the  application  of 
their  own  principle  of  action  to  their  white  neighbors  makes  their 
company  excessively  troublesome.  It  is  true  that  they  are  willing  to 
reciprocate,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  but  then  they  never  have  any 
thing  to  give. 

On  the  occasion  in  question  our  Chippewa  friends  got,  if  not  all 
they  asked,  yet  more  than  they  had  expected.  Then  after  having 
entertained  the  garrison  with  the  buffalo  dance,  they  left  the  fort  and 
set  up  their  lodges  as  they  had  been  directed. 

In  the  afternoon  Toopunkah  Zeze  arrived  from  the  Batture  aux 
Fievres,  with  seven  of  his  own  band  and  one  other.  They  went  di- 
rectly to  the  Chippewa  camp  and  entered  the  largest  lodge,  where  it 
happened  that  there  were  just  nine  persons.  The  young  Dahcotah 
above  named  held  in  his  hand  a  pipe,  the  stem  of  which  was  gaily 
ornamented  with  porcupine's  quills  and  hair  stained  red.  The  Chip- 
pewas spread  skins  for  his  party,  shook  hands  with  them,  invited  them 
courteously  to  be  seated.  They  also  directed  the  women  instantly  to 
prepare  a  feast  of  venison,  corn,  and  maple  sugar,  all  of  which  articles 
were  mixed  together  and  placed  before  the   Dahcotahs  in  brimming 
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bowls.  When  the  entertainment  was  over,  Toopunkah  Zeze  filled  the 
peace-pipe  he  had  brought  and  passed  it  round.  None  rejected  it, 
and  all  might,  therefore,  consider  themselves  pledged  to  peace,  if  not 
to  love.  The  conversation  then  became  general  and  amicable.  The 
Chippewa  women  coquetted  with  the  Dahcotah  youths,  who  seemed  in 
no  wise  disposed  to  consider  them  as  enemies. 

No  Dahcotah  is  suffered  to  wear  a  war  eagle's  feather  in  his  hair  till 
he  has  killed  his  man.  Toopunkah  Zeze  wore  one  for  the  Chippewa 
he  had  so  treacherously  slain  the  year  before,  as  we  have  already  re- 
lated. One  of  the  fair  Chippewas  noticed  it.  "  You  are  young  to 
wear  that,"  said  she. 

"  I  shall  wear  another 'before  I  am  much  older,"  he  replied. 

Certainly  after  so  much  friendly  intercourse  and  so  many  demon- 
strations of  good  will,  no  one  could  have  suspected  any  sinister  pur- 
pose. The  Chippewas,  too,  might  have  relied  on  their  proximity  to 
the  fort.  But,  "  the  heart  of  man  is  desperately  wicked."  The  Dah- 
cotahs had  shook  hands  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  with  their  for- 
mer foes,  had  eaten  of  their  fat  and  drank  of  their  strong.  At  last,  at 
sunset,  they  took  their  guns  and  rose  to  depart.  The  eight  foremost 
halted  outside  the  door,  while  the  last  held  it  aside  with  his  foot,  and 
all  discharged  their  guns  into  the  lodge,  excepting  one,  whose  piece 
missed  fire.  The  assassins  gave  the  Indian  cri  dejoi,  and  fled  like 
deer. 

The  guns  were  heard  in  the  fort,  and  the  news  soon  reached  the 
commanding  officer,  who  immediately  ordered  an  officer  to  proceed 
to  the  nearest  village  with  a  hundred  men,  and  apprehend  as  many 
Dahcotahs  as  possibly  he  could.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  the 
night  was  fast  coming  up  the  horizon.  The  Chippewas  who  had  not 
been  hurt  joined  the  party.  Circumstances  proved  favorable  to  the 
enterprise ;  just  as  the  party  left  the  gate,  upwards  of  a  hundred  armed 
Dahcotahs  appeared  on  a  low  ridge  near  the  fort.  Captain di- 
vided his  force,  and  despatched  one  party  round  a  small  wood  to  take 
the  enemy  in  rear,  while  he  advanced  upon  them  in  front.  The  Dah- 
cotahs kept  their  ground  firmly.  Some  covered  themselves  with  the 
scattered  scrub  oak  trees,  others  laid  down  in  the  long  grass.  Guns 
were  already  cocked  when  the  detached  party  appeared  in  their  rear. 
Then  the  Indians  gave  way.  Most  escaped,  but  thirty  were  taken 
and  speedily  conveyed  to  the  fort,  where  accommodations  were  pro- 
vided for  them  in  the  guard-house  and  the  black-hole.  The  Chippe- 
was, too,  removed  their  lodges  into  the  fort,  and  the  wounded  were 
carried  to  the  hospital. 

Eight  balls  had  been  fired  into  the  Chippewa  lodge,  and  every  one 
took  effect.  The  wounds  were  the  most  ghastly  that  we  ever  saw 
made  by  bullets.  The  party  had  been  lying,  or  reclining,  on  their  mats ; 
for  there  is  no  standing  in  a  Chippewa  lodge.  Consequently  the  balls 
had  passed  through  their  limbs  and  bodies  diagonally,  tearing  and 
cutting  more  than  it  is  usual  for  pieces  of  lead  to  do,  though  as  rag- 
ged as  chewing  can  make  them.  One  woman  was  killed  outright,  one 
man  was  mortally,  and  another  severely  wounded,  the  latter  being  sliot 
through  both  ancle  joints  and  crippled  forever.  All  the  rest  were 
women  and  children,  and  more  or  less  severely  wounded. 
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There  was  weeping  and  wailing  in  the  Chippewa  lodges  that  night. 
The  noisy  lamentations  of  the  women  broke  the  rest  of  the  whole 
garrison ;  but  no  one  desired  them  to  be  silent,  for  the  rudest  soldier 
there  respected  the  sincerity  of  their  sorrow.  Never  were  Indian 
knives  driven  deeper  into  squaw's  flesh  in  token  of  grief  than  on  that 
occasion.  This  practice  of  mortifying  the  body,  on  the  death  of  friends, 
seems  to  be,  and  to  have  been,  common  to  all  rude  people.  The 
Jews  clothed  themselves  in  sackcloth  and  threw  ashes  on  their  heads  ; 
Achilles  refused  to  wash  his  face  till  the  funereal  rites  had  been  per- 
formed over  the  body  of  Patroclus.  Now,  the  male  Chippewas  black- 
ened their  faces,  indeed,  but  they  did  not  gash  their  arms.  A  soldier 
who  spoke  their  language  asked  them  why  they  did  not  conform  to 
the  ancient  usage  of  their  nation.  "  Perhaps  we  shall  have  use  for  our 
guns  to-morrow,"  replied  the  Little  Soldier.  "  We  must  lose  no 
blood,  though  our  hearts  bleed,  for  we  must  be  able  to  see  straight 
over  our  gun  barrels." 

The  Little  Soldier  was  right  in  his  surmise  and  precaution.  At 
early  day  dawn  the  commanding  officer  visited  the  wounded  Chippe- 
was, and  asked  them  if  they  could  recognize  any  of  their  aggressors, 
in  case  they  should  appear  before  them.  They  replied  eagerly  in  the 
affirmative.  He  then  asked  them  why  they  had  not  been  more  on 
their  guard.  "  We  respected  your  flag,"  replied  the  mortally  wounded 
man,  "  and  thought  that  our  enemies  would  do  the  same."  The  colonel 
then  asked  whether  they  had  given  the  Dahcotahs  no  provocation. 
"  None,"  said  the  Chippewa,  "  but  we  endured  much."  He  pre- 
sented the  peace-pipe  which  the  Dahcotahs  had  brought  with  them, 
and  said  that  the  hair  with  which  it  was  ornamented  had  belonged  to 
a  Chippewa  head.  We  know  not  how  he  made  the  discovery,  but  it  is 
well  known  to  all  who  have  lived  on  the  frontier,  that  an  Indian,  on 
seeing  a  scalp,  can  tell,  with  unerring  certainty,  to  what  tribe  it  be- 
longs. 

The  wounded  men  were  then,  with  their  own  joyful  consent,  placed 
on  litters  and  borne  to  the  guard-house.  The  Dahcotah  prisoners 
were  paraded  before  them  and  they  identified  two  of  the  number,  as 
having  belonged  to  the  band  of  assassins. 

"  I  deliver  them  into  your  hands,"  said  the  Colonel  to  the  Chip- 
pewa warriors."  They  have  deserved  death,  and  you  may  inflict  it,  or 
not,  as  you  think  proper.  If  you  do  not,  they  must  be  tried  by  the 
laws  which  govern  us  Americans.  I  have  no  power  to  put  them  to 
death.  You  may  let  them  go,  if  you  please  ;  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
matter."  This  speech  was  interpreted  faithfully  to  the  Chippewas,  but 
none  of  them  answered.  Instead  of  speaking,  they  examined  the 
flints  and  priming  of  their  guns.  The  Little  Soldier  drew  from  be- 
neath his  robe  a  few  fathoms  of  cord,  cut  from  an  elk  skin,  and  pre- 
sently secured  the  two  criminals,  fastening  them  together  by  the 
elbows.  It  was  observed  that  he  drew  his  knots  rather  tighter  than 
was  absolutely  necessary;  but  no  one  blamed  him.  The  Dahcotahs 
were  then  led  forth.  As  soon  as  they  passed  the  gate,  the  Chippewas 
halted  and  cocked  their  guns,  for  their  vengeance  was  growing 
impatient. 

"  You  must  not  shoot  them  under  our  walls,"  said  one  of  the 
officers. 
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**  I  hope  you  do  not  expect  us  to  take  them  very  far,"  replied  a 
Chippewa. 

The  procession  then  moved  on.  One  of  the  Dahcotahs  struck  up 
the  death  song.  The  other  attempted  it,  but  did  not  succeed  :  his 
voice  sunk  into  a  quaver  of  consternation.  The  Chippewas  led  them 
to  a  rising  ground,  about  two  furlongs  from  the  fort,  there  halted,  and 
bade  them  run  for  their  lives.  They  were  not  slow  to  obey  the  man- 
date, and  their  executioners  gave  them  thirty  yards  law.  At  that  dis- 
tance, six  guns  were  discharged  at  them,  and  they  fell  dead.  Instantly 
the  prairie  rang  with  the  Chippewa  cri  de  joie,  and  the  executioners 
rushed  towards  the  corpses,  with  their  knives  bared,  yelling  like  fiends. 
Twice  and  thrice  did  each  plunge  his  weapon  into  the  bodies  of  the 
prostrate  foes,  and  then  wipe  the  blade  on  his  face  or  blanket.  One 
or  two  displayed  a  ferocity  which  those  only  who  saw,  can  entirely 
realise.  They  drew  their  reeking  knives  through  their  lips,  and 
exclaimed,  with  a  smack,  that  they  had  never  tasted  any  thing  so 
good.  An  enemy's  blood  was  better  than  even  fire  water.  The 
whole  party  then  spat  upon  the  body  of  him  who  had  feared  his  fate, 
and  spurned  it  with  their  feet.  They  had  not  tasted  Jiis  blood.  It 
would,  they  said,  have  made  their  hearts  weak.  To  him  who  had 
sung  his  death  song,  they  offered  no  indignity.  On  the  contrary,  they 
covered  him  with  a  new  blanket.     They  then  returned  to  the  fort. 

The  colonel  met  them  at  the  gate.  He  had  prevented  all  over  whom 
his  authority  extended  from  witnessing  the  scene  just  described,  and 
had  done  his  best  to  make  the  execution  the  exclusive  business  of  the 
Chippewas.  He  now  told  them  that  the  bodies  of  the  slain  must  not 
be  suffered  to  remain  upon  his  land,  where  the  spectacle  might  grieve 
the  Dahcotahs  who  were  innocent  of  their  crime.  The  party  retired, 
and  proceeded  to  the  slaughter  ground.  They  took  the  dead  Dahco- 
tahs by  the  heels,  trailed  them  over  the  earth  to  the  bluff,  and  there 
threw  them  over  a  perpendicular  precipice  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high.  The  bodies  splashed  and  sunk,  and  nothing  more  was  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  them. 

Among  the  Dahcotahs  detained  in  the  guard-house  was  an  old  man 
named  Khoya-pa,  or  the  Eagle's  Head.  We  knew  him  well — he  once 
cheated  us  out  of  a  considerable  amount  of  merchandize  ;  but  it  was  in 
the  way  of  trade,  all  fair,  according  to  Indian  ethics,  and  we  bear  him 
no  malice.  He  had  not  slept  during  the  night,  but  had  tramped  up  and 
down  the  floor,  deeply  agitated,  to  the  extreme  disturbance  of  the  sol- 
diers. One  of  those  who  were  put  to  death,  was  his  nephew.  When 
this  young  man  was  designated  by  the  wounded  Chippewas  as  one  of 
the  assassins,  and  led  forth  to  suffer  death,  his  tears  flowed  ;  and  when 
he  heard  the  report  of  the  guns  which  ended  him,  his  emotion  became 
uncontrollable.     He  immediately  sent  for  the  commanding  officer. 

"  Father,"  said  he,  "  the  band  of  the  Batture  aux  Fievres  are  bad 
people.  They  are  always  getting  themselves  into  trouble,  and  others 
are  always  sure  to  suffer  with  them.  It  was  foolish  to  shoot  the  Chip- 
pewa last  year,  but  they  did  it,  and  perhaps  one  of  my  grand  children 
will  be  scalped  for  it.  What  they  have  just  done  was  a  folly.  They 
persuaded  my  nephew  to  join  them,  and  he  is  dead.  Let  them  take 
the  consequences  of  their  own  act  themselves,  this  time.  I  know 
where  I  can  find  two  more  of  them,  and  if  you  will  let  me  out  I  will 
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bring  them  to  you,  and  you  may  put  them  to  death,  as  they  deserve,  or 
spare  them — as  you  please.  If  you  slay  them,  I  shall  be  glad  ;  if  you 
let  them  go,  I  shall  be  sorry.  They  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  bring 
the  whole  nation  into  disgrace  and  trouble." 

"  If  the  Colonel  lets  him  out,  I  wonder  when  we  shall  see  him 
again  V  said  one  of  the  guard  to  another. 

"  At  the  judgement  seat,  I  think,"  replied  the  other. 

The  Colonel  knew  the  Dahcotah  character  better.  "  How  long  will 
it  be  before  you  return  with  the  man-slayers  1"  said  he  to  Khoya-pa. 

"  By  sunset  tomorrow  night,"  replied  the  Eagle  Head,  "  I  will  be 
before  your  gate,  and  if  I  come  alone,  you  may  give  my  body  to  the 
Chippewas." 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  the  Eagle  Head  departed, 
with  his  gun  in  his  hand  and  his  knife  and  tomahawk  in  his  belt.  It 
is  sixty  miles  from  St.  Peter's  to  the  Batture  aux  Fievres,  and  he  ar- 
rived there  early  the  next  morning,  having  slept  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
woods  near  the  village.  He  went  straight  to  the  lodge  of  Sagandoshee, 
or  the  Englishman,  for  so  was  the  father  of  Toopunkah  Zeze  named. 
The  family  were  already  awake,  and  the  murderer  was  relating 
his  exploit  with  great  glee  when  Khoya-pa  entered. 

"  You  have  acted  like  a  dog,"  said  the  old  man  to  Toopunkah  Zeze. 
"  So  have  you,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  other  assassin.  "  Some  one 
must  die  for  what  you  have  done,  and  it  will  be  better  that  your  lives 
be  taken,  than  that  others  should  die  for  your  folly.  There  are  no 
worse  men  than  yourselves  in  our  nation.  I  tell  you,  you  must  die. 
Rise  and  go  with  me,  like  men,  or  I  will  kill  you  like  dogs  where 
you  sit." 

So  saying,  the  old  man  cocked  his  gun  and  drew  his  tomahawk  from 
his  belt.  The  women  began  to  scream  and  scold  ;  the  Englishman's 
brow  grew  dark,  but  no  opposition  was  offered.  Perhaps  the  men 
were  afraid  to  harm  the  Eagle  Head,  for  though  he  was  not  recognized 
as  a  chief,  his  sons  and  sons-in-law  were  many,  and  his  influence  was 
considerable.  Any  one  who  should  have  harmed  him  would  have  cer- 
tainly suffered  for  it.  Besides,  his  reputation  as  an  upright  and  valiant 
man  was  high  ;  he  was  tall  and  erect,  and  age  had  not  withered  his 
muscles  and  sinews.  Whatever  motives  might  have  restrained  the 
families  of  the  criminals  from  opposing  the  aged  warrior,  Toopankah 
Zeze  showed  no  disposition  to  disobey  him.  He  rose  with  the  utmost 
alacrity,  handed  the  Eagle  Head  a  rope,  and  tendered  his  arms,  to  be 
tied.  When  he  was  secured  he  requested  his  father  to  thrust  sharp 
oaken  splinters  through  the  muscular  parts  of  his  arms,  that  the  Amer- 
icans might  see  that  he  cared  not  for  pain.  The  Englishman — his 
father — complied,  without  uttering  a  syllable  ! 

The  other  criminal  was  pale,  trembled,  and  seemed  wholly  stupified 
by  terror.  However,  he  submitted  passively  to  be  tied.  "  Now," 
said  the  Eagle  Head,  "  start — walk  before  me,  and  that  briskly,  for  you 
must  die  at  the  American  fort  before  sunset,  and  it  is  a  long  distance." 

Just  before  sunset  that  day  the  Colonel  and  another  officer  were 
standing  at  the  gate  of  the  fort.  "  It  is  late,"  said  the  latter,  "  and  our 
old  friend  does  not  show  himself  yet.  I  do  not  think  he  will.  He 
would  certainly  be  a  fool  to  come  back  to  what  he  thinks  certain  dan- 
ger ;  for  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder." 
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"If  I  had  kept  him,"  replied  the  commanding  officer,  "  no  good 
could  have  come  of  it.  He  was  innocent,  and  could  not  have  been 
convicted,  supposing  that  any  of  our  courts  may  be  competent  to  try 
him.  I  believed  that  he  would  keep  his  word,  and  bring  the  real 
criminals,  and  I  have  no  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  the  course  I 
shall  adopt  with  them.  I  trust  the  Eagle  Head  yet ;  and  by  heaven, 
he  deserves  to  be  trusted  !  Look — there  he  comes,  driving  the  two 
black  sheep  before  him." 

Indeed,  the  old  man  and  his  prisoners  came  in  sight  at  that  moment. 
They  soon  arrived  at  the  gate.  "  Here  they  are,  father,"  said  the 
Eagle  Head.  "  Take  them,  and  kill  them,  and  if  that  is  not  enough  for 
the  safety  of  my  people,  take  my  life,  too.  I  throw  away  my  body  freely." 

The  white  chief  told  Khoya-pa  that  he  was  at  liberty  from  that  mo- 
ment, and  made  him  a  liberal  present,  after  which  the  old  man  with- 
drew. A  hasty  council  was  then  held  with  the  Chippewas,  to  whom 
the  victims  were  tendered,  as  the  two  first  had  been. 

By  this  time  a  considerable  number  of  the  Dahcotahs  had  assembled 
about  the  prisoners.  "  You  must  die  now,"  said  one  man.  "  The 
white  chief  has  given  you  to  the  enemy." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Toopunkah  Zeze,  "  and  I  am  ready.  I  shall 
fall  like  a  man.  Bear  witness  of  it.  Here,  Falling  Leaf,  take  my 
blanket — I  shall  have  no  use  for  it.    Take  my  ear-rings,  Gray  Woman." 

He  sat  down  upon  the  ground,  and,  with  the  aid  of  others,  divested 
himself  of  his  ornaments  and  apparel,  which  he  distributed  to  those 
who  stood  nighest.  His  dauntless  mein  and  handsome  person  made 
the  whites,  who  looked  on,  sorry  for  him.  He  was  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  not  above  twenty  at  most,  six  feet  high,  and  formed  after  Na- 
ture's best  model.  Stain  the  Belvidere  Apollo  with  walnut  juice,  and 
it  will  be  an  exact  likeness  of  Toopunkah  Zeze.  He  refused  to  part 
with  the  two  eagles'  feathers.  One  of  them  he  had  not  yet  worn  two 
days,  he  said,  and  he  would  not  part  with  them.  The  Chippewas 
should  see  that  a  warrior  was  about  to  die. 

The  companion  of  Toopunkah  Zeze  followed  his  example  in  giving 
away  his  clothing,  quite  mechanically,  it  seemed.  It  was  evident, 
though  he  did  not  speak,  that  he  was  not  equal  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  He  was  a  villainous  looking  fellow  ;  such  a 
man,  indeed,  as  a  despotic  sovereign  would  hang  for  his  countenance. 
He  had  the  most  hideous  hare  lip  that  we  ever  saw,  and  was  thence 
called  by  the  Dahcotahs,  The  Split  Upper  Lip.  He  was  known  to 
most  of  the  white  men  present  as  a  notorious  thief,  a  character  very 
uncommon  among  Indian  men,  though  not  among  Indian  women. 

The  Chippewa  Chief,  Flat  Mouth,  thus  addressed  the  command- 
ing officer.  "  Father,  we  have  lost  one  life,  and  it  is  certain  that  one 
more  will  die  of  his  wounds.  We  have  already  taken  life  for  life,  and 
it  is  all  that  our  customs  require.  Father,  do  not  think  that  I  do  not 
love  our  people  whose  blood  has  been  shed.  I  would  fain  kill  every 
one  of  the  Nahtooessie  tribe  to  revenge  them,  but  a  wise  man  should 
be  prudent  in  his  revenge.  Father,  we  Sandy  Lake  Chippewas  are  a 
small,  a  very  small  band,  and  we  are  ill  armed.  If  we  provoke  the 
Nahtooessees  too  far,  they  will  come  to  our  country  in  a  body,  and  we 
are  not  able  to  resist  them.  Father,  I  am  a  very  little,  weak  chief. 
(The  varlet  spoke  falsely,  for  he  was  the  biggest  and   most  corpulent 
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Indian  we  ever  saw.)  Father,  we  have  already  had  life  for  life,  and 
I  am  satisfied." 

Up  started  the  Little  Soldier  ;  fire  in  his  eye.  He  was  properly 
named,  being  a  very  little  man,  almost  a  dwarf.  Yet  he  was  thick  set, 
active,  and  muscular,  and  his  spirit  was  great.  Little  as  he  was,  he 
enjoyed  the  repute  of  being  the  bravest  and  most  successful  warrior  of 
Sandy  Lake.  He  it  was,  whose  brother  had  been  slain  the  year  before 
at  the  Murder  Pole. 

"  Our  father  with  the  Flat  Mouth,  says  that  he  is  satisfied,"  said  the 
Little  Soldier.  "  So  am  not  I.  We  have  had  life  for  life,  as  he  says, 
but  I  am  not  satisfied.  This  man,  (pointing  to  Toopunkah  Zeze) 
shot  my  brother  last  year,  and  the  sun  has  not  yet  set  twice,  since  he 
shot  my  wife  also.  This  other  aided  him.  They  deserve  to  die,  and 
they  shall  die.  Hoh  !"  he  added  to  the  prisoners,  signifying  that  they 
must  march. 

Toopunkah  Zeze  sprung  to  his  feet  and  began  to  sing  his  death 
song.     It  was  something  like  the  following,  many  times  repeated. 

I  must  die,  I  must  die, 

But  willingly  I  fall. 

They  can  take  from  me  but  one  life  ; 

But  I  have  taken  two  from  them. 

Two  for  one,  two  for  one,  two  for  one,  &c. 

The  Split  Lip  was  wholly  unable  to  imitate  his  brave  companion. 
He  burst  into  tears,  and  piteously  implored  the  commanding  officer  to 
spare  his  life.  He  did  not  deserve  to  die,  he  said,  for  he  was  not 
guilty.     He  had  killed  no  one — his  gun  had  missed  fire. 

Here  Toopunkah  Zeze  ceased  singing,  and  indignantly  interrupted 
him.  ,  You  lie,  dog.  Coward,  old  woman,  you  know  that  you  lie. 
You  know  that  you  are  as  guilty  as  I  am.  Hold  your  peace,  and  die 
like  a  man — die  like  me."  Then,  turning  his  face  away  with  an  ex- 
pression of  exceeding  contempt,  he  recommenced — 

Two  for  one,  two  for  one — 

and  strode  forward,  dragging  the  Split  Lip  after  him. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  the  Chippewas  gave  them  law, 
and  fired.  The  Split  Lip  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot.  Toopunkah 
Zeze  was  also  stricken  through  the  body,  but  did  not  fall.  One  bullet 
had  cut  the  rope  which  bound  him  to  his  companion,  and  he  instantly 
started  forward  with  as  good  speed  as  if  he  had  been  wholly  unhurt. 
A  shout  of  joy  arose  from  a  neighboring  coppice,  where  a  few  Dahco- 
tahs  had  hidden  themselves  to  witness  the  spectacle.  Their  joy  was 
of  short  duration.  The  Little  Soldier's  gun  had  missed  fire,  but  he 
picked  his  flint  and  leveled  again.  Toopunkah  Zeze  had  gotten  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  his  foes,  when  the  second  bullet  struck 
and  killed  him  instantaneously. 

After  this  catastrophe,  all  the  Dahcotahs  quitted  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Snelling,  and  did  not  return  to  it  for  some  months.  It  was  said  that 
they  formed  a  conspiracy,  to  demand  a  council,  and  kill  the  Indian 
Agent  and  the  Commanding  Officer.  If  this  was  fact,  they  had  no 
opportunity,  or  wanted  the  spirit,  to  execute  their  purpose. 

The  Flat  Mouth's  band  lingered  in  the  fort  till  their  wounded  com- 
rade died.     He  was  sensible  of  his  condition,  and  bore  his  pains  with 
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great  fortitude.  When  he  felt  his  end  approach,  he  desired  that  his 
horse  might  be  gaily  caparisoned,  and  brought  to  the  hospital  window. 
The  request  was  granted  and  his  couch  was  wheeled  to  the  window, 
so  that  he  might  touch  the  animal.  He  then  took  from  his  medicine 
bag  a  large  cake  of  maple  sugar  and  held  it  forth.  It  may  seem 
strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  beast  ate  it  from  his  hand.  His  features 
were  radiant  with  delight  as  he  fell  back  on  the  pillow  exhausted. 
His  horse  had  eaten  the  sugar,  he  said,  and  he  was  sure  of  a  favorable 
reception,  and  comfortable  quarters  in  the  other  world.  Half  an  hour 
after,  he  breathed  his  last.  We  tried  to  discover  the  details  of  his 
superstition,  but  could  not  succeed.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  Indians 
unwillingly  discourse. 

The  sequel  of  this  morsel  of  Indian  history,  may  possibly  appear  in 
some  future  number  of  this  Magazine. 
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From  July  4,  1794,  the  play-house  remained  closed  till  Dec.  15, 
when  its  second  season  commenced  with  Shakspeare's  As  you  like  it, 
and  Rosina.  The  play  was  repeated  on  the  succeeding  Wednesday, 
after  a  prelude,  called  The  Manager  in  Distress. 

The  company  now  consisted  of  C.  Powell  and  wife,  S.  Powell  and 
wife,  Jones  and  wife,  Collins  and  wife,  Hughes  and  wife,  Bartlett,  Tay- 
lor, Kenny,  Heely,  Hipworth,  Villiers,  Mrs.  Heelyer,  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Graupner)  Miss  Harrison,  (afterwards  Mrs.  Dickson)  &c.  &>c.  Among 
these  Heely,  Hipworth,  Taylor,  Villiers,  Hughes  and  wife,  and  Mrs. 
Heelyer,  were  new  to  the  town. 

Taylor  came  before  the  audience  first  in  Orlando,  in  As  you  like  it. 
He  was  a  great  favorite  for  a  considerable  time,  and  might  have  con- 
tinued so  to  the  end  of  his  days,  but  for  the  sin  of  intemperance.  In 
the  course  of  this  season,  Colman's  Mountaineers  was  brought  out,  and 
met  with  a  degree  of  success,  which,  it  is  believed,  has  attended  no  other 
play  in  Boston ;  and  this  was  owing  to  the  uncommon  excellence  of 
Taylor  in  Octavian.  His  performance  is  spoken  of  at  the  present  day, 
by  those  who  saw  it,  as  one  of  the  highest  exhibitions  of  dramatic  tal- 
ent. When  he  returned  to  Boston,  after  having  spent  several  years  of 
dissipation  and  debauchery  in  a  southern  climate,  his  body  diseased, 
his  taste  depraved,  and  his  understanding  besotted,  he  yet  retained 
some  indications  of  the  genius,  which  had  once  delighted  the  audience 
and  commanded  the  respect  of  his  professional  rivals. 

Hipworth  possessed  great  versatility  of  talent :  He  was  respected  for 
his  good  conduct,  both  before  the  public  and  in  his  private  life.  One 
of  the  earliest  novelties  of  this  season  was  Cumberland's  comedy,  The 
Jew,  in  which  the  part  of  Sheva  was  allotted  to  Hipworth,  and  gained 
him  much  popularity.  Vapid,  in  The  Dramatist,  was  another  part  in 
which  he  excelled.  There  was  naturally  a  kind  of  sibillation  in  his 
utterance,  but  his  industry  and  skill  in  declamation  so  far  conquered 
this  defect,  that  it  gave  the  audience  no  unpleasant  sensation.  Cato 
vol.  in.  5 
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was  several  times  performed  in  the  course  of  this  season.  Hipworth  was 
dignified  and  eloquent  in  the  principal  character,  and  gave  universal 
satisfaction.  Shylock,  Rover,  Beverly,  (in  the  Gamester)  Petruchio, 
Jaffier,  and  Jaques  (in  As  you  like  it)  and  numerous  other  characters 
of  nearly  equal  importance  in  the  drama,  in  all  of  which  he  was  res- 
pectable, if  not  excellent,  are  spoken  of  as  much  above  the  ordinary 
standard  of  what  is  called  respectable  acting.  At  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son, he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  with  Jones  and  some  other  members 
of  the  company,  where  he  died  of  yellow  fever  shortly  after. 

Jones  had  been  the  principal  low  comedy  actor  for  two  seasons,  and 
has  never,  in  that  line,  been  surpassed  by  any  actor  on  the  American 
stage  ;  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  audience.  There  was  con- 
tinual discord  between  him  and  the  manager  ;  and  their  quarrels  were 
sometimes  obtruded  before  the  public.  On  one  occasion,  Jones  made 
an  appeal  in  the  newspapers,  in  which  he  charged  Powell  with  unjust 
and  oppressive  conduct ;  a  determined  resolution  to  crush  him ;  mean 
artifices  of  private  enmity  ;  overbearing  insolence  to  him  and  Mrs. 
Jones,  &c. 

The  injustice,  to  which  Jones  alludes,  was,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
than  the  exercise  of  proper  managerial  authority,  in  the  distribution  of 
parts,  and  the  general  discipline  of  the  stage,  which  is  seldom  submit- 
ted to  without  grumbling.  A  circumstance,  in  which  this  prevailing 
disposition  appeared  very  ludicrous,  happened  this  season.  Mrs.  Jones 
and  Mrs.  Hughes  both,  laid  in  their  claim  to  the  part  of  Cowslip  in  the 
Agreeable  Surprise.  One  evening  when  it  was  performed,  they  both 
prepared  for  the  character,  both  came  on  to  the  stage  at  the  same  in- 
stant, and  each  presented  her  bowl  of  cream  to  Lingo.  Jones,  who 
was  playing  the  part  of  the  Pedagogue,  received  the  offering  from  his 
wife,  and  the  rival  Cowslip  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  contest.  Jones 
went  to  Charleston  as  acting  manager.  He  visited  Boston  the  succeed- 
ing summer,  and  performed  a  few  times  in  the  early  part  of  the  au- 
tumn of  1796;  after  which  he  returned  to  Charleston,  and  died  there, 
or  in  the  vicinity,  of  a  malignant  fever. 

A  Mrs.  Spencer,  of  whom  nothing  else  is  now  recollected,  came  out 
from  England  near  the  close  of  the  season,  and  claimed  the  approba- 
tion and  patronage  of  the  town,  in  Belvidera,  and  two  or  three  other 
tragedy  heroines,  but  with  little  success. 

Collins,  whose  real  name  was  Phipps,  at  the  close  of  this  season,  left 
New-England,  and,  it  is  believed,  gave  up  the  profession  some  years 
since.  His  wife  was  Miss  Whitfield,  daughter  of  a  very  respectable 
actor  of  that  name  at  Drury  Lane.  He  died  of  yellow  fever,  in  New- 
York. 

The  Medium,  or  Happy  Tea  Party,  a  comedy,  written  "  by  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,"  was  performed  for  the  first,  and  only  time,  on 
the  second  of  March.  It  was  supported  by  the  principal  performers  of 
the  company.  It  was  never  printed,  and  no  information  respecting  the 
authorship  or  the  merits  can  now  be  obtained.  Report  attributed  it  to 
the  reverend  John  Murray,  minister  of  the  Universalist  church,  but  Mr. 
Murray  publicly  denied  having  had  any  concern  in  it.* 

At  the  closing  of  the  theatre  in  the  spring  of  1795,  Powell  had  be- 
come bankrupt,  and  was  unable  to  renew  his  contract  with  the  proprie- 

*  Columbian  Centinel,  March  4, 1795. 
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tors.  The  trustees  appointed  Col.  John  S.  Tyler  to  succeed  him  aa 
manager.  Tyler  engaged  a  part  of  Powell's  company,  and  made  an 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  the  New- York  manager,  to  bring 
his  company  to  Boston  for  a  part  of  the  season.  Exclusive  of  the  New- 
York  company,  Tyler  had  engaged  S.  Powell  and  wife,  Harper  and 
wife,  Chambers  and  wife,  Hughes  and  wife,  Baker  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  Taylor,  Villiers,  Kenny,  and  Mrs.  Pick.  The  company  from 
New- York  consisted  of  Hodgkinson  and  wife,  Hallam  and  wife,  Tyler 
and  wife,  Hamilton  and  wife,  Johnson  and  wife,  (then  just  from 
England,)  Cleveland  and  wife,  King  and  wife,  Martin,  (an  American) 
Prigmore,  Carr,  Hallam,  jun.  Wools,  Ashton,  Durang,  Mrs.  Melmoth, 
Madame  Gardie,  Mrs.  Brett,  Miss  Brett,  Miss  Sully,  &c. 

Under  the  direction  of  Tyler  and  Hodgkinson,  (the  latter  as  stage- 
manager,)  the  theatre  was  opened  on  the  2d  of  November,  with  Mur- 
phy's comedy,  Know  your  own  Mind.  The  annals  of  the  Boston 
theatre  cannot  exhibit  another  catalogue  of  performers  so  numerous, 
embodying  such  an  aggregate  of  talent,  and  so  capable  of  filling  with 
excellence  and  respectability  every  department  of  the  drama. 

It  is  worthy  of  record,  that  the  tragedies  of  Blacbeth  and  Othello 
had  not  been  attempted  in  Boston  till  this  season.  Macbeth  was  first 
performed  on  the  31st  of  December  ;  Macbeth,  Mr.  Hodgkinson  ;  Lady 
Macbeth,  Mrs.  S.  Powell.  Othello  was  first  represented  on  the  13th 
of  January,  for  the  benefit  of  Hallam,  senior,  and  wife  ;  Othello,  by 
Hodgkinson. 

Among  the  novelties  brought  forward  were  Reynolds's  comedy  of 
The  Rage,  Cdinberland's  Wheel  of  Fortune,  and  Holcroft's  Deserted 
Daughter.  The  part  of  Joanna  in  this  piece  was  done  by  Mrs.  John- 
son,— a  lady,  whose  talents  as  an  actress,  and  amiable  qualities  in  pri- 
vate life,  have  been  the  theme  of  many  a  panegyric  and  many  a  pleas- 
ant recollection  to  her  acquaintance.  Johnson  and  his  wife  remained 
some  years  in  the  New- York  company,  and  then  went  to  England, 
where  he  died.  Mrs.  Johnson  returned  to  America,  and  died  at  New- 
York,  in  1821. 

Hodgkinson's  company  closed  their  performances  on  the  20th  of 
January,  and  left  the  town  immediately  for  New- York.  The  acting 
management  of  the  theatre  devolved  on  J.  B.  Williamson,  from  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  who  opened  on  the  25th  of  January,  with  Othello,  the 
manager  personating  the  Moor.  Previous  to  the  tragedy,  Harper  de- 
livered an  introductory  address,  written  for  the  occasion.  The  tragedy 
was  followed  by  The  Spoiled  Child  ;  Little  Pickle,  by  Mrs.  Williamson. 
This  was  her  first  appearance  in  America.  She  was  the  celebrated 
Miss  Fontenelle,  from  Covent  Garden  theatre,  the  original  Moggy 
M'Gilpin  in  O'Keefe's  opera  of  The  Highland  Reel.  She  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  parts  of  a  light  and  lively  cast  by  any  of  her  suc- 
cessors. In  representations  of  natural  and  unaffected  simplicity,  too, 
she  was  admirable.  Her  Ophelia  has  been  spoken  of  as  fascinating 
beyond  all  parallel. 

Mrs.  Arnold,  from  Covent  Garden,  made  her  debut  in  Rosetta,  in 
Love  in  a  Village.  She  was  the  best  performer  in  serious  opera  that 
had  then  appeared  in  America.  Her  figure  was  fine  for  the  stage,  her 
deportment  graceful  and  attractive,  her  voice  exquisitely  melodious, 
her  articulation  accurate  and  distinct.     She  left  Boston  at  the  end  of 
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the  season,  for  the  southern  states.  It  is  believed  that  she  died  not 
many  years  after,  in  Virginia. 

Baker  and  his  family  returned  to  the  theatre,  and  played  during 
Williamson's  management.  Hughes  and  wife,  S.  Powell  and  wife, 
Harper  and  wife,  Mrs.  Arnold,  Villiers,  Taylor,  Hamilton,  Chambers, 
and  some  others  of  less  note,  filled  up  the  company. 

Williamson  was  an  actor  of  very  considerable  powers,  both  in  trag- 
edy and  comedy.  He  was  a  scholar,  too,  of  more  numerous  accom- 
plishments than  a  majority  of  actors  can  boast.  His  mind  was  often 
employed  in  composing  or  altering  something,  for  dramatic  representa- 
tion ;  and  his  prologues,  epilogues,  and  other  occasional  addresses, 
show  that  he  possessed  considerable  poetical  genius.  The  following 
Address  was  written  and  recited  by  him,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of 
February,  and  made  part  of  a  medley,  which  was  got  up  in  honor  of 
the  birth-day  of  Washington. 

THE    GENIUS    OF    COLUMBIA. 

Through  the  wide  circuit  of  the  posting  Sun, 

With  brightening  beam,  has  many  a  lustre  run, 

Since  on  the  area,  Fortune's  stars,  combined 

With  Glory's  constellations,  blessed  mankind; 

And  Nature,  joyous  of  the  Fates'  decree, 

Marked  in  her  calendar  this  day  of  glee  ; 

A  day  (kind  Heaven)  which  hailed  my  favorite  son. 

My  loved,  my  brave,  my  godlike  WASHINGTON. 

A  day  like  this,  Columbians  all  revere, 

Who  hold  their  country,  or  their  feedom  dear ; 

For  next  the  hour,  which  gave  our  nation  birth, 

Is  that  which  placed  a  Washington  on  earth.  a 

Not  the  famed  chief  of  Israel's  tribes  of  yore, 

More  toils  encountered,  and  more  perils  bore, 

When  he  from  Egypt's  proud  oppression  fled,  , 

And  through  the  sea  the  wandering  Hebrews  led,  \\ 

Than  did  your  matchless  Washington  subdue, 

When  he  devoted  life  and  fame  to  you ; 

When,  hovering  o'er,  to  guard  your  pilgrim  way, 

By  night  your  pillar,  and  your  cloud  by  day, 

He  fought  your  battles,  and  your  counsels  blest, 

Till  victory's  eagle  perched  on  Freedom's  crest. 

Retired  from  war,  the  hero  he  resigns ; 

And,  called  from  Vernon's  groves,  the  statesman  shines.  ""''  J 

Beneath  his  sway,  may  art  and  science  claim 

The  prize  of  fortune,  and  the  meed  of  fame  ; 

While  to  Potomac's  banks  the  muses  wing, 

And  in  the  arbor  of  his  laurels  sing — 

By  foreign  wants  and  prosperous  marts  inspired, 

Industrious  enterprize  my  sons  have  fired ; 

My  soil  already  Europe's  ports  supplies — 

My  canvas  floats  in  either  India's  skies. 

From  cursed  Algiers,  the  ransomed  prisoner  leaps, 

And  low  in  earth  the  Indian  hatchet  sleeps  ; — 

While  pleased  Ohio,  as  his  waters  run 

Through  woods,  whose  tops  excluded  yester  sun, 

Sees  in  his  stream  inverted  towns  descend, 

And  new-born  states  along  his  banks  extend. 

In  the  drear  dungeon,  where  Fayette  reclines,* 

This  happy  hour  with  least  benignance  shines — 

My  youth's  warm  friend,  my  sister  Gallia's  pride, 

To  freedom's  cause,  by  principle  allied. 

No  lust  of  gain  her  generous  breast  could  move, 

He  scorned  all  trophies,  but  my  people's  love. 

*  Gen.  Lafayette  was  then  in  the  prison  of  Olmutz. 
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But  now,  alas  !  by  cruel  fetters  chained, 

By  friends  neglected,  and  by  foes  disdained, 

While  o'er  these  realms  his  grief-swollen  eyes  are  cast, 

And  lingering  dwell  on  scenes  he  here  has  passed, — 

His  pallid  cheek,  with  fond  remembrance,  glows, 

And  thaws  the  tear  which  cold  misfortune  froze. 

Thrice  glorious  WASHINGTON  !  thy  name  shall  live, 

While  gratitudv  can  lisp,  or  fame  survive  ! 

Wide  as  thy  blessings  shall  diverge  thy  praise, 

And  splendid  as  thy  deeds  thy  glory  blaze  ; 

On  all  alike,  thy  equal  lustre  streams, 

And  gilds  those  clouds,  that  envy  thee  thy  beams. 

Though  honest  zeal  my  sons  to  feud  betray, 

No  discord  e'er  shall  cloud  thy  natal  day ; 

Nor  one  thin  vapor  raised  by  envy,  soar, 

From  Hudson's  source,  to  Mtamaha's  shore. 

And  oh !  just  Heaven,  who  with  propitious  eyes, 

Hast  seen  my  empire  into  being  rise, 

If  yet,  indulgent  to  Columbia's  cause, 

You  guard  her  union,  and  protect  her  laws, 

Oh !  bid,  on  Time's  most  tardy  axle,  roll 

That  distant  hour,  which  chills  my  people's  soul, 

When  every  eye,  that  now  in  smiles  appears, 

Shall  keep  this  solemn  festival  in  tears. 

In  the  course  of  the  season  a  young  lady  of  Boston,  made  her  debut 
in  the  character  of  Julia,  in  H.  Siddons's  Sicilian  Romance.  Her 
reception  was  probably  not  very  nattering,  as  her  second  and  last  ap- 
pearance, in  the  same  part,  was  announced  a  few  days  afterward. 
Some  expectations  of  her  success  were,  however,  indulged  by  the  man- 
ager, who  honored  her  attempt  with  the  following  Prologue,  which 
was  spoken  by  Mrs.  Williamson.  It  is  written  with  more  of  the  gen- 
uine spirit  and  style  of  the  prologues  of  the  preceding  century,  than 
are  usually  found  in  the  modern  prologues  of  the  English  stage. 

OCCASIONAL    PROLOGUE. 

Bless  me  1  what  here  again  ?  well  this  is  clever ; 
'Our  lucky  barque  makes  frequent  trips — and  never 
Returns  to  port,  unfreighted  with  your  favor  ! 
Our  little  Jabal,  sees  with  pride  to-night, 
How  well  your  're  stoioed, — I  think  you  're  pretty  tight. 
So  kindly  packed  together,  I  dare  say 
Not  one  ill-natured  thought  can  here  fetch  toay  .- 
Though  Candor,  Taste,  and  Judgement,  who  are  come 
As  cabin  passengers,  have  always  room. 
Small  though  our  barque  is,  yet  well  built  and  sound  ; 
No  fears  that  she  will  ever  run  aground  ! 
The  owners,  too— too  spirited  to  shrink, 
Will  never  see  their  gallant  vessel  sink ; 
If  (with  a  pilot's  care)  in  the  command 
Our  captain  steers  her,  with  an  artist's  hand  ; 
That  hope  's  our  venture  ;  boldly  we  embark  it, 
Nor  wish  to  seek,  or  find  a  better  market. 
To-night,  one  novel  article  's  on  board ; — 
A  sample  merely — drawn  from  nature's  hoard — 
A  native,  young  adventurer  comes  forth  ; 
The  growth  is  genuine — you  must  rate  its  worth  : 
The  tender  plant  puts  forth  its  trembling  leaves, 
Even  shrinking  from  the  favor  it  receives  ; 
New  to  the  art, — a  stranger  to  its  laws — 
I  come  a  suppliant — in  my  sex's  cause  1 
Come,  do  now,  be  good  humored — 'tis  by  half, 
More  pain  to  you,  I'm  sure,  to  frown  than  laugh. 
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I  found  that  secret  out,  as,  in  your  eyes, 

I  've  marked  the  beams  of  genuine  pleasure  rise  ! 

To  our  young  friend,  within,  shall  I  impart 

This  clue — this  master-key  to  gain  the  heart  ? 

To  nature  true,  your  judgement  can't  be  fickle  ; 

You  '11  raise,  (perhaps)  another  "  Little  Pickle," 

Grateful  as  is  the  first !  and  all  you  own, 

Nursed,  reared,  and  tutored,  by  your  smiles  alone. 

Candor,  and  critic  taste,  have  kindly  viewed 

The  first  expansion  of  the  opening  bud ; 

And  through  the  o'erwhelming  blush — the  stifled  power, 

Augured  the  future  harvest's  ripened  store. 

Merit  is  ever  modest — to  be  led, 

Like  your  own  INDEPENDENCE,  from  its  shade, 

Requires  a  fostering  art,  a  guardian  arm, 

To  shield  the  growth  from  each  insidious  harm : — 

So  worth  expands — and  so  your  freedom  grew  ; 

And  such  your  glorious  Leader  proved  to  you  : — 

With  watchful  care,  with  patient  toil,  he  reared 

The  healthful  plant,— and  as  he  watched,  he  cheered 

The  rapid  growth — till  nations  saw  it  rise, 

A  solid  column,  towering  to  the  skies. 

O  be  to  merit,  opening  to  your  view, 

What  nature  was  to  man,  and  Washington  to  you! 

The  season  closed  about  the  first  of  May.  Tyler  withdrew  from  the 
concern,  and  the  trustees  leased  the  theatre  to  Williamson  for  a  term 
of  years. 

In  the  course  of  the  spring  of  1796,  the  project  of  building  a  new 
theatre  was  started,  a  subscription  opened,  and  almost  immediately 
filled  up.  Such  was  the  prevailing  taste  for  theatrical  performances, 
that  men  of  capital  were  willing  to  invest  their  property  to  almost  any 
amount  in  the  erection  of  theatres;  and  mechanics  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  shares  in  payment  for  their  labor.  Contracts  were  made,  the 
building  went  on  rapidly,  and  before  the  first  of  January,  1797,  the 
Hay-Market  theatre,  an  immense  wooden  pile,  proudly  overtopping 
every  other  building  in  the  metropolis,  was  completed.  It  is  believed 
that  the  idea  of  raising  a  rival  theatre  was  first  suggested  by  C. 
Powell,  or  some  of  his  friends,  who  thought  him  injured  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Federal-street  theatre  ;  but  there  was  another  and  a 
more  potent  principle  exerted  in  producing  the  establishment,  than 
mere  theatrical  rivalry,  and  that  was,  political  feeling.  Political  excite- 
ment, at  that  time,  between  the  parties  then  denominated  Federal  and 
Jacobin,  was  high  and  furious.  Every  man  joined  himself  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  parties,  and  each  was  jealous  of  the  ascendency  of  the 
other.  It  was  suspected,  and  not  without  some  reason,  that  party  politics, 
which  pervaded  almost  every  private  as  well  as  public  concern,  had  some 
influence  in  the  management  of  the  Federal-street  theatre  ;  and  that 
the  trustees,  who  were  all  of  the  Federal  school  of  politics,  had  upheld 
and  justified  the  manager  in  the  introduction  of  pieces,  tending  to 
provoke  the  resentments  and  animosities  of  their  political  opponents. 
It  was  customary,  (and,  very  naturally  so,)  for  the  actors,  who  were  all 
emigrants  from  the  English  stage,  to  interpolate  jests  and  witticisms, 
at  the  expense  of  the  French,  who  were  then  at  war  with  England  ; 
and  these  often  gave  great  offence,  excited  disapprobation,  and  some- 
times created  great  uproar  in  the  house.  The  anti-federal,  (or,  as  it 
was  then  called,  the  Jacobin)  party,  were  so  extremely  sensitive,  that 
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they  took  great  offence  at  the  representation  of  the  Poor  Soldiet — 
pretending  that  the  character  of  Bagatelle  was  a  libel  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  French  nation.  They  were  encouraged  in  this,  by 
the  French  consul,  then  residing  in  Boston.  A  pretty  smart  quarrel 
was  excited  between  him  and  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Gazette  ;  and 
the  controversy,  at  last,  became  so  bitter,  that  a  mob,  on  one  occasion, 
attempted  to  stop  the  performance  of  this  farce,  and  did  considerable 
damage  to  the  benches,  doors,  and  windows  of  the  theatre. 

After  a  short  recess,  which  commenced  about  the  last  of  May,  Will- 
iamson again  drew  up  the  curtain  of  the  Federal-street  stage.  He 
retained  many  of  the  principal  performers  of  the  preceding  season, 
and  enriched  the  company,  by  adding  the  talents  of  Chalmers,  Bates, 
and  Mrs.  Whitlock.  Chalmers  was  introduced  on  the  first  night  of 
the  season,  as  Vapid,  in  The  Dramatist.  Mrs.  Whitlock  came  out  in 
Isabella,  in  Southern's  Fatal  Marriage,  and  repeated  the  part  several 
times  within  a  short  period.  Bates  was  reserved  till  the  season  was 
near  two  months  advanced,  and  then  brought  forward  as  Justice  Wood- 
cock, in  Bickerstaff  's  delightful  opera,  Love  in  a  Village,  and  Sharp, 
in  the  Lying  Valet.  Jones,  who  had  returned  from  Charleston,  to 
pass  the  summer  in  New-England,  joined  the  company  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season,  and  played  for  several  weeks,  with  a  popu- 
larity, equal  to  that  which  attended  his  first  performances.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rowson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hogg,  and  their  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Solomon,  with  two  daughters,  and  Mr.  Downie,  were  in  the  Federal- 
street  company  this  season. 

The  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  December,  deserves  commemora- 
tion in  this  work,  as  that  on  which  commenced  the  dramatic  career  of 
William  Charles  White.  This  gentleman  belonged  to  a  very  re- 
spectable family  of  Boston.  He  was  employed  in  the  counting-house 
of  a  merchant ;  but  becoming  more  fascinated  with  the  pages  of 
Shakspeare,  than  those  of  the  ledger,  he  resolved  to  make  an  experi- 
ment of  his  talents  on  the  stage.  His  extreme  youth,  genteel  educa- 
tion, extensive  connections,  and  promising  talents,  attracted  a  nume- 
rous and  critical  audience.  The  part  he  selected  for  this  experiment, 
was  Young  Norval,  and  his  success  was  so  satisfactory  to  himself  and 
his  friends,  that  he  repeated  the  part  the  next  week,  and,  a  short 
time  after,  appeared  in  Tancred,  first  time  in  Boston. 

In  the  month  of  December,  the  Hay-Market  theatre  was  completed. 
It  was  an  immense  building,  constructed  entirely  of  wood.  It  had 
three  tiers  of  boxes,  and  a  gallery.  The  lobbies  and  staircases  were 
spacious  and  convenient.  On  each  side  of  the  stage  was  a  suite  of 
dressing  rooms,  constructed  in  wings  projecting  from  the  second  story 
of  the  main  edifice,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  stage.  The 
entrance  to  the  pit  was  up  a  flight  of  steps. 

This  theatre  was  first  opened  on  Monday,  the  26th  day  of  Decem- 
ber. C.  Powell  had  made  a  voyage  to  England  during  the  preceding 
summer,  to  complete  his  company  by  the  enlistment  of  recruits,  and 
returned  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson,  three 
Misses  Westray  (daughters  of  Mrs.  Simpson  by  a  former  marriage) 
and  a  corps  of  ballet  dancers  and  mimes.  Among  these  were  the  cel- 
ebrated French  performers,  Francisquy,  Val,  Lege,  and  their  wives. 
The  company  was  numerous,  and  embraced  a  great  variety  and  excel- 
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lence  of  talent.  The  opening  play  was  the  Belle's  Stratagem,  which 
was  thus  cast.  Doricourt,  S.  Powell ;  Sir  George  Touchwood,  Mar- 
riot,  (first  appearance;)  Flutter,  C.  Powell;  Saville,  Dickson,  (first 
appearance  on  any  stage  ;)  Courtall,  Taylor;  Villars,  a  young  Ameri- 
can ;  Hardy,  Simpson,  (first  appearance  ;)  Letitia  Hardy,  Mrs.  S. 
Powell ;  Lady  Frances,  Miss  Hughes ;  Miss  Ogle,  Miss  Harrison, 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Dickson  ;)  Mrs.  Racket,  Mrs.  Simpson,  (first  appear- 
ance.) The  comedy  was  succeeded  by  a  masquerade,  ballet,  panto- 
mime, &c.  in  which  the  whole  corps  displayed  their  powers  to  their 
utmost  extent. 

On  the  Wednesday  following,  Barrett  made  his  first  bow  to  the 
American  audience,  in  the  character  of  Ranger.  Mrs.  Barrett's  first 
appearance  was  in  Mrs.  Beverly,  in  Moore's  popular  tragedy  of  the 
Gamester. 
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I  have  got,  in  exchange  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  three  hundred  and  odd  pounds." 

Jack  Falstaff- 
Truly,  these  are  "  the  days  of  fact," 
And  one  must  have  a  deal  of  tact, 

To  like  them  to  his  dreams ; 
One  day,  among  the  men  of  trust, 
In  Fancy's  eyes  will  fling  much  dust, 
And  file-like,  rub  away  the  rust 
That  dims  young  Genius'  beams. 

Such  books  as  tell  of  olden  time 

And  fairy  tale, — the  ancient  rhyme 

Of  knightly  deeds  and  thoughts  sublime. 

Are  now  forbidden  things  ; 
The  trumpet,  sounding  sharp  and  shrill, 
No  longer  bids  the  life-blood  thrill ; 
And  plodding  merchants  bind  the  will 

Of  our  degenerate  kings. 

Honor  !  what  is  it  ?  't  is  a  word 
That  once,  if  but  a  breath  were  heard, 
Suspicious,  like  a  startled  bird, 

The  sword  flew  from  its  sheath ; 
The  knight — true  valor — scorned  his  life, 
So  honor  led  him  to  the  strife, 
And  dearer  far  than  child  or  wife, 

Was  pure  and  stainless  wreath. 

But  now — we  've  craven  hearts,  indeed  ! 
He  who  would  look  for  honor's  meed, 
Need  not  in  field  of  battle  bleed, 

Nor  tilt  with  reckless  foe ; 
Money  's  your  only  touchstone  now ; — 
'T  will  plaster  up  a  broken  vow, 
'T  will  hide  the  wrinkles  on  the  brow, 

'T  will  hush  the  voice  of  wo. 

'T  will  give  the  lover  all  success 
With  her,  who,  were  he  portionless, 
Would  ne'er  bend  haughty  brow  to  bless 

Such  suitor  with  her  hand  ; 
It  is  a  charm  that  opens  doors — 
That  more  than  lost  respect  restores — 
And  while  a  wound  is  fresh,  yet  pours 

Its  consolations  bland. 
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Alas  !  for  dreaming  boys  and  girls — 

Yet  joy  for  old  and  crabbed  churls, 

When  diamonds,  gold,  and  glittering  pearls, 

Can  have  such  potent  power ; 
We  may  not  muse  on  days  of  old, 
When  he  who  noblest  actions  told, 
Reaped  the  reward  of  brave  and  bold — 

Sure  love  in  lady's  bower. 

Yet  dreams  of  ancient  time  are  sweet, 
And  the  rapt  youth  with  joy  will  greet 
The  hour  when  shade  and  silence  meet, 

And  young  stars  break  their  seals ; 
Then  dreams  spread  out  their  silken  wings, 
Forth  on  her  journey  Fancy  springs, 
And  to  the  realm  of  warrior  kings 

On  swiftest  pinion  steals. 

Shadows,  in  distance  dimly  seen, 
Come  forth  with  lance  and  armor  sheen  ; 
Banners  wave  gaily  o'er  the  scene  ; 

Bugles  wake  lofty  song ; 
Knighthood  holds  tournay  there  to-day — 
Thrills  through  the  veins  the  trumpet's  bray — 
Rush  the  wild  sounds  of  battle  fray. 

The  war-cry  loud  and  long. 

A  battle  has  been  lost  and  won — 
The  day  of  doubtful  strife  is  done. 
And  brightly  the  descending  sun 

Streams  o'er  the  victor  band  ; 
The  shout  of  victory  and  the  song 
Of  triumph  sweep  the  air  along, 
While  echo's  gayest  tones  prolong 

The  sounds  o'er  all  the  land. 

The  blushing  maiden  welcomes  back 
Her  lover  from  his  bloody  track, 

With  kiss  and  smile  of  pride  ; 
Her  hand  in  his — who  would  not  be 
"  A  belted  knight  of  chivalry," 
Victorious  lover,  such  as  he, 

With  such  a  beauteous  bride  ! 

Yet  't  is  but  fancy.  In  these  days 
There  is  no  meed  for  stirring  lays; 
And  he  who  thinks  to  rhyme  for  praise, 

Must  be  a  carpet  knight ; 
The  parlor  for  his  battle-field, 
A  lady's  fan  to  serve  for  shield, 
Soft  words  the  arms  for  him  to  wield, 

And  dangerless  the  fight. 

The  music  of  our  peaceful  home, 
Is,  twice  a  year,  the  fife  and  drum, 
Or,  nightly,  the  musquito's  hum, 

Boding  small  danger  near ; 
The  lance  is  changed  for  clerkly  pen, 
And  we,  like  honest,  harmless  men, 
While  praising  times  that  once  have  been, 

Rejoice  that  we  are  here.  t  t 
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A    CHAPTER    ON    FIELD    SPORTS. 

EXPERIMENTAL    AND   PHILOSOPHICAL. 

I  begin  with  the  first  person  singular,  partly  because  I  love  to  talk 
about  myself,  and  partly  that  my  readers  may  know  that  their  adviser 
speaks  from  experience. 

There  are  infinite  varieties  of  gun-barrels,  each  of  which  has  its 
admirers,  who  will  uphold  that  it  is  superior  to  all  others.  Every  owl 
thinks  its  own  young  the  handsomest.  You  will,  no  doubt,  have  been 
acquainted  with  some  old  and  renowned  sportsman,  who  has  told  you 
that  he  has  killed  a  single  pigeon  with  his  favorite  gun,  at  a  hundred 
yards.  Do  not,  therefore,  buy  a  piece  of  the  precise  length  and 
calibre  he  recommends.  Setting  exaggeration  aside,  the  good  man 
has  told  you  of  a  single  shot  only.  He  has  forgotten  that  he  has 
missed  a  thousand  times  at  a  less  distance.  The  ticket  which  draws 
the  highest  prize  is  remembered  ;  the  blanks  are  forgotten.  Take  it 
as  a  rule,  that  when  you  fire  at  a  small  bird  more  than  forty-five  yards 
off,  you  are  more  likely  to  miss  than  to  hit.  Your  aim  may  be  true, 
yet  your  shot  may  so  scatter,  that  the  object  shall  remain  untouched. 
The  utmost  possible  distance  that  hail-shot  will  kill,  is  something  like 
twenty  rods.  I  have  killed  a  duck,  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  yards, 
but  it  was  one  of  a  flock  ;  my  shot  were  great  Bs,  and  the  drop  that 
killed  him,  struck  him  in  the  head.  It  was  mere  chance.  Sometimes 
a  single  hint,  in  a  dull  sermon,  hits  the  conscience  of  some  individual 
sinner. 

To  shoot  woodcocks,  partridges,  and  such  birds  as  rise  suddenly,  fly 
irregularly,  and  drop  soon,  a  short  gun  is  best.  Charge  heavily  with 
fine  shot ;  fill  the  atmosphere  with  particles  of  lead.  When  your  dog 
points,  cock  your  piece,  and  place  your  finger  on  the  trigger.  When 
the  bird  rises,  point  your  gun  at  him,  and  fire.  It  is  ten  to  one  that 
some  grain  strikes  him.  Thus,  if  you  let  fly  a  volley  of  compliments 
at  a  lady,  some  will  assuredly  take  effect.  Woodcocks  and  partridges 
are  very  like  the  fair ;  once  touched,  though  never  so  slightly,  you 
are  sure  of  them.  I  have  heard  some  sportsmen  say  that  they  took  aim 
at  woodcocks ;  and,  perhaps,  they  spoke  truly,  but  I  never  could. 
I  believe  there  is  not  one  man  in  fifty  whose  eye  and  hand  are  as  quick 
as  a  woodcock's  wing.  Some  of  the  best  cock-shooters  I  have  known, 
do  not  bring  the  gun  to  the  shoulder  at  all,  but  point  and  fire,  breast 
high,  like  the  British  Infantry. 

A  long  barreled  piece  is  best  to  shoot  at  aquatic  fowls,  and  all  such 
birds  as  fly  steadily.  Some  persons  aim  before  them,  and  let  them 
cross  the  track  of  their  shot.  I  do  not  think  that  this  way  will  suit 
any  but  men  whose  motions  are  very  quick.  I  have  always  used  to 
take  aim  at  the  bird,  and  accompany  him  in  his  flight,  with  the  sights, 
for  a  short  distance.  Thus  the  shot  gets  two  motions ;  the  one  of  the 
bird,  and  the  other  of  the  projecting  power.  To  test  this  principle, 
stand  on  the  deck  of  a  canal  boat,  and  throw  an  apple  into  the  air. 
It  gets  the  motion  of  the  boat,  and  returns,  not  to  the  point  in  space 
from  which  it  was  propelled,  but  directly  into  your  hand.  Just  so  a 
lawyer  humors  his  client,  never  firing  across  his  temper,  and  thus  bags 
him  with  certainty. 
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It  is  said,  that  the  longer  the  barrel,  the  closer  and  farther  it  carries 
the  shot.  I  doubt  it.  After  a  certain  length  of  tube,  the  rest  evidently 
increases  the  friction ;  the  power  to  be  overcome  is  greater  ;  conse- 
quently, the  shot  cannot  range  so  far  as  it  would  were  the  barrel  shorter. 
Why  should  the  drops  strike  closer  ?  Three  feet  of  tube  will  confine  and 
direct  them  as  well  as  ten.  I  have  found,  by  experiment,  that  a  barrel 
of  three  feet  ten  inches,  carried  its  shot  as  close  as  a  longer  bore  of 
the  same  calibre.  Trust  me,  there  is  no  advantage  in  an  excessively 
long  gun,  in  these  respects.  Certainly  you  may  shoot  more  truly  with 
it.  There  must,  almost  always,  be  some  trifling  inaccuracy  in  the 
aim,  and  the  longer  the  gun,  the  less  it  will  affect  the  range.  How- 
ever, this  advantage  of  the  long  barrel  is  counterbalanced  by  its  clum- 
siness and  fatiguing  weight.     Your  solid  men  are  always  tiresome. 

I  have  heard  it  advanced,  that  a  bell-muzzled  gun  scatters  the  shot 
more  than  a  straight,  cylindrical  tube.  I  believe  the  contrary,  having 
tried  an  experiment  with  two  guns  of  equal  length  and  bore,  the  one  bell- 
mouthed,  the  other  not.  The  only  reason  I  can  give  for  the  fact,  is, 
that  in  the  straight  tube  the  shot  expand  more  violently  for  confine- 
ment ;  in  the  other,  the  gradual  expansion  moderates  this  violence. 
Just  so  a  clergyman's  son  is  more  licentious  than  other  young  men. 

The  metal  of  your  barrel  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence.  Brass 
will  not  answer  for  any  but  a  human  engine.  The  stuff  is  too  light, 
and  the  recoil  is  consequently  too  violent.  I  shall  never  forget  having 
fired  a  brass  pistol  with  the  charge  of  an  ordinary  iron  one.  My 
fingers  were  sadly  lacerated,  almost  broken.  Cast  steel  is  liable,  in  a 
less  degree,  to  the  same  objection.  Besides,  a  cast  steel  barrel  can 
scarcely  be  without  a  flaw,  which  may  affect  the  range,  or  increase 
the  probability  of  bursting.  Cast  iron  is  yet  worse  ;  a  barrel  made  of 
cast  iron  will  assuredly  burst,  sooner  or  later.  Wrought  iron  is  the 
best  material,  and  the  more  it  has  been  wrought,  the  better.  We  owe 
this  discovery  to  the  Moors.  The  temper  of  their  lance  heads  and 
scymeters  was  unmatched.  For  a  long  while,  a  Spanish-barreled  gun 
was  esteemed  the  best.  The  more  iron  is  wrought,  the  softer  and 
tougher  it  becomes.  Horse-shoe  nails,  welded  together,  are  esteemed 
the  best  material  for  gun  barrels,  and  justly.  A  leaden  barrel  would 
shortly  wear  out ;  a  steel  or  brass  barrel  is  affected  by  vibration. 
Neither  of  these  effects  is  to  be  feared  in  a  "  stub  and  twist  barrel." 
Again,  when  a  cast  steel,  cast  iron,  or  brass  barrel  bursts,  the  frag- 
ments fly  in  every  direction,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  gunner  and  his 
companions.  A  stub  and  twist  barrel,  on  the  contrary,  merely  rends, 
and  rarely  injures  any  one.  The  same  principles  apply  to  the  boilers 
of  steamboats,  and  the  human  passions. 

Percussion  locks  are  best  on  some  accounts.  They  are  water  proof, 
and  explode  quicker  than  ordinary  flint  locks.  There  is  no  derange- 
ment of  aim,  in  consequence  of  hanging  fire,  with  a  percussion  lock. 
But  a  gun  with  a  percussion  lock  has  not  so  great  a  range  as  another 
of  equal  length  and  bore.  It  is  like  your  quick-tempered  man,  whose 
anger  does  not  reach  far. 

Gunpowder  burns  very  quick,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  velocity  of 
its  ignition.  But  a  certain  quantity  will  burn  in  any  gun  barrel. 
Fire  an  overcharged  gun  over  snow,  and  you  will  find  the  superfluous 
particles  strewed  before  the  muzzle.     All  over  the  exact  charge  is  a 
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superfluity,  and  operates  merely  as  so  much  wadding.  It  only  increases 
the  friction,  and  therefore  diminishes  the  range.  The  explosion  of 
percussion  powder  is  too  quick.  It  drives  the  powder  out  of  the 
barrel  before  it  can  be  ignited.  For  woodcock  or  target  shooting,  I 
should  prefer  a  percussion  lock.  For  a  long  shot,  I  should  like  a 
common  flint  lock  better. 

The  fragments  of  a  percussion  cap  usually  fly  in  all  directions, 
thereby  endangering  the  eyes  of  the  gunner  and  his  companions. 
This  difficulty  is  easily  obviated.  Let  the  hammer  of  your  lock  be 
well  hollowed,  and  it  will  confine  the  pieces  of  the  shattered  cap,  or 
give  them  a  downward  direction.  Thus,  hide  your  irregularities,  and 
they  will  do  you  little  harm. 

In  selecting  a  lock,  take  one  of  which  the  work  is  raised  from  the 
plate,  so  that  no  two  pieces  rub  upon  each  other.  As  to  the  temper, 
you  must  trust  to  chance.  Take  notice,  that  no  flint  lock  is  or  can 
be  water  proof.  One  may  be  perfectly  tight  at  first,  but  a  few  weeks' 
wear  will  loosen  it.  The  parts  of  a  closely  fitted  lock  remind  me  of 
man  and  wife,  as  they  soon  wear  each  other  out. 

A  smooth-bored  gun  can  never  throw  a  single  ball  with  perfect 
accuracy.  The  bore  cannot  be  perfectly  smooth,  the  metal  of  the 
barrel  cannot  be  of  equal  density  in  all  its  parts,  the  bullet  itself  can- 
not be  perfectly  globular,  and  cannot  fit  the  barrel  exactly.  Any  of 
these  matters  will  cause  a  variation  between  the  line  of  sight  and  the 
line  of  fire.  However,  a  thick,  smooth  bore  will  serve  ordinary  pur- 
poses at  short  distances.  To  make  your  bullet  go  true,  see  that  there  be 
no  windage,  that  is,  that  there  be  no  vacant  space  between  it  and  the 
barrel.  If  it  be  not  large  enough  for  the  bore,  envelope  it  in  a  rag  or 
bit  of  leather. 

A  rifle  barrel  corrects  all  these  inaccuracies.  If  the  ball  be  too 
heavy  on  one  side,  and,  therefore,  swerves,  the  next  spiral  revolution 
brings  it  back  again.  A  bullet  from  a  smooth  bore  has,  probably, 
four  motions,  viz.  one  forward,  one  parabolic,  caused  by  the  power  of 
gravity,  one  caused  by  its  own  inaccuracy  of  figure,  and  one  rotary 
from  the  same  cause.  The  two  latter  do  not  occur  when  it  is  propelled 
from  a  rifle.  A  rifle  ball  has  three  motions  only,  the  parabolic,  the 
forward,  and  the  spiral.  Thus,  the  regular  motion  of  principle  cor- 
rects the  eccentric  flight  of  passion. 

A  rifle  barrel  should  be  thick,  that  the  metal  may  not  vibrate.  The 
grooves  should  be  distinctly  but  not  deeply  cut.  There  is  a  manifest 
disadvantage  in  increasing  their  number.  There  should  be  enough  of 
them  to  give  the  ball  the  spiral  motion,  and  no  more.  Six  will  affect 
this  purpose  ;  all  over  that  number  increase  the  friction,  and  conse- 
quently diminish  the  range.  The  ball  should  be  enveloped  in  a  wrap- 
per thick  enough  to  make  it  fit  closely,  but  not  too  thick.  It  is  a 
common,  but  a  considerable  error,  to  suppose  that  the  tighter  the  ball 
is  rammed,  the  truer  and  farther  it  goes.  The  contrary  is  the  case. 
The  explosion  is  the  more  dangerous,  indeed,  but  that  does  not  accel- 
erate the  velocity  of  the  bullet ;  it  merely  strains  the  metal  of  the 
barrel.  A  tightly-loaded  gun  is  like  a  woman  trusted  with  a  secret. 
Both  are  in  danger  of  bursting. 

There  are  different  tastes  with  regard  to  the  length  and  calibre  of 
rifle  barrels.     With  a  short  one,   you  get  sight  quicker ;  with  a  long 
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oae,  any  trifling  deviation  from  the  line  of  aim  is  of  the  less  conse- 
quence. Habit  must  decide  in  this  matter.  Something  more  positive 
may  be  said  respecting  the  calibre,  A  large  bore  holds  up  the  ball 
better  than  a  small  one. 

Accuracy  in  rifle  shooting  depends,  when  the  barrel  is  good  and 
properly  charged,  on  the  sights,  and  the  poise  of  the  piece.  The 
barrel  should  never  be  bright ;  the  glimmer  deceives  the  eye,  especially 
in  a  hot  day.  The  whole  piece  should  be  so  poised  that  it  may  bal- 
ance at  the  exact  point  where  it  is  upheld  by  the  left  arm  in  taking 
aim.  When  so  balanced,  the  arm  has  but  one  force  to  resist ;  that  of 
gravity,  When  the  muzzle  or  butt  preponderates,  both  arms  are 
strained,  and  the  trigger  is  rarely  pulled  at  the  proper  instant.  The 
eyes  move  together  ;  the  eye  and  the  finger  do  not.  Your  forward 
sight  may  be  of  brass  or  silver  ;  the  latter  is  best,  because  brightest  and 
least  liable  to  rust.  The  hinder  sight  should  be  black,  that  the  contrast 
may  catch  the  eye  the  more  readily,  and  cannot  be,  like  a  gentleman's 
coat,  too  finely  cut. 

The  sights  should  not  be  parallel  to  the  bore.  Every  child  knows 
that  a  bullet  drops  from  the  line  of  its  propulsion  the  instant  it  leaves 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  The  line  of  aim  over  the  sights,  therefore, 
should  point  lower  than  the  line  of  fire,  that  is,  the  exact  direction  of 
the  bore.  The  bullet  crosses  and  rises  above  the  line  of  sight  the 
moment  it  leaves  the  piece,  but  the  force  of  gravity  brings  it  down 
again  till  it  strike  the  earth.  The  point  where  the  line  of  sight  inter- 
sects the  line  of  fire  the  second  time,  is  the  point  blank,  or,  as  the 
French  call  it,  the  but  enblanc,  A  gun  will  shoot  with  perfect  accu- 
racy at  the  point  blank  distance,  and  no  other.  If  you  shoot  at  an 
object  short  of  the  point  blank,  you  must  aim  -under  it ;  if  it  be  beyond, 
you  must  aim  over.  However,  you  may  make  the  point  blank  any 
distance  you  please,  between  ten  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  by  a 
careful  adjustment  of  the  sights.  I  have  found,  by  experiment,  that  a 
Harper's  Ferry  rifle,  which  is  about  three  feet  long  and  throws  a  ball 
of  half  an  ounce,  drops  its  lead  eighteen  inches  in  a  hundred  yards. 
If  it  be  intended  to  make  its  point  blank  a  hundred  yards,  its  line  of 
sight  should  therefore  point  eighteen  inches  above  the  centre  at  that 
distance.  So  a  preacher  aims  above  the  comprehension  of  his  auditors, 
and  makes  a  more  certain  impression. 

I  know  no  rule  for  the  quantity  of  the  charge.  As  much  powder  as 
will  burn  should  be  put  into  the  barrel ;  but  the  bulk  will  depend  on 
the  quality  of  the  grain,  and  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 
The  western  riflemen  place  the  bullet  on  a  plane  surface,  and  take  as 
much  powder  as  will  cover  it  for  a  regular  charge.  It  is  a  very  good 
practical  rule.  It  is  an  error,  to  suppose  that  a  high  glazing  increases 
the  strength  or  quickness  of  gunpowder  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  does  not 
ignite  so  readily.  A  polished  person  is  not  so  liable  to  be  set  on  fire 
by  insolent  sparks  as  another. 

All  guns  which  load  at  the  breech  or  pretend  to  combine  the  prop- 
erties of  the  rifle  and  smooth  bore,  are  inventions  of  the  evil  one,  which 
no  true-bred  sportsman  will  carry.  They  cannot  be  kept  in  order,  nor 
will  they  serve  the  purposes  for  which  their  inventors  intended  them 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  One  of  these  hermaphrodite  guns 
may  be  compared  to  a  beast  between  the  grayhound  and  pointer,  which 
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has  neither  the  nose  of  the  one  nor  the  legs  of  the  other.  The  me- 
chanism soon  wears  loose,  and  the  safety  of  the  gunner  is  compromised. 
No  good  gunner  will  ever  fire  shot  from  his  rifle,  or  use  an  iron 
ramrod.  Either  of  these  practices  injures  the  furrows,  thereby  affect- 
ing the  direction  of  the  bullet.  Ladies  who  cook,  draw,  and  play  on 
the  piano,  seldom  perform  all  their  avocations  perfectly  well. 

Ducks  are  best  shot  in  the  morning  early,  and  in  stormy  weather. 
The  noise  and  inclemency  of  the  weather  make  them  unwilling  to 
rise,  and  prevent  them  from  hearing  the  approach  of  the  gunner.  A 
single  duck  is  easier  to  kill  flying  than  sitting.  His  flight  is  perfectly 
steady  ;  a  greater  portion  of  his  body  is  exposed,  and  his  feathers  are 
more  open  to  the  slugs.  A  duck's  breast  will  often  turn  shot  sitting. 
I  would  recommend  smaller  shot  for  duck-shooting  than  is  commonly 
used  in  New-England.  That  commonly  called  pigeon-shot  is  quite 
big  enough. 

Ducks  may  be  advantageously  approached  in  a  boat  or  canoe,  cov- 
ered with  bushes.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  they  fly  in  a  regular 
track,  where  sportsmen  station  themselves  in  huts  of  brush,  and  shoot 
them  as  they  pass. 

Do  not  take  your  eye  off  from  a  duck  when  he  passes  apparently  un- 
harmed by  your  discharge.  The  whole  species  is  much  more  tenacious 
of  life  than  any  bird  of  the  grouse  kind.  I  have  known  a  mortally 
wounded  mallard  to  fly  more  than  a  mile  before  he  dropped.  Thus  a 
pious  miss  carries  the  arrow  of  Cupid  a  good  way  without  showing 
it,  but  she  drops  at  last. 

Watch  wood-ducks  in  the  spring,  and  you  may  possibly  find  their 
nests  in  the  hollows  of  old  trees.  If  the  birds  be  not  edible  at  that 
season,  their  eggs  are.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  pewter  spoon 
with  you,  to  tie  to  the  end  of  a  stick.  The  eggs  often  lie  beyond 
arm's  length. 

If  you  see  two  wild  geese  and  cannot  get  them  both  in  range,  shoot 
the  female.  The  male  will  return  within  shot  by  the  time  you  will 
have  re-loaded. 

Either  ducks  or  geese  may  be  decoyed  by  one  of  their  own  species, 
whose  feet  you  may  fasten  to  a  floating  log  for  security's  sake.  Do 
not  do  this  with  a  hammer  and  nails,  however  ;  a  cord  will  serve  your 
purpose  as  well,  and  show  more  humanity.  Those  who  put  out  the 
eyes  of  decoy-ducks  and  pigeons,  deserve  to  be  crucified.  They  do 
not  even  improve  the  decoy  ;  for  a  bird  that  can  see  will  quack  as  loud 
and  flutter  as  well  as  one  that  is  blind.  A  dog  (a  small,  red  one  is 
best)  may  be  trained  to  decoy  ducks.  The  sportsman  takes  his  con- 
cealed stand,  and  the  animal  runs  backward  and  forward  on  the  shore. 
The  ducks  come  nigh,  probably  actuated  by  curiosity,  and  are  shot. 
Insects  and  women  affect  bright  colors  in  the  same  manner,  and  often 
suffer  by  it. 

Swans  and  loons  may  be  decoyed  by  a  red  handkerchief.  Tie  it  to 
a  bush  where  it  will  flap  in  the  wind,  and  conceal  yourself.  The  birds 
will,  in  two  instances  out  of  three,  leave  their  offing  to  be  killed. 
Speaking  of  loons,  you  may  always  kill  them,  at  a  reasonable  distance, 
by  firing  through  the  leaves  of  a  bush  thick  enough  to  conceal  the 
flash  of  your  gun. 
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Deer  can  rarely  be  hunted  successfully  on  horseback,  in  this  coun- 
try. In  an  open  plain  a  good  horse  will  soon  overtake  a  deer,  but  if 
a  wood  be  nigh,  the  "  fat  and  greasy  citizen"  will  immediately  take 
shelter  in  it.  In  the  northern  part  of  New- York,  deer  are  killed  in 
the  following  manner.  Their  tracks  in  any  particular  district  are  well 
known,  and  the  sportsmen  station  themselves  at  what  are  called  the 
runways,  with  their  rifles.  Staunch  dogs  are  then  set  on  the  track, 
and  the  animal  rarely  escapes.  But  this  is  waste  of  time,  which  the 
spoil  does  not  repay.  The  better  way  is  to  range  the  woods,  and  trust 
to  your  knowledge  of  the  animal's  habits.  Deer  cannot  run  a  great 
while.  The  Indians  take  a  fresh  track,  and  follow  it.  If  they  start 
the  quarry  before  they  get  within  shot,  they  still  follow.  In  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  the  deer  gives  out,  and  suffers  himself  to  be  approached. 
Few  besides  Indians  can  hunt  deer  successfully  in  this  manner. 

If  a  deer  is  running  fast  by  you,  utter  a  sharp  cry,  or  whistle  shrilly, 
and  he  will  tarry  long  enough  for  you  to  aim.  If  he  bounds  away 
with  his  tail  erect,  there  is  little  use  in  following  him ;  but  if  his  tail 
drops,  follow  him  up.  The  animal  often  runs  long  before  he  falls,  and 
seldom  drops  on  the  spot  where  he  is  struck. 

If  you  are  a  good,  quick  shot,  rely  on  a  single  ball.  If  your  hand 
and  eye  are  slow,  load  with  two,  or  take  a  smooth  bore  and  try  buck 
shot.  In  like  manner,  a  wary  mother  will  not  discharge  one  unmarried 
daughter  at  a  man's  head,  but  try  all  she  has  at  once.  If  one  glances, 
another  may  hit.  Above  all,  be  cool.  I  have  seen  an  excellent  shot 
at  a  target  miss  the  broadside  of  a  buffalo  at  fifteen  paces.  His  ex- 
citement blinded  him,  and  shook  his  nerves. 

If,  in  your  passage  through  the  woods,  you  observe  a  pollard  whose 
bark  is  scratched,  examine  it  closely.  If  there  be  gray  hairs  sticking 
to  the  trunk,  be  assured  that  there  is  a  raccoon  in  it.  You  have  then 
nothing  to  do  but  to  fell  the  tree.  If  you  wish  to  make  an  especial 
quest  for  raccoons,  it  is  best  done  after  the  first  winter  snow.  Find 
their  tracks  in  the  day,  and  repair  to  the  spot  by  moonlight.  You  will 
probably  find  them  feeding,  or  at  play.  Moonlight  is  very  dangerous 
to  virgins  and  raccoons. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  manner  of  taking  wolves,  because  the 
animal  is  good  for  nothing,  and  is  very  difficult  to  kill.  I  could  speak 
largely  on  this  head,  but  as  there  are  very  few  wolves  in  New-England, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while.  English  travelers  come  the  nearest  to  the 
species  of  all  the  beasts  that  come  among  us. 

Bears  are  very  easily  tracked,  and  with  a  hardy  horse,  you  will  soon 
overtake  one.  One  or  more  dogs, — the  more  noisy  and  cowardly  the 
better, — are  of  great  use  in  hunting  this  animal.  They  will  not  hurt 
him,  but  they  will  so  torment  his  ears  with  their  noise,  and  his 
haunches  with  their  teeth,  that  he  will  climb  a  tree  in  a  pet,  and  you 
can  come  up  at  your  leisure  and  shoot  him.  Bears  sometimes  winter 
in  trees,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  examine  every  large  one  you  pass, 
attentively.  If  a  bear  turn  upon  you,  it  is  of  little  use  to  run,  for  he 
can  outstrip  most  men.  Wait  till  he  is  within  three  paces,  when  you 
may  be  sure  of  inflicting  an  instantaneously  mortal  wound. 

If  you  are  far  from  human  habitations  and  have  hunted  all  day 
without  success,   and  are  hungry,  repair  to  the  nearest  swamp  and 
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shoot  a  dozen  bull  frogs.     You  may  take  my  word  that  they  are  excel- 
lent eating.     Prejudice  has  banished  frogs   and  blackbirds  from  the 
tables  of  New-England,  though  I  can  find  hundreds  who  will  readily 
make  affidavit  that  nothing  is  better  than  either. 
So  endeth  the  chapter.. 


HUMORS    OF    AN    ORIENTAL. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  PEKSIAN  OF  THE  TOOTEE  NAMEH. 

Tale  I.      How  a  body  may  sell  too  many  oats  for  a  shilling;  or  the 
story  of  the  Cat  that  was  turned  out  of  office. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  dwelt  in  a  desert  a  certain  Lion,  who  was 
mighty  famous  and  formidable  in  his  day  and  generation.  The  num- 
bers of  unfortunate  quadrupeds,  who  had  found  a  long  home  in  his 
insatiable  maw,  are  beyond  computation.  But  even  a  Lion  cannot  last 
forever.  He  became  old  and  decrepit ;  and  in  this  state  happened 
one  day  to  fall  down  a  rocky  precipice  and  knock  out  his  grinders. 
This  became  a  serious  misfortune  ;  for  whenever  he  ate  his  dinner 
afterwards,  he  made  such  a  mumbling  job  of  it,  that  great  pieces  of 
meat  stuck  in  his  teeth.  Now  the  Lion,  like  all  old  nabobs  who  love 
good  eating,  was  accustomed  to  take  a  nap  after  dinner ;  and,  as  he 
commonly  fell  a  snoring  with  his  mouth  open,  the  mice  would  creep 
slily  in  and  nibble  the  tit-bits  among  his  ivory,  whereby  the  Lion's  nap 
was  broken,  and  great  disturbance  and  vexation  caused  him. 

The  Lion  bore  the  annoyance  for  some  time,  not  knowing  how  to  de- 
vise a  remedy  ;  but,  after  having  his  gums  tickled  in  this  manner  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  he  sent  for  the  fox  and  laid  the  case  before  him. 
The  fox  put  on  a  long  face,  and  after  weighing  the  matter  deliberately, 
advised  his  majesty  to  call  in  the  cat.  The  Lion  sent  for  the  cat  and 
ordered  her  to  stand  sentry.  The  cat  took  her  post,  and  when  the 
mice  came  the  next  time,  thinking  to  play  their  old  gum-game  in  the 
Lion's  jaws,  bounce  !  she  sprang  among  them,  and  the  whole  troop 
scampered  off  pell-mell.  Now  was  tranquility  restored,  and  the  Lion 
slept  well  in  spite  of  his  teeth.  He  promoted  the  cat,  as  in  duty  bound  ; 
for  a  man  in  office  should  always  be  ready  to  give  his  friend  a  lift. 

The  cat  was  no  fool,  but  managed  the  affair  with  a  foresight  and 
calculation  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a  grand  vizier.  "  If  I  kill 
the  mice,"  quoth  she  to  herself,  "  the  Lion  will  have  no  need  of  my 
services,  and  then  I  may  go  whistle  ;  but  if  I  content  myself  with 
scaring  them  away,  I  shall  be  the  Lion's  body  guard  for  life !"  True  to 
this  maxim,  she  never  put  one  of  the  mice  to  death,  but  only  gave 
them  a  dab  or  two  with  the  fore-paw,  or  a  back-handed  wipe  with  the 
end  of  her  long  tail.  Things  went  on  swimmingly,  and  the  cat  lived 
in  clover.  But  one  day,  the  cat  went  off  to  gossip  with  an  acquaint- 
ance in  the  neighborhood,  and  left  her  kitten  to  do  duty.  Young  puss 
no  sooner  saw  the  mice  approach,  than  she  sprang  upon  them  and 
demolished  the  whole  brood  in  a  jiffy.  The  Lion,  finding  there  were 
no  more  mice  to  trouble  him,  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  reforming 
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fit.  His  body  guard  were  informed  that  his  majesty  had  no  further 
occasion  for  their  services ;  and  both  cat  and  kitten  were  obliged  to 
cut  and  run. 

Moral.  A  shrewd  politician  knows  how  to  make  rogues  useful. 
Great  knaves  thrive  only  by  winking  at  the  knavery  of  their  under- 
strappers. 

Tale  II.     How  one  trick  may  serve  a  turn  till  it  is  met  in  the  face  by 
another ;  or  the  story  of  the  Goldsmith  and  Carpenter. 

A  goldsmith  and  a  carpenter  were  once  boon  companions ;  and, 
being  in  pretty  easy  circumstances,  passed  the  most  of  their  lives  in 
junketting  and  making  merry.  Pity  it  is  that  so  pleasant  a  life  could 
not  last  forever ;  but  just  at  the  moment  when  these  jovial  fellows 
fancied  themselves  the  happiest  of  men,  their  last  coin  was  expended, 
and  they  found  themselves  a  couple  of  miserable  dogs.  They  tried 
to  borrow  money,  but,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  cash  happened  to  be 
particularly  scarce  wherever  they  applied.  In  short,  they  were  at 
their  wit's  end  to  get  a  living,  yet  managed,  by  hook  and  by  crook, 
to  escape  starvation.  One  day,  in  strolling  about  the  country,  they 
came  to  a  temple,  when  a  thought  struck  the  goldsmith.  "Let 
us  feign  ourselves  Brahmins,"  said  he  to  the  carpenter,  "  and  get 
admission  into  the  temple  ;  who  knows  but  we  shall  find  good  pick- 
ing there?"  No  sooner  said  than  done;  they  stretched  their  faces 
into  a  dismally  pious  look,  and  bolted  in.  Here  they  found  a  great 
number  of  golden  idols,  and  numerous  Brahmins  worshiping.  Our 
two  rogues,  nothing  abashed,  fell  to  imitating  them,  and  so  well  did 
they  sham  the  devotee,  that  the  Brahmins  left  the  temple  in  their 
charge.  When  night  came,  they  seized  the  idols  and  decamped. 
Having  reached  a  lonely  part  of  the  woods,  they  buried  the  idols  under 
a  tree,  and  agreed  to  let  them  lie  snug  till  the  fame  of  the  theft  had 
blown  over. 

But  when  were  a  couple  of  rogues  known  to  lay  their  heads  together, 
without,  in  the  end,  plotting  to  cheat  each  other  1  Ere  a  week  had 
passed,  the  goldsmith  went  by  stealth,  dug  up  the  idols,  and  hid  them 
in  a  place  of  his  own.  Next  morning,  going  with  the  carpenter  to  the 
tree,  and  finding  them  gone,  he  feigned  a  terrible  rage,  and  laid  the 
theft  upon  the  carpenter.  "  You  chip  of  a  crooked  log,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  no  one  but  you  could  have  stolen  them."  The  carpenter  was  thun- 
derstruck ;  but,  after  hearing  the  goldsmith  storm  away  at  such  a  rate, 
he  became  convinced  that  his  worthy  partner  was  the  real  thief. 
However,  feigning  not  to  suspect  him,  he  replied,  "  you  are  out  of  your 
wits  to  lay  such  a  thing  to  my  charge  ;  it  must  have  been  the  rascally 
Brahmins,  who  tracked  us  to  the  spot,  and  nosed  out  the  hiding-place 
of  their  blockhead  deities." 

The  goldsmith  pretended  to  be  pacified,  and  they  both  returned 
home  to  their  families.  The  carpenter  set  his  wits  to  work  to  circum- 
vent his  old  friend.  He  procured  a  log  of  wood,  and  made  a  figure 
exactly  resembling  the  goldsmith,  and  clothed  it  in  the  dress  he  usually 
wore.  Then  going  to  a  bear's  den  in  the  woods,  he  got  a  pair  of 
young  cubs,  and  kept  them  constantly  about  it ;  and  when  hungry, 
vol.  nr.  7 
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they  were  taught  to  eat  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  image.  After  some 
time  the  carpenter  made  a  feast  and  sent  for  the  goldsmith  and  his 
family  ;  after  dinner,  while  the  children  were  playing  about  the  gar- 
den, he  stole  away  the  two  sons  of  the  goldsmith,  and  shut  them  up  in 
the  cellar.  Then  making  a  tremendous  halloo,  he  ran  after  the  gold- 
smith, and  cried  out  "  Oh  !  my  friend,  your  children  are  lost !  a  great 
she  bear  just  now  came  out  of  the  wood  and  fell  to  licking  them  with 
her  tongue,  when  they  were  suddenly  transformed  into  cubs,  and  ran 
away  with  her." 

The  goldsmith  would  not  believe  a  word  of  the  story,  and  became 
furious,  as  the  carpenter  persisted  in  it.  "  You  villain,"  said  he,  "  you 
have  murdered  them,  because  you  think  I  cheated  you  in  the  affair  of 
the  golden  images ;  but  you  shall  not  make  a  fool  of  me  so."  On  this, 
he  dragged  him  before  the  Cady,  where  the  whole  case  was  argued. 
Nobody,  of  course,  believed  any  thing  of  the  carpenter's  tale,  and  the 
Cady  was  about  to  give  sentence,  when  the  carpenter  begged  for  a 
moment's  delay.  "  Your  worship  must  allow,"  said  he  "  that  if  these 
unfortunate  youths  should  again  behold  their  father,  they  would,  not- 
withstanding their  transformation,  give  some  token  that  they  recognized 
him,  in  which  case,  the  truth  of  my  story  would  be  pretty  clear." 
The  Cady  agreed  to  this,  and  the  goldsmith  readily  consented  to  such 
proof,  adding  with  a  laugh,  "  when  you  can  find  a  cub  that  shall  call 
me  daddy,  I  must  be  a  bear  with  a  vengeance,  not  to  father  the  brute ! 
"  Say  you  so  !"  exclaimed  the  carpenter,  "  then  singe  my  mustachies  if 
I  don't  think  I  see  the  little  pets  coming."  At  this  moment,  the  cubs 
being  purposely  let  loose,  burst  into  the  court,  and  running  to  the 
goldsmith,  sprang  upon  his  bosom  and  began  nuzzling  and  smacking 
at  a  furious  rate.  The  whole  assembly  were  struck  with  aston- 
ishment, and  the  goldsmith,  fully  believing  his  sons  bewitched,,  with- 
drew his  complaint,  and  confessed  his  thieving  to  the  carpenter.  The 
latter  promised  to  restore  the  boys  to  their  lost  shape,  if  the  goldsmith 
would  disgorge  the  whole  of  the  booty  ;  but  before  the  affair  could  be 
settled,  the  whole  roguery  came  to  light,  and  the  two  sharpers  were 
soundly  bastinadoed. 

Tale  III.     How  a  blockhead  may  blunder  into  good  fortune  ;  or  the 
story  of  the  Jachall,  who  became  a  great  personage  by  accident. 

There  was  once  a  Jackall,  the  most  prying  and  pragmatical  of  all 
hi6  tribe  ;  he  was  continually  thrusting  his  nose  into  every  body's  busi- 
ness ;  and  though  his  meddling  propensity  got  him  into  many  a  scrape, 
nothing  could  cure  him  of  his  inclination  to  peep  into  every  nook  and 
corner  that  he  could  espy.  One  day,  as  he  was  sharking  about  for 
something  new,  he  entered  the  shop  of  a  dyer  and  began  reconnoiter- 
ing  here  and  there.  In  attempting  to  peep  into  a  pot  of  indigo,  he 
fell  in,  and  got  his  hide  dyed  completely  blue.  He  made  a  shift  to 
scramble  out  and  escape  to  the  woods,  where  he  no  sooner  appeared, 
than  all  the  animals  began  staring  at  him,  thinking  him  to  be  some 
strange  non-descript.  Nothing  so  potent  with  the  multitutde  as  nov- 
elty, and  our  hero  became  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  quadru- 
peds. To  make  a  long  story  short,  old  Blueskin  was  chosen  king, 
although  he  knew  as  much  about  governing  as  an  oyster  does  of 
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running  a  race.  Having  attained  to  this  great  dignity,  his  head  be- 
came completely  turned,  and  he  began  to  imagine  himself  in  reality,  a 
quadruped  of  great  genius.  Whenever  he  went  abroad  he  was  received 
with  shouts  of"  Blueskin  forever  !  Hurrah  for  Blueskin  !"  In  short, 
what  will  you  have  of  it?  totally  forgetting  that  his  wondrous  dignity 
was  only  skin  deep,  and  that  he  was  a  poor  dolt  of  a  jackall  at  bottom, 
he  resolved  to  muster  an  army  and  conquer  the  world.  So  getting  his 
rank  and  file  together,  he  put  himself  at  their  head  and  set  out  ;  but 
before  he  had  completed  a  day's  march,  there  came  on  a  violent  rain  : 
and,  no  shelter  being  at  hand,  his  majesty  got  so  soundly  drenched  that 
his  hide  was  washed  clean,  and  the  cheat  discovered.  Hereupon,  the 
beasts,  enraged  at  the  humbug,  fell  upon  him  tooth  and  claw  ;  one  gave 
him  a  poke,  and  another  a  scratch,  and  his  Majesty,  King,  Conqueror, 
and  Generalissimo,  was  fain  to  scamper  off  to  the  woods  in  double 
quick  time,  carrying  with  him  no  remnant  of  his  dignity  but  a  skin 
full  of  sore  bones,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  was  one  of  the  sorriest 
varlets  that  ever  wagged  a  tail. 

Moral.  Many  a  dull  fellow  passes  for  something  prodigious,  by 
stumbling  into  an  indigo  pot.  The  cheat  may  last  during  fair  weather, 
but  a  rainy  day  spoils  all. 


Tale  IV.     How  a  man  may  put  his  wits   to  a  bad  purpose  by  aping 
his  betters ;  or  the  story  of  the  Barber  and  the  Brahmins. 

A  certain  merchant,  by  his  numerous  deeds  of  charity,  had  ex- 
hausted an  ample  fortune  and  become  utterly  destitute.  He  found  no 
way  of  retrieving  his  condition,  and  began  to  despond.  One  night,  in 
a  dream,  a  genius  appeared  to  him  and  accosted  him  in  these  words  ; 
-"  Friend  of  the  poor,  whenever  thou  hast  need  of  money,  call  upon  my 
name,  and  I  will  shortly  enter  thy  house  in  the  shape  of  a  Brahmin  ; 
then  strike  me  with  a  stick  and  I  shall  be  transformed  to  gold  !"  In 
the  morning  the  merchant  called  upon  the  name  of  the  genius,  and 
presently  a  Brahmin  entered ;  the  merchant  gave  him  a  blow  with  his 
staff,  and  he  instantly  became  a  mass  of  solid  gold.  When  he  had 
occasion  for  money  he  broke  off  a  finger,  nose,  or  other  limb,  till 
the  whole  was  gone  ;  the  genius  being  called  upon  again,  the  process  was 
repeated.  This  enabled  the  merchant  to  live  according  to  his  heart's 
desire.  But  there  happened  to  be  a  meddlesome  barber  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, who,  seeing  a  Brahmin  now  and  then  going  into  the  mer- 
chant's house,  could  not  be  easy  till  he  had  found  out  his  business. 
So  one  day  he  dogged  him  into  the  house,  and  peeped  through  a  cranny, 
where  he  was  a  witness  to  the  whole  business  of  gold-making.  "  By 
the  beard  of  the  Prophet!"  he  exclaimed,  "  this  is  rare  business  ;  a 
Brahmin  is  profitable  stock  to  work  upon.  I  '11  e'en  have  a  slap  at 
the  loons  myself."  So  hastening  home,  he  invited  into  his  shop  all  the 
Brahmins  he  could  find  in  the  streets,  locked  himself  in  with  them, 
and  placed  them  on  stools  all  around  the  room.  Then,  taking  a  stout 
cudgel,  he  began  to  bang  them  over  their  pates,  one  by  one,  but  his  cus- 
tomers not  relishing  such  a  wooden  benediction,  fell  upon  him  with  such 
fury  that  the  poor  shaver  would  fain  have  run  out  of  his  hide  like  a  snake 
in  spring  time.     After  thumping  him  black  and  blue,  they  let  him  off 
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and  went  their  way,  giving  him  half  a  copper  to  buy  a  plaster  for  his 
bruises.  The  unfortunate  barber  grumbled  sadly  at  his  ill  luck  ;  but 
so  much  wisdom  was  pummeled  into  him  by  the  adventure,  that  he 
made  no  more  attempts  to  manufacture  gold,  but  ever  after  stuck  to 
his  soap-dish. 

Moral.  Whoever  meddles  with  matters  above  his  understanding, 
will  be  apt  to  get  a  rap  over  the  knuckles.  Every  man's  fist  will  not 
make  a  battering  ram. 


A    MORNING    IN    JUNE. 

The  sun  is  rising, 

The  sun  is  rising, 
And  soft  and  blue  is  the  summer  sky ; 
The  silver  mist  dissolves  on  the  lea, — 
The  dew  hangs  trembling  in  crystal  drops, 

And  see  !  and  see  ! 
How  the  sunshine  bathes  the  forest  tops, 
And  the  mountain  summits,  cold  and  high. 

The  sun  is  rising, 

The  sun  is  rising, 
And  the  robin  opens  his  golden  eye, 
From  his  woodland  covert  green  and  dark. 
He  comes  to  shake  the  dew  from  his  wings, 

And  hark !  and  hark  ! 
A  joyful  carol  he  sings,  he  sings, 
As  he  floats  away  in  the  clear  blue  sky. 

The  sun  is  rising, 

The  sun  is  rising, 
And  the  spring  o'erleaping  its  grassy  brink, 
Like  a  mimic  volcano,  sends  the  brook 
From  its  little  crater  of  yellow  sand, 

And  look  !  and  look  ! 
Where  the  woodland  monarchs  around  it  stand ; 
Like  a  traveler,  the  Morning  stoops  to  drink. 

The  sun  is  rising, 

The  sun  is  rising, 
While  shrill  from  the  farm-yard  crows  the  cock, 
And  the  cottage  cur  continues  to  bark, — 
They  have  long  been  mocking  the  sluggard  day, 

And  hark  !  and  hark  ! 
From  the  smoky  city  far  away 
How  drowsily  tolls  the  lazy  clock  ! 
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At  the  end  of  my  last  number,  I  left  the  valiant  Captain  Smashem 
of  the  Rantipole  Sharpshooters,  in  manifest  danger  of  an  indictment 
for  a  riot,  and  a  court  martial  for  disobedience  of  orders, — and  my  val- 
iant self  with  uniform  torn,  and  face  bruised,  so  as  to  vie  in  colors 
with  the  rainbow  ;  my  body,  it  is  true,  in  a  situation  not  very  enviable, 
but  my  soul  borne  aloft  on  the  wings  of  glory. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that  most  things,  in  this  world  of  chance 
and  changes,  happen  differently  from  our  anticipations ;  this  remark  is 
especially  true  of  promotions  in  the  militia.  Captain  Smashem,  for  in- 
stance, according  to  any  rational  calculation,  was,  as  they  say,  com- 
pletely dished  ;  there  was  an  end,  one  would  have  imagined,  to  his  mili- 
tary career;  for  who  would  have  thought  of  trusting  a  man  with  com- 
mand, who  had  showed  himself  so  unwilling  to  obey  1  and  what  reason 
could  possibly  be  urged  for  promoting  an  officer  in  the  militia,  who  had 
proved  himself  so  extremely  deficient  in  that  indispensable  accomplish- 
ment— the  art  of  running  away  1 

Yet  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  these  good  and  sufficient  reasons  to  the 
contrary,  Captain  Smashem  found  favor  with  his  compatriots  and  fel- 
low-soldiers. The  idea  of  a  court  martial  was  soon  given  over ;  the 
events  on  Booby  Hill  being  generally  considered  of  a  character  not 
sufficiently  serious  to  merit  the  consideration  of  so  grave  a  tribunal ; — 
the  thought  of  an  indictment  was  very  generally  scouted,  lest  it  should 
lead  to  undesirable  collisions  between  the  civil  and  military  authority ; 
Captain  Smashem's  misbehavior  at  the  great  sham-fight  passed  gradu- 
ally into  oblivion  •  and,  within  less  than  three  years  from  that  event,  he 
was  chosen  major-general  of  the  division  to  which  we  both  belonged. 

If  that  magnanimity  of  spirit,  which  I  have  ever  especially  studied, 
and  which  has  enabled  me  to  support  a  dignified  composure,  alike  on 
the  muster-field,  and  in  the  Applesbury  Almshouse,  did  not  now  come 
to  aid,  my  readers  can  scarcely  imagine  the  terms  of  strong  disdain,  in 
which  I  should  speak  of  Smashem's  promotion  :  That  he,  an  illiterate 
blacksmith  ;  skillful  in  nothing  but  hammering  iron,  and  beating  his 
neighbors ;  a  man  of  no  merit  or  military  science  whatever,  should  thus 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  division  ;  while  I,  college-learned,  devoted 
heart  and  soul  to  the  military  profession,  who  had  given  my  nights  and 
days  to  Steuben,  and  who  had  sacrificed  my  time,  my  fortune,  and  the 
dearest  affections  of  my  heart,  for  the  honor  of  promotion  in  the  militia, 
still  remained  a  mere  captain  of  Light  Infantry  !  I  was  tempted,  (and 
who  would  not  have  been  ?)  to  throw  up  my  commission  at  once,  and  to 
renounce  forever,  the  service  of  an  ungrateful  country. 

And  perhaps  my  country  would  have  lost  my  invaluable  services,  and 
I  myself,  retiring  from  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  military  life,  should 
have  ended  my  days  in  sweet,  domestic,  inglorious  obscurity,  had  not 
the  hand  of  fate,  which  intended  me  for  no  such  humble,  though  happy 
station,  visited  me  at  this  time  with  certain  domestic  afflictions,  which 
drove  me  back  upon  the  military  profession,  for  solace  and  support. 

My  readers  must  be  very  well  aware  of  the  passion  I  entertained  for 
Marianne  Fairservice.    Indeed,  it  was  her  vivid  exclamation,  at  the 
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sight  of  the  Applesbury  Light  Infantry,  while  it  was  yet  commanded  by 
Captain  Doggett,  which,  as  I  have  already  related,  first  kindled  in  my 
bosom  the  flame  of  military  ambition.  Miss  Fairservice  was  not  gen- 
erally reputed  handsome,  but  she  was  certainly  a  very  remarkable  girl. 
I  know  not  what  it  was,  but  there  was  a  fascination  about  her,  which 
no  one  could  withstand  ;  many  people,  at  their  first  introduction,  called 
her  affected,  and  pretended  to  think  her  disagreeable,  but  no  one  ever 
tarried  long  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence,  who  did  not  love  her. 
She  had  a  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  temper,  combined  with  great 
spirit  and  intelligence,  and  every  word  she  uttered  was  in  such  a  soft, 
enchanting  voice,  that  I  firmly  believed,  though  she  could  not  have  cap- 
tured, she  might,  at  least,  have  captivated,  an  entire  regiment :  And 
for  my  part,  I  positively  declare,  that  although  the  exigences  of  my 
military  career  have  carried  me  from  the  most  northerly  corner  of 
Essex,  even  to  the  island  of  Nantucket,  and  from  the  utter  extremity  of 
Cape  Cod,  far  west  among  the  mountains  of  Berkshire  ;  and  though,  as 
became  a  soldier,  I  have  always  had  an  eye  upon  the  ladies  ;  yet  I  have 
never  seen  the  woman,  who  could  stand  a  moment's  competition  with 
Marianne  Fairservice. 

I  loved  her — and  my  readers,  who  must  by  this  time  have  some  idea 
of  the  serious,  enthusiastic  turn  of  my  temperament,  may  easily  imagine 
how  much  is  expressed  in  that  single  word.  The  very  day  on  which  I 
was  chosen  captain  of  the  Applesbury  Light  Infantry,  I  had  put  up  my 
sign,  as  an  attorney  in  the  village,  and,  on  the  evening  of  that  same  event- 
ful day,  I  found  courage  to  tell  Miss  Fairservice  how  much  I  loved  her. 
She  acknowledged  a  mutual  passion,  and  we  were  engaged. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  engagement  should  be  kept  secret  for  the 
present,  for  Marianne's  father  had  taken  some  unaccountable  dislike 
to  me  ;  and,  though  I  tried  my  very  best,  to  get  into  the  good  graces  of 
the  old  gentleman,  I  had  not  the  slightest  success.  My  inclination  to 
serve  my  country  as  a  militia  officer,  which,  had  the  old  fellow  possess- 
ed one  single  spark  of  patriotism  or  public  spirit,  would  have  gained  me 
his  approbation  and  applause,  was  with  him,  a  theme  of  constant  jests 
and  derision ;  and  many  is  the  time,  I  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  world,  to  prevent  myself  from  returning  most  impertinent  an- 
swers to  his  impertinent  observations. 

He  carried  his  hostility  to  me  so  far,  that,  finally,  having  some  sus- 
picion how  matters  stood  between  Marianne  and  myself,  he  resolved  to 
leave  the  town  ;  that  absense  and  change  of  scene  might  prevail, 
where  paternal  authority  was  found  inefficacious.  He  chose  a  residence 
some  forty  miles  distant  from  Applesbury ;  and,  some  time  after  his  re- 
moval, Marianne  was  sent  to  Boston,  where  her  charms  and  accom- 
plishments soon  made  her  famous  in  the  circles  of  fashion,  and  she  was 
surrounded  by  beaux  and  dandies  of  the  first  order,  against  whose  ele- 
gant impertinences,  and  graceful  bandinage,  a  poor  rural  militia  officer, 
and  country  attorney  stood  a  very  slight  chance  of  successfully  con- 
tending. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  tears  and  promises  with  which 
Marianne  and  myself  separated,  nor  particulaly  to  describe  the  scheme 
of  secret  correspondence  which  was  arranged  between  us.  The  lady, 
I  believe,  loved  me  sincerely  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  (though  in 
this  I  may  very  probably  be  mistaken,  and  I  hope  I  am,)  that  the  sweet 
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gentleness  of  temper,  which  made  every  thing  she  did  and  said  so  pe- 
culiarly feminine  and  fascinating,  incapacitated  her  for  any  very  deep 
and  serious  attachment. 

Our  correspondence,  which  was  extremely  constant  at  first,  as  obsta- 
cles increased,  grew  less  frequent.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  see 
Marianne  at  her  father's  house ;  and,  for  a  considerable  time  after  she 
was  sent  to  Bostonyl  was  detained  at  Applesbury  in  settling  a  quarrel 
between  my  drummer  and  my  first  serjeant,  which  threatened  to  in- 
volve my  company  in  irretrievable  confusion,  and  which  cost  me  eight 
months  hard  labor  to  bring  to  a  happy  termination.  Having  finished 
this  weighty  business,  and  finding  a  moment's  leisure  to  attend  to  my 
own  affairs, — somewhat  alarmed  at  Marianne's  long  silence,  I  resolved 
to  pay  her  a  visit.  It  was  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  since  I  had  seen 
her ;  and  now,  that  we  were  to  meet,  it  was,  of  necessity,  in  that  cold, 
distant,  and  unrestrained  way,  which  is  worse,  if  any  thing,  than  not 
meeting  at  all.  For  the  lady,  at  whose  house  she  was  visiting,  had 
been  particularly  requested  by  Marianne's  father,  to  keep  an  eye  upon 
his  daughter  ;  and,  also,  on  all  such  gentlemen  from  the  country,  as 
might  honor  her  with  a  call.  We  met,  however  ;  and  I  found  Mari- 
anne more  charming  than  ever.  She  assured  me  that  her  affections  re- 
mained unchanged  ;  and  I  was  happy,  but  I  cannot  boast  of  having 
made  myself  very  agreeable.  There  was  an  embarrassment  that  almost 
completely  overpowered  me ;  that  stiffened  my  limbs  and  tied  my 
tongue ;  and  my  emotion  was  so  excessive,  that  I  was  obliged  to  keep 
silent  for  fear  of  betraying  it.  On  the  whole,  this  unlucky  visit  did  me 
much  more  harm  than  good,  since  Marianne  would  no  doubt  have  re- 
mained constant  to  me  much  longer  than  she  did,  had  I  not  foolishly 
exposed  myself  to  so  disadvantageous  a  contrast  with  the  several  ad- 
mirers who  were  already  making  her  advances. 

The  ladies  of  New-England,  however  they  may  be  surpassed  by  the 
ladies  of  other  countries  in  beauty,  in  wit,  in  temper,  in  accomplish- 
ments, in  ardor,  in  constancy,  far  excel  all  the  rest  of  the  female 
world  in — prudence ;  a  virtue,  no  doubt,  very  great,  but  which  I  and 
some  others  who  have  soared  above  the  common  level,  cannot  help 
regarding  with  a  certain  degree  of  contempt.  Now  Marianne  possess- 
ed her  full  share  of  this  virtue ;  and  as  she  was  arrived  at  the  mature 
age  of  twenty,  she  resolved  that  love  should  triumph  no  longer  over 
reason. 

She  saw  me  somewhat  awkward  and  ungainly, (for  I  had  not  yet  acquir- 
ed that  military  air  and  assured  carriage,  for  which,  in  maturer  life,  I  was 
famous  ;)  my  career  of  promotion  in  the  militia  seemed  to  be  cut  short  ; 
and.  what  was  much  worse,  my  property  was  gradually  wasting,  and  I 
had  no  business  in  my  profession.  She  resolved  to  make  a  handsome 
retreat,  and,  accordingly,  wrote  me  word,  that  she  had  long  considered 
herself  as  a  clog  and  impediment  to  the  eagle-flights  of  my  ambition ; 
that  nothing,  she  was  assured,  could  long  delay  my  promotion,  were  it 
not  that  all  my  time  and  thoughts  were  absorbed  in  my  affection  for 
her  ;  that  she  had  resolved  to  sacrifice  her  own  private  feelings  to  my 
advantage  and  the  good  of  the  country  ;  and  she,  therefore,  had  the 
pleasure  to  inform  me  that  she  was  shortly  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Work- 
ington, an  elderly  gentleman,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  a  merchant 
of  Boston,  whom  all  the  world  had  set  down,  the  ten  years  last  past,  for 
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an  old  bachelor.  So  ended  my  engagement  with  Marianne  Fairservice  ; 
yet  not  my  affection  for  her  ;  for  I  love  her  to  this  hour  as  well  as  ever. 
Let  those  inveigh  against  the  lady's  inconstancy  who  are  confident  of 
their  own  virtue.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  excuse 
her.  When  an  engagement  is  once  publicly  announced,  there  are  a 
hundred  motives  to  keep  the  parties  constant  to  it ;  but  a  long  persever- 
ance in  a  secret  engagement — absence  and  temptation  intervening — 
requires  a  steadiness  of  temper,  which  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  in  a  wo- 
man,— at  least,  in  any  woman  with  blue  eyes  and  a  light  complexion. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Fairservice  made  a  complete  revolution  in  my 
affairs.  Had  she  proved  constant  to  me,  my  military  spirit  would,  per- 
haps, have  soon  evaporated,  and  I  should  have  shortly  become  a  thriv- 
ing country  attorney.  My  life  would  have  been  less  glorious,  and  pro- 
bably more  happy ;  my  name  would  never  have  been  sounded  abroad 
as  a  great  military  commander ;  and,  perhaps,  I  should  not  have  died  in 
an  almshouse.  But  to  imagine  what  might  have  been  is  useless  and 
idle.  The  iron  hand  of  Fate  engrasps  us ;  our  fortunes  are  determin- 
ed by  an  invisible  agency ;  our  destiny  is  allotted  to  us,  and  must  be 
accomplished, — and  Fate,  Fortune,  and  Destiny,  conspired  to  make  me 
the  most  famous  of  militia  officers. 

Not  three  days  after  I  received  Marianne's  farewell  letter,  there  was 
a  grand  review  of  the  brigade  to  which  I  belonged.  The  troops  were 
to  be  reviewed  by  General  Smashem,  who  was  to  rendezvous  with  his 
suite  at  Black  Sam's  tavern,  about  a  mile  from  the  parade  ground,  and 
there  await  the  arrival  of  an  escort.  Though  my  heart  was  torn  by  a 
thousand  contending  emotions,  I  was  on  the  ground  with  my  company 
at  a  very  early  hour,  and  was  detached  by  Brigadier  General  Spitfire  to 
do  the  escort  duty  to  Major-General  Smashem.  The  orders  I  received 
were  in  the  following  words, — for  the  issue  of  this  escort  duty  makes  it 
necessary  to  be  particular  :  "  You  will  proceed,  with  all  convenient  des- 
patch, to  Black  Sam's  tavern,  and  there  wait  till  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.  at 
which  hour,  precisely,  you  will  take  up  your  line  of  march  for  the  pa- 
rade ground,  acting  as  an  escort  to  the  major-general  and  his  suite." 

It  may  well  be  imagined,  that  this  particular  duty  was  not  much  to 
my  mind  ;  but,  suppressing  all  personal  feelings,  in  the  true  spirit  of  mil- 
itary obedience,  I  resolved  that  the  orders  I  had  received  should  be 
executed  to  the  letter.  I  arrived  at  Black  Sam's  tavern  about  half  past 
eight,  and  found  the  general  and  his  staff,  with  their  coats  off,  in  the 
midst  of  a  high  carousal.  My  officers  and  myself  were  invited  to  join 
them,  which  invitation  I  thought  proper  to  decline.  After  waiting  some 
time,  the  wooden  clock  in  the  bar-room  began  to  strike  nine,  but  nei- 
ther the  general  nor  his  attendants  began  to  show  any  intention  of 
moving.  I  waited  till  it  was  precisely  nine,  by  my  own  watch,  which 
had  lately  been  set  by  the  sun,  when  I  ordered  my  music  to  strike  up, 
and  marched  off  my  company  at  double  quick  time. 

The  sound  of  my  drums  brought  half  a  dozen  coatless  officers  to  the 
windows  ;  they  called  to  me  to  stop ;  they  protested  that  General  Smash- 
em had  torn  a  hole  in  his  regimental  breeches,  and  could  not  possibly 
move  till  the  chamber-maid  had  mended  it ;  the  general's  aids  came 
running  after  me,  hatless  and  out  of  breath,  with  express  orders  from 
the  general  to  march  back  and  wait  his  convenience ;  but  I  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  them  all,  and  pushed  off  with  great  speed  for  the  parade  ground. 
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In  about  half  an  hour  after  I  had  taken  my  place  in  the  line,  Gene- 
ral Smashem  and  his  staff  came  riding  up  in  great  disorder,  and  after 
a  brief  interview  between  Brigadier  Spitfire  and  the  Major-General,  I 
suddenly  found  my  sword  taken  from  me,  and  myself  put  under  arrest. 
General  Smashem's  friends  were  very  loud  against  me,  and  a  court- 
martial  was  soon  after  detailed  for  my  trial. 

I  would  enter  at  length  into  this  trial,  and  state  the  evidence  and  ar- 
guments adduced  on  both  sides,  were  it  not  that  the  said  evidence, 
being  carefully  taken  down  in  writing  by  the  acting  Judge  Advocate, 
and  contained  in  five  large  folio  volumes,  is  preserved  in  the  office  of 
the  Adjutant-General  of  this  Commonwealth,  where,  also,  maybe  found 
the  summing  up  of  the  Judge  Advocate,  and  my  defence  also,  togeth- 
er with  the  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  at  length,  each  contained 
in  ten  quires  of  large  foolscap — to  which  interesting  collection  of  doc- 
uments I  hereby  refer  my  readers.  The  fact,  whether  the  General  had 
or  had  not  torn  his  breeches,  or  whether  the  delay  was  or  was  not  occa- 
sioned by  this  cause,  was  made  a  very  serious  question.  The  evidence 
touching  that  point  is  contained  in  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  above- 
named  volumes,  which  will  be  found  the  most  interesting  of  the  collec- 
tion. But  without  entering  into  details,  suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  after  a 
laborious  session  of  fifty  days,  the  court  adjourned,  after  having  unani- 
mously determined  honorably  to  acquit  me.  The  ground  taken  by  the 
court  was,  that  I  had  obeyed  the  orders  I  had  received  from  the  Briga- 
dier-General ;  that,  till  the  Major-General  had  assumed  the  command 
of  the  brigade,  he  might  justly  be  regarded  as  a  mere  stranger,  of 
whom  I  was  not  obliged  to  take  any  notice  further  than  my  orders  ex- 
tended ;  and  that,  as  the  Major-General  did'not  choose  to  be  ready  to 
be  escorted,  at  the  hour  which  had  been  previously  arranged  between 
himself  and  the  Brigadier,  on  which  arrangement  my  orders  had  been 
predicated,  I  did  very  well  to  obey  my  orders  and  march  away  with- 
out him. 

Nor  did  my  triumph  end  here.  For  this  court-martial  having  called 
me  into  notice,  the  memory  of  my  deeds  of  valor  on  Booby  Hill,  which 
time  had  a  little  obscured,  began  to  be  resuscitated  ;  my  name  was 
again  in  every  body's  mouth;  my  laurels  bloomed  afresh,  and,  the  colo- 
nel of  our  regiment  dying  just  about  this  time,  I  was  unanimously 
elected  his  successor.  Belleeophon  Burdock. 


DEATH  AND  THE  LADY. 

A  DUET. 

DEATH. 

Come,  lady  fair,  away  with  me; 
To-night  thy  wedding  night  must  be. 
Hark,  hear'st  thou  not  the  raven's  croak 
Proclaim  the  bans  from  yonder  oak  ? 
The  guests  attend  amidst  the  gloom, 
And  damps  that  fill  thy  house's  tomb  ; 
Their  sockets  void  and  fleshless  jaws, 
To  grace  the  rite,  will  grin  applause  ; 
VOL.    m.  8 
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Their  rotting  shells'  phosphoric  light 
Must  be  the  lamps  we  use  to-night, 
Their  shrouds,  the  couch  whereon  must  lie 
The  happy  pair — thyself  and  I. 


Avaunt,  grim  king,  it  is  not  thy  hour, 
Nor  art  thou  fit  for  a  bridal  bower  ; 
The  tomb  's  no  place  for  the  wedding  noose, 
Its  damps  would  dim  my  rouge  and  ceruse ; 
I  can  show  good  cause,  and  sufficient  in  law, 
Though  the  bans  be  cried,  for  declining  thy  paw- 
The  canons  all  say,  and  say  what 's  true, 
One  woman  can't  be  the  wife  of  two. 
The  youth  who  carried  my  troth  to  sea 
Will  come  back  next  month  to  love  and  me, 
With  his  fair  broad  brow  and  his  step  so  firm, — 
A  far  fitter  playmate,  sure,  than  the  worm. 


I  thought  of  that,  and  stretched  him  on 
The  deck  his  conquering  arm  had  won ; 
Deep  he  lies,  stitched  fast  in  his  cot, 
Hugging  a  double-headed  shot ; 
That  tie  is  broke,  and  thou  art  free — 
So,  no  excuse,  away  with  me. 


Ah  me  !  hot  tears  from  my  eyelids  fall — 

But  that  can't  help  one  that 's  dead  at  all. 

Though  he  sleeps  sound  the  billows  below, 

I  yet  may  catch  another,  you  know. 

And  then,  if  you  quench  the  light  of  these  eyes, 

The  world  of  fashion  in  darkness  lies ; 

Beau  Lively  told  me  it  would.     Then  pray, 

Sweet,  amiable  Death,  a  while  yet  stay, 

Till  Time  my  head  with  powder  sprinkles ; 

Then  come  with  rheumatism  and  wrinkles. 

To  pity  now  thine  ear  incline, 

For  the  world's  sake,  if  not  for  mine. 

DEATH. 

Then,  lady,  live  a  while,  but  know 

The  dimples  that  adorn  thee  so 

Shall  yield,  one  short  month  hence,  their  place 

To  deeper  pit-marks  on  thy  face  ; 

No  wrinkled  hag,  no  grave-yard  ghoul 

Shall  sport  abroad  a  cheek  so  foul ; 

Nay,  e'en  Beau  Lively  shall  contrive 

To  cut  the  greatest  fright  alive. 

LADY. 

Stay,  stop,  dear  Death — and  wilt  thou  go  ? — 
A  bridegroom  thou,  and  leave  me  so  ! — 
Wait  but  a  moment,  till  I  call 
For  my  new  straw  and  cashmere  shawl. 
Hard  case,  alas  !  yet  I  rejoice 
At  having  even  Hopson's  choice. 
Here,  take  my  arm  and  lead  the  way, 
I'm  ready, — prithee  no  delay. 
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STEPHEN    GIRARD/ 


Ye  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whispers  of  avarice,  and  pursue 
with  eagerness  the  phantoms  of  gain,  listen  to  the  history  of  Stephen 
Girard,  lord  often  millions. 

In  the  early  stages  of  society,  courage  and  bodily  strength  conferred 
distinction  ;  and  of  such  was  the  fame  of  Hercules,  whom  we  are  ac- 
customed to  consider  a  hero  :  but  had  he  lived  now,  the  poets  them- 
selves as  well  as  the  judges,  would  have  called  him  a  felon.  Com- 
merce has  changed  the  world;  and,  in  consequence,  ambition  becomes 
avarice,  for  wealth  is  power.  Gold  will  buy  almost  every  thing  that  a 
rich  man  covets,  but  opinion  ;  this  is  above  its  purchase  ;  and  though 
wealth  may  give  power,  honor  it  cannot  bestow.  There  was  no  place, 
in  the  Elysium  of  the  poets,  for  the  rich ;  and  the  scripture  has  shown 
us  the  fate  of  Dives.  Of  Stephen  Girard  we  know  nothing  but  what 
his  biographer,  Mr.  Simpson,  has  told  us,  and  the  authority  seems  to 
be  unexceptionable. 

The  utility  of  wealth  ends  not  with  the  first  acquirer.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  the  rich  man  may  live  forever  in  his  acts  of  benev- 
olence ;  he  may  bequeath  his  wealth  where  it  will  for  ages  be  applied 
to  the  relief  of  the  afflicted,  and  enjoy  a  posthumous  existence  in  the 
gratitude  of  remote  generations.  That  Stephen  Girard  did,  indeed, 
labor  for  this  high  renown,  and  this  noble  charity,  seems  to  be  denied 
by  every  act  of  his  sordid  life ;  still  the  fact  is  useful  though  the  motive 
may  not  have  been  pure.  The  wealth,  that  he  could  not  carry  away, 
he  has  well  bequeathed. 

"  France,"  says  the  Plutarch  of  the  American  Croesus,  "  had  the 
honor  of  giving  birth  to  Stephen  Girard,"  though  France  has  many 
things  to  forget  before  she  will  rest  her  glory  on  this  circumstance. 
The  sun  rose  upon  him  for  the  first  time  on  the  memorable  24th  of 
May,  A.  D.  1750.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  left  the  paternal  roof  as  a 
cabin  boy,  in  which  capacity  his  fidelity  and  acuteness,  made  him  so 
acceptable  to  his  master,  that  he  always  addressed  him  as  "  my  Ste- 
phen." In  due  time,  he  became  a  skipper  himself,  sailing  between 
New- York  and  New-Orleans.  Venus  soon  became  an  ally  of  Neptune, 
if  Love  did  not  disturb  the  pursuits  of  navigation.  Girard,  no  longer  a 
youth,  and  never  in  his  most  palmy  estate  an  Adonis,  was  suddenly 
penetrated  with  the  attractions  of  a  nymph  in  a  pastoral  costume, — 
which  includes  neither  stockings  nor  shoes — as  she  was  standing  at  a 
pump.  Of  Mrs.  Girard, — for  so  the  lass  became, — there  is  but  one 
opinion  ;  that  she  was  a  modest  and  most  attractive  brunette  of  six- 
teen, at  the  age  when  she  allied  herself  as  unhappily  as  Beauty  was  allied 
in  the  nursery  tale.  Of  Love  is  born  Happiness,  saith  the  apologue, 
but  in  this  case  the  offspring  was  a  changeling.  Discord  sprung  from 
the  union,  and  insanity  followed.  The  temper  of  Girard  was  unlike 
that  of  the  first  martyr.  If  he  was  kind  in  his  domestic  relations,  it 
was  more  than  could  be  safely  predicted  of  one  who  was  universally 
hard  and  crabbed  in  all  others.  In  1777,  he  left  his  grocery,  which 
he  had  kept  in  Philadelphia,  for  a  small  farm  at  Mount  Holly,  where 
his  chief  employment  was  bottling  claret  and  cider  ;  for  he  was  always 
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ready  to  engage  in  any  thing  for  gain,  and  never  permitted  pride  to 
interfere  with  profit.  In  1782,  he  took,  on  a  lease  often  years, with  a 
privilege  of  removal,  a  range  of  stores,  and  the  rents  so  rose,  that  he 
considered  this  as  the  commencement  of  his  fortune.  In  1790,  Mary 
Girard,  his  wife,  was  admitted  as  an  insane  patient  into  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  where  she  died,  in  1815.  Her  husband  attended  the 
funeral ;  on  which  occasion,  when  leaving  the  grave,  he  said,  "  it  is 
very  well."  For  her,  perhaps,  it  was  very  well ;  that  lacerated  heart 
had  found  its  long-desired  and  late  repose.  Better  had  it  been  for  her 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  a  poor  and  kind  laborer,  than  the  envied 
consort  of  the  Great  Banker. 

Having  dissolved  a  partnership,  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  his 
brother,  Stephen  Girard's  prosperity  advanced  rapidly.  At  the  insur- 
rection of  the  blacks  in  St.  Domingo,  he  had  two  vessels  at  Cape 
Francois.  Numbers  of  the  rich  deposited  their  movable  wealth  on 
board,  and  returned  on  shore  only  to  be  massacred.  The  heirs,  also, 
were  cut  off,  and  no  claimants  appeared  for  about  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, which,  therefore,  became  vested  in  Girard. 

After  this,  John  Girard  died,  leaving  Stephen  his  executor ;  and  it 
was  long  afterwards,  on  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  nieces,  that  the 
secret  came  out  that  the  deceased  was  rich.  The  benevolent  Stephen 
preferred  to  hold  over  his  brother's  children  the  belief  of  dependence, 
that  they  might  the  more  implicitly  bend  to  his  hard  authority  ;  for  no 
one  supposes  that  he  was  ever  otherwise  than  just  in  intention,  in  all 
his  pecuniary  dealings. 

Mr.  Simpson,  who  writes  like  a  cashier,  and  who  compares  his  sub- 
ject with  Cato,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon,  supposes,  that,  at  this  time,  it 
was  a  leading  motive  with  Girard,  so  to  live,  that  he  might  "  die  rich 
for  the  sake  of  immortality."  Mr.  Simpson  falls  into  many  inconsis- 
tencies, by  making  one  gratuitous  and  most  unfounded  supposition  ; 
that  Girard  had  in  his  heart,  that  hard  receptacle  of  granite,  any  prompt- 
ing of  benevolence,  or  longing  after  immortality. 

Morose,  he  admits  him  to  be  ;  friends  and  relations  might  die  ; 
misery,  in  her  most  humble  and  suffering  shape  might  plead  at  his 
feet,  and  be  spurned  without  a  pittance ;  yet,  the  biographer  believes, 
and  requires  his  readers  to  believe,  that  the  unmoved  and  immovable 
Girard,  was  pursuing  plans  of  future  benevolence,  by  which  his  fame 
might  be  carried  to  distant  ages,  and  from  which  he  was  not  to  be  a 
moment  diverted,  by  any  present  existing  suffering  that  he  might  have 
relieved  by  the  smallest  gift.  Some  anomalies  exist,  however,  in  all 
characters;  and  Girard  would  sometimes  relieve  suffering  when  he 
could  do  it  without  expense,  and  in  a  manner  truly  glorious,  did  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  allow  us  to  believe  that  he  was  actuated  by 
feeling.  We  refer  to  his  acts  in  the  yellow  fever.  His  avarice  is 
called  by  his  biographer  "  not  so  much  a  love  of  money  as  a  desire  to 
control  its  destination."  But  there  are  nice  shades  of  character,  that 
no  one  but  Bulwer,  who  makes  a  sage  or  hero  of  any  thing,  could 
reconcile. 

He  had  always  a  strange  propensity  for  quacking  the  sick,  as  much  as 
Czar  Peter  had  for  pulling  teeth,  and  was  ever  ready  to  prescribe  confi- 
dently in  any  case.  In  the  pestilence  which  swept  off  thousands  in  Phila- 
delphia, no  man  was  more  active  and  adventurous  in  affording  personal 
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relief  than  Girard.  He  went  through  the  duties  of  a  director  and  a 
nurse  at  the  hospital,  and  the  yellow  cheek  of  the  infected  has  been 
laid  upon  his,  when  he  removed  them  from  their  dwellings. 

The  biographer  relates  of  Girard,  that  up  to  1824  "  he  fed  well," 
and  hazards  an  opinion  that  "  perhaps  no  man  enjoyed  life  more  than 
Stephen  Girard ;  and  he  truly  did  enjoy  it  in  the  best  sense,  for  he  ate 
what  pleased  his  palate,  and  drank  what  he  was  most  fond  of,  good 
claret."  This  is  the  most  concise  definition,  that  ever  philosopher 
made  of  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

It  is  known  that  Girard  had,  for  some  time,  .£200,000  in  the  hands  of 
the  Barings,  which  he  could  by  no  means  get  when  he  called  for  it.  It 
was  paid,  however,  at  last,  in  various  ways,  partly  in  shares  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  When  a  renewal  of  the  charter  was  refused,  Girard  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  have  a  bank  of  his  own.  He  accordingly  bought  the 
banking  house  at  $120,000,  and  commenced  banking  with  a  capital  of 
$12,000,000,  while  the  immense  deposites  of  the  National  Bank  in  his 
vaults  increased  his  resources.  Girard  was  known  to  the  public 
chiefly  as  a  banker  ;  for  this  is  the  most  general  reputation  in  a  coun- 
try, where,  according  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  no  two  people  meet 
and  talk  for  a  moment  without  using  the  word  dollar.  Perhaps  no 
man  was  better  known  to  the  Philadelphians,  his  future  heirs,  than  the 
great  banker  ;  and  it  was  as  common  for  them,  in  his  life,  to  describe 
him  as  harsh,  vulgar,  and  sordid,  to  a  great  degree,  as  it  is  now  gen- 
eral to  represent  him  as  a  philanthropist,  fit  to  stand  by  Howard.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  he  could  have  carried  away  his  wealth,  he 
would  not  have  left  it  behind.  That  he  made  in  many  respects  a  good 
disposition  of  it,  will  be  readily  admitted ;  but  how  far  this  plan  was 
conceived,  till  after  a  violent  shock  of  his  system,  and  how  far  he  was 
led  into  it  by  his  legal  or  other  advisers,  does  not  appear.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  it  was  his  own  plan :  there  are  characteristic  marks 
upon  it.  He  had  no  relatives  whom  he  loved  ;  he  loved  no  one,  and 
none  loved  him  in  return.  No  length  or  fidelity  of  service,  excited  in 
him  a  feeling  of  friendship  or  gratitude.  He  had  nephews  and  nieces  ; 
among  these,  some  must  have  been  found,  if  not  all,  that,  had  his  heart 
been  made  of  penetrable  stuff,  would  have  softened  it  into  the  feeling 
that  generally  springs  up  between  a  patron  and  his  dependents,  or  a 
childless  man  and  his  brother's  children. 

It  is  true  that  he  did  not  omit  these  relatives  in  his  will,  but  he  had 
no  place  for  them  in  his  affections.  He  had  no  affection ;  he  followed 
one  ruling  passion  of  avarice,  and  though  he  sometimes  gave  in  chari- 
ty, it  was  capriciously  and  rare.  Mr.  Simpson  admits  that  he  had  at 
all  times  a  perfect  horror  of  parting  with  property,  without  an  equivalent. 
He  was  a  just  man,  but  it  was  not  after  the  manner  of  Aristides  :  he 
paid  his  dues  and  performed  his  contracts,  for  these  were  parts  of  his 
profession  or  pursuit.  But  no  man  was  ever  more  rigid  in  exacting 
the  provisions  of  a  contract,  and  when  he  had,  on  his  part,  complied  with 
the  requisitions  of  one,  he  would  do  no  more.  He  has  been  known, 
once  at  least,  to  plead  the  Statute  of  Limitations ,  to  avoid  a  small 
claim,  that  seemed  equitable  and  just.  It  was  not  "  in  the  bond." 
"  When  he  lost  a  lawsuit,"  says  Mr.  Simpson,  "  wo  to  his  household." 
He  poured  out  a  torrent  of  invective  on  all  around  him  that  were  in  any 
way  his  dependents.      His  obstinacy  was  sometimes    stronger  even 
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than  his  avarice.  When  he  could  not  get  mowers  at  his  own  price,  he 
has  suffered  his  grass  to  stand  and  go  to  waste,  or  converted  it  into 
pasture ;  for,  says  his  biographer,  "  when  he  had  once  taken  his  stand 
he  never  yielded."  No  more  impression  could  be  made  upon  his  un- 
derstanding than  upon  his  feelings. 

In  person,  he  was  as  little  attractive  as  in  temper.  His  deportment 
was  rough  and  vulgar.  He  had  the  sight  of  but  one  eye,  and  his 
regards  were  generally  stern  and  thoughtful,  rather  seeking  the  ground 
than  meeting  an  opposing  look.  His  religious  opinions  were  those 
of  an  enlightened  Pagan.  In  his  will,  he  directs  that  the  scholars  in 
the  college  shall  be  "  instructed  in  the  purest  principles  of  morality , 
so  that  they  may  have  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety ,  and  industry ,  and  adopt 
such  religious  tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may  enable  them  to  pre- 
fer." Happily,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  principle  in  Christian  com- 
munities, that  the  wheat  should  be  sowed  before  the  tares  spring  up. 
A  further  provision  in  the  government  of  the  college  is,  that  no  eccle- 
siastic whatever,  on  any  occasion,  shall  ever  be  admitted  within  the 
precincts  of  the  institution. 

The  picture  given  by  Mr.  Simpson  of  Girard,  though  apparently 
fair,  is  an  unfavorable  one,  while  his  biographer  ranks  him  among  the 
great  of  the  earth ;  and  it  is  but  a  natural  consequence  that  his  two 
hundred  thousand  legatees  should  regard  him  as  one  of  the  good. 
Nothing  disposes  the  mind  more  to  overlook  the  faults  of  the  de- 
parted, than  to  be  remembered  in  the  will. 

To  him  that  receives,  at  least,  all  faults  should  be  covered  with  the 
mantle  of  charity.  Shakspeare  shows  the  great  revulsion  of  feeling  in 
the  Roman  populace,  caused  by  reading  Caesar's  will. 

4  Cit.     'T  were  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus  here. 

1  Cit.     This  Caesar  was  a  tyrant. 

3  Cit.  Nay,  that  's  certain  : 

We  are  blessed  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

Ant.     But  here  's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Csesar. 
I  found  it  in  his  closet,  't  is  his  will. 
To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachms. 

2  Cit.     Most  noble  Csesar,  we  '11  revenge  his  death. 

3  Cit.     O  royal  Csesar. 

Ant.     Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 
His  private  arbors,  and  new-planted  orchards, 
On  this  side  Tyber;  he  hath  left  them  you, 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever ;  common  pleasures, 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Caesar  :  When  comes  such  another  ? 

1  Cit.     Never,  never  : — Come,  away,  away  : 
We'll  burn  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 
And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses. 

L.  R 
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When  I  was  a  wanderer,  I  was  once  in  Surat,  where  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  Brahmin,  so  liberal,  that  he  had  much  converse  with 
me,  though,  according  to  his  creed,  I  was  of  an  impure  caste,  and  it 
was  in  Brahminical  strictness,  a  pollution  for  him  to  permit  me  to  ap- 
proach within  ninety-six  feet.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Banyan  hospi- 
tal, where  sick  and  wounded  animals  are  attended  to  with  as  much 
kindness  as  is  sometimes  thrown  away  in  more  enlightened  countries, 
upon  ungrateful  men.  "  Young  man,"  said  the  Hindoo  philosopher, 
for  such  he  was,  "  what  motive  has  led  you,  at  these  years,  so  far  from 
your  home,  and  what  compensation  do  you  expect  for  such  a  sacrifice 
of  the  affections  V 

"  I  have  but  one  motive,"  said  I,  "  that  is,  curiosity  ;  which,  if  strict- 
ly analyzed,  may  be  found  composed  of  a  desire  to  escape  from  scenes 
where  I  had  ceased  to  be  happy,  and  to  find,  in  distant  lands,  a  substi- 
tute for  happiness,  in  change  of  scene  and  emotions  of  novelty." 

"  It  is  a  vain  pursuit,"  said  the  Brahmin,  "  and,"  continued  he,  "  I 
have  been  better  instructed  in  a  vision.  I  saw,"  said  he,  "  in  a  dream, 
an  ancient  and  sage-like  man  ;  his  brow  was  not  smooth,  neither  was 
his  eye  at  rest.  It  seemed  that  he  was  familiar  to  me,  though  I  could 
not  remember  where  I  had  seen  him  before.  He  looked  intently  upon 
me,  and  said,  '  Mortal,  I  am  as  thy  shadow.  I  have  been  near  thee 
from  thy  birth,  I  shall  be  nearer  through  life,  and  I  shall  not  quit  thee  till 
death.  Death  only  can  divide  us  ;  but  thou  wilt  endeavor  to  fly  from  me, 
and  wilt  sometimes  think,  that  thou  hast  escaped.  Yet  I  am  not  thy 
enemy,  though  I  have  little  that  thou  wilt  love.  Thou  art  bound  to  a 
country  where  I  cannot  go  ;  but  thou  wilt  be  better  received  there,  for 
what  thou  wilt  learn  of  me  in  the  journey.  If,  for  a  season,  thou  avoid 
me,  thou  wilt  find  nothing,  that  will  not  so  remind  thee  of  me,  that 
thou  wilt,  though  disappointed,  again  return  to  me,  as  thy  companion 
through  life.' 

"  I  was  soon  attracted  to  a  being  of  a  far  more  enticing  aspect.  He 
was  flushed  with  youth  and  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers.  '  Fol- 
low me,'  said  he,  radiant  with  smiles.  '  I  am  Pleasure,  and  I  know  him 
from  whom  thou  wouldest  escape.  He  is  Care,  but  he  cannot  breathe 
where  every  odor  is  a  perfume,  and  every  sound  is  music'  For  a 
while  I  followed  Pleasure ;  but  the  society  soon  became  so  tasteless, 
that  I  felt  that  I  could  prefer  even  that  of  Care. 

"  Disappointed  and  sorrowful,  yet  with  a  mind  attuned  to  the  softest 
emotions,  I  approached  a  damsel  who  was  sitting  by  a  fountain,  pleased 
with  the  reflection  of  her  own  beauty,  even  while  her  tears  were  fall- 
ing into  the  stream.  '  Maiden,'  said  I,  with  our  oriental  abruptness, 
'  Why  dost  thou  weep,  and  what  is  thy  name  V  '  I  weep,'  replied  she, 
in  a  voice  broken  and  murmuring  like  that  of  the  fountain,  '  because  I 
am  the  most  happy  while  I  weep ;  and  my  name  is  Love.'  I  will  fol- 
low thee,'  said  I,  '  through  every  path  ;  and  should  the  thorns  lacerate 
my  feet,  I  will  not  leave  thee,  with  whom  it  is  better  to  weep  than  to 
smile  with  Pleasure ;  and  in  following  thee  I  may  the  farther  remove 
from  Care.'  '  Alas  ! '  said  Love,  '  thou  little  knowest.  Listen  !  for 
though  I  am  not  wise,  I  am  at  least  sincere.     I  have  learned  from  my 
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uncles,  Wisdom  and  Experience,  that  neither  Love  nor  Pleasure,  can 
escape  the  pursuit  of  Care.  I  can  only  promise,  that  in  my  society 
you  will  the  less  regard  him.'  " 

Here  the  Brahmin  addressed  me,  saying,  "  Stranger,  return,  there- 
fore, to  thy  country,  follow  the  footsteps  of  Love  ;  for  the  affections 
confer  more  happiness  than  the  intellect.  Happiness  is  not  the  off- 
spring of  Knowledge  ;  but  to  be  good  is  to  be  happy."  W. 


THE    NIGHT    SEASON. 

-Juvat,  O  juvat  ire  per  ignes 


^Ethereos,  lustrare  alti  vaga  lumina  creli.' 

Ye  glorious  stars  ;  ye  brightly  shining  words, 

Writ  by  God's  finger  on  creation's  walls, 

How  beautiful  and  pure  ye  beam  above  ! 

Ye  bear  no  fearful  message  ;  ye  are  not 

Fraught  with  the  sorrow  of  earth's  shrinking  crowd,. 

But,  radiant  messengers  of  heavenly  love, 

Send  light  and  joy  to  the  benighted  mind. 

Men  need  no  sage  interpreters  to  tell 

The  mystery  of  your  sense  ;  ye  speak  a  tongue 

Familiar  to  the  soul; — known  unto  all, 

Yet  written  not  in  men's  records  of  lore. 

Who  looketh  on  your  soft  and  trembling  ray, 

Who  watcheth  o'er  your  never-ceasing  path, 

Readeth  therein  the  mighty  power  of  God 

Who  sealeth  thus  the  scroll  of  skies  with  stars,. 

And  prints  his  love  in  never-failing  light. 

Refulgent  orbs  !  are  ye  the  spirit-isles, 

The  heavenly  homes  of  souls  unchained  from  earth  ? — 

Yours  the  pure  mansions  girt  with  glory  round, 

Unmade  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens  ? 

It  may  be  so.     Ye  only  shine  when  man, 

Poor,  clay-clad  man,  rests  from  his  busy  care  ; 

And  when  the  toil  of  selfishness  and  sin 

Faints  for  a  season  and  seeks  rest  by  night, 

Ye  mourn  o'er  earth,  outpouring  dewy  tears. 

Shine  on  !  bright  beacons  of  the  upper  deep ; 

Send  your  mild  radiance  to  our  wearied  souls, 

And  light  us  onward,  o'er  life's  troubled  waves, 

To  the  calm  islands  of  eternal  rest.  *IAN. 
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POLITICS  AND  STATISTICS. 

UNITED   STATES.  eral  states  agreeably   to   the   principle 

congress.  proposed  by  Mr.  Webster,  [see  N.  E. 

The  Pension  Bill,  which  passed  both  Mag.  for  April,  p.  339]  and  returned  to 

Houses  of  Congress,  and  has  now  become  the  House.     The  bill  was  then  referred 

a  law,  enacts  That  each  of  the  surviving  to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Polk  was 

officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  mu-  chairman,   who  made  a  long  and  elabo- 

sicians,  soldiers  and  Indian  spies,  who  rate   report  against   the  new  bill,    and 

served   in   the    Continental    Line,   or  recommending  a  non-concurrence  with 

State  Troops,  Volunteers  or  Militia,  at  the  Senate.     Mr.  E.  Everett,  from  the 

one   or   more  terms,  a  period   of  two  minority   of   the   committee,    made   a 

years,  during  the  war  of  the  revolution  Counter-report,  sustaining  the  principle 

and  who  are  not  entitled  to  any  benefit  of  the   new  bill.     After  a  brief  debate, 

under  the  act  for  the   relief  of  certain  the  House   voted  to  adhere  to  the  origi- 

surviving  officers  and  soldiers    of  the  nal  bill,  and  returned  the  new  one  to 

revolution,  passed  the  loth  day  of  May,  the  Senate,  non-concurred.     The  Sen- 

1828,  be  authorized  to  receive,  out  of  ate    subsequently    receded   from   their 

any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other-  amendment,     and   passed   the    original 

wise  appropriated,  the  amount  of  his  bill,  by  which  the  representation  for  the 

full  pay  in  the  said  line,  according  to  next  ten  years  is  thus  apportioned  : — 

his  rank,  but  not  exceeding  in  any  case      Maine  - 8 

the  pay  of  a  captain,  such  pay  to  com-  New-Hampshire,         -----     5 

mence    from    the    4th    day    of    March,      Massachusetts, 12 

1831,  and  continue  during  his  natural  Connecticut d'      I      I      I      I      I      I     § 

life ;    and   that  any  such  officer,  non-      Vermont     ' 5 

commissioned  officer,  musician   or  pri-  New- York,           ------    40 

vate,  who  served  a  term  or  terms  in  the  New-Jersey,        ------     6 

whole,  less  than  the  above  period,  but  ^SrT"*-'      -       -       -       -      -      -     1 

not  less  than  six  months,   shall  be  au-      Maryland'     - 8 

tborized  to  receive  in  the  same  manner  Virginia,       -       -    ,  -       -       -       -       -    21 

an  amount  bearing  such  proportion  to  North-Carolina,    -       -                               -    13 

the  annuity  granted  to  the  same  rank  Georgia,      ma'    I      I      I      ."      ~.      I     9 

for  the  service  of  two  years,  as  his  term      Kentucky, --13 

of  service  did  to  the  term  aforesaid ;  to  Tennessee,  -'------13 

commence  from  date.     The  act  also  pro-  Ohio,    -      -                     -      -      -      -     ^ 

vides  that  the  officers,  non-commission-      Missouri        - 2 

ed  officers,  mariners,  or  marines,  who  Illinois, y      -----      -       -2 

served  for  a  like  term  in  the  naval  ser-  Louisiana,    ------            3 

vice  during  the  revolutionary  war,  shall  Alabama       -       ~       -----     5 

be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act,  in  '  — 
the  same  manner  as  is  provided  for  the  240 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  Patents.  A  bill  has  been  discussed  in 
revolution.  the  Senate,  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ive Apportionment  Bill,  having  ment  of  a  Recorder  of  the  Patent 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  Office,  and  prescribing  the  manner  in 
was  amended  in  the  Senate,  apportion-  which  patents  shall  be  issued.  Mr. 
ing  the  representatives  among  the  sev-  Forsyth  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole 
VOL.  III.                                                 9 
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bill,  after  the  enacting  words,  and  to 
insert  an  authority  to  use  a  fac  simile, 
and  the  employment  of  a  private  Secre- 
tary of  the  President,  to  be  employed 
in  its  use.  Mr.  Poindexter  moved  to 
amend  the  amendment,  by  introducing 
the  words  "  for  the  time  being,"  after 
the  words  "  President  of  the  United 
States,"  and  by  adding  a  provision  that 
each  President,  at  the  end  of  his  term 
of  service,  shall  cause  the  fac  simile  to 
be  destroyed.  Mr.  Forsyth  accepted 
the  amendment.  The  change  of  sys- 
tem was  advocated  by  Mr.  Clay,  who 
said  that  by  the  present  mode  an  un- 
reasonable amount  of  mechanical  labor 
was  imposed  on  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
interfering  with  duties  of  an  intellec- 
tual character.  He  wished  the  friends 
of  the  administration  to  settle  the  mode 
among  themselves,  and  pledged  him- 
self on  this  question  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration with  all  possible  zeal.  Mr. 
Poindexter  opposed  the  principle  of 
substituting  any  other  signature  to 
transfers  of  the  public  domain,  than 
that  of  the  President  himself.  He  pre- 
ferred the  adoption  of  a  fac  simile.  It 
was  stated  by  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  For- 
syth, that  there  were  near  10,000  pa- 
tents lying  before  the  President,  wait- 
ing for  his  signature,  and  40,000  others 
were  prepared.  Mr.  Ewing  preferred 
the  fac  simile  mode  to  the  other.  The 
amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Bibb, 
who  stated  that  he  never  would  author- 
ize a  Chief  Magistrate,  on  the  pretence 
that  he  had  not  time  to  sign  his  name, 
to  have  a  fac  simile  made  of  his  own 
name.  The  amendment  of  Mr.  For- 
syth was  then  agreed  to,  Yeas  21,  Nays 
20.  The  bill  was  then  laid  on  the  table 
and  has  not  since  been  called  up. 

United  States  Bank.  A  bill  renew- 
ing and  modifying  the  charter  of  the 
United  States  Bank  has  passed  the 
Senate,  but  has  not  yet  received  the 
definitive  action  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  Tariff.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  almost  daily,  for 
some  weeks,  engaged  in  discussing  vari- 
ous projects  for  modifying  the  Tariff; 
but  no  bill  has  yet  been  brought  to 
maturity. 

Steam-Boat  Explosions.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  May  18,  Mr.  Wick- 
liffe,  from  a  select  committee,  to  which 
the  subject  had  been  referred,  made  a 
report,  accompanied  by  a  bill  "  to  pro- 
vide for  the  better  security  of  the  lives 
of  passengers  on  board  of"  vessels  pro- 
pelled in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam." 

The  committee  express  in  the  com- 


mencement of  their  report  the  opinion 
that  Congress  have  no  constitutional 
power  to  prescribe  the  mode  or  form  of 
vessels,  or  the  principles  upon  which 
they  shall  be  propelled.  They  affirm 
that  it  is  beyond  the  rightful  legislation 
of  the  Government  to  interfere  at  all  in 
directing  the  mode  of  construction  of 
steam-boats  or  steam-engines.  They 
limit  the  power  of  Congress  to  an  in- 
spection and  regulation  of  vessels  and 
boilers,  as  a  condition  upon  which  a 
registry  shall  be  made  or  license  granted 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  causes  to  which  the  explosions  of 
steam-boilers  has  been  referred  by  sci- 
entific and  practical  men,  are  stated  by 
the  Committee.  The  most  obvious  are 
faulty  construction  of  boilers,  defective 
materials,  and  age.  These  are  control- 
able  in  some  degree  by  legislation,  and 
the  Committee  consider  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers  at  suitable  points 
upon  the  navigable  rivers,  &c.  of  the 
United  States,  to  inspect  boats  and 
boilers,  and  test  the  strength  of  the  lat- 
ter by  hydraulic  pressure,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  detect  and  remove  all  danger 
from  these  causes.  This  examination 
is  to  be  made  every  three  months.  To 
enforce  this  suggestion,  it  is  remarked 
that  in  the  West,  experience  has  proved 
that  a  steam-boat  after  six  or  seven 
years  of  navigation  is  unfit  for  use,  and 
that  the  original  strength  of  its  ma- 
chinery must,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, diminish  very  much.  Besides 
this,  there  does  not.  so  far  as  the  Com- 
mittee learn,  exist,  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  any  system  or  practice 
by  which  the  strength  of  steam-boilers 
is  tested  ;  and  generally,  the  first  evi- 
dence of  its  defects  is  an  explosion  or 
collapse.  To  these  causes  of  steam- 
boat accidents,  the  Committee  add  sev- 
eral others,  for  which  they  offer  no  pre- 
ventive measures,  some  of  them  being 
beyond  their  powers, — belonging  to  the 
municipal  control  of  the  states,  and 
others  being  beyond  any  control  except 
that  of  care  and  science.  These  are 
principally,  carelessness  or  want  of  skill 
in  engineers  ;  an  undue  pressure  of 
steam  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  boiler, 
although  sound  in  its  construction  and 
perfect  in  material ;  and  lastly,  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  supply  of  water,  producing 
an  overheated  steam,  and  increasing 
the  heat  of  the  flues,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  when  water  in  increas- 
ed quantity  is  thrown  in  by  the  supply 
pump,  a  quantity  of  steam  is  produced, 
which  occasions  disastrous  explosions. 
The  Committee  repeat  the  complaint  so 
frequently   made    against    steamboats, 
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that  when  they  are  stopped  at  landing 
places,  on  their  way,  the  engineer  often 
neglects  to  ungear  his  wheels,  and  keep 
the  engine  in  motion,  trusting  to  the 
safety  valve  and  the  strength  of  the 
boiler.  Thus  it  is  that  explosions  fre- 
quently take  place  while  the  boat  is 
stationary,  or  immediately  after  getting 
under  way.  To  guard  against  such  ac- 
cidents, it  is  proposed  to  impose  a  heavy 
penalty  upon  the  master  and  engineer 
who  neglect,  when  the  boat  is  station- 
ary, to  ungear  the  wheels,  and  work  off 
the  steam. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  the 
committee  have  inquired  into  other 
causes  of  danger  by  steam-boats,  among 
which  are — danger  by  fire,  and  by  con- 
tact in  the  night  when  coming  in  oppo- 
site directions.  As  precautions  against 
the  first  terrible  calamity,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  every  boat  should  be  com- 
pelled to  keep  itself  provided  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  boats  and  yawls, 
according  to  its  tonnage,  for  the  escape 
of  the  passengers,  and  a  suitable  fire 
engine  and  hose,  as  part  of  the  furni- 
ture. To  prevent  the  other  danger, 
that  of  contact  in  the  night,  the  report 
suggests  that  a  light  should  be  suspend- 
ed in  the  bows  of  every  boat,  at  least 
three  feet  above  deck,  and  that  on  the 
Western  waters,  the  descending  boat 
should  be  compelled  to  let  ofF  her  steam 
and  float  with  the  current,  whenever 
two  boats  come  within  a  half  mile  of 
each  other.  The  Committee  state  as  the 
result  of  their  investigations  into  the 
number  and  extent  of  steam-boat  disas- 
ters, that  there  have  been  fifty-two  ex- 
plosions in  the  United  States,  by  which 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  persons  have 
been  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  four 
wounded. 

The  Public  Lands.  In  a  former  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine  we  presented  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  Clay's  Report  on  the  Pub- 
lic Lands.  The  following  is  a  similar 
abstract  of  a  Report  made  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  same  subject, 
by  Mr.  Wickliffe, — taking  a  somewhat 
different  view  of  it : — 

This  report  expresses  a  decided  oppo- 
sition to  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  upon  the  subject  of  dis- 
posing of  the  public  lands  in  the  seve- 
ral states  in  which  they  respectively  are 
situated,  and  of  a  division  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  thereof  among  the 
several  states. 

The  public  lands  are  regarded,  in  the 
report,  as  one  of  the  sources  of  public 
revenue,  and  the  proceeds  arising  from 
the  sales  thereof  are  argued  to  be  as 
much  the  public  revenue  as  the  pro- 


ceeds of  the  custom-house.  The  power 
of  Congress  is  said  to  be  the  same  over 
both,  and  the  one  can  be  as  well  divided 
out  among  the  states,  for  state  purposes, 
as  the  other.  The  power  so  to  divide 
either  is  denied  by  the  report. 

The  report  proceeds  upon  the  pre- 
sumption, that  the  law  of  Congress,  and 
the  changes  of  the  system  by  which  the 
United  States  have  acquired  and  dis- 
posed of  the  public  lands,  are  under- 
stood by  the  community.  The  commit- 
tee has,  therefore,  refrained  from  going 
much  into  detail  on  these  points.  There 
is,  however,  attached  to  this  report, 
some  tabular  statements,  which  will  be 
of  great  utility  to  those  who  are  in  pur- 
suit of  accurate  and  detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  the  costs  and  expenditures  on 
account  of  the  public  lands,  the  quan- 
tity sold  and  unsold  in  each  state  and 
territory,  and  (what  has  not  before  been 
published)  a  statement  of  the  amount 
abated  or  relinquished  by  the  United 
States  of  the  purchase  money  of  the 
public  lands,  (sold  under  the  credit  sys- 
tem.) by  the  operation  of  the  Relief 
Laws  of  1821,-2,-3,  &c.and  1830; 
by  which  statement  it  appears,  that  the 
whole  number  of  acres  relinquished  was 
4,602,573  11-100 ;  the  purchase  money 
due  on  the  same  being  stated  to  have 
been  $14,983,631  10. 

The  report  assumes  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  reduce  the  revenue  of 
the  Government  "to  the  reasonable 
demands  of  the  public  service,  after  the 
payment  of  the  National  debt."  This 
reduction,  it  is  earnestly  recommended, 
should  be  made  at  the  present  session 
of  Congress. 

The  committee  declare  themselves  to 
be  opposed  to  the  abstraction  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  from 
the  revenue  of  the  Government,  but 
urge  that  the  price  of  the  public  lands 
should  be  reduced  for  the  two-fold  pur- 
pose, first,  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  the  sales  thereof, 
and,  secondly,  with  the  view  of  placing 
it  more  immediately  within  the  power 
of  every  man,  however  poor,  to  acquire 
a  home  for  his  family. 

The  report  adverts  to  the  effects  xtpon 
the  Western  states  of  annually  with- 
drawing so  much  money  from  the  West 
as  the  price  of  these  lands  amounts  to, 
and  expending  it  in  other  portions 
under  the  present  system,  mitigated,  as 
it  has  often  been,  by  the  justice  and 
liberality  of  the  National  Legislature  ; 
and  deprecates  the  state  of  things 
which  it  declares  to  be  inevitable, 
should  the  funds  arising  from  the  sales 
of  the  public   lands  be   divided   in  any 
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form,  and  in  any  ratio,  among  the  sev- 
eral states  for  state  purposes. 

The  Report  recommends  that  Con- 
gress should  retain  the  unrestricted 
control  of  the  public  domain,  and  that 
the  national  legislation  over  the  same 
should  be  guarded  by  a  policy  which 
shall  regard  it  rather  as  a  mean  to  build 
up  flourishing  communities,  than  as  a 
profitable  source  of  revenue  to  the 
General  Government,  or  of  wealth  to 
the  individual  states. 

POLITICAL    CONVENTIONS. 

The  Young  Men's  National  Republican 
Convention,  pursuant  to  notice,  assem- 
bled in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  May.  It  was  composed 
of  about  three  hundred  delegates,  from 
the  states  of  Maine,  New-Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode-Island, 
Connecticut,  New-York,  New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland., 
Virginia,  South-Carolinia,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  and  from  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  was  organized  by  the 
choice  of  William  C.  Johnson  of  Mary- 
land, President;  William  Lush  of  New- 
York,  Charles  J.  Faulkner  of  Vir- 
ginia, William  P.  Fessenden  of  Maine, 
and  George  W.  Burnett  of  Ohio, 
Vice-Presidents;  George  P.  Molleson 
of  New-Jersey,  and  J.  R.  Angell  of 
Rhode-Island,  Secretaries.  The  Conven- 
tion held  its  sittings  daily  through  the 
week.  Resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed,  approving  the  nomination  of 
Henry  Clay,  and  John  Sergeant,  as 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent; and  another,  "approving  the 
wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  in  rejecting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Martin  Van  Buren  as  minister 
to  Great-Britain.  Mr.  Clay,  having  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  visit  the  Conven- 
tion, and  it  having  been  announced 
that  he  was  in  the  ante-room,  a  com- 
mittee introduced  him  to  the  presiding 
officer,  who  thus  addressed  him  : — 

"Sir:  As  the  organ,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  National  Republican  Young  Men 
in  this  convention  assembled,  I  welcome 
your  presence  on  this  interesting  occa- 
sion, and  tender  to  you,  in  their  behalf, 
the  respects,  the  gratitude,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  those  that  surround  you. 
Your  private  worth  and  public  services 
have  placed  you  before  them — the  object 
of  their  patriotic  labors  and  hopes. 

"  About  to  close  the  duties  that  brought 
us  together,  we  could  not,  as  a  body, 
separate,  without  this  offering  of  our 
feelings  and  sentiments  to  the  man 
whose  name  and  principles  are  associa- 
ted with  the  liberty  and  glory  of  our  be- 
hoved country. 


"  With  such  a  name,  and  such  princi- 
ples, we  go  forth  united  and  active  in  a 
great  cause — and  feel  assured  that,  in  an 
appeal  to  the  Young  Men  of  America, 
the  Constitution  and  Henry  Clay  will 
be  triumphant." 

To  which  Mr.  Clay  responded  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 
"  In  conformity  with  your  resolution, 
communicated  through  a  Committee  of 
your  body,  I  have  the  honor  of  present- 
ing myself  before  you ;  and  I  avail  my- 
self of  the  occasion  to  express  the  deep 
and  grateful  sense  which  I  entertain  for 
the  distinguished  proofs  which  you  have 
on  this,  and  other  days  of  your  session, 
given  to  me  of  your  esteem  and  confi- 
dence. Should  I  be  called  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  Executive  Government, 
it  shall  be  my  earnest  endeavor  to  fulfil 
their  expectations;  to  maintain,  with 
firmness  and  dignity,  their  interests  and 
honor  abroad ;  to  eradicate  every  abuse 
and  corruption  at  home  ;  and  to  uphold, 
with  vigor,  and  equality,  and  justice, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Laws. 

"  Our  greatest  interest,  in  this  world, 
is  our  liberty.  Derived  from  our  ances- 
tors, by  whose  valor  and  blood  it  was 
established,  it  depends  upon  the  vigi- 
lance, virtue,  and  intelligence,  of  the 
present  generation,  -whether  it  .shall  be 
preserved  and  transmitted  to  posterity, 
as  the  most  precious  of  all  earthly  pos- 
sessions. Next  to  that,  in  importance, 
is  our  Union,  indissolubly  connected 
with  it,  also  derived  from  the  fathers  of 
our  country.  But  what  we  want  is  a 
practical,  efficient,  and  powerful  Union  ; 
one  that  shall  impartially  enforce  the 
laws  towards  all ;  whether  individuals 
or  communities,  who  are  justly  subject 
to  their  authority  :  a  Union  which,  if  it 
shall  ever  be  deemed  necessary  to  chide 
one  member  of  the  Confederacy,  for 
rash  and  intemperate  expressions,  threat- 
ening its  disturbance,  will  snatch  violat- 
ed laws  and  treaties  from  beneath  the 
feet  of  another  member,  and  deliver  the 
Free  Citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
unjust  and  ignominious  imprisonment. 

"  Gentlemen,  it  belongs  to  you,  and 
the  young  men  of  your  age,  to  decide 
whether  these  great  blessings  of  Liberty 
and  Union  shall  be  defended  and  pre- 
served. The  responsibility  which  at- 
taches to  you  is  immense.  It  is  not  our 
own  country  alone  that  will  be  affected 
by  the  result  of  the  great  experiment  of 
self-government  which  will  be  shortly 
committed  exclusively  to  your  hands. 
The  eyes  of  all  civilized  nations  are  in- 
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tensely  gazing  upon  us  ;  and  it  may  be 
truly  asserted  that  the  fate  of  Liberty, 
throughout  the  world,  mainly  depends 
upon  the  maintenance  of  American  Lib- 
erty- May  you,  gentlemen,  be  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
sacred  trust  confided  to  you.  May  you 
transfuse  into  the  bosoms  of  your  con- 
temporaries the  enthusiasm  which  burns 
in  your  own;  and  may  the  career,  on 
which  you  are  all  just  entering,  be  long, 
and  happy,  and  illustrious  !" 

On  Saturday  morning  the  Convention 
adjourned  :  Agreeably  to  previous  ar- 
rangement, at  half  past  nine  o'clock,  the 
members,  preceded  by  their  officers, 
marched  in  procession  to  a  steam-boat, 
on  which  they  embarked,  and  proceeded 
down  the  Potomac,  to  the  shores  of  the 
place  where  lie  deposited  the  relics  of 
the  great  patriot  and  warrior  of  our 
country.  On  landing  at  Mount  Vernon, 
the  procession  resumed  the  order  in 
which  it  embarked,  and  moved,  uncov- 
ered, in  solemn  silence,  to  the  sacred 
depository  of  the  Remains  of  the  illus- 
trious Washington.  Mr.  Flag,  of  South- 
Carolina,  then  read  to  his  associates  the 
last  admonitory  counsels  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country. 

Baltimore  Convention.  On  the  21st  of 
May,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all 
the  states,  composed  of  the  friends  of 
the  administration,  assembled  at  Balti- 
more, for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  to  be 
placed  on  the  ticket  with  General  Jack- 
son for  President :  Of  this  body  Gen. 
Robert  Lucas  of  Ohio,  was  chosen 
President;  Peter  V.  Daniel  of  Virginia, 
1st  Vice-President;  James  Fenner  of 
Rhode-Island,  2d  Vice-President;  John 
M.  Barkley  of  Pennsylvania,  3d  Vice- 
President  ;  A.  S.  Clayton  of  Georgia, 
4th  Vice-President;  John  A-  Dix  of 
New- York,  Stacy  G.  Potts  of  New- 
Jersey,  Robert  J.  Ward  of  Kentucky, 
Secretaries.  After  debate,  it  was  voted 
that  each  state  be  entitled, in  the  nomi- 
nation to  be  made  of  a  Candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  to  a  number  of  votes 
equal  to  the  number  to  which  they  will 
be  entitled  in  the  Electoral  Colleges, 
under  the  new  apportionment,  in  voting 
for  President  and  Vice-President ;  and 
that  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  votes  in  the  Convention  shall  be 
necessary  to  constitute  a  choice.  It  was 
also  voted  that  the  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  shall  be  designated  by 
the  ballot  or  ballots  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons selected  for  this  purpose,  by  the 
respective  delegations  without  nomina- 
tion in  Convention — and  that  if  a  choice 
is  not  had  upon  the  first  balloting,  the 


respective  delegations  shall  retire  and 
prepare  for  a  second  ballotting,  and  con- 
tinue this  mode  of  voting,  until  a  selec- 
tion is  made. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to 
ballot  for  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, which  being  concluded,  it  ap- 
peared that  Martin  Van  Buren  had 
received  the  following  votes :  From 
Connecticut  8  votes  ;  Illinois  2 ;  Ohio 
21;  Tennessee  15;  North-Carolina  9; 
Georgia  11 ;  Louisania  5 ;  Pennsylvania 
30 ;  Maryland  7 ;  New-Jersey  8 ;  Mis- 
sissippi 4  ;  Rhode-Island  7 ;  Maine  10  ; 
Massachusetts  14  ;  Delaware  3  ;  New- 
Hampshire  7  ;  New- York  42 ;  Vermont 
7  ;  Alabama  1— being  in  all  208.  That 
Richard  M.  Johnson  had  received  the 
following  votes  :  From  Illinois  2  votes ; 
Indiana  9  ;  Kentucky  15 — being  in  all 
26  votes.  That  Philip  P.  Barbour 
had  received  the  following  votes  :  From 
North-Carolina  6  votes ;  Virginia  23 ; 
Maryland  3;  South-Carolina  11,  and 
Alabama  6  votes — being  in  the  whole 
49  votes.  Martin  Van  Buren,  hav- 
ing received  a  majority  of  more  than 
two-thirds  of  all  the  votes  given,  was 
declared  to  be  selected  as  the  candidate 
nominated  by  the  Convention  for  the 
Vice-Presidency. 

Subsequently,  the  delegations  from 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  de- 
clared their  concurrence  in  the  vote  of 
the  majority.  A  committee,  consisting 
of  one  from  each  state  was  appointed  to 
draft  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Archer  of  Vir- 
ginia, chairman  of  this  committee,  after- 
wards reported  that  the  committee,  hav- 
ing interchanged  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject, submitted  to  them,  and  agreeing 
fully  in  the  principles  and  sentiments 
which  they  believe  ought  to  be  embodied 
in  an  address  of  this  description,  if  such 
an  address  were  to  be  made,  neverthe- 
less deem  it  advisable,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  recommend  the  adop  • 
tic-n  of  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to 
the  several  delegations  in  this  Conven- 
tion, in  place  of  a  general  address  from 
this  body  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  make  such  explanations  by 
address,  report,  or  otherwise,  to  their 
respective  constituents,  of  the  objects, 
proceedings  and  result  of  the  meeting, 
as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Which  report  and  resolution  were 
read  and  adopted  unanimously.  A  gen- 
eral corresponding  committee  for  each 
state  was  appointed.  Votes  of  thanks 
to  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and 
Secretaries,  were  passed.  A  resolution 
that   the    Convention  should   visit  the 
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venerable  Charles  Carroll,  was  adopted ; 
and  another,  thanking  the  Clergy  for 
their  attendance  ;  after  which  the  Con- 
vention adjourned,  sine  die. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

The  Legislature  of  this  state  met  at 
Concord  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June. 
The  Senate  chose  Benning  M.  Bean, 
President;  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Clerk; 
and  John  Whipple,  Assistant  Clerk. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Frank- 
lin Pierce  was  elected  Speaker,  having 
205  votes  of  208.  James  Clark  was 
chosen  Clerk,  and  Horace  Chase,  As- 
sistant Clerk.  The  whole  number  of 
votes  legally  returned  for  Governor  was 
39,233 ;  of  which  Governor  Dinsmoor 
had  24,167,  and  was  re-elected.  Ichabod 
Bartlett  had  14,920,  and  there  were  146 
scattered  on  the  day  of  the  general 
election,  (so  called.)  It  is  understood 
the  usual  military  parade  and  election 
sermon  were  dispensed  with.  On  Thurs- 
day, the  Governor  communicated,  by 
Message,  a  partial  exposition  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  State.  The  Message  states 
that  it  will  be  necessary,  under  existing 
laws,  for  the  Legislature  again  to  as- 
semble in  the  autumn,  to  determine  the 
choice  of  Electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
therefore  suggested  that  the  session 
might  have  a  speedy  termination. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  • 
Anniversaries.  The  last  week  in 
the  month  of  May,  is  the  season  appro- 
priated for  the  anniversary  meetings  of 
numerous  Religious  and  Benevolent  So- 
cieties in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  fol- 
lowing notices  of  the  celebrations  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  in- 
stitutions, are  epitomized  from  their  se- 
veral reports,  or  from  extended  accounts 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  week. 

Massachusetts  Bible  Society.  The 
twenty-third  annual  meeting  was  held 
on  Monday,  May  28th,  at  which  the 
usual  business  was  transacted  and  the 
Reports  made.  The  Officers  chosen 
were  Rev.  John  Pierce,  D.  D.  Presi- 
dent; Rev.  Henry  Ware,  D.  D.  Vice 
President;  Rev.  Francis  Parkman, 
Corresponding  Secretary;  Rev.  Will- 
iam Jenks,  D.  D.  Recording  Secre- 
tary ;  Messrs.  John  Tappan,  Treasurer ; 
Henry  Edwards,  Assistant  Treas- 
urer ;  Edward  Tuckerman,  Auditor. 
Trustees.  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  Chas. 
Lowell,  William  Jenks,  John  Codman, 
Daniel  Sharp,  James  D.  Knowles,  N. 
L.  Frothingham,  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood ; 
Messrs.  Joseph  May,  Heman  Lincoln, 
Samuel  Hubbard,  N.  P.  Russell,  Jona- 


than Phillips,  Samuel  May,  Edward 
Tuckerman,  John  Fenno,  Wm.  Worth- 
ington,  Pliny  Cutler. 

Sabbath  School  Union.  A  proposal  to 
dissolve  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath 
School  Union,  was  submitted  to  a  Con- 
vention of  Delegates  from  Baptist  and 
Congregational  Churches,  assembled  for 
the  purpose  in  the  Park-street  Vestry, 
when  the  dissolution  was  unanimously 
agreed  on.  The  details  of  the  settle- 
ment respecting  the  joint  property  were 
committed  to  the  Board  of  both  denomi- 
nations, as  it  existed  before  the  dissolu- 
tion. The  Congregational  Life-mem- 
bers and  Delegates  of  the  Union  met  in 
the  Park-street  Vestry  on  Wednesday, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  State 
Society.  A  Constitution  was  adopted, 
and  the  following  officers  chosen  :  Pre- 
sident, William  Reed,  Marblehead.  Vice 
Presidents,  Rev.  Warren  Fay,  Charles- 
town,  Rev.  Alvan  Hyde,  Lee,  Lewis 
Strong,  Northampton.  Secretary,  Geo. 
E.  Head,  Boston.  Treasurer,  Charles 
Scudder,  Boston.  Managers,  Reverend 
Samuel  Green,  Charles  Stoddard,  John 
Gulliver,  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson,  Julius 
A.  Palmer,  Boston  ;  W.  B.  Bannister, 
Brookfield,  Rev.  Sylvester  Holmes,  N. 
Bedford,  Reverend  Gardiner  B.  Perry, 
Bradford,  Rev.  Milton  Badger,  Ando- 
ver  ;  Samuel  H.  Archer,  Salem  ;  Rev. 
John  Maltby,  Sutton  ;  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Adams,  Cambridge. 

American  Unitarian  Association.  The 
Seventh  Anniversary  of  this  Associa- 
tion took  place  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, the  29th.  After  the  acceptance  of 
the  Treasurer's  Report,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  : — 

Rev.  Dr. Bancroft,  President ;  Messrs. 
Joseph  Story,  Massachusetts ;  Joseph 
Lyman,  do.  ;  Charles  H.  Atherton, 
New-Hampshire;  Stephen  Longfellow, 
Maine ;  William  Cranch,  District  of 
Columbia :  Samuel  S.  Wilde,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Samuel  Hoar,  do. ;  William 
Sullivan,  do. ;  Henry  Wheaton,  New- 
York  ;  James  Taylor,  Pennsylvania ; 
Martin  L.  Hurlbut,  do. ;  Henry  Payson, 
Maryland ;  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  Ohio, 
Vice-Presidents ;  Rev.  James  Walker, 
Samuel  Barrett,  Ezra  S.  Gannett,  Di- 
rectors;  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  J un.,  For- 
eign Secretary  ;  Rev.  Alexander  Young, 
Domestic  Secretary  ;  Henry  Rice, 
Treasurer. 

The  Association  adjourned  at  seven 
o'clock  to  the  Federal-street  Church, 
the  Executive  Committee's  Annual  Re- 
ports were  read  by  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  the 
Domestic  Secretary,  and  by  Rev.  Mr. 
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Barrett,  for  Professor  Ware,  Jr.  the 
Foreign  Secretary.  The  Reports,  which 
were  both  of  them  able  and  highly  in- 
teresting papers,  communicated  much 
information  in  regard  to  the  spread  of 
Unitarian  Christianity  during  the  past 
year,  and  its  prospects  for  the  future, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  After 
the  reading  of  the  Reports  the  meeting 
was  briefly  addressed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, the  President,  Rev.  Messrs.  Bige- 
low,  Lothrop,  Sewall,  and  Judge  Story. 
At  five  o'clock  on  Thursday  evening  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  for  business, 
was  held  in  the  Berry-street  Vestry. 
After  a  full  discussion  of  the  expedien- 
cy of  adopting  measures  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  General  Agent,  they  voted  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  choice,  and 
on  counting  the  votes,  Rev.  Ezra  S. 
Gannett  was  found  to  be  unanimously 
elected. 

The  Sunday  School  Society  held  its 
public  annual  meeting  in  the  Federal- 
Street  Church.  An  interesting  Report 
was  read  by  Dr.  Flagg,  in  which  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  Sunday 
schools  connected  with  Unitarian  par- 
ishes, both  in  the  city  and  out  of  it, 
were  represented  as  being  highly  en- 
couraging to  the  friends  of  these  insti- 
tutions. After  the  reading  of  the  Re- 
port the  meeting  was  addressed  by 
Messrs.  William  Sullivan  of  Boston, 
Solomon  Lincoln  of  Hingham,  S.  C. 
Phillips  of  Salem,  Rev.  C.  Brooks  of 
Hingham,  Rev.  S.  J.  May  of  Brooklyn, 
Conn.  Rev.  F.  A.  Farly  of  Providence, 
R.  I.  Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey  of  Framing- 
ham,  and  Rev.  E.  T.  Taylor  of  Boston. 

The  Convention  of  Congregational 
Ministers  met  according  to  long  estab- 
lished usage,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  Wednesday.  Mr.  Wisner  was 
re-elected  Scribe,  and  Mr.  Young  chos- 
en Treasurer  in  place  of  Mr.  Frothing- 
ham,  who  had  resigned.  The  usual  busi- 
ness of  the  Convention  was  transacted 
with  harmony.  Prof.  Stuart  of  An- 
dover  was  chosen  second  preacher  for 
the  next  year,  and  the  Convention  ad- 
journed to  the  next  morning.  On 
Thursday,  after  attending  to  the  cus- 
tomary business,  the  members  proceed- 
ed at  11  o'clock  to  the  Brattle-street 
church,  where  a  sermon  was  preached 
by  Mr.  Jenks  of  Boston.  After  the  ser- 
mon a  collection  was  taken,  amounting 
to  $96  25.  A  large  number  of  the 
Convention  dined  together  at  the  Ex- 
change Coffee-House,  where  a  dinner 
had  been  provided  by  the  liberality  of 
gentlemen  of  this  city. 

TJie  Prison  Discipline  Society  met  at 
the  Park-street  Meeting-house.     In  the 


absence  of  the  President,  Samuel  T. 
Armstrong,  the  chair  was  taken  by  John 
Tappan,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 
The  Treasurer's  Report  was  read  and 
accepted.  The  receipts  of  the  Society 
for  the  year  were  $2915  53 ;  expendi- 
tures, $3035  ;  balance  due  the  treasurer, 
$119  47.  Louis  Dwight,  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  read  parts  from  the  annual 
report,  which,  on  motion  of  Alexander 
H.  Everett,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  John 
Pierpont,  was  accepted  and  ordered  to 
be  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary. 

TJie  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Intemperance  held  its  twen- 
tieth anniversary  in  St.  Paul's  church. 
The  Hon.  William  Sullivan  delivered 
an  address  on  the  origin  and  evils  of  in- 
temperance. A  public  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
at  the  Masonic  Temple,  when  Mr.  Hil- 
dreth,  agent  of  the  Society,  read  a  Re- 
port, and  remarks  were  made  by  Dr. 
John  C.  Warren,  President,  Hon.  Jona- 
than Phillips,  Rev.  Prof.  Palfrey,  John 
Tappan,  Esq.  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  Dr. 
Shattuck,  Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett,  H.  Gray, 
Esq.  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  S.  Fair- 
banks, Esq.  and  others. 

TJie  American  Temperance  Society  held 
its  meeting  in  the  Park-street  Church, 
Hon.  Samuel  Hubbard,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  in  the  Chair.  Extracts  from 
the  annual  report  were  read  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Edwards,  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
The  last  report  of  the  society  was  stere- 
otyped ;  10,000  copies  have  been  print- 
ed, and  most  of  them  distributed.  They 
have  been  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  to  the  British  North-American 
Colonies ;  to  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Sweden  ;  to  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia, 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  &c.  &c.  In 
London  it  has  been  reprinted  entire. 
Three  state  societies  have  been  formed 
during  the  year;  and  state  societies 
now  exist  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union, 
except  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mis- 
souri. The  whole  number  of  societies 
in  this  country  is  supposed  to  be  at  least 
4,000,  and  the  number  of  members  not 
less  than  500,000.  There  are  as  many 
as  100,000  members  of  societies  in 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  report  was,  to  show 
the  enormous  wickedness  of  the  traffic 
in  ardent  spirit,  and  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians and  Christian  churches  in  regard 
to  it.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hewit  appeared  as 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  for  the  United 
States,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Tem- 
perance Society.  His  object  was  to 
show  the  expediency  and  duty  of  send- 
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ing  out  from  this  country  some  well- 
qualified  person,  to  England,  to  act  as 
agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Tem- 
perance Society,  in  establishing  Tem- 
perance Societies  in  all  the  capitals  of 
Europe. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
ument Association,  held  at  Faneuil 
Hall  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
June,  Dr.  Abner  Phelps  took  the  Chair, 
as  President,  and  the  Association  pro- 
ceeded to  the  choice  of  a  Secretary  pro 
tem.  N.  P.  Russell,  Esq.  was  chosen. 
Messrs.  William  Sullivan,  Joseph  Cool- 
idge,  Alexander  H.  Everett,  Pliny  Cut- 
ler, and  David  Kimball  were  chosen  a 
committee  to  collect,  sort  and  count 
the  votes  for  the  officers  of  the  society 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  committee 
reported  that  the  whole  number  of  votes 
was  455,  and  that  the  following  gentle- 
men having  more  than  400  votes  each, 
were  elected  to  the  respective  offices : 
William  Prescott,  President;  John  C. 
Warren,  William  Sullivan,  Vice-Presi- 
dents ;  Edward  G.  Prescott,  Secretary ; 
Nathaniel  P.  Russell,  Treasurer.  Di- 
rectors. Nathan  Appleton,  Samuel  T. 
Armstrong,  Ebenezer  Breed,  Josiah 
Bradlee,  John  B.  Brown,  Thomas  B. 
Curtis,  Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,  David 
Devens,  Edward  Everett,  John  Fores- 
ter, James  K.  Frothingham,  Thomas  J. 
Goodwin,  Nathan  Hale,  Nathaniel 
Hammond,  John  Harris,  Abbott  Law- 
rence, Samuel  Lawrence,  Francis  J. 
Oliver,  Francis  Peabody,  Thomas  H. 
Perkins,  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  Robert  G.  Shaw,  John 
Skinner,  Wm.  W.  Stone,  Israel  Thorn- 
dike,  Joseph  Tilden,  Nathan  Tufts, 
Charles  Wells,  John  D.  Williams. 

Manufactures  in  Middlesex.  At  a 
meeting  of  Farmers,  Manufacturers,  and 
Mechanics,  held  at  Concord,  on  the 
13th  of  June,  sundry  resolutions  were 
adopted,  remonstrating  against  a  relin- 
quishment of  the  protective  system.  In 
the  preamble  to  these  resolutions  it  is 
stated  that,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, the  cotton  manufacture  employs 
$3,129,000  capital,  vested  in  real  estate, 
and  machinery  ;  consumes  6,913,880 
pounds  of  cotton ;  produces  annually 
20,378,849  yards  cloth;  employs  3896 
hands;  pays  in  wages  $731,751.  In 
the  same  county  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture employs  $394,999  capital,  vested 
in  real  estate  and  machinery  ;  consumes 
899,000  pounds  wool ;  produces  annual- 
ly 849,300  yards  woollen  cloth,  flannels 
and  carpeting,  employs  653  hands ;  and 
pays  in  wages  $152,041.  The  manufac- 
tures of  leather,  boots,  shoes,  hats,  pa- 


per, glass,  sheet  lead,  lead  pipe,  iron, 
starch,  gunpowder,  soap,  candles,  drugs, 
oil  vitriol,  and  other  acids,  barilla  and 
other  chemicals,  used  in  the  county  by 
bleachers,  dyers,  calico-printers,  soap- 
boilers, and  other  artizans,  are  more  ex- 
tensive than  in  any  other  section  of  our 
country  of  equal  extent,  employing  in 
the  aggregate  $1,050,255  capital,  vested 
in  real  estate,  machinery,  tools,  &c.  and 
producing  manufactured  articles  of  the 
annual  value  of  $3,565,613.* 

Census  of  Lowell.  A  census  of  this 
place  was  taken  on  the  first  of  June  by 
order  of  the  town,  which  exhibited  the 
following  result : — 

White  Males  under  10  years  of  age,  -  703 

"  "  from  10  to  20  -  -  -  563 

"  "        "  20  to  30  -  -  -  1996 

"  "        "  30  to  40-  -  -  -  720 

"  "        "  40  to  50  -  -  -  208 

"  "        "  50  to  60  -  -  -  62 

"  "  over  60    -  27 


4279 

White  Females  under  10  veais,    - 

771 

"               "       from    10- to  20 

-      1465 

"               "         "       20  to  30       - 

-      2713 

"               "         "       30  to  40      - 

638 

"               "         "       40  to  50      - 

238 

"               "         "       50  to  60 

83 

"               "      over     60 

52 

5955 

Total,    - 

-  10,234 

Colored  Males  from  10  to  20    - 

5 

"         "         "    20  to  30    - 

3 

"         "         "    30  to  40    - 

3 

"         "         "    40  to  50    - 

1 

Total,    - 

12 

Colored  Females  under  10' 

1 

"           "        from    10  to  20      - 

1 

"           "           "       20  to  30      - 

3 

"           "           "       30  to  40      - 

3 

Total,    -       -  8 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  enumeration 
that  the  whole  population  on  the  first  of 
June  was  10,254  ;  of  which  5955  are  fe- 
males. By  the  enumeration  in  January 
1828,  there  were  3532 ;  of  which  2190 
were  females.  By  the  census  of  June 
12, 1830,  there  were  6477 ;  of  which  4085 
were  females.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  in- 
crease from  January,  1828,  to  June,  1830, 

*  Since  the  resolutions  referred  to  were  pub- 
lished, a  gentleman  concerned  in  the  manufac- 
tories at  Lowell,  has  informed  the  editors  that 
the  statement  here  given  falls  far  below  the 
truth,  and  has  given  the  following  as  a  corrected 
statement. 

The  whole  capital  invested  is  $6,250,000 — 
giving  employment  to  nearly  4000  hands,  who 
.receive  wages  to  the  amount  of  $750,000,  and 
make  22,000,000  yards  of  cloth,  using  7,000,000 
pounds  of  cotton  annually.  It  is  probable  that 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  condition  of  other 
branches  of  manufacture  would  also  be  found 
greatly  to  exceed  the  amount  stated  in  the  pre- 
amble mentioned  above. 
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being  one  year  and  five  months,  was 
2945;  and  from  June,  1830  to  June, 
1832,  3777.  The  proportion  of  females 
is  not  so  great  as  by  the  former  census. 

RHODE-ISLAND. 
City  of  Providence.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  City  Government  of  Prov- 
idence took  place  at  the  Court  House  on 
the  second  Monday  of  June.  The  oaths 
of  office  were  administered  to  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  by  the  President 
of  the  Town-Council,  and  by  the 
Mayor  to  the  members  of  the  Common 
Council.  Richard  M.  Field,  late  Town 
Clerk,  was  unanimously  chosen  City 
Clerk.  The  Mayor  delivered  his  In- 
augural Address  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  audience.  He  spoke  of  the 
newly  adopted  form,  as  one  not  tending 
to  impair  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
stated  the  object  in  obtaining  the  Char- 
ter to  have  been,  not  to  obtain  more 
power,  but  to  administer  the  power 
already  possessed  with  more  prudence, 
economy,  and  energy.  A  great  part  of 
the  Address  consisted  of  an  appropriate 
and  lucid  exposition  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  new  officers.  After  the 
Address,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
retired  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  the 
Common  Council  was  organized  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  George  Baker, 
President,  and  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Fenner, 
Clerk. 

CONNECTICUT. 
The  School  Fund.  The  following 
facts  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund,  made 
to  the  legislature,  at  its  late  session,  as 
abridged  in  the  Hartford  Review. 

The  whole  Capital,  as  ascertained  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1831,  consisted  of  the  following  items  : 

1.  Bonds,  Contracts  and  Mortga- 

ges,      -----    $1,423,716  42 

2.  Bank  Stock,  -  99,950  00 

3.  Cultivated  Lands  and  Build- 

ings,    -----  196,595  90 

4.  Wild  Lands,           -        -        -  164,144  60 

5.  Stock  and  Farming  Utensils,  1,320  00 

6.  Cash  on  hand  of  principal,    -  17,230  95 

Amount  of  Capital,  -  -  -  $1,902,957  87 
The  subjoined  table  shews  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  state,  between 
four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  enu- 
merated in  August,  1831,  and  the 
amount  of  dividends  made  in  the  year 
ending  March  31st,  1832. 

Children.  Dividends. 

Hartford    County,  -  -  14,467  13,020  30 

New-Haven    "  -  -  11,919  10,727  10 

New-London  "  -  -  12,229  11,006  10 

Fairfield           "  -  -  13,308  11,977  20 

Windham        "  -  -  8,007  7,206  30 

Litchfield        "  -  -  12,239  11,015  10 

Middlesex        "  -  -  7,299  6,569  10 

Tolland           "  -  -  5,627  5,064  30 


85,095 


VOL.    Til. 


76,585  50 

10 


By  the  following  table,  showing  the 
number  of  children  between  four  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  returned  from  the 
years  1820  to  1831,  both  inclusive,  it 
would  appear,  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  this  state,  between  the  above 
ages  has  decreased  since  1824,  and  that 
it  increased  during  the  past  year  but 
five.  Whether  such  is  actually  the 
fact,  we  are  unable  to  say. 
No.  of  Children  returned  in  1820  was  84,179 

1821  «  85,017 

1822  "  84,945 

1823  "  84,930 

1824  "  85,198 

1825  "  85,167 

1826  «  85,163 

1827  "  85,147 

1828  "  84,899 

1829  «  85,006 

1830  "  85,090 

1831  »  85,095 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Legislature  of  this  state  recently 
adopted  the  following  Resolutions — the 
House  of  Representatives,  unanimous- 
ly ;  the  Senate  20  to  12. 

Resolved,  8fC.  That  we  view  with  the 
most  serious  apprehension  any  attempt 
to  lessen  the  restrictions  upon  the  im- 
portation of  any  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture,  or  production,  which  may 
compete  with  articles  of  similar  growth, 
production,  or  manufactures  of  the 
United  States. 

That  a  reduction  of  duties  upon  arti- 
cles, the  like  of  which  are  neither  man- 
ufactured or  produced  in  the  United 
States,  or  which  does  not  materially 
affect  the  industry  of  the  country, 
would  meet  the  approbation  of  our  con- 
stituents. 

That  the  People  of  Pennsylvania  never 
can  consent  to  an  abandonment  of  the 
Protective  System. 

That  if  a  reduction  of  the  revenue 
becomes  necessary,  we  should  prefer  a 
prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  arti- 
cles of  foreign  fabric  and  production, 
the  like  of  which  we  are  successfully 
manufacturing  and  producing,  to  any 
reduction  upon  protected  articles  which 
we  can  produce  and  manufacture  as 
cheaply  and  as  good  amongst  ourselves. 

That  we  view  the  American  System, 
as  a  whole,  which  requires  the  united 
and  concentrated  operation  of  its  friends 
against  all  attempts  to  attack  it  in  de- 
tail, and  that  no  steps  should  be  taken 
to  preserve  one  portion  of  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another. 

That  the  confidence  of  one  interest 
in  the  aid  and  fellowship  of  another,  is 
the  true  shield  of  safety  of  the  friends 
of  the  protected  industry,  and  that  such 
confidence  should  be  cultivated  and  re- 
lied on  throughout  the  union. 
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That  connected  as  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures  are  with 
the  successful  financial  operations  and 
sound  currency  of  the  country,  toe  vieio 
the  speedy  re-chartering  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United,  States  as  of  vital  importance 
to  the  public  welfare. 

That  the  Governor  be  requested  to 
transmit  these  resolutions  to  our  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  to  be  laid  before 
their  respective  bodies. 

OHIO. 
Cincinnati  College.  The  Trustees 
of  Cincinnati  College  have  published  an 
Address  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  from 
which  we  collect  the  following  facts  and 
statements  : — 

The  institution,  known  as  the  "  Cin- 
cinnati College,"  began,  as  a  common 
school,  organized  on  the  Lancasterian 
plan,  in  connexion  with  a  grammar 
school,  in  the  year  1814,  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Cincinnati  Lancaster  Semina- 
ry. "  In  1819,  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
college,  under  its  present  title,  with  the 
understanding,  that  the  preparatory 
schools"  were  still  to  be  kept  up.  The 
endowment  of  the  College,  existed  in  a 
subscription,  libera],  indeed,  when  it  is 
considered  that  it  emanated  from  the 
enterprise  of  a  few  citizens  of  the  city. 
But  auspicious  as  this  subscription  was 
to  the  future  prospects  of  the  establish- 
ment, the  sanguine  hopes  which  were 
at  first  cherished  by  it  were  destroyed 
by  the  adverse  circumstances  which 
soon  after  pervaded  Cincinnati  and  the 
west  generally.  Sufficient,  however, 
was  secured  to  finish  the  building,  and, 
with  subsequent  rents,  to  pay  all  claims 
against  the  corporation. 

College  classes  were  organized,  with 
several  professors,  and  the  institution, 
under  a  variety  of  aspects,  continued  to 
exist  until  the  year  1827,  when,  from 
the  want  of  pecuniary  means,  all  opera- 
tions were  discontinued ;  the  prepara- 
tory schools,  which  had  also  been  sus- 
tained, ceased  at  the  same  time;  and 
the  edifice  itself,  or  as  much  of  it  as  was 
practicable,  was  rented  out.  The  re- 
ceipts have  not  been  regular,  and  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  keep  the  building  in 
repair.  Dilapidations,  always  great  in 
proportion  to  the  non-occupation  of  so 
large  a  house,  have  taken  place;  and 
this  pile,  founded  under  flattering  aus- 
pices, presents  now  a  spectacle  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  other  public  buildings 
of  the  city. 

It  is  thought  practicable  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  in  addition  to  what  schools 
are  to  be  carried  on  in  the  College,  to 
create  certain  professorships  or  lecture- 


ships,  on   such    different  branches   of 
science    as   may    be    found  compatible 
with  their  means,  with  public  taste,  and 
the    public   wishes.     It  is    designed  to 
make  most  of  these  lectures  accessible 
to  the  great  mass  of  population,  and  so 
to  arrange  them,  as  to  render  them  val- 
uable for  the  practical  purposes  of  every 
class  of  society.     The  hope  is  cherished, 
that  the  Mechanics  Institute,  the  Lyce- 
um, and  the  public  library  may  be  in- 
duced to  connect   their   exertions  with 
the  college.     It  is  felt  to  be  bad  policy, 
in  such  a  society  as  ours,  to  divide  and 
ramify  public  institutions,    having  the 
same  great  object  in  view.     To  produce 
proper  effect,  exertion  ought  to  be  con- 
centrated.    The    foundations    of  good 
libraries  are  already  laid  in  the  institu- 
tions before  mentioned.     When  brought 
together,  they  will  even  now   do  credit 
to  the  city.     The  liberality  of  an  indi- 
vidual has  placed  that  valuable  institu- 
tion, the   Mechanics  Institute,  in   pos- 
session  of  an    excellent    philosophical 
apparatus ;    public   attention  is   awake, 
and  much  may  be  expected  from  public 
and  private  liberality,  to  associations  in 
a  united  attitude,  which  might  be  look- 
ed for  in  vain  when  in  a  state  of  sepa- 
ration. 

From  an  estimate  furnished,  it  is 
thought  that  about  three  thousand  dol- 
lars will  cover  the  requisite  repairs,  in- 
cluding such  an  alteration  of  the  front, 
as  will  render  it  ornamental  to  the  city. 
This  amount  it  is  believed  can  be  raised 
without  difficulty,  if  the  benefits  likely 
to  flow  from  its  application  be  properly 
appreciated.  Individuals  stand  ready 
and  pledged,  to  enter  on  the  important 
duties  of  instruction  ;  some,  where  ex- 
pense and  trouble  are  involved,  with  no 
expectation  of  compensation  but  from 
their  own  exertions  ;  others,  looking  to 
the  good  they  may  do,  as  a  sufficient 
reward  for  the  services  they  may  render. 
With  these  prospects  and  facilities  of 
creating  one  great  Institution,  in  which 
shall  centre  the  different  Literary  and 
Scientific  Associations  of  Cincinnati, 
the  Trustees  cannot  think  it  possible 
that  such  an  edifice  as  the  College  will 
be  longer  suffered  to  attract  attention 
by  its  unseemly  aspect.  With  sanguine 
hopes  of  success,  the  Board  now  appeal 
to  their  fellow  citizens,  and  ask  them  for 
such  contributions  as  their  several  means 
may  justify,  and  as  the  importance  of 
the  object  merits. 

Education.  There  is  a  very  interest- 
ing and  valuable  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  school  teachers  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  which  was  established  about  two 
years  since,  and  is  capable  of  being  ren- 
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dered  of  eminent  benefit  to  the  whole 
western  country.     Its  origin  was  hum- 
ble, and  it  has  risen  to  its  present  char- 
acter and  importance,  in  consequence 
of  the  extreme  want  of  capable  teachers 
in  that  part  of  the  country.     It  compre- 
hends  a  department  of  manual  labor, 
which  enables  those  young  men  who 
are  disposed,  to  defray  almost  the  whole 
expense  of  their  education  by  the  avails 
of  their  labor  in  the  field ;  and  which 
has  enabled  many  to  pass  through  the 
course  by  this  means  alone.     Apparatus 
in  four  scientific  branches   have  been 
obtained  for  $500,  and  the  building  is 
large  and  fine,  on  high  ground,   with 
piazzas  towards  the  Ohio  and   Muskin- 
gum rivers.     Able  instructers  of  both 
sexes    are    engaged    in    the    different 
branches.     The  pupils  board  in  respect- 
able families.     Females  obtain  their  ed- 
ucation   there,    for  school-teachers,  for 
about  25  dollars  a  year;  and  there  is 
abundant  need  of  good  schools  of  both 
sexes  in  all  the  Western  states. 
ILLINOIS. 
Indian  Wae.     The  frontiers  of  this 
state  have  been  for  some  time  in  a  fer- 
ment on   account  of  the   hostilities  of 
the  Indians.     The  first  accounts  of  the 
progress  and  extent  of  these   hostilities 
proves     to     be     greatly     exaggerated. 
There  have  been  several  murders,  and 
almost  daily  intelligence  of  massacres 
on  the    defenceless    inhabitants  of  the 
frontiers.     A  Missouri  paper  says — 

The  war  is  conducted  by  the  savage 
enemy  with  all  the  cruelties  and  barbar- 
ities that  have  ever  marked  their  con- 
flicts. Murder  of  the  old  and  the 
young,  of  the  defenceless  infant  and 
unoffending  woman,  burning  and  devas- 
tation mark  their  course.  Even  de- 
struction does  not  satisfy  their  rage. 
Manglings  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  the 
most  atrocious  and  disgusting  indigni- 
ties follow  the  work  of  death.  Fifteen 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  surprised  and  murdered  at  a  set- 
tlement on  Indian  Creek  (a  tributary  of 
Fox  river)  on  the  20th  ult.  Two  young 
women  were  suffered  to  live,  but  were 
carried  off  to  Indian  captivity.  A 
small  party  of  seven  or  eight  men,  led 
by  Mr.  St.  Vrain,  the  agent  for  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  in  endeavoring  to  make 
their  way  to  the  Head  Quarters  of  the 
army,  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
much  superior  number  of  Indians. 
Two  of  the  party  were  killed.  Mr.  St. 
Vrain  when  last  seen  by  those  who  es- 
caped was  fleeing,  pursued  by  ten  or 


twelve  Indians;  his  fate  is  not  yet 
known.  His  escape  was  barely  possi- 
ble, and  it  is  feared  that  he  fell,  another 
victim  to  the  unsparing  rage  of  the 
enemy.  Reports  have  reached  the  sta- 
tion of  the  army,  that  several  murders 
had  been  committed  on  citizens  of  Ver- 
million County  on  the  Wabash.  To  a 
requisition  for  men,  that  district  an- 
swered, that  its  inhabitants  were  re- 
quired at  home  to  defend  their  property 
and  friends. 

The  latest  accounts  state  that  the  Il- 
linois Militia,  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Whiteside,  have  disbanded  and 
returned  to  their  homes,  their  term  of 
service  having  expired.  About  three 
hundred  volunteered  to  remain  in  the 
fortifications  at  the  Ottawa  until  the  new 
levies  should  arrive.  The  number  of 
the  drafts  made  by  the  'Governor,  was 
about  three  thousand.  General  Atkin- 
son with  the  United  States'  troops,  was 
still  in  camp  at  Dixon's  or  Ogee's 
Ferry,  on  Rock  river.  Orders  were 
received  by  the  proper  officers  at  this 
place  to  furnish  transportation  for  the 
companies  ordered  from  Cantonment 
Leavenworth.  A  steam-boat  will  be 
immediately  despatched  for  that  post, 
and  the  commanding  General  expects 
to  be  joined  by  this  additional  regular 
force,  by  the  16th  instant.  One  hun- 
dred men  have  also  been  ordered  from 
Fort  Winnebago. 

In  addition  to  this  force,  General 
Atkinson  has  called  upon  the  Sioux 
and  Menominees  for  one  thousand  war- 
riors. These  tribes,  immediately  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  pressed 
their  services  on  the  whites,  but  were 
repulsed.  They  are  burning  to  revenge 
their  wrongs,  real  or  supposed,  on  the 
hostile  Indians,  and  would,  probably, 
by  their  experience,  habits,  and  endu- 
rance, be  more  efficient,  opposed  to 
their  red  brethren,  than  double  their 
number  of  whites.  Although  their  aid 
has  been  once  declined,  their  animosity 
is  strong  enough  to  induce  them  to  take 
part  in  the  war,  now  that  they  are 
solicited. 

Apprehensions  have  been  entertained 
that  the  tribes  of  the  Winnebagoes  and 
Pottawatomees  had  joined  themselves 
with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the  open  and 
avowed  enemy.  But  this  is  said  to  be 
erroneous.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
some  of  the  young  men  of  each  of  these 
tribes  have  taken  part  with  the  enemy, 
but  the  chiefs  and  principal  part  of  the 
warriors  remain  neutral. 
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Swallow  Barn ;  or  a  Sojourn  in  the 

Old  Dominion. 

It  is  reported,  we  know  riot  on  what 
authority,  that  this  work  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  author  of  the  best  polit- 
ical satire  of  our  times,  viz.  "  The 
Breeches."  The  Breeches  were  not 
half  so  much  worn  as  they  deserved  to 
be ;  but  all  who  saw  them  pronounced 
their  maker  an  artist  of  rare  talent. 
The  book  before  us  will  not  diminish 
his  reputation. 

Swallow  Barn  has  no  plot  or  story 
whatever.  The  author  tells  us,  in  his 
introductory  remarks,  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  make  one.  He  had  great  dif- 
ficulty, he  says,  to  prevent  himself  from 
writing  a  novel.  We  wish  he  had  made 
a  novel  of  it.  It  was  his  intention  to 
pass  a  few  weeks  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
in  order  to  portray  the  impressions 
which  the  scenery  and  people  made 
upon  him,  in  detached  pictures,  without 
connexion.  We  must  not  condemn  a 
book  because  it  is  not  an  Iliad,  or  a 
Fielding  or  Waverly  novel — it  is  unjust 
to  expect  an  author  to  perform  more 
than  he  avowedly  undertakes.  Swal- 
low Barn  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
being  all  that  it  professes  to  be.  Still,  we 
know  not  what  to  call  it.  It  is  not  a 
poem,  though  rich  in  the  materials  of 
poetry  ;  it  is  not  a  lean  record  of  "  first 
impressions  ;"  it  is  not  a  book  of  travels 
and  adventures ;  it  is  not  a  novel.  It 
belongs  to  a  nondescript  genus,  and 
may  be  classed  with  some  parts  of  the 
Sketch  Book,  of  which  it  is  a  manifest 
imitation.  If  we  may  hazard  a  conjec- 
ture, at  variance  with  the  opinions  of 
the  newspaper  critics,  we  will  say,  that 
we  think  it  was  intended  for  a  satire,  a 
gentle  satire  on  the  pride,  aristocratic 
feeling,  and  ignorance  of  a  certain  class, 
rather  numerous  in  the  south.  The 
author  seems  to  hint  at  this  in  his  pre- 
face. "  The  ordinary  actions  of  men," 
he  says,  "  in  their  household  inter- 
course have  not  usually  a  humorous  or 
comic  character."  Again,  ''■  the  under- 
currents of  country  life  are  grotesque, 
peculiar  and  amusing."  He  says  that 
he  is  confident  that  no  one  will  say  that 
his  pictures  are  false  or  exaggerated.  If 
this  be  true,  and  his  book  is  a  fair  de- 
scription of  general  society,  alas  for  the 
freeholders  of  the  Old  Dominion  ! 

Mark  Littleton,  the  ostensible  author 
of  Swallow  Barn,  is  a  resident  of  New- 
York.  He  complies  with  the  invitation 
of  a  Virginian  cousin,  Ned  Hazard  by 


name,  to  pass  a  few  weeks  at  Swallow 
Barn,  his  ancestral  mansion.  He  finds 
Mr.  Hazard  desperately  in  love  with 
Miss  Bel  Tracy.  Said  Hazard  brays 
and  gambols  like  an  ass,  a  very  sorry 
ass,  through  the  work,  as  all  men  in 
love  do,  especially  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  every  useful  way  of  passing  the 
time.  The  progress  of  the  courtship  is 
the  bond,  and  a  slight  one  it  is,  that 
holds  the  chapters  of  the  book  together. 
The  rest  of  the  materials  are,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  episodes,  de- 
scriptions of  the  manners  and  scenery  of 
Virginia. 

The  farther  we  read,  the  more  strongly 
are  we  convinced  that  the  author  in- 
tended "to  show  up"  the  Virginians. 
His  principal  characters  are  humorously 
conceited,  pompous,  ignorant  and  dog- 
matic. He  has  succeeded  admirably  in 
showing  them  in  a  ridiculous  light. 
Take  for  example  the  following  dia- 
logue between  a  landlord  and  his  guest. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  persons  were  collected 
at  the  Landing.  The  porch  of  the  shabby  little 
hostelry  was  filled  by  a  crowd  of  rough  looking 
rustics,  who  were  laughing  boisterously,  drink- 
ing, and  making  ribald  jokes.  A  violin  and 
fife  were  heard,  from  within  the  building,  to  a 
quick  measure,  which  was  accompanied  with 
the  heavy  tramp  of  feet  from  a  party  of  dan- 
cers. A  group  of  negroes,  outside  of  the  house, 
were  enjoying  themselves  in  the  same  way, 
shuffling  through  the  odd  contortions  of  a  jig, 
with  two  sticks  lying  crosswise  upon  the 
ground,  over  which  they  danced,  alternately 
slapping  their  thighs  and  throwing  up  their  el- 
bows to  the  time  of  the  music,  and  making 
strange  grimaces.  A  few  tall,  swaggering 
figures,  tricked  out  in  yellow  hunting-shirts 
trimmed  with  green  fringe,  and  their  hats,  some 
white  and  some  black,  garnished  with  a  band 
of  red  cloth  and  ragged  plumes  of  the  same 
color,  that  seemed  to  have  been  faded  by  fre- 
quent rains,  stood  about  in  little  knots,  where 
they  talked  loudly  and  swore  hard  oaths.  A- 
mongst  these  were  mingled  a  motley  collection 
of  lank  and  sallow  watermen,  boys,  negroes 
and  females  bedizened  in  all  the  wonders  of 
country  millinery.  At  the  fences  and  about  the 
trees,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house,  was  to  be 
seen  the  counterpart  of  these  groups,  in  the 
various  assemblage  of  horses  of  every  color, 
shape  and  degree,  stamping,  neighing  and 
sleeping  until  their  services  should  be  required 
by  their  maudlin  masters.  Occasionally,  dur- 
ing our  stay,  some  of  these  nags  were  brought 
forward  for  a  race,  which  was  conducted  with 
increased  uproar  and  tumult. 

***** 

Rip  had  recognized  some  familiar  features 
amongst  the  country  volunteers,  and  had  al- 
ready found  out  the  drummer,  who  had  hung 
his  martial  instrument  around  his  shoulders  ; 
and  the  delighted  boy  was  beating  away  at  it 
with  all  his  might.  Carey  had  collected  about 
him  a  set  of  his  old  cronies,  to  whom  he  was 
delivering  a  kind  of  solemn  harangue,  of  which 
we  could  only  observe  the  energy  of  his  gesti- 
culations.   The  ferry-boat  lay  attached  to  the 
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wharf,  and  on  the  stern  benches  were  seated 
three  or  four  graver  looking  men  in  coarse  at- 
tire, who  were  deeply  discussing  questions  that 
occasionally  brought" them  into  a  high  tone  of 
voice,  and,  now  and  then,  into  a  burst  of  loud 
laughter.  Ned  had  led  ine  up  to  this  group, 
and,  in  the  careless  indolence  of  the  moment, 
we  had  thrown  ourselves  out  at  full  length 
across  the  seats ;  Ned,  with  his  legs  dangling 
across  the  gunwale,  with  Wilful  lying  close  by, 
and  reposing  his  head  upon  his  lap. 

The  principal  personage  in  this  collection 
was  Sandy  Walker,  a  long,  sun-burnt  water- 
man, who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  and 
evidently  a  man  of  mark  among  his  associates. 
One  of  the  others  was  a  greasy  gentleman  in  a 
blue  coat,  out  at  elbows,  with  a  nose  lustrous 
with  living  fire.  These  two  were  the  principal 
speakers,  and  they  were  debating  an  intricate 
point  of  constitutional  law,  with  more  vehe- 
mence than  perspicuity.  At  length,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  Ned,  by  Sandy,  who  was  infinitely 
the  most  authoritative  in  his  manner  of  the 
whole  group. 

"  Can't  Congress,"  said  Sandy,  "  supposing 
they  were  to  pass  a  law  to  that  effect,  come  and 
take  a  road  of  theirn  any  where  they  have  a 
mind  to,  through  any  man's  land?  I  put  it  to 
Mr.  Ned  Hazard." 

"  Not  by  the  Constitution,"  said  the  gentle- 
man in  the  greasy  coat,  with  marked  emphasis. 

"  Well,"  said  Ned,  "  we'll  hear  you,  San- 
dy." 

Sandy  rose  up,  and  lifting  his  hand  above  his 
head,  as  he  began, — 

"  I  say  it  stands  to  reason  — "" 

"  It  stands  to  no  such  thing !"  rejoined  the 
other,  interrupting  him,  "  if  it's  against  the 
Constitution, — which  I  say  it  is  undoubtedly, — 
to  come  and  take  a  man's  land  without  saying, 
by  your  leave  ;  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, Mr.  Ned  Hazard,  it's  running  against  a 
snag." 

"  Silence,"  says  Ned,  "  Mr.  Walker  has  the 
plank  ;  we  can  only  hear  one  at  a  time  !" 

"  Why,  sir,"  continued  Sandy,  argumenta- 
tively,  and  looking  steadfastly  at  his  opponent, 
with  one  eye  closed,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
bringing  his  right  hand  into  the  palm  of  his 
left ;  "  they  can  just  cut  off  a  corner,  if  they 
want  it,  or  go  through  the  middle,  leaving  one 
half  here,  and  t'other  there,  and  make  you  fence 
it  clean  through  into  the  bargain ;  or,"  added 
Sandy,  giving  more  breadth  to  his  doctrine,  "  go 
through  your  house,  sir." 

"  Devil  a  house  have  I,  Sandy  !"  said  the 
other. 

"  Or  your  barn,  sir." 

"  Nor  barn  nother." 

"  Sweeping  your  bed  right  from  under  you,  if 
Congress  says  so.  Arn't  there  the  canal  to  go 
across  the  Allegheny  mountain  ?  What  does 
Congress  care  about  your  state  rights,  so  as  they 
have  got  the  money  ?" 

"  Canals,  I  grant  you,"  said  his  antagonist ; 
"  but  there's  a  difference  between  land  and 
water,"  evidently  posed  by  Sandy's  dogmatic 
manner,  as  well  as  somewhat  awed  by  the  rela- 
tion of  landlord,  in  which  Sandy  stood,  and 
whom,  therefore,  he  would  not  rashly  contra- 
dict. "  But,"  said  he,  in  a  more  softened  tone, 
and  with  an  affected  spice  of  courtesy  in  his 
accost,  "  Mr.  Walker,  I'd  be  glad  to  know  if 
we  could'nt  nullify." 

"  Nullify !  "  exclaimed  Sandy,  "  nullify 
what?"  said  he,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  last  words.  "  Do  you  know  what  old 
Hickory  said  down  there  in  the  Creek  nation, 
in  the  war,  when  the  Indians  pretended  they 
were  going  to  have  a  ball  play  ?" 

"  No." 

"  '  If  you  don't  go  and  wash  all  that  there 
paint  from  your  faces,  I'll  give  you  the  shock- 


ingest  ball  play  you  ever  had  in  all  your  lives.'  " 

"  You  dont't  tell  me  so  !"  exclaimed  the  red- 
nosed  gentleman  with  animation,  and  bursting 
out  into  a  tremendous  laugh. 

"  Did'nt  he  say  so,  Ned  Hazard  ?  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mr.  Ned  Hazard!"  ejaculated  Sandy, 
and  turning  to  Ned. 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  so,"  said  Ned,  "  though 
I  don't  believe  he  used  that  exact  expression." 

"  It  was  something  like  it,"  said  Sandy : 
"  well,  that's  the  sort  of  nullification  you'd  get." 

"Things  are  getting  worse  and  worse,"  re- 
plied the  other.  "  I  can  see  how  it's  going. 
Here,  the  first  thing  General  Jackson  did  when 
he  came  in,  he  wanted  to  have  the  President 
elected  for  six  years  ;  and,  by  and  by,  they  will 
want  him  for  ten  !  and  now  they  want  to  cut 
up  our  orchards  and  meadows,  whether  or  no ; 
that's  just  the  way  Bonaparte  went  on.  What's 
the  use  of  states  if  they  are  all  to  be  cut  up  with 
canals  and  rail-roads  and  tariffs  ?  No,  no,  gen- 
tlemen \  you  may  depend,  Old  Virginny's  not 
going  to  let  Congress  carry  on  in  her  day  !" 

"  How  can  they  help  it  ?"  asked  Sandy. 

"  We  hav'nt  font  and  bled,"  rejoined  the 
other,  taking  out  of  his  pocket  a  large  piece  of 
tobacco,  and  cutting  off  a  quid,  as  he  spoke  in 
a  somewhat  subdued  tone,  "  we  hav'nt  font  and 
bled  for  our  liberties  to  have  our  posterity  and 
their  land  circumcised  after  this  rate,  to  suit  the 
figaries  of  Congress.  So  let  them  try  it  when 
they  will !" 

"  Mr.  Ned  Hazard,  what  do  you  call  state 
rights  ?"  demanded  Sandy. 

"  It's  a  sort  of  a  law,"  said  the  other  speaker, 
taking  the  answer  to  himself,  "  against  cotton 
and  wool." 

"  That's  a  fact,"  cried  Sandy,  "  and,  in  my 
thinking,  it's  a  very  foolish  sort  of  a  business." 

"  There's  where  you  and  me  differs,"  re- 
sponded the  other. 

"Well,"  said  Ned,  "  it's  a  troublesome  ques- 
tion. Suppose  we  wait  until  we  hear  what  Old 
Virginia  says  about  it  herself?  And  as  for  us, 
Sandy,  it  is  getting  late,  and  we  must  go." 

These  words  concluded  the  colloquy. 

The  author  of  Swallow  Barn  is  the 
best  of  imitators.  After  reading  the 
Breeches  we  could  almost  have  sworn 
that  Dean  Swift  had  come  to  life  again. 
If  we  had  not  been  assured  of  the  con- 
trary, we  should  have  set  down  the 
work  before  us  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Irving.  There  is  the  same  quiet 
humor,  the  same  good-natured  satire, 
the  same  smooth,  and  sometimes  quaint 
language,  and  the  same  evidence  of 
extensive  reading  and  general  observa- 
tion, which  characterize  the  Sketch 
Book,  Bracebridge  Hall,  and  the  Tales 
of  a  Traveler.  We  cannot  say  that  our 
author  quite  equals  his  model ;  no  imi- 
tator ever  does ;  but  he  approaches  him 
very  nearly.  We  now  feel  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  Virginia  as  an}'  of  Mr. 
Irving's  readers  can  be  with  the  shores 
of  the  North  river. 

The  style  of  Swallow  Barn  is  easy, 
and,  bating  a  few  Americanisms,  cor- 
rect. If  his  characters  be  not  interest- 
ing, the  fault  is  their  own,  not  the  au- 
thor's. He  has  made  them  amusing, 
but  all  his  skill  cannot  make  us  love 
or  hate  such  insipid  people.  He  seems 
to  have  a  particular  tact  in  discovering 
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the  minute  particles  which  distinguish 
ordinary    characters   from    each   other. 
In  the  second  volume  we  did  not  need 
to   be    told   to    whom   any    speech   be- 
longed ;    it   spoke  for  itself.     His    de- 
scriptions are  singularly  minute.   While 
we  read,  we  fancy   ourselves  listening 
to   the   dogs  around  the   "  gum,"   into 
which  they  have  compelled  the  oppos- 
sum   to   climb,    and    to   the    notes    of 
(black)  uncle  Carey's  banjo.     Of  inven- 
tion, Swallow  Barn  displays   little,  of 
connection  none.     The  whole  interest 
of  the  work  consists  in  its  novel  subject 
and  its  humorously  beautiful  style.     Of 
course,  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
the  episodes.     The  talent  of  the  author 
has  created  a  pleasure,  which  a  view  of 
the    persons    and   scenes   he    describes 
would  never  have  given.     We  should 
like  to  see  Swallow  Barn,  and  perhaps 
to  pass  a  week  there,  but  no  more. 

In  short,  with  all  his  ability,  all  his 
information,  all    his   command  of  lan- 
guage, (and  in  these  particulars  he  is 
surpassed  by  no  American  writer)  his 
book  will  be  thought  by  many  to  be 
rather  dull.     He  seems  to  be  conscious 
of  this,  for  he  acknowledges  it  in  the 
preface.     It  is  not  altogether  his  fault. 
Setting  aside  the  demerit  of  imitation, 
his  materials  are  badly  chosen.     It  is 
impossible  to  make  much  of  them.     If 
life  in  Virginia  be  what  he   describes, 
we  would  not  settle  in  the  Old  Domin- 
ion for  the  best  estate  it  contains.     The 
gentlemen   of  Swallow   Barn   are   the 
most  ordinary,  trifling,  useless  genera- 
tion the  world  ever  saw.     To  be  sure, 
they  are  kind,  hospitable,  liberal,  and 
honorable,    but    how    are  their    lives 
passed  ?     If  this  work  be  what  it  pre- 
tends, a  Virginian  of  condition  has  no 
use  for  his  time  but  to  pay  and  receive 
visits,  to  attend  courts,  and  to  watch 
the    multiplication   of    his    horses    and 
negroes.     These  may  be   very   proper 
employments,  and  may  conduce  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  state,  but  deliver  us 
from  such  a  life.     We  would  as  lief  be 
transformed   into  a  fixture  on   one   of 
their  farms. 

Frank  Meriwether  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  represent  the  landed  propri- 
etors of  Virginia.  He  is  a  magistrate, 
is  rich,  keeps  the  best  company  in  the 
state,  and  his  opinions  are  received  as 
oracles  by  all  the  little  luminaries  who 
revolve  within  the  sphere  of  his  orbit. 
Take  the  following  remarks  for  a  speci- 
men of  his  intelligence. 


-'  After  all,"  said  he,  as  if  he  had  been  talking 
to  me  before,  although  these  were  the  first  words 
he  uttered— then  making  a  parenthesis,  so  as  to 
qualify  what  he  was  going  to  say—"  I  don  t 
deny  that  the  steam  boat  is  destined  to  produce 


valuable  results— but  after  all,  I  much  question 

(and  here  he  bit  his  upper  lip,  and  paused  an 

instant) — if  we  are  not  better  without  it.  I  de- 
clare, I  think  it  strikes  deeper  at  the  supremacy 
of  the  states  than  most  persons  are  willing  to 
allow.  This  annihilation  of  space,  sir,  is  not  to 
be  desired.  Our  protection  against  the  evils  of 
consolidation  consists  in  the  very  obstacles  to 
our  intercourse,  Splatterthwaite  Dubbs  of  Din- 
widdie— (or  some  such  name,— Frank  is  fa- 
mous for  quoting  the  opinions  of  his  contempo- 
raries. This  Splatterthwaite,  I  take  it,  was 
some  old  college  chum  that  had  got  into  the 
legislature,  and  I  dare  say  made  pungent 
speeches,)  Dubbs  of  Dinwiddie  made  a  good 
remark— That  the  home  material  of  Virginia 
was  never  so  good  as  when  her  roads  were  at 
their  worst."  And  so  Frank  went  on  with 
quite  a  harangue,  to  which  none  of  the  company 
replied  one  word,  for  fear  we  might  get  into  a 
dispute.  Every  body  seems  to  understand  the 
advantage  of  silence  when  Meriwether  is  in- 
clined to  be  expatiatory. 

Ned  Hazard,  Harvey  Riggs,  Philpot 
Wart  and  old  Mr.   Tracy  are  the  other 
prominent,  or,  perhaps,  we   should  say 
the    distinguished,   male    characters    of 
Swallow    Barn.      They    are    all   good- 
natured,  worthy  persons.    Philpot  Wart 
is  passably  intelligent  and  well  inform- 
ed.   But  they  do  nothing.     No  incident, 
of  more  importance  than  the  concoction 
of  a  mint  julep,  occurs  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives,  save  those  which 
are  common  to  all  mankind,  viz.  birth, 
marriage   and  death.     They  visit  each 
other,   eat,   drink   and  are  merry,  and 
that  is  all.     They  have  some  excellent 
qualities,  but  no   occasion   calls  them 
forth.     They  are  very  estimable,  amia- 
ble, good-for-nothing  people,  who  might 
have  gone  quietly  down  to  their  graves, 
and  no  one,  save   their   own  relations, 
would  have  been  the  worse  or  the  better 
for  the  event,  or  have  known  that  they 
«ver    existed  but  for   his   pen.      The 
negroes  of  Swallow  Barn  are  its  only 
working  bees.     Such  lives  as  the  whites 
lead,  may  be  very   satisfactory  to  them- 
selves, but  they  are   very  insipid  to  the 
observer.     The  whole  book  is  a  picture 
of  the  stillest  of  still  life.     With  ten 
times  the  talent  of  any  but  one  or  two 
of  our  best  writers,  our  author  has  pro- 
duced a  work  that  we  fear  may  cause 
some  yawning,  but  will  be  read— we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  live— such  authors 
do  not  appear  every    day.     It   contains 
many    irresistiblv    ludicrous    chapters. 
Yet  we  must  consider  it,  as  a  whole, 
but  the  promise  of  better  things.     We 
think   of  this  gentleman,  as  we  have 
before  thought  of  some  others,  that  it  is 
pity   that  one  who  can  do  so   well,  has 
not  done  better.     We  hope  he  will  soon 
write  again  on  a  better  topic,  and  that 
he  will  forbear  imitation,  and  rely  on 
his  own  bright  genius. 

"Mike  Brown"  is  an  episode,  and  a 
very  good  story,  though  it  reminds  us 
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rather  strongly  of  "  The  Devil  and  Tom 
Walker."  Woodcraft,  Abe,  The  Negro 
Mother,  The  Goblin  Swamp,  and  the 
whole  story  of  the  lawsuit  respecting 
the  Applepye  Boundary,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  among  the  best  parts  of  the 
work.  Though  we  cannot  speak  of 
Swallow  Barn  in  the  superlative,  we 
may  say  here,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  thing  in  the  literary  way ,  that  we 
deem  the  author  incompetent  to  achieve. 
We  shall  henceforth  take  some  pains  to 
procure  any  book  he  may  publish. 

It  is  one  merit  of  Swallow  Barn,  that 
almost  any  part  is  proper  for  quotation. 
We  quote  the  following  as  a  not  unfa- 
vorable specimen  of  the  author's  style 
and  manner. 

Next  to  these  is  a  boy, — a  shrewd,  mischiev- 
ous imp,  that  curvets  about  the  house,  "  a  char- 
tered libertine."  He  is  a  little  wiry  fellow  near 
thirteen,  that  is  known  altogether  by  the  nick- 
name of  Rip,  and  has  a  scapegrace  counte- 
nance, full  of  freckles  and  deviltry  :  the  eyes 
are  somewhat  greenish,  and  the  mouth  opens 
alarmingly  wide  upon  a  tumultuous  array  of 
discolored  teeth.  His  whole  air  is  that  of  an 
untrimmed  colt,  torn  down  and  disorderly  ;  and 
I  most  usually  find  him  with  the  bosom  of  his 
shirt  bagged  out,  so  as  to  form  a  great  pocket, 
where  he  carries  apples  or  green  walnuts,  and 
sometimes  pebbles,  with  which  he  is  famous 
for  pelting  the  fowls. 

I  must  digress,  to  say  a  word  about  Rip's 
head-gear.  He  wears  a  nondescript  skull-cap, 
which,  I  conjecture  from  some  equivocal  signs, 
had  once  been  a  fur  hat,  but  which  must  have 
taken  a  degree  in  fifty  other  callings  ;  for  I  see 
it  daily  employed  in  the  most  foreign  services. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  drinking  vessel,  and  then  Rip 
pinches  it  up  like  a  cocked  hat ;  sometimes  it  is 
devoted  to  push-pin,  and  then  it  is  cuffed  cruelly 
on  both  sides  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  turned  into 
a  basket,  to  carry  eggs  from  the  hen-roosts.  It 
finds  hard  service  at  hat-ball,  where,  like  a  plas- 
tic statesman,  it  is  popular  for  its  pliability.  It 
is  tossed  in  the  air  on  all  occasions  of  rejoicing ; 
and  now  and  then  serves  for  a  gauntlet — and  is 
flung  with  energy  upon  the  ground,  on  the  eve 
of  a  battle ;  and  it  is  kicked  occasionally 
through  the  school-yard,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
bladder.  It  wears  a  singular  exterior,  having  a 
row  of  holes  cut  below  the  crown,  or  rather  the 
apex,  (for  it  is  pyramidal  in  shape,)  to  make  it 
cool,  as  Rip  explains  it,  in  hot  weather.  The 
only  rest  that  it  enjoys  through  the  day,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  perceive,  is  during  school 
hours,  and  then  it  is  thrust  between  a  desk  and 
a  bulk-head,  three  inches  apart,  where  it  gener- 
ally envelopes  in  its  folds  a  handful  of  hickory- 
nuts  or  marbles.  This  covering  falls  down — 
for  it  has  no  lining — like  an  extinguisher  over 
Rip's  head,  which  is  uncommonly  small  and 
round,  and  garnished  with  a  tangled  mop  of 
hair.  To  prevent  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
this  accident,  Rip  has  pursed  it  up  with  a  hat- 
band of  twine. 

To  conclude — we  think  the  motto  of 
Swallow  Barn  admirably  adapted. 
Read  it,  believe  it ;  and  you  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  what  comes  after.  Le 
void. 

"  And,  for  to  pass  the  time,  this  book  shall  be 
pleasant  tn  read  in.  But  for  to  give  faith  and 
believe  that  all  is  true  that  is  contained  therein, 
ye  be  at  your  own  liberty." 


The  History  and  Geography  of  the 

Mississippi  Valley.  To  which  is  appended  a 
Condensed  Physical  Geography  of  the  Atlan- 
tic United  States,  and  the  Whole  American 
Continent.  Second  Edition.  By  Timothy 
Flint. 

The  accomplished  and  elegant  writer 
of  this  work  may  lay  claim  to  a  rank 
similar  to  that  of  Colonel  Boone  in  be- 
ing the  first  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of 
the  western  wilds.  Other  writers,  in- 
deed, travelers,  geographers  and  histo- 
rians, have  given  us  occasional  sketches 
of  those  remote  regions,"  whereof  by 
parcels  we  had  something  heard,  but 
nought  distinctively."  But  till  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr. Flint's  <:Ten  Years'  Resi- 
dence," no  adequate  impression  of  the 
majestic  scenery  of  the  west  had  been 
conveyed  by  the  pen  of  any  writer. 
The  bold,  original  and  striking  descrip- 
tions with  which  that  work  abounds  ; 
the  vivid  glow  of  poetical  coloring  which 
the  eloquence  and  feeling  of  the  writer 
threw  over  every  object  of  his  notice, 
raised  him  at  once  to  a  rank  with  our 
very  first  writers.  In  the  "  Geography 
and  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley," 
the  eloquence  and  imagination  in  the 
former  work  are  sobered  down  to  a  stand- 
ard befitting  a  volume  of  statistical  de- 
tail, yet  much  of  the  freshness  of  de- 
scription remains.  The  present  edition 
has  been  much  improved,  and  may  fair- 
ly be  pronounced  the  best  Geography  of 
America  in  existence.  On  the  Western 
states  it  is  full  and  accurate;  on  the  Atlan- 
tic states  it  contains  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  known;  and  on  the  other  portions 
of  the  American  continent  it  has  a  con- 
densed summary  of  all  recent  informa- 
tion. We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
one  or  two  of  the  author's  forcible  and 
vivid  sketches  of  western  scenery,  which 
he  has  executed  with  the  imagination 
and  skill  of  a  true  poet. 

Below  the  mouth  of  Ohio,  in  the  season 
of  inundation,  to  an  observing  spectator  a  very 
striking  spectacle  is  presented.  The  river,  as 
will  elsewhere  be  observed,  sweeps  along  in 
curves,  or  sections  of  circles,  of  an  extent  from 
six  to  twelve  miles,  measured  from  point  to 
point.  The  sheet  of  water,  that  is  visible  be- 
tween the  forests  on  either  side,  is,  as  we  have 
remarked,  not  far  from  the  medial  width  of 
a  mile.  On  a  calm  spring  morning,  and  un- 
der a  bright  sun,  this  sheet  of  water,  to  an 
eye  that  takes  in  its  gentle  descending  de- 
clivity, shines,  like  a  mass  of  burnished  sil- 
ver. Its  edges  are  distinctly  marked  by  a 
magnificent  outline  of  cotton-wood  trees,  gen- 
erally of  great  size,  and  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  of  the  brightest  verdure.  On  the  convex, 
or  bar  side  of  the  bend,  there  is  generally  a  vig- 
orous growth  of  willows,  or  young  cotton  wood 
trees  of  such  astonishing  regularity  of  appear- 
ance, that  it  always  seems  to  the  unpractised 
spectator,  a  work  of  art.  The  water  stands 
among  these  trees  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
height.  Those  brilliant  birds,  the  black  and  red 
bird  of   this  country,   seem  to  delight  to  flit 
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among  these  young  groves,  that  are  inundated 
to  half  their  height.  Nature  is  carrying  on  her 
most  vigorous  efforts  of  vegetation  below.  If 
there  be  wind  or  storm,  the  descending  flat  and 
keel  boats  immediately  make  for  these  groves, 
and  plunge  fearlessly,  with  all  the  headway 
they  can  command,  among  the  trees.  Should 
they  be  of  half  the  size  of  the  human  body, 
struck  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  they  readi- 
ly bend  before  even  a  frail  boat.  You  de- 
scend the  whole  distanceof  a  thousand  miles  to 
New-Orleans,  landing  at  night  in  fifteen  feet 
water  among  the  trees  ;  but,  probably,  in  no  in- 
stance, within  twenty  miles  of  the  real  shore, 
which  is  a  bluff.  The  whole  spectacle  is  that 
of  a  vast  and  magnificent  forest,  emerging  from 
a  lake,  with  its  waters,  indeed,  in  a  thousand 
places,  in  descending  motion.  The  experienced 
savage,  or  solitary  voyager,  paddles  his  canoe 
through  the  deep  forests,  from  one  bluff  to  the 
other.  He  finds  bayous,  by  which  one  river 
communicates  with  the  other.  He  moves,  per- 
haps, along  the  Mississippi  forest  into  the  mouth 
of  White  river.  He  ascends  that  river  a  few 
miles,  and  by  the  Grand  Cut-off  moves  down 
the  forest  into  the  Arkansas.  From  that  river 
he  finds  many  bayous,  which  communicate 
readily  with  Washita  and  Red  river ;  and  from 
that  river,  by  some  one  of  its  hundred  bayous, 
he  finds  his  way  into  the  Atchafalaya  and  the 
Teche  ;  and  by  that  stream  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, reaching  it  more  than  twenty  leagues  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  At  that  time,  this  is  a  river 
from  thirty  to  an  hundred  yards  wide,  all  over- 
shadowed with  forests,  except  an  interior  strip 
of  little  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  where  the 
eye  reposes  on  the  open  expanse  of  waters,  vis- 
ible between  the  trees. 

****** 

None,  but  one  who  has  seen,  can  imagine  the 
interest,  excited  in  a  district  of  country,  per- 
haps, fifty  miles  in  extent,  by  the  awaited  ap- 
proach of  the  time  for  a  camp  meeting ;  and 
none,  but  one  who  has  seen,  can  imagine  how 
profoundly  the  preachers  have  understood  what 
produces  effect,  and  how  well  they  have  prac- 
tised upon  it.  Suppose  the  scene  to  be  where 
the  most  extensive  excitements  and  the  most 
frequent  camp  meetings  have  been,  during  the 
two  past  years,  in  one  of  the  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile valleys  among  the  mountains  of  Tennessee. 
The  notice  has  been  circulated  two  or  three 
months.  On  the  appointed  day,  coaches,  chais- 
es, wagons,  carts,  people  on  horseback,  and 
multitudes  traveling  from  a  distance  on  foot, 
wagons  with  provisions,  mattresses,  tents,  and 
arrangements  for  the  stay  of  a  week,  are  seen 
hurrying  from  every  point  towards  the  central 
spot.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  those  beau- 
tiful and  lofty  trees,  natural  to  the  valleys  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  its  deepest  verdure,  and  beside  a 
spring  branch,  for  the  requisite  supply  of  water. 

The  ambitious  and  wealthy  are  there,  because 
in  this  region  opinion  is  all-powerful  ;  and  they 
are  there,  either  to  extend  their  influence,  or, 
that  their  absence  may  not  be  noted,  to  dimin- 
ish it.  Aspirants  for  office  are  there,  to  elec- 
tioneer, and  gain  popularity.  Vast  numbers 
are  there  from  simple  curiosity,  and  merely  to 
enjoy  a  spectacle.  The  young  and  the  beauti- 
ful are  there,  with  mixed  motives,  which  it 
were  best  not  severely  to  scrutinize.  Children 
are  there,  their  young  eyes  glistening  with  the 
intense  interest  of  eager  curiosity.  The  middle- 
aged  fathers  and  mothers  of  families  are  there, 
with  the  sober  views  of  people,  whose  plans  in 
life  are  fixed,  and  waiting  calmly  to  hear.  Men 
and  women  of  hoary  hairs  are  there,  with  such 
thoughts,  it  may  be  hoped,  as  their  years  invite. 
Such  is  the  congregation,  consisting  of  thou- 
sands. 

A  host  of  preachers  of  different  denominations 
are  there,  some  in  the  earnest  vigor  and  aspiring 


desires  of  youth,  waiting  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
play ;  others,  who  have  proclaimed  the  gospel, 
as  pilgrims  of  the  cross,  from  the  remotest  north 
of  our  vast  country  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexi- 
can gulf,  and  ready  to  utter  the  words,  the  feel- 
ings and  the  experience,  which  they  have  treas- 
ured up  in  a  travelling  ministry  of  fifty  years, 
and  whose  accents,  trembling  with  age,  still 
more  impressively  than  their  words,  announce, 
that  they  will  soon  travel,  and  preach  no  more 
on  the  earth,  are  there.   Such  are  the  preachers. 

The  line  of  tents  is  pitched  ;  and  the  religious 
city  grows  up  in  a  few  hours  under  the  trees  be- 
side the  stream.  Lamps  are  hung  in  lines 
among  the  branches ;  and  the  effect  of  their 
glare  upon  the  surrounding  forest  is  as  of  magic. 
The  scenery  of  the  most  brilliant  theatre  in  the 
world  is  a  painting  only  for  children,  compared 
with  it.  Meantime  the  multitudes,  with  the 
highest  excitement  of  social  feeling  added  to 
the  general  enthusiasm  of  expectation,  pass 
from  tent  to  tent,  and  interchange  apostolic 
greetings  and  embraces,  and  talk  of  the  coming 
solemnities.  Their  coffee  and  tea  are  prepared, 
and  their  supper  is  finished.  By  this  time  the 
moon,  (for  they  take  thought,  to  appoint  the 
meeting  at  the  proper  time  of  the  the  moon,)  be- 
gins to  show  its  disk  above  the  dark  summits  of 
the  mountains  ;  and  a  few  stars  are  seen  glim- 
mering through  the  intervals  of  the  branches. 
The  whole  constitutes  a  temple  worthy  of  the 
grandeur  of  a  God.  An  old  man,  in  a  dress  of 
the  quaintest  simplicity,  ascends  a  platform, 
wipes  the  dust  from  his  spectacles,  and  in  a 
voice  of  suppressed  emotion,  gives  out  a  hymn, 
of  which  the  whole  assembled  multitude  can 
recite  the  words,  and  an  air,  in  which  every 
voice  can  join.  We  should  deem  poorly  of  the 
heart,  that  would  not  thrill  as  the  song  is  heard, 
Tike  the  '  sound  of  many  waters,'  echoing 
among  the  hills  and  mountains.  Such  are  the 
scenes,  the  associations,  and  such  the  influence 
of  external  things  upon  a  nature  so  '  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  '  constituted  as  ours,  that  lit- 
tle effort  is  necessary  on  such  a  theme  as  reli- 
gion, urged  at  such  a  place,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  fill  the  heart  and  the  eyes.  The 
hoary  orator  talks  of  God,  of  eternity,  a  judge- 
ment to  come,  and  all  that  is  impressive  be- 
yond. He  speaks  of  his  '  experience,'  his  toils 
and  his  travels,  his  persecutions  and  welcomes, 
and  how  many  he  has  seen  in  hope,  in  peace 
and  triumph,  gathered  to  their  fathers ;  and 
when  he  speaks  of  the  short  space  that  remains 
to  him,  his  only  regret  is,  that  he  can  no  more 
proclaim,  in  the  silence  of  death,  the  mercies 
of  his  crucified  Redeemer. 

There  is  no  need  of  the  studied  trick  of  ora- 
tory, to  produce  in  such  a  place  the  deepest 
movements  of  the  heart.  No  wonder,  as  the 
speaker  pauses  to  dash  the  gathering  moisture 
from  his  own  eye,  that  his  audience  are  dissolv- 
ed in  tears,  or  uttering  the  exclamations  of  pen- 
itence. Nor  is  it  cause  for  admiration,  that  ma- 
ny, who  poised  themselves  on  an  estimation  of 
higher  intellect,  and  a  nobler  insensibility,  than 
the  crowd,  catch  the  infectious  feeling,  and  be- 
come women  and  children  in  their  turn  ;  and 
though  they  '  came  to  mock,  remain  to  pray.' 

The  Soul  of  Man.      A  Sermon, 

preached  at  the  Tabernacle  Church,  Salem, 
Mass.  April  22,  1832  By  Leonard  Withing- 
ton,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Newbury. 

This  discourse  was  delivered  a  few 
months  since,  at  the  Salem  Tabernacle 
Church,  and  has  been  published  at  their 
request.  The  text  is  from  Genesis  ii. 
7.  "  And  man  became  a  living  soul."  The 
reverend  author  has  approached  his  sub- 
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ject  with  a  manifestly  deep  sense  both 
of  its  intricacy  and  its  importance ;  but 
he  has  not,  for  that  reason,  any  the  less 
deliberately  or  laboriously  entered  into 
the  examination.  He  thinks  it  not  only 
a  legitimate  subject  of  philosophical  as 
well  as  religious  inquiry,  but  not  alto- 
gether an  unpromising,  and  far  less  a 
forbidden  one.  '  The  soul,'  he  says,  'is 
commonly  regarded  as  something  very 
hard  to  be  understood.  What  is  the 
soul  ?  was  a  question  once  put  to  Mari- 
vaux.  "  1  know  nothing  of  it,"  he  an- 
swered, "  but  it  is  spiritual  and  immor- 
tal." "  Well,"  said  his  friend,  "  let  us 
ask  Fontenelle,  and  he  will  tell  us  what 
it  is."  "  No,"  cried  Marivaux,  "  ask 
any  body  but  Fontenelle,  for  he  has  too 
much  good  sense  to  knoio  any  more  about 
it  than  we  do."  '  Still,  mysterious  be- 
ings as  we  are,  he  supposes  this  subject 
to  be  just  as  much  an  object  of  success- 
ful investigation,  as  any  thing  else.  We 
observe  its  operations,  and  we  observe 
its  effects,  and  the  more  attention  a  man 
chooses  to  give  to  any  of  these  things, 
the  farther  and  better  he  may  compre- 
hend them  all.  This  is  especially  true 
of  mental  philosophy — or,  indeed,  spir- 
itual philosophy,  as  Mr.  Withington 
would,  perhaps,  say  ;  inasmuch  as  '  it  is 
one  of  the  advantages  to  a  knowledge 
of  our  souls,  that  we  always  have  them 
in  possession  ;  they  are  always,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  near  us.  Every  man  has  one 
soul,  which  he  may  make  the  subject  of 
self-examination.  The  traveler  is  o- 
bliged  to  cross  seas  and  explore  deserts 
before  he  can  measure  the  pyramids  or 
see  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  The  astron- 
omer must  prepare  his  glasses,  and  lift 
his  telescope  to  the  stars,  before  he  can 
catch  the  objects  of  his  science.  Even 
the  most  familiar  operations  of  the  ma- 
terial world  are  objects  external  to  us. 
We  must  look  abroad  to  see  them  ;  and 
there  are  mysteries  in  the  most  common 
process  which  no  man  can  explain.  But 
the  mind  is  within  us — it  is  ourselves  : 
and  we  are  conscious  of  all  its  efforts 
and  movements  ;  and  we  have  only  to 
register  in  a  faithful  recollection  what 
we  have  thought  and  felt,  and  our 
knowledge  is  complete,  as  far  as  human 
science  can  go.' 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  what  the 
soul  is  not,  and  what  it  is.  The  follow- 
ing passage,  in  this  connection,  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  writer's  style 
both  of  argument  and  composition. 

Matter  must  be  moved  as  matter,  and  the 
soul  must  be  moved  as  a  soul.  If  you  wish  to 
elevate  a  rock  you  apply  a  lever,  but  if  you 
wish  to  move  a  soul,  you  apply  a  motive.  If 
you  wish  to  have  a  ship  removed  from  the 
stocks,  you  knock  away  the  blocks  ;  and  if  you 


wish  to  have  a  mind  move  to  any  object,  you 
take  away  prejudices  and  objections.  It  is  true, 
the  mind  is  sometimes  destroyed,  as  to  its  men- 
tal operations,  by  physical  causes,  as  in  cases  of 
sickness,  insanity,  drunkenness,  or  a  blow. 
But  this  is  destroying  action,  rather  than  mov- 
ing the  mind.  The  mind  itself  yields,  in  its 
healthful  operations,  to  no  powers  but  such  as 
originate  in  mind.  Even  in  cases  of  mel- 
ancholy and  insanity,  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
the  impulse  originating  in  the  nerves  or  the 
brain,  must  assume  a  moral  aspect  before  it 
can  act  on  the  mind.  The  causes  in  such  case 
are  physical,  but  they  are  always  transform- 
ed into  intellectual  images  by  the  mind,  and 
in  this  way  they  obtain  their  tyrannic  power. 
Insanity  is  transformed  sensation ;  sensation 
transformed  into  delusory  motives.  Thus,  a 
painful  pressure  on  the  brain,  leads  a  mad- 
man to  think  that  pain  to  be  caused  by  a 
dungeon  ;  by  a  chain  ;  by  a  treason,  and  by  an 
approaching  trial.  Now  if  you  could  strip  the 
pang  of  all  its  moral  appendages,  i.  e.  take 
away  all  the  moral,  and  leave  the  physical  alone, 
he  would  not  surfer  half  so  much.  There  is  a  dou- 
ble process  here  ;  the  pain  first  causes  the  mental 
amplification  of  intellectual  images,  and  these 
reflects  back  and  increase  the  pain.  So  a  melan- 
choly mind  always  finds  a  whole  host  of  suf- 
ficient causes.  It  is  a  kingdom  admitting  no 
laws  but  its  own.  It  deals  with  error  and  with 
truth  ;  with  guilt  and  obedience  ;  with  hap- 
piness and  misery  ;  with  conscience  and  with 
God. 

We  can  promise  those  who  like  the 
blending  of  metaphysics  with  morals  a 
very  rational  treat  in  the  perusal  of  this 
valuable  discourse.  The  metaphysics 
are  close  enough  for  a  doctor  of  the 
middle  ages,  but  as  clear  as  a  clear  head 
could  make  it,  while  the  moral  follows 
after  like  a  shadow.  A  curious  fact  is 
furnished  in  one  of  the  notes. 

Several  old  people  have  told  me  of  a  man  (in 
the  county  of  Essex,)  very  intemperate,  who, 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  made  a  resolution  that 
he  would  not  drink  a  drop  of  spirit  for  forty 
years  ;  he  kept  it,  and  the  very  hour  the  forty 
years  were  out,  he  returned  to  his  cups,  and 
died  a  drunkard.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 
But  what  an  instance,  to  show  that  the  will  ia 
mistress  of  her  own  election,  &c. 

The  Alhambra.     By  the  Author 

of  the  Sketch  Book. 

Two  volumes  of  the  Chronicles  of 
Grenada,  including  sketches  of"  Moor 
and  Spaniard,"  might  be  supposed  to 
have  exhausted  the  author's  materials, 
or  observation.  In  some  degree  it  has; 
and  there  are  parts  of  the  present  work 
below  the  standard  of  Irving  ;  though 
there  are  many  excellent  works  that 
may  well  rank  beneath  that  high  grade. 
The  Alhambra,  then,  has  not  the  fresh- 
ness and  polish  of  the  Sketch  Book,  nor 
the  humor  of"  the  Dutch  Herodotus." 

We  are  aware,  that  this  has  been 
called,  in  the  London  Literary  Ga- 
zette, the  best  of  Irving's  works  ;  but 
we  have  several  to  forget,  before  we 
can  so  believe. 

One  of  the  longest  and  best  of  the 
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tales  is  that  of  "  Prince  Ahmed  al  Ka- 
mel,  or  the  Pilgrim  of  Love,"  which  af- 
fords the  author  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  best  power — that  is,  a  quiet, 
collateral  satire  and  humor,  that  is  not 
necessarily  a  part  of  the  tale,  but  for 
which  the  tale  seems,  in  part,  to  be  a 
vehicle  ;  so  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
one  was  made  for  the  other.  Prince 
Ahmed,  it  was  predicted  by  the  astrolo- 
gers, who  spoke  upon  safe  grounds, 
without  asking  the  stars,  was  threaten- 
ed with  much  danger  from  love,  and  his 
father  shut  him  up  in  a  tower,  with  the 
sage  Bonabbon,  from  whom  he  could 
learn  as  little  as  from  Cato  the  Censor. 
The  sage, to  render  the  imprisonment  less 
tedious  to  the  Prince,  instructed  him  in 
the  language  of  birds,  but  found,  too 
late,  that  the  birds  conversed  upon  little 
but  the  fatal  and  interdicted  subjects. 
Every  thing,  in  fact,  conspired  to  re- 
mind the  Prince  of  it,  and  to  urge  him 
to  increase  his  knowledge  of  the  myste- 
ry. Every  thing  to  the  captive  breath- 
ed of  love. 

"Methought  the  billows  spoke  and  told  me  of  it; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me,  and  the  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounced 
The  name." 

The  nightingale  and  the  dove  were, 
however,  the  chief  instructers  of  the 
Prince ;  and  the  dove  brought  him  a 
letter  from  a  Princess,  similarly  impris- 
oned, for  her  tendency  to  similar  ab- 
struse studies.  He  escaped  from  his 
prison,  and  under  the  guidance  of  an 
owl,  began  his  travels  to  discover  the 
Princess.  A  parrot  became  the  emis- 
sary to  the  lady ;  and  by  the  advice  of 
his  companions  with  a  little  aid  from 
magic,  Prince  Ahmed  accomplished 
the  liberation  of  the  Princess,  and  pass- 
ed, according  to  the  established  form,  a 
happy  life.  Some  of  the  colloquies  with 
the  owl  are  very  comic.  This  wise 
bird  became  prime  minister,  and  the 
parrot,  master  of  ceremonies.  "  It  is 
needless  to  say,"  writes  the  author, 
"  that  never  was  a  realm  more  sagely 
administered,  or  a  court  conducted  with 
more  exact  punctilios." 

The  Faith  of  the  Pilgrims ;  a  Ser- 
mon, delivered  at  Plymouth,  on  the  Twenty- 
Second  of  December,  1831.  By  John  Cod- 
man,  D.  D. 

After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Forefathers  of 
New-England  commenced  their  pilgrim- 
age which  has  resulted  in  the  erection 
of  a  new  empire  in  the  world,  Dr.  Cod- 
man  institutes  a  comparison  between 
those  pilgrim  fathers  and  the  ancestors 
of  the  Jewish  nation,   and   traces   out 


affecting  and  wonderful  resemblances. 
We  were  somewhat  surprised,  that  a 
man  .of  his  religious  opinions,  should 
have  given  utterance  to  sentiments  like 
the  following.  The  frankness  and  can- 
dor of  the  writer  is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended ;  and  we  apprehend  that  few 
sectarian  preachers  of  the  present  day, 
would  be  independent  enough  to  tell 
so  much  truth,  unasked  for.  The  con- 
trast presented  in  the  extract  is  striking. 

In  these  days  of  refinement, — when  there  is 
more  luxury  and  extravagance  on  that  very  soil, 
which  was  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  our  fath- 
ers a  dreary  wilderness,  and  the  abode  of  savage 
man,  than  existed  in  the  long  settled  country  of 
their  nativity  at  the  time  of  their  embarkation,  it 
isdifficultto  conceive  of  the  sacrifices,which  they 
must  have  made,  and  the  hardships,  which  they 
must  have  endured,  in  leaving  their  homes  and 
firesides,  and  in  effecting  a  settlement  in  a  sav- 
age wilderness.  We  are  accustomed,  in  these 
times,  to  speak  of  the  sacrifices,  made  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  trials  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  in  leaving  their  native 
country  to  preach  the  gospel  in  foreign  lands. 
But  what  are  they,  when  compared  with  the 
sacrifices  and  hardships  endured  by  our  pilgrim 
fathers !  The  servant  of  the  cross,  bound  to 
distant  India,  is  as  intimately  acquainted  with 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Ceylon,  as  if  he  had 
himself  been  a  resident  in  those  pagan  cities, — 
and  the  little  missionary  band,  who  have  re- 
cently left  our  shores  for  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, are  already  familiar  with  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  places  of  their  intended  residence, — 
the  former  and  the  present  improved  character 
of  the  inhabitants, — the  present  state  and  pros- 
pects of  the  mission,  and  even  with  the  names, 
if  not  with  the  persons  of  the  individuals,  who 
are  expecting  to  greet  their  arrival  on  those  dis- 
tant shores.  Not  so,  with  our  pilgrim  fathers  ; 
they  knew  little  or  nothins  of  the  place  where 
they  intended  to  settle.  They  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  manners,  customs,  and  language  of 
the  savage  tribes,  that  inhabited  the  country 
where  they  expected  to  reside.  All  that  they 
knew,  and  all  that  they  cared  to  know,  was, 
that  it  was  far  away  from  ecclesiastical  domina- 
tion,— that  there  was  no  hierarchy,  to  control 
their  faith  and  mode  of  worship, — no  star  cham- 
ber to  test  then-  conformity  with  fire  and  faggot, 
— no  royal  prerogative  of  lordship  over  the  con- 
science. Of  almost  every  thing  else,  respecting 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  new  world,  they 
were  ignorant. 

Considered  as  part  of  an  exclusively 
religious  celebration,  the  sermon  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  adapted  to  the  occasion. 
Its  tone  is  catholic  and  liberal. 

A  Discourse,  delivered  before  the 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Intemperance,  May  23,  1832.  By  William 
Sullivan. 

The  occasion  and  the  object  of  this 
publication  we  need  not  take-  the  trou- 
ble to  explain,  it  being  already,  we  pre- 
sume, in  extensive  and  useful  circula- 
tion. The  author  has  treated  his  sub- 
ject,— common-place  and  almost  offen- 
sive as  it  is, — in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  really  entertaining  as  well  as 
instructive.     Waiving  statistics  and  mi- 
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nute  descriptions,  in  a  great  measure, 
he  has  looked  into  history  and  philos- 
ophy, and  brought  them  both  to  bear, 
equally  and  effectively,  in  unison  with 
the  decision  of  common  sense,  which 
every  man's  own  experience  will  con- 
firm. 

As  introductory  to  his  address,  Mr. 
Sullivan  has  given  a  few  facts  and 
dates,  connected  with  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  society  he  was  address- 
ing, from  which  we  learn  that  it  origin- 
ated in  1805 ;  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wor- 
cester, of  Salem,  was  the  earliest  mover, 
with  a  view  to  social  measures  of  reform 
— but  what  mind  first  conceived  of  the 
abolition  of  intemperance,  cannot  now 
be  known.     Mr.  Sullivan  says — 

In  Dec.  1813,  a  circular  letter  was  issued,  which 
is  signed  Samuel  Dexter,  and  which  contains 
conclusive  internal  evidence,  that  it  came  from 
the  gifted  mind  of  this  eminent  citizen.  At  the 
next  anniversary  meeting  an  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  reverend  Dr.  Kirkland,  late  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University.  The  first  officers 
of  this  society  were  chosen  in  1813,  and  were 
as  follows  :  The  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter,  Presi- 
dent ;  Gen.  John  Brooks,  Dr.  John  Warren, 
Hon.  Benjamin  Pickman,  Jr.  Vice  Presidents  ; 
Rev.  Abiel  Abbott,  Corresponding  Secretary ; 
Rev.  Joshua  Huntington,  Recording  Secretaiy  ; 
Samuel  H.  Walley,  Esq.  Treasurer ;  Rev.  John 
T.  Kirkland,  Rev.  John  Lathrop,  Rev.  Samuel 
Worcester,  Hon.  Nathan  Dane,  Hon.  Timothy 
Bigelow,  Rev.  John  Pierce,  Richard  Sullivan, 
Esq.  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq.  Counsellors. 

Notwithstanding  the  eminent  names  which 
appear  in  these  earliest  efforts,  and  the  faithful 
labors  bestowed,  the  plan  received  little  en- 
couragement. It  was  held,  by  many  sensible 
men,  to  be  visionary.  The  use  of  ardent  spir- 
its was  then  so  common  ;  it  had  been  so  long 
approved  ;  it  was  so  interwoven  with  the  cus- 
toms of  social  life,  that  it  was  honestly  believ- 
ed to  be  irremediable  by  individual  exertions, 
systematic  combinations,  or  penal  laws.  Yet 
the  original  founders  persevered  ;  many  of  them 
lived  to  rejoice  in  their  labors  ;  to  behold  radical 
changes  in  private  opinion  ;  the  establishment 
of  numerous  societies  ;  and  to  die  in  the  be- 
lief, that  the  day  would  come,  in  which  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  as  drink,  would  be  entirely 
abolished. 

This  effort  at  reform  may  be  likened  to  the 
enterprize  of  our  pilgrim  fathers.  The  question 
which  these  adventurers  must  have  put  to 
themselves,  and  must  have  answered  affirma- 
tively, was — Can  the  natives  of  the  forest,  who 
hold  by  a  right  transmitted  through  ages,  be  in- 
duced to  retire,  the  wilderness  be  annihilated, 
the  beams  of  the  sun  admitted,  and  the  earth 
adapted  to  civilization  ?  So  the  reformers  of  in- 
temperance must  have  asked,  and  must  have 
answered,  the  questions  :  Can  we  assail  and 
subdue  a  practice  pervading  all  classes,  to  which 
no  reproach  is  attached,  and  which  is  connected 
with  manly  and  generous  virtues  ?  Can  we  pour 
in  upon  the  benighted  and  deluded  world,  the 
beams  of  truth,  emanating  from  Him,  who 
founded  the  law  of  self-respect,  and  self-inter- 
est? They  answered  as  the  pilgrims  answered 
— This  can  be  done  ;  and,  with  the  blessings 
of  the  Almighty,  it  shall  be  done. 

Already,  these  laborers  have  advanced  so  far, 
and  so  many  have  joined  in  the  enterprize,  that 
the  border  of  this  dark  wilderness  is  cleared, 
and   is  widening  and    penetrating ;   and  the 


echoes  of  the  axe  resound  In  the  forest,  which 
is  next  to  fall  and  disappear. 

There  are  several  very  forcible  pas- 
sages in  the  address,  which  we  would 
extract,  but  that,  as  above  hinted,  it  is 
presumed,  that  the  pamphlet  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
New-England  population.  Some  of  the 
writer's  arguments  in  reference  to  the 
trade  in  ardent  spirits,  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted, at  present,  as  legitimate  ;  and 
many,  no  doubt,  will  reproach  him  as  a 
meddler  with  other  men's  affairs.  In 
the  extract  which  follows,  the  Legisla- 
ture will  find  an  ample  apology  for  the 
caution  it  has  observed,  in  reference  to 
propositions,  which,  however  well-in- 
tended, would,  if  adopted,  have  excit- 
ed an  evil,  worse  than  that  for  which  it 
is  so  desirable  to  provide  a  remedy. 

Legislative  and  executive  authority  are  some- 
times  reproached  among  us,  for  the  facilities 
which  they  afford  for  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  society  depends  on  statute  laws.  Such 
laws  provide  remedies  for  private  wrongs,  for 
the  regulation  of  public  rights  and  duties,  and 
for  the  punishment  of  misdemeanors,  and  great 
crimes.  They  do  not  reach  practices,  which 
are  right,  according  to  the  existing  state  of  pub- 
lic sentiment. 

As  all  legislative  bodies,  and  all  executive  of- 
ficers, who  depend  on  popular  elections,  legis- 
late, and  act  pursuant  to  their  perception  of  the 
public  will ;  if  we  would  have  legislation  con- 
sistent with  the  calls  of  humanity,  and  have  ex- 
ecutive discretion  applied  to  reform,  it  must 
first  be  established,  that  the  public  voice  de- 
mands such  legislation  and  reform.  In  every 
nation,  where  no  military  subjection  is  estab- 
lished, as  good  laws,  and  as  good  rules  are  found, 
as  the  majority  desire,  or,  certainly,  as  good  as 
that  majority  are  suited  to  ha've.  In  the  case 
before  us,  the  labors  of  reformers  are  not  ad- 
dressed only  to  those  who  make  laws  and  those 
who  grant  licenses  to  sell  spirits,  but  to  all  rea- 
sonable beings  throughout  the  community. 
When  these,  or  a  powerful  majority  of  them, 
feel,  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  license  the  sale,  or 
permit  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  the  laws  will 
become,  just  what  the  majority  would  have 
them  to  be  ;  and  executive  officers  will  know, 
that  such  laws  must  be  enforced,  or  that  their 
powers  will  soon  come  to  an  end.  The  day  is, 
probably,  not  very  distant,  when  our  laws  will 
prohibit,  under  sufficient  penalties,  the  sale  of 
an  article,  which  is  admitted  by  all  who  pretend 
to  know  right  from  wrong,  to  be  not.  only  unne- 
cessary, but  the  principal  cause  of  disqualifica- 
tion to  perform  any  civic  or  social  duty ;  and 
the  promotive  cause  of  nearly  all  the  crimes 
which  disgrace  the  age.  Unless  we  entirely 
misunderstand  the  history  of  mankind,  the  de- 
sign of  man's  creation,  and  his  power  over 
himself  to  promote  his  own  welfare,  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  will,  eventually,  be  abolished, 
and  society  will  fence  out  its  piesence  with  as 
much  zeal  and  sincerity,  as  though  it  were  a  fa- 
tal and  unsparing  pestilence. 

Ladies'  Family  Library.    By  Mrs. 

Child.     Vol.  I. 

The  publishers  propose  to  continue 
this  work  to  several  volumes.  In  the 
present  volume  are  biographies  of  Mad- 
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ame  de  Stael,  and  Madame  Roland,  the 
two  most  extraordinary  women  of  their 
time.  The  materials  for  a  life  of  the 
former  are  not  very  full,  and  they  were 
much  scattered  in  various  works  ;  Mad- 
ame Roland,  however,  left  a  most  mi- 
nute and  interesting  account  of  herself. 
The  Ladies'  Family  Library  forms  a 
neat  and  instructive  volume. 

Correspondence  between  the  First 

Church  and  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  Salem. 
In  which  the  Duties  of  Churches  are  discuss- 
ed, and  the  Rights  of  Conscience  vindicated. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred pages,  mostly  occupied  with  con- 
troversial-religious matter,  upon  the 
merits  of  which  we  shall  not  here  un- 
dertake to  decide.  The  occasion  of  it 
was  the  application  of  a  lady  who  had 
left  one  of  these  Churches,  for  admit- 
tance to  the  other.  The  views  of  the 
former,  in  relation  to  the  propriety  of 
granting  the  request,  are  given  succinct- 
ly in  a  Report  appended,  among  other 
documents,  to  the  Correspondence. — 
Most  of  the  pamphlet  is  understood,  we 
believe,  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  Junior 
Pastor  of  the  First  Church. 


Biography  of  Stephen  Girard. 

Stephen  Simpson. 


By 


The  subject  of  this  biography  has 
been  long  known  to  the  public  as  a 
most  opulent  banker.  Something,  also, 
of  his  peculiarities  of  temper,  or,  as  his 
biographer  would  call  them,  of  genius, 
were  known  ;  but  Mr.  Simpson  has  sup- 
plied much  more.  His  means  for  gain- 
ing information  were  great,  and  his 
facts  are  probably  indisputable.  But  up- 
on these  facts  he  builds  a  strange  theo- 
ry, namely,  that  Girard  was,  during 
his  whole  life,  incited  by  the  high  ambi- 
tion of  posthumous  fame  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  while  he  lived,  he  was  sor- 
did, avaricious  and  unfeeling,  that  his 
benevolence  and  philanthropy  might  be 
the  more  apparent  to  posterity . '  The 
book  contains  so  many  traits  of  Girard, 
that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  all  who  de- 
light in  strange  and  anomalous  charac- 
ters. A  correspondent  has  furnished 
some  notice  of  it  in  another  part  of  the 
Magazine, 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bail- 
ments.   By  J.  Story,  LL.  D.  1832. 

This  work  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
legal  profession,  in  this  country  cer- 
tainly, and,  we  doubt  not,  in  England 
also,  with  even  more  than  the  deference, 
which  is  usually  paid  to  the  productions 


of  its  distinguished  author.  It  is  a 
work  much  needed,  both  theoretically 
and  practically ,  for  the  man  of  business, 
for  the  lawyer,  and,  of  course,  for  the 
student. 

No  principles  are  of  more  common  ap- 
plication than  those  relating  to  the  Law 
of  Bailments.  Judge  Story  makes  that 
term  equivalent  to  "  a  delivery  of  a  thing 
in  trust  for  some  special  object  or  pur- 
pose, and  upon  a  contract,  express  or 
implied,  to  conform  to  the  object  or  pur- 
pose of  the  trust."  This  definition  in- 
cludes Deposites,  Mandates,  (bailments 
without  fee,)  Loans  for  use,  Pawns,  and 
Hirings — the  latter  department  alone 
comprising  four  sub-divisions.  Under 
one  of  them  is  discussed  the  law  of  the 
right  and  responsibility  of  Warehouse- 
men, of  Wharfingers,  of  Factors  and 
Bailiffs.  Separate  treatises  are  also 
appropriated  to  Post-Masters,  Inn- 
Keepers,  Common-Carriers,  and  Car- 
riers of  Passengers.  It  must  be  obvi- 
ous to  any  man,  who  trades  or  travels, 
in  any  line  of  business,  or  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  that  principles  re- 
lating to  these  subjects  cannot  but  be 
continually  coming  up  for  his  own  de- 
cision. The  saving  of  time,  trouble, 
vexation,  delay  and  expense,  which 
might  be  effected  by  a  tolerable  familiar- 
ity with  them,  on  the  part  of  every  citi- 
zen, is  really  beyond  calculation. 

In  regard  to  the  profession,  whose 
substantive  business  it  is  to  be  familiar 
with  these  matters,  they  need  not  be  re- 
minded of  the  deficiencies  heretofore 
existing  in  this  branch  of  the  law. 
Blackstone  devotes  less  than  two  pages 
to  the  whole  subject  of  Bailments.  Sir 
William  Jones's  Essay  is  indeed  a  mas- 
ter-piece of  elegant  and  learned  disser- 
tation. But  that,  like  Blaekstone's  more 
limited  treatise,  is  by  no  means  without 
inaccuracies  and  deficiences,  so  far  as  it 
purports  to  go.  Nor  does  it  go  far 
enough.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the 
Law  of  Bailments  has  been,  not  formed  N 
indeed,  but  precisely  ascertained,  thor- 
oughly established,  and  minutely  illus- 
trated, since  the  publication  of  the 
'  Essay.'  The  illustrations  which  Judge 
Story  has  all  along  borrowed  from  the 
Civil  and  Continental  Law  of  Europe, 
are  also  an  addition  of  great  value  and 
great  interest.  The  extraordinary  res- 
earch devoted  to  this  volume  is  really  a 
matter  of  admiration ;  the  labor  must 
have  been  prodigious.  The  style  is 
characteristically  luminous,  elegant  and 
exact.  It  is  the  materiel  of  a  practical 
man,  in  the  manner  of  an  accomplished 
scholar. 
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In  Lincoln,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Hoar,  aged  — . 
This  excellent  man  lived  to  a  great  and  good 
purpose,  and  set  a  worthy  example  in  public 
and  private,— in  faithfulness,  industry,  temper- 
ance, and  the  virtues  which  adorn  the  social 
circle  and  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  The 
sphere  in  which  he  moved,  by  the  allotment  of 
Divine  Providence,  was  not.  indeed  so  enlarged 
and  conspicuous  as  that  of  many  others  ;  but 
for  real  worth  of  character  and  usefulness  in 
society,  he  was  excelled  by  few  ;  and  he  justly 
merited  the  high  respect  and  gratitude  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  Through  a  protracted  and  ac- 
tive life,  and  in  various  offices,  he  sustained  a 
character  uniform,  dignified  and  religious.  The 
natural  powers  of  his  mind  were  strong  and 
vigorous  above  mediocrity,  and  were  cultivated 
by  mental  exertion  and  a  wise  improvement  of 
the  advantages  within  his  reach.  He  was  a 
thinking  and  reasoning  man,  but  not  loquacious 
nor  ambitious.  He  was  a  warm  and  zealous 
patriot, — was  engaged  as  an  officer  in  the  fight 
at  Concord,  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April, 
1775,  and  afterwards  in  the  Continental  army  ; 
and  from  that  time,  till  advanced  age,  he  was 
employed  in  public  business.  At  some  periods, 
his  political  opinions,  as  to  men  and  measures, 
differed  from  those  of  some  of  his  copatriots  and 
other  distinguished  characters  ;  but  no  one  call- 
ed in  question  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions, 
nor  his  love  of  country  and  "  liberty  with  or- 
der." For  a  long  series  of  years  he  represented 
his  native  town  in  the  General  Court,  and  for  a 
number  was  a  member  of  the  Senate.  As  a 
magistrate  of  the  county  he  long  held  a  com- 
mission, and  "  held  the  sword  of  justice  not  in 
vain."  In  the  relation  of  citizen,  husband,  pa- 
rent, and  neighhor,  he  won  the  affection,  re- 
spect, and  honor  of  all  connected  with  him, 
and  was  acknowledged  a  great  support  and 
blessing  to  the  town  and  the  church.  Having 
early  professed  the  Christian  religion  and  perse- 
vered in  its  practice,  he  enjoyed  its  consola- 
tions in  his  last  painful  disorder.  Being  satis- 
fied with  life,  submissive  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  sustained  by  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  he 
quietly  fell  asleep. 

In  Boston,  Richard  Derby,  Esq.  formerly  a 
Captain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  aged  67. 
Capt.  Derby  was  a  native  of  Salem,  and  for 
many  years  a  most  active  ship-master,  alike 
distinguished  for  his  enterprize  and  humanity. 
About  the  year  1793  or  1794,  the  French  Con- 
sul went  to  Salem,  with  the  principal  French 
gentlemen  in  Boston,  and  presented  him  the 
colors  of  the  French  Republic,  for  his  humanity 
in  taking  a  large  a  number  of  Frenchmen,  who 
were  left  by  the  English  in  a  state  of  starvation, 
and  transporting  them  where  they  would  be  re- 
lieved. When  the  Essex  Frigate  was  built  by 
the  Salem  merchants  for  the  government,  Capt. 
Derby,  at  their  recommendation,  was  appointed 
to  the  command,  but  not  arriving  in  season,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  another  ship. 
He  served  several  years  as  a  Captain  in  the 
Navy,  and  if  he  had  not  resigned,  would  have 
been  for  many  years  past  the  senior  officer  in 
the  Navy.  But  being  engaged  successfully  in 
commerce,  he  did  not  think  it  proper,  whilst 
pursuing  his  mercantile  operations,  to  hold  his 
commission,  and  resigned.  Having  sustained  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  he  was  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Adams,  Navy  Agent  at  Pensacola — from 
this  office  he  was  removed  by  President  Jack- 
son, and  about  a  year  since  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Revenue  Cutter. 


In  Boston,  June  12,  Mr.  Robert  R.  Howard, 
aged  21.  He  was  drowned  with  eight  other 
gentlemen  of  the  city,  by  the  upsetting  of  a 
boat  in  the  harbor. 

The  memory  of  the  virtues  is  a  precious  in- 
heritance to  the  living ; — and  when  such  are 
taken  from  us  by  a  striking  dispensation  of 
Providence,  and  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
distressing  and  painful,  the  remembrance  of 
what  they  were,  and  a  faithful  delineation  of 
their  character,  is  not  only  necessary  but  useful 
as  a  source  of  consolation  to  the  mourner,  as  an 
example  to  the  living,  and  as  an  act  of  justice 
to  those  whose  departure  we  are  called  upon  so 
feelingly  and  truly  to  lament.  Of  this  number 
is  Robert  R.  Howard.  He  was  just  entering 
upon  the  active  business  and  duties  of  life, — 
engaging  with  earnestness  in  the  benevolent 
enterprises  of  the  day,  and  was  soon  to  have 
bound  himself  by  a  still  dearer  tie  to  society, 
when  "  the  silver  cord  was  loosed"  and  his 
usefulness  terminated,  by  the  calamity  of  the 
past  week,  and  brought  to  an  early,  we  had 
almost  said,  a  premature  death.  Young  How- 
ard was  educated  at  our  public  schools,  and 
such  was  his  diligence,  application,  and  talents, 
that  on  leaving  the  High  School  he  was  as  con- 
spicuous for  his  attainments,  as  he  was  respect- 
ed and  beloved  for  his  amiable  deportment, 
his  benevolence  of  feeling,  and  the  purity  of 
his  moral  character.  His  classmates  will  long 
remember  him  as  a  member  of  the  Scholar's 
Club,  and  the  interest  which  he  at  all  times 
manifested  in  the  welfare  of  each  and  all  of 
their  number.  For  a  young  man.  his  mind  was 
uncommonly  mature.  His  thoughts  on  most 
subjects  were  accurate,  and  well  defined  ;  and 
there  was  a  propriety  and  modesty  in  the  ex- 
pression which  he  gave  to  them  that  won  the 
regard  even  of  those  who  were  personally 
strangers  to  him.  In  more  than  one  particular 
he  was  a  model  for  the  young.  At  the  early 
age,  we  think,  of  seventeen,  he  became  a  teach- 
er in  the  Sunday  School  of  the  Society  where 
he  worshipped  ;  and  those  who  were  associated 
with  him  in  this  labor,  will  long  delight  to 
dwell  upon  the  interest  which  he  manifested  in 
this  important  subject,  the  striking  punctuality 
and  consistency  with  which  he  always  met  his 
little  class  to  the  last  Sunday  which  he  spent  on 
earth, — and  the  intelligence,  engagedness,  and 
love  which  he  brought  to  the  performance  of 
this  interesting  duty.  He  cherished  habitually 
serious  impressions  for  himself,  and  endeavored 
to  impart  them  to  those  entrusted  to  his  care. 
By  precept,  however,  as  well  as  by  example,  it 
was  his  constant  aim  to  associate  all  that  was 
pleasant,  and  cheerful,  and  truly  happy, with  the 
subject  of  Religion  ;  and  no  precepts  or  living 
example  could  be  more  persuasive  than  his,  to 
accomplish  this  desirable  end.  There  was 
another  trait  in  the  character  of  young  Howard 
which  we  must  not  omit  to  notice.  This  trait 
was  the  earnest  desire  he  constantly  exhibited 
to  develop  in  equal  proportions  all  the  faculties 
of  his  nature  ; — and  the  result  of  it  was,  a  beau- 
tiful propriety  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties, 
relative,  social,  political  and  religious.  Young 
as  he  was,  he  had  already  won  no  small  space 
in  the  confidence  of  the  community.  Active  in 
the  associations  to  which  he  belonged,  he  was 
called,  at  times,  to  act  in  an  official  manner  in 
plans  of  benevolence  and  usefulness.  But  his 
deportment  was  so  unassuming,  his  discharge  of 
duty  so  faithful  and  acceptable,  and  bis  man- 
ners! so    kind    and  conriliating,  that   the   en- 
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vious  envied  him  not,  the  young  and  thought- 
less were  disposed  to  imitate,  and  the  old  re- 
joiced in  the  promise  which  he  gave  of  great 
future  usefulness.  In  business,  he  displayed 
activity,  intelligence  and  strict  probity  ;  and  had 
intimated  that  at  the  proper  time  he  should  make 
the  necessary  sacrifice  in  it  to  subserve  the  great 
cause  of  Temperance.  The  loss  of  such  an  indi- 
vidual must  be  deeply  deplored,  even  by  the  com- 
munity at  large.  But  at  home !  where  he  was 
an  only  and  beloved  son — where  he  was  the  idol 
of  affectionate  sisters,  and  where  he  was  gar- 
nered up  in  the  heart  of  one  still  more  dear,  if 
possible, — it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  repress 
their  unutterable  anguish  by  any  words  of  con- 
solation. They  must  find  them  in  the  rich 
legacy  he  has  left  behind  him,  in'such  an^inesti- 
mable  and  interesting  character ;  in  the  hope 
that  he  has  gone  before  to  receive  an  eternal  re- 
ward ;  and,  above  all,  to  seek  for  an  unfailing 
support,  where  he  himself  would  have  brought 
them  to  seek  it,  in  the  hopes,  promises,  and  re- 
wards of  the  Gospel. 

In  Swanzey,  Mr.  Samuel  Hills,  aged  78,  a 
soldier  of  the  revolution,  and  one  of  the  few 
survivors  of  the  ill-fated  Canada  campaign  of 
1775.  He  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  retreat  of 
the  American  army  from  Canada,  in  the  spring 
of  1776,  and  suffered  every  thing  that  human 
nature  could  endure  in  the  dungeons  of  Mon- 
treal. In  October  of  that  year,  he  was  libera- 
ted on  parole  by  the  humane  Sir  Guy  Carlton, 
then  Governor  of  Canada,  and  sent  to  Crown 
Point  in  an  armed  ship — from  thence,  being 
unable  to  walk,  on  account  of  long  confinement 
and  disease,  he  traversed  the  then  wilderness 
of  Vermont,  ore  crutches-  The  effect  of  these 
early  sufferings  in  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom, 
he  felt  through  life  ;  but  the  only  compensation 
he  ever  received  from  his  country,  was  a  few 
continental  shillings.  He  was  an  intelligent, 
honest  man,  and  his  life  was  one  of  religion 
and  virtue. 

In  Warren,  R.  I.  Nathaniel  Phillips,  Esq.  in 
the  76th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  an  officer  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  and  faithfully  served 
his  country  during  the  whole  course  of  that 
eventful  struggle,  which  terminated  so  glorious- 
ly for  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  served  in  Sul- 
livan's expedition  on  Rhode  Island  ;  and  shared 
in  all  the  sufferings  that  befel  the  American  ar- 
my in  their  retreat  through  New-Jersey.  At 
the  organization  of  the  .Federal  Government, 
Mr.  Phillips  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, surveyor  of  the  port  of  Warren  ;  which 
office  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death. 
He  has,  also,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  served 
as  Secretary  to  the  Warren  Insurance  Com- 
pany. He  served  'an  apprenticeship  to  the 
printing  business,  in  Boston,  and  subsequently 
was  employed  in  the  office  of  Isaiah  Thomas, 
Esq.  and  in  1792,  established  in  Warren,  the 
"  Herald  of  the  United  States,"  the  first  paper 
printed  in  the  county,  and  continued  it  for  a 
number  of  years. 

In  Fallsburg,  N.  Y.  Garret  Van  Benscho- 
ten,  aged  77.  Hetook  an  active  part  in  achiev- 
ing our  independence ;  he  was  in  several  en- 
gagements, and  was  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Mont- 
gomery ;  he  was  one  of  the  few  that  stood  by 
their  cannon  and  continued  to  fire  on  the  enemy 
until  thej'  came  up  to  wrest  a  torch  from  the 
hand  of  Capt.  Bruyn,  whose  invincible  courage 
would  not  permit  him  to  show  the  -enemy  his 
back  on  such  occasions. 

In  New- York,  Mr.  Robert  Dunn,  74.  During 
the  revolutionary  war,  Mr.  Dunn  was  a  com- 
mander of  the  express  riders,  and  in  this  im- 
portant station  was  actively  and  efficiently  en- 
gaged during  the  whole  war,  under  the  very  eye 
of  the  Father  of  our  Country,  whose  confidence 


he  enjoyed,  and  by  whom  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  most  important  secrets  of  the  war. 

In  Reading,  Penn  June  10,  Joseph  Heister, 
aged  81,  greatly  beloved  by  his  family  and 
friends,  and  generally  esteemed  by  all  who  had 
the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance.  He  served 
faithfully  and  creditably  as  an  officer  in  the  war 
of  independence.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of 
Pennsylvania ;  he  sat  for  several  years  in  the 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  many  times 
elected  to  serve,  and  did  for  many  sessions 
serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States.  In  1820  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  discharged  the  important 
duties  of  that  high  station  to  public  satisfac- 
tion and  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  weal. 
He  declined  a  re-election,  and  from  that  period 
lived  happily  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

At  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  14th  of  June,  of  a 
protracted  pulmonary  complaint,  John  Augus- 
tine Washington,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age. 
This  estimable  gentleman  was  the  eldest  sur- 
viving child  of  Corbin  Washington,  who  was 
a  nephew  to  General  Washington,  and  a 
brother  of  the  late  venerated  Judge  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Corbin  Washington  died  early  in 
life,  but  his  infant  children  found  in  the  benev- 
olent Judge  a  most  anxious,  indulgent,  and  ju- 
dicious parent,  who,  but  a  short  time  since  be- 
queathed the  family  mansion  (a  place  of  so 
much  interest)  to  the  lamented  subject  of  this 
notice,  who  has  so  speedily  followed  his  uncle 
to  the  tomb.  Mr.  Washington,  from  taste,  de- 
voted himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  in  which 
his  habit  of  thinking  and  acting  fitted  him  to  be, 
as  he  was,  eminently  successful.  His  manners 
wers  gentle  and  unassuming.  No  man  ever  had 
a  kinder  heart,  and  few  men  a  more  discrimi- 
nating or  unerring  judgement ;  yet,  so  retiring 
was  he  that  those  alone  could  justly  estimate 
the  higher  qualities  of  his  nature  who  had  the 
happiness  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him.  His  life  furnished  an  example  of  scrupu- 
lous discharge  of  every  domestic  and  social 
duty. 

In  Alexandria,  Va.  Hon  Charles  C.  John- 
ston, one  of  the  Representatives  from  Vir- 
ginia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
circumstances  of  his  death  are  reported  thus : 
He  had  gone  to  Alexandria  to  visit  a  friend,  on 
Sunday,  June  17  ;  he  passed  the  evening  at  his 
friend's  house,  and  left  it,  in  the  midst  of 
the  storm  then  raging,  to  go  to  the  wharf, 
with  a  view  to  take  passage  on  board  the 
mail-boat  Sydney,  which  leaves  Alexandria 
at  about  nine  o'clock,  P.  M.  for  the  city  of 
Washington.  He  was  attended  by  a  servant, 
who  left  him  when  he  had  shown  him  within 
sight  of  the  wharf.  This  was  the  last  seen  or 
heard  of  him  until  his  body  was  found  on  Mon- 
day afternoon.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  he 
walked  into  the  slip,  and  struck  his  head  in 
falling,  or  he  would  have  saved  himself,  being 
an  expert  swimmer.  His  remains  were  car- 
ried to  his  lodgings  on  Tuesday  morning,  at- 
tended by  a  committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
Alexandria.  This  melancholy  occurrence  cast 
a  gloom  over  Congress.  Its  fatality,  indepen- 
dently of  the  merits  of  the  deceased,  produced 
a  deep  sensation.  By  those  who  knew  him, 
his  death  is  doubly  grieved,  his  character  for 
talents  and  integrity  being  embellished  by  the 
most  endearing  personal  qualities.  His  funeral 
took  place  from  the  capitol  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, and  was  attended  by  all  Congress,  both 
Houses  having  adjourned  as  soon  as  his  death 
was  announced. 

At  his  residence,  South- Mount,  South-Caroli- 
na, on  the  1st  of  June,  Gen.  Thomas  Sumter, 
at  a  very  advanced  age.     The  following  bio- 
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graphical  sketch    appeared  soon  after,  in  tho 
Charleston  Evening  Post. 

Gen.  Sumter  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  Early 
in  life  he  came  to  South-Carolina,  and  settled 
in  the  upper  country,  which  at  that  time  was 
much  harassed  by  the  hostility  of  the  Indians. 
It  would  seem  that  he  then  commenced  his 
career  of  valor  and  usefulness  ;  for  we  find  that 
at  the  close  of  the  Cherokee  war,  he  accom- 
panied Oconostotah,  or  "  the  Emperor,"  to  Eng- 
land ;  it  being  common  at  that  time  to  induce 
the  Indian  Chiefs  to  visit  the  mother  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  their  friendship  to 
the  colonists.  On  returning  with  Oconostotah 
to  his  home,  in  1763,  General,  then  Mr.  Sumter, 
found,  amongst  the  Indians,  one  Baron  des 
Johnnes,  a  French  Canadian,  who  spoke  seven 
of  the  Indian  languages,  and  whom  he  suspect- 
ed of  being  an  incendiary  sent  to  excite  the 
tribes  to  hostility  against  their  white  neighbors. 
Sumter,  with  his  characteristic  resolution, 
arrested  this  individual,  taking  him  single 
handed,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Indians,  and,  at  much  personal  risk,  carrying 
him  prisoner  to  Fort  Prince  George,  on  the 
Kehowee.  Des  Johnnes  was  afterwards  sent 
to  Charleston,  where  he  was  examined,  and 
though  his  guilt  was  not  positively  proved,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  send  him  to  England. 

From  Gen.  Sumter's  letter  to  the  State  Rights 
Association  in  February  last,  we  learn  that  he 
was  in  Charleston  during  the  high  excitement 
preceding  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  probably 
in  1774  and  1775,  a  time  to  which  the  letter  re- 
verts with  great  satisfaction,  as  the  period  when 
he  enjoyed  with  the  old  Whig  party  of  Caro- 
linaan  interchange  of  the  same  sentiments 
which  animate  the  Nullifiers  of  the  present 
day. 

We  next  meet  with  the  name  of  Sumter  in 
the  history  of  this  state,  in  1780.  He  had  been 
previously  a  colonel  of  one  of  the  continental 
regiments,  and  when  in  that  year  the  British 
had  overrun  the  state,  he  would  not  remain  to 
submit,  but  retired  with  other  determined  pat- 
riots into  North-Carolina.  During  his  abscence 
his  house  was  burned,  and  his  family  turned 
out  of  doors  by  the  British.  The  little  band  of 
exiles  in  North-Carolina  chose  him  their  leader, 
and  at  their  head  he  returned  to  face  the  victo- 
rious enemy.  When  this  gallant  incursion  was 
made,  the  people  of  the  state  had  for  the  most 
part  abandoned  the  idea  of  resistance,  and  mil- 
itary operations  had  been  suspended  for  nearly 
two  months.  His  followers  were  in  a  great 
measure  unfurnished  with  food,  clothing,  and 
ammunition.  Farming  utensils  were  worked 
up  by  common  blacksmiths  to  supply  them  with 
arms.  Household  pewter  was  melted  into  bul- 
lets ;  and  they  sometimes  engaged  with  not 
three  rounds  to  a  man.  With  a  volunteer  force 
thus  equipped,  he  commenced  hostilities,  and 
broke  the  quiet  of  subjection  into  which  Caro- 
lina seemed  to  be  sinking. 

On  the  12th  July,  1780,  he  attacked  a  British 
detachment  on  the  Catawba,  supported  by  a 
considerable  force  of  tones — and  totally  routed 
and  dispersed  the  whole  force,  killing  Capt. 
Hack,  who  commanded  the  British,  and  Col. 
Ferguson  who  commanded  the  Tories.  Ani- 
mated by  this  success,  the  inhabitants  flocked 
to  his  standard  ;  and  being  reinforced  to  the 
number  of  600  men,  he  made  a  spirited  attack 
on  the  British  post  at  Rocky  Mount,  but  was 
repulsed.  Marching  immediately  in  quest  of 
other  detachments  of  the  enemy,  in  eight  days 
after,  he  attacked  the  post  at  the  Hanging 
Rock,  where  he  annihilated  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Regiment,  and  put  to  flight  a  large  body 
of  Tories  from  North-Carolina.  When  Sum- 
ter's men  went  into  this  battle,  not  one  of  them 
had  more  than  ten  bullets,  and  towards  the 
elose  of  the  fight,  the  arms  and  ammunition  of 


the  fallen  British  and  Tories  were  used  by  the 
Americans. 

While  the  American  army,  under  the  unfor- 
tunate Gates,  were  approaching  Camden,  Col. 
Sumter  was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wateree, 
augmenting  his  forces  and  indulging  the  hope  of 
intercepting  the  British  on  their  way  to  Charles- 
ton, as  their  retreat  or  defeat  was  confidently 
expected.  He  here  formed  a  plan  for  reducing 
a  British  redoubt  at  Wateree  Ferry,  and  inter- 
cepting a  Convoy  on  the  road  from  Charleston 
to  Camden,  in  both  of  which  objects  he  fully 
succeeded — and  the  news  of  his  success  reached 
Gates,  while  that  officer  was  retreating  after  his 
defeat.  Hearing  of  the  disaster  at  Camden, 
Sumter  retreated  with  his  prisoners  and  spoils 
up  the  Wateree,  to  Fishing  Creek,  where  he 
was  overtaken  by  Tarleton  on  the  18th.  The 
Americans  had  been  four  days  without  provis- 
ions or  sleep,  and  their  videttes  being  exhaust- 
ed, suffered  them  to  be  surprised  ;  the  conse- 
quence was  their  total  rout  and  dispersion. 
The  loss  which  Sumter  sustained  was,  how- 
ever, soon  repaired,  for  in  three  days  he  rallied 
his  troops,  and  was  again  at  the  head  of  a  re- 
spectable force.  At  the  head  of  his  little  band, 
augmented  from  time  to  time  by  reinforcements 
of  volunteers,  he  kept  the  field  unsupported  ; 
while,  for  three  months,  there  was  no  regular 
or  Continental  army  in  the  state.  He  shifted 
his  position  frequently  in  the  vicinity  of  Broad, 
Enoree  and  Tyger  Rivers,  maintaining  a  con- 
tinual skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  beating  up 
their  quarters,  cutting  off  their  supplies,  and 
harassing  them  by  incessant  incursions  and 
alarms. 

On  the  12th  of  November  he  was  attacked  at 
Broad-river  by  a  corps  of  British  infantry  and 
dragoons  under  Major  Weyms.  He  utterly  de- 
feated them  and  took  their  commander  prisoner. 
On  the  20th  of  November,  he  was  attacked  at 
Black  Stocks,  on  Tiger  River,  by  Tarleton, 
whom  he  repulsed  after  a  severe  and  obstinate 
action.  Tarleton  claimed  a  victory — on  which 
Comwallis  wrote  to  him  "  I  wish  you  joy  of 
your  success,  but  wish  it  had  not  cost  you  so 
much."  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  trifling 
compared  to  that  of  the  British,  but  Gen.  Sum- 
ter received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  that  for 
several  months  interrupted  his  gallant  career. 
He  was  placed,  we  are  told,  in  a  raw  bullock's 
hide,  suspended  between  two  horses,  and  thus 
carried  by  a  guard  of  his  men  to  the  mountains. 
A  few  days  after,  Comwallis  wrote  to  Tarleton, 
"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  Sumter  is  ki 
condition  to  give  you  no  farther  trouble ;  he 
certainly  has  been  our  greatest  plague  in  this 
country." 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1781,  the  old  Congress 
adopted  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  General  Sum- 
ter for  his  eminent  services. 

After  the  battles  fought  by  Gen.  Greene,  and 
the  departure  of  Comwallis  for  Virginia,  Gen. 
Sumter,  who  had  just  recovered  from  his 
wound,  collected  another  force,  and  early  in 
February,  1781,  crossed  the  Congaree  and  de- 
stroyed the  magazines  at  Fort  Granby.  On  the 
advance  of  Lord  Rawdon  from  Camden,  Sum- 
ter retreated — and  immediately  menaced  anoth- 
er British  post.  Two  days  after,  he  defeated  an 
escort  of  the  enemy,  and  captured  the  wagons 
and  stores  which  they  were  conveying  from 
Charleston  to  Camden.  He  next,  with  250 
horesmen,  swam  across  the  Santee,  and  ad- 
vanced on  Fort  Watson,  but  retreated  on  the 
approach  of  Lord  Rawdon  to  its  relief.  On  his 
return  to  Black  river  he  was  attacked  by  Major 
Fraser  with  a  very  large  force.  Fraser  lost 
twenty  men  and  retreated.  Having  thus  cheered 
the  spirits  of  the  people  of  the  centre  of  the 
state,  he  retired  to  the  borders  of  North-Caro- 
lina. In  March,  1781,  he  raised  three  regiments 
of  regulars.     His  previous  enterprises  had  all 
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been  executed  by  militia.  He  subsequently 
took  part  in  the  military  movements  in  the 
lower  country,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
co-operating  with  Marion,  struck  many  success- 
ful blows  at  the  British,  and  was  distinguished 
in  the  several  actions  which  were  fought  be- 
tween Orangebitrgh  and  Charleston. 

After  the  peace,  Gen.  Sumter  was  a  distin- 
guished member  of  tbe  State  Convention,  in 
which  he  voted  with  those  who  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  on  the 
ground  that  the  states  were  not  sufficiently 
shielded  by  it  against  federal  usurpation.  He 
was  afterwards  selected  one  of  the  five  mem- 
bers from  that  state  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  first  Congress,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, and  continued  to  represent  South-Caro- 
lina in  the  national  councils  until  1808.  He  took 
an  active  part  with  the  other  members  from 
this  state,  in  denouncing  a  petition  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  which  was  presented  from  the 
Quakers  of  Pennsylvania. 


For  many  years,  the  veteran  patriot  has  lived 
in  retirement  amid  the  respect  and  affection  of 
his  neighbors,  and  lately,  we  regret  to  learn,  in 
limited  circumstances.  He  retained,  however, 
his  fine  spirit  unbroken  to  the  end,  and  at  the 
age  of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  exhibited  the 
cheerfulness  and  fire  of  youth.  But  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  he  vaulted  into  the  sad- 
dle with  the  activity  of  a  young  man,  and  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  retained  their  vigor  as 
well  as  those  of  the  body. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  of  a  life  so  full  of  heroic 
and  romantic  interest  as  that  of  Gen.  Sumter, 
the  printed  records  are  so  meagre  and  general. 
It  is  said,  that  he  would  himself  write  no  me- 
moirs of  his  life,  and  that  he  was  very  averse 
to  relating  his  adventures.  We  are  informed, 
hovever,  that  a  gentleman  abundantly  compe- 
tent to  the  task,  has  been  for  some  time  prepar- 
ing his  biography,  and  we  trust  that  the  public 
will  soon  receive  the  benefit  of  his  labors. 
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of  Dublin. — The  Divine  Origin  of  the  Christian 
Revelation  demonstrated  in  an  analytical  In- 
quiry into  the  Evidence  on  which  the  Belief  of 
Christianity  has  been  established,  by  William 
Rowe  Lyall,  M.  A.  Archdeacon  of  Colchester. — 
History  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France,  by 
Edward  Smedley,  M.  A.  late  Fellow  of  Sidney- 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge. — Illustrations  of 
Eastern  Manners,  Scriptural  Phraseology,  &c. 
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the  University  of  Cambridge. — History  of  Sects, 
by  F.  E.  Thompson,  M.  A. — Sketch  of  the  His- 
tory of  Liturgies  :  comprising  a  particular  Ac- 
count of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
by  Henry  John  Rose,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. — History  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland.  By  Michael  Russell,  LL.  D.  author 
of  the  "  Connexion  of  Sacred  and  Profane 
History. — The  Life  of  Grotius,  by  James  Nich- 
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vinism compared." 
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CHARLES    SPRA.GTJE. 


A  Bank  seems  to  be  one  of  the  last  places  in  the  world  in  which  we 
should  look  for  a  poet;  and,  yet  in  one  of  the  busiest  institutions  of  that 
sort  in  the  city,  one  may  be  found,  surrounded  by  bustling  clerks, 
flanked  by  huge  piles  of  paper — among  the  active  the  most  active — 
discounting  and  signing  notes,  writing  letters,  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
talking  to  half  a  dozen  men  at  a  time — all  the  while  displaying  an 
ardor  of  interest,  and  apparently  putting  his  whole  soul  into  his  work, 
as  much  as  if  his  thoughts  had  never  strayed  an  inch  from  his  desk. 
His  common  talk  is  of  interest,  discount,  per  centage,  credit — sounds 
grating  to  the  ears  of  the  muses,  and  which  awaken  no  familiar  echoes 
upon  Parnassus.  His  appearance  is  gentlemanly  and  prepossessing — 
he  has  a  bright  eye  and  an  animated  and  intellectual  countenance  ; 
but  you  might  talk  with  him  for  a  long  time  and  not  suspect  that  he  was 
any  thing  more  than  an  uncommonly  intelligent  and  sensible  man ; 
until  something  having  touched  the  inner  chords  of  his  spirit  and 
awakened  their  slumbering  music,  he  would  delight  you  with  some 
poetical  fancy  or  eloquent  expression  of  feeling,  and  with  such  a  light- 
ing up  of  eye,  lip  and  cheek,  as  would  show  you  at  once  that  he  was  a 
gifted  one.  After  this,  we  need  hardly  say  that  we  are  speaking  of 
CHARLES  SPRAGUE — a  true  poet,  and  a  gentleman,  every  inch  of 
him — a  man  of  the  highest  character  in  every  relation  of  life,  and 
whom  we  are  truly  proud  to  have  for  a  fellow-citizen. 

Mr.  Sprague  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  that  absurd 
opinion,  so  venerable  for  its  age,  and  supported  by  blockheads  of  all 
times  with  a  constancy  that  shows  that  they  understand  their  own 
interests  at  least,  that  the  imagination  is  an  infirmity,  unfitting  its  pos- 
sessor from  engaging  in  any  of  the  practical  concerns  of  life;  and  that 
a  slight  infusion  of  dullness  is  necessary  to  a  good  business  man.  A 
man  of  genius  is  supposed  to  be  visionary,  enthusiastic,  unpractical- 
stumbling  about  the  world  with  his  head  in  the  clouds — paying  his 
vol. in.  12 
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bills  without  adding  them  up  or  stopping  to  see  whether  they  are 
receipted  or  not — ignorant  of  the  value  of  money,  and  imperatively 
requiring  the  aid  of  some  plodding  trustee  to  keep  him  solvent. 

Poets  have,  in  an  especial  manner,  been  visited  with  the  ridicule  or 
the  pity,  as  each  man's  disposition  prompted  him,  of  the  solid  part  of 
the  community.  The  common  notion  is,  that  a  little  madness  is  an 
essential  ingredient  in  his  composition  ;  he  is  thought  to  move  in  a 
strangely  eccentric  orbit ;  in  his  words,  actions,  and  opinions,  he  is 
supposed  to  obey  laws  and  impulses  peculiar  to  himself,  and  to  be 
exempted,  by  the  indulgence  of  mankind,  from  the  responsibility  which 
belongs  to  all  others.  If  we  be  not  so  hard  upon  poetry,  as,  like  one 
of  the  Fathers,  to  call  it  the  "  Devil's  wine,"  we  believe  it  to  be  an 
intoxicating  draught,  which  often  does  the  devil  good  service,  if  it  do 
not  come  from  him.  Our  readers  will  recollect  the  consternation  of 
Owen,  in  the  opening  scene  of  Rob  Roy,  on  learning  that  the  son  of 
his  patron  was  given  to  the  unprofitable  and  dangerous  trade  of  verse- 
making  ;  and  those,  who  have  had  much  knowledge  of  the  compting- 
house  and  the  exchange,  will  acknowledge  that  the  picture  is  not  a 
caricature.     We  have  heard  of 

"  The  clerk,  condemned  his  father's  soul  to  cross, 
Who  penned  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross;" 

and  even  in  these  days,  there  is  many  a  good  business-man,  who  would 
hear  that  his  son  had  discovered  a  taste  for  poetry  with  much  the  same 
feeling,  as  if  he  had  heard  that  he  was  addicted  to  drinking. 

Great  must  have  been  the  consternation  of  all  these  good  people 
when  Mr.  Sprague  blazed  out,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  a  poet.  Every  man, 
who  owned  a  dollar  in  the  bank  in  which  he  was  employed,  must  have 
been  in  a  cold  sweat  at  the  thought  of  the  risk  he  had  run  in  suffering 
any  of  his  property  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius,  who, 
lost  in  poetic  visions,  might  not,  with  the  eye  of  his  body,  see  the 
difference  between  tens  and  hundreds.  But  we  never  heard  that  Mr. 
Sprague  grew  careless  or  inaccurate  or  inattentive  to  his  employment 
after  the  sin  of  poetry  was  fairly  laid  to  his  door.  We  know,  indeed, 
that  he  is  at  present  in  a  much  more  lucrative  and  responsible  situation 
than  he  was  when  we  first  heard  of  him  ;  and  he  should  esteem  it  a 
piece  of  uncommon  good  luck,  that  he,  wearing  the  livery  of  the 
Muses,  is  able  to  get  employment  in  any  other  service  than  theirs. 

Among  the  first  productions  by  which  Mr.  Sprague  made  himself 
known  beyond  the  city  of  his  birth  as  a  poet,  are  two  prize  prologues  ; 
one  at  the  opening  of  the  Park  theatre  in  New- York,  in  1S21,  and  the 
other  for  the  Philadelphia  theatre,  in  1822.  Compositions  of  this  kind 
are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  same  rules  which  we  apply  to  poetry  in 
general.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  common-places  which  must 
be  brought  in ;  and,  as  they  are  commonly  limited  in  length,  there  is 
very  little  room  left  for  original  conceptions  or  the  development  of 
striking  thoughts  ;  so  that  we  may  observe  a  strong  family  likeness 
between  them,  whatever  difference  there  may  be  in  the  genius  of  their 
respective  authors.  They  should  be  criticized  relatively  and  not  ab- 
solutely ;  and,  applying  this  rule  to  Mr.  Sprague's  prologues,  we  can 
safely  say  that  they  deserve  a  place  by  the  side  of  those  of  Lord  Byron 
and  Dr.  Johnson.  They  have  all  that  seems  desirable  in  such  occa- 
sional productions — strength  and  harmony  in  the  versification,  natural 
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succession  in  the  thoughts,  and  a  kind  of  declamatory  vigor  and  flow 
of  language  which  never  degenerates  into  extravagance  or  bombast. 
Occasionally,  too,  there  is  a  morsel  of  genuine  poetry,  as  in  these 
beautiful  lines  which  are  in  the  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Phila- 
delphia theatre  : — 

Poor  maniac  Beauty  brings  her  cypress  wreath. — 

Her  smile  a  moon-beam  o'er  a  blasted  heath  ; 

Round  some  cold  grave  she  comes,  sweet  flowers  to  strew, 

And,  lost  to  reason,  still  to  love  is  true. 

The  Ode,  which  obtained  the  prize  offered  by  the  manager  of  the 
Boston  theatre  "  for  the  best  Ode  or  other  poetical  Address  to  be  re- 
cited at  the  exhibition  of  a  pageant  in  honor  of  Shakspeare,"  is  a  poem 
of  higher  pretensions  and  much  higher  merit.  Here,  he  had  ample 
sea-room,  and  could  shape  his  course  as  he  pleased.  The  greatness  of 
Shakspeare's  mind,  and  the  boundless  variety  of  his  characters,  fur- 
nished him  with  a  most  inspiring  theme,  while  his  invention  was 
further  aided  by  the  flexibility  of  the  lyric  stanza  and  the  license 
allowed  to  that  kind  of  measure.  The  result  was  a  noble  poem,  des- 
tined to  live  long  after  the  occasion  that  called  it  forth  is  forgotten, 
and  of  which  it  is  no  flattery  to  say,  that  it  is  worthy  of  its  subject. 
This  Ode  has  always  been  a  great  favorite  with  us ;  we  regard  it  as 
that  one  of  all  his  works  which  does  the  most  honor  to  his  genius — 
mind,  we  say  his  genius.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  the  most 
finished  of  his  productions,  or  that  if  they  were  all  thrown  into  the 
fire,  this  is  the  first  one  we  should  take  out ;  but  it  seems  to  us  to 
abound  most  in  that  power  of  creating,  which  distinguishes  the  artist 
from  the  copier.  It  is  crowded  with  fine  images,  rich  expressions  and 
epithets,  which  are  in  themselves  poems.  There  is  a  thrilling  rapidity 
in  the  flow  of  the  thoughts  ;  but  nothing  of  turbulence  or  foam  ;  every 
thing  is  as  clear  and  transparent  as  the  waters  of  an  unruffled  fountain. 
He  has  carried  to  its  extreme  the  animation  and  variety  of  the  lyric 
measure ;  but  has  always  kept  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  good 
taste  and  a  correct  ear.  Its  only  defects  are  an  occasional  extrava- 
gance in  his  images,  and  a  little  too  much  gorgeousness  and  brilliancy 
in  the  expressions,  for  both  of  which  a  satisfactory  defence  might  be 
offered,  that  the  poem  was  written  to  be  recited.  As  it  is  some  time 
since  it  was  written,  we  do  not  think  our  readers  will  object  to  seeing 
a  few  of  the  stanzas,  which,  in  our  opinion,  have  as  much  of  the  fire 
of  true  poetry  as  any  thing  which  has  been  done  on  this  side  of  the 
water. 

Madness,  with  his  frightful  scream, 

Vengeance,  leaning  on  his  lance, 

Avarice,  with  his  blade  and  beam, 

Hatred,  blasting  with  a  glance, 

Remorse,  that  weeps,  and  Rage,  that  roars, 

And  Jealousy,  that  dotes  but  dooms,  and  murders  yet  adores. 

Mirth,  his  face  with  sunbeams  lit, 

Waking  Laughter's  merry  swell, 
Arm  in  arm  with  fresh-eyed  Wit, 
That  waves  his  tingling  lash,  while  Folly  shakes  his  belL 
From  the  feudal  tower  pale  Terror  rushing, 
Where  the  prophet  bird's  wail 
Dies  along  the  dull  gale, 
And  the  sleeping  monarch's  blood  is  gushing  ! 
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Despair,  that  haunts  the  gurgling  stream, 
Kissed  by  the  virgin  moon's  cold  beam, 
Where  some  lost  maid  wild  chaplets  wreathes, 
And,  swan-like,  there  her  own  dirge  breathes, 
Then,  broken-hearted,  sinks  to  rest, 
Beneath  the  bubbling  wave,  that  shrouds  her  maniac  breast. 

Young  Love,  with  eye  of  tender  gloom, 
Now  drooping  o'er  the  hallowed  tomb, 
"Where  his  plighted  victims  lie, 
Where  they  met,  but  met  to  die  : — 
And  now,  when  crimson  buds  are  sleeping, 
Through  the  dewy  arbor  peeping, 
Where  beauty's  child,  the  frowning  world  forgot, 
To  youth's  devoted  tale  is  listening, 
Rapture  on  her  dark  lash  glistening, 
While  fairies  leave  their  cowslip  cells  and  guard  the  happy  spot. 

The  most  finished  of  Mr.  Sprague's  productions,  and  that  on  which 
his  fame  will  principally  rest,  is  a  poem  on  Curiosity,  delivered  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Cambridge.  It  is  one  of  those  rare 
works,  in  which  the  execution  is  equal  to  the  conception  ;  and  the 
combination  of  genius,  taste  and  judgement,  displayed  in  it,  will 
secure  it  a  place  in  the  literature  of  the  language,  long  after  many  of 
the  dazzling  wonders,  which,  now  and  then,  blaze  upon  us  like  a 
comet,  have  passed  away  and  are  forgotten.  Its  versification  is,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  faultless,  and  yet  free  from  the  cloying  monotony 
which  is  the  "  easily  besetting  sin  "  of  the  heroic  measure.  The 
thoughts  are  original  and  striking,  but  never  extravagant — the  subject 
is  introduced  and  developed  with  great  skill ;  and  the  style  is  so  beauti- 
ful, that  the  Graces  seem  to  have  presided  at  the  birth  of  each  line. 
Its  principal  merit  consists,  however,  in  its  unrivalled  delineations  of 
men  and  manners.  It  is  a  camera-obscura  view  of  life's  motley  stage 
— a  gallery  of  portraits,  drawn  from  the  life,  with  a  pencil  so  firm, 
vigorous  and  easy,  that  they  seem  to  breathe  and  stand  out  from  the 
canvas.  They  remind  us  of  one  of  those  fine  line  engravings,  which 
preserve  not  only  the  general  expression,  but  give  you  the  most  minute 
characteristic, — every  wrinkle  in  the  face,  and  every  thread  in  the  gar- 
ments. They  have  the  strength,  fidelity  and  liveliness  of  Pope's  Moral 
Sketches,  without  any  of  his  bitterness  and  asperity.  Indeed,  there  is 
a  geniality,  a  heartiness,  a  sympathy  with  humanity,  a  tenderness,  a 
sensibility,  running  through  the  poem,  which  give  it  much  of  its  fasci- 
nation. Though  master  of  every  weapon  of  satire,  from  the  ponder- 
ous flail  of  Juvenal  to  the  lithe  rapier  of  Horace,  he  never  inflicts  a 
wound  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  wounding.  If  he  has  occasion  to 
satirize  vice  in  any  of  its  forms,  he  does  it  with  thorough  good  will. 
He  gives  no  love-taps :  he  is  quite  in  earnest  "  even  unto  slaying  ;" 
but,  in  his  rebuke  of  the  vanities  and  follies  of  men,  there  is  a  good- 
natured  smile  struggling  through  his  frown,  showing  his  sympathy  for 
the  offender  as  well  as  his  contempt  of  the  offence.  This  poem  is 
doubtless  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  and  we  need  not  make  any  extracts 
in  confirmation  of  what  we  have  said.  How  beautiful  is  his  description 
of  the  child  with  the  new-born  desire  after  knowledge  fluttering  in  his 
breast !  How  admirable  his  picture  of  the  miser,  "  who  makes  his 
folks  eat  beans,"  and  "  who  holds  it  heresy  to  think" — of  the  maiden 
reading  a  romance  when  honest  folks  are  asleep — of  the  traveler  "  who 
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turns,  half-unwilling,  from  his  home,"  to  roam  in  foreign  lands  !  How 
exquisite,  too,  is  the  description  of  the  wanderer's  funeral  at  sea  !  how 
full  of  the  simplicity  of  true  feeling — with  what  skill  every  circum- 
stance is  selected — the  assembled  crew,  the  setting  sun,  the  unruffled 
sea  !  Cold,  indeed,  must  be  the  heart  of  him  who  could  read  it  with- 
out emotion,  and  no  one  could  have  written  it  who  had  not  gone  down 
to  the  depths  of  the  human  soul  and  gathered  the  treasures  that  lie 
buried  there.  But  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  single  paragraphs  or  detached 
portions  ;  the  poem  should  be  read  as  a  whole,  for  it  is  distinguished 
for  its  symmetry,  its  completeness,  its  oneness.  It  will  bear  perusing 
again  and  again,  and  each  time  some  new  beauty  will  be  discovered. 
There  are  many  single  expressions  which  are  full  of  the  salt  of  wit  and 
the  flavor  of  originality  ;  such  as 

An  incarnation  of  fat  dividends. 

****** 
Where  sin  holds  carnival  and  wit  keeps  lent. 

****** 
— With  a  quill  so  noisy  and  so  vain, 
We  almost  hear  the  goose  it  clothed  complain. 

****** 
Their  be-all  and  their  end-all  here  below,  &c. 

The  poem  closes  with  a  strain  of  lofty  poetry  and  unaffected  feeling ; 
but  we  do  not  like  exactly  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Sprague  speaks  of 
himself, 

"To  life's  coarse  service  sold, 
Where  thought  lies  barren,  and  nought  breeds  but  gold." 

He  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that  he  had  received  in  "  Nature's 
good  old  College  "  a  diploma,  that  entitled  him  to  hold  up  his  head  in 
the  presence  of  any  man  that  ever  wore  an  academic  laurel.  Univer- 
sities neither  boast  nor  claim  a  monopoly  in  genius  or  even  in  learning. 
Many  a  dunce  wanders  into  learned  bowers  that  has  just  sense  enough 
never  to  come  out  of  them  again.  Mr.  Sprague  should  observe  what 
one  of  the  greatest  of  his  brethren  calls  "  stern  self-respect."  His  is 
the  noblest  of  arts,  and  he  is  no  unworthy  professor.  There  is  no 
higher,  holier  ground,  than  that  upon  which  a  Poet  stands,  whose  heart 
is  pure  and  whose  thoughts  fly  heavenward. 

To  the  Ode  delivered  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  city,  we  are  not  disposed  to  assign  the  same  relative  rank 
among  his  works  as  seems  to  have  been  given  it  by  popular  opinion. 
Not  that  it  is  not  beautiful  and  every  way  worthy  of  the  occasion ;  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  stamp  of  individuality  upon  it.  It  is 
tasteful  and  scholar-like,  rather  than  original  or  profound.  He  was  en- 
compassed with  peculiar  difficulties.  He  was  obliged  to  address  a 
large  and  miscellaneous  audience,  which  had  already  listened  to  a  long 
oration  ;  and,  however  great  the  ability  of  the  orator,  there  could  not 
but  be  a  slight  feeling  of  fatigue  at  the  close.  He  was  forced  to 
make  a  popular  poem — to  have  something  in  every  paragraph  which 
would  tell.  His  subject,  too,  was  prescribed  for  him,  and,  however 
interesting,  it  was  not  new.  When  we  consider  all  these  things,  his 
success  was  very  remarkable.  Its  proper  criterion  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  received  by  the  audience,  which  was,  as  all  will  recollect, 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Its  versification  is  easy,  graceful,  and 
various ;  every  thing  about  it  is  remarkable  for  good  taste  ;  and  a  high 
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tone  of  moral  and  religious  feeling  runs  through  it,  which  elevates  and 
warms.  The  best  part  of  it  is  that  in  which  he  laments  the  fate  of  the 
Indians,  and  eulogizes  (a  little  too  extravagantly,  we  fear,  for  sober 
history)  their  character.  It  is  highly  poetical,  and,  though  full  of 
feeling,  is  free  from  that  mawkish  sentimentality  with  which  every 
thing  about  the  "  poor  red  man  "  is  usually  garnished. 

Mr.  Sprague  is  the  author  of  some  lines  on  "  Art,"  written  for  a 
public  festival  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  ; 
also  of  an  "  Address  to  a  Cigar,"  and  of  some  Lines  to  two  Swallows, 
which  flew  into  a  church  window  during  divine  service.  They  are,  all 
of  them,  perfect  gems — graceful  and  finished,  and  the  first  one,  in  par- 
ticular, is  highly  poetical.  We  regret  that  he  has  not  written  more 
compositions  of  this  length  and  character,  his  success  has  been  so  com- 
plete in  what  he  has  done.  Where  shall  we  find  any  thing  more 
beautiful  than  these  lines  from  his  little  poem  on  the  Swallows  1 

"  Gay,  guiltless  pair, 
What  seek  ye  from  the  fields  of  heaven  ? 

Ye  have  no  need  of  prayer, 
Ye  have  no  sins  to  be  forgiven. 

"  Why  perch  ye  here 
When  mortals  to  their  Maker  bend  ? 

Can  your  pure  spirits  fear 
The  God  ye  never  could  offend? 

"  Ye  never  knew 
The  crimes  for  which  we  come  to  weep  ; 

Penance  is  not  for  you, 
Blest  wanderers  of  the  upper  deep." 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  all  Mr.  Sprague's  poetry  are 
correctness,  good  taste,  purity  of  feeling,  and  great  skill  and  precision 
in  the  use  of  language.  He  has  formed  himself  upon  the  models  of  an 
earlier  age,  and  has  learned  from  them  how  to  dress  his  thoughts  in  a 
becoming  garb  and  the  importance  of  a  finished  style,  musical  num- 
bers, simple  ~and  expressive  language,  and  the  propriety  of  saying 
nothing  which  has  not  a  meaning  to  it ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has 
the  merits  which  distinguish  the  literature  of  the  present  age — its  fresh- 
ness, its  originality,  its  philosophic  spirit,  its  more  thorough  analysis  of 
human  nature  and  its  profounder  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  There 
is  a  great  manliness  about  his  poetry — a  scorn  of  all  affectation  and 
trickery,  a  straight  forward  simplicity,  which  disdains  wildness  of 
thought  or  prettinesses  of  expression.  There  are  none  of  those  dark, 
elliptical  passages,  which  so  puzzle  an  honest  man's  brains  to  find  out 
what  the  author  is  driving  at — no  wandering  out  of  his  plain  course  to 
drag  in  a  simile  or  an  allusion — no  panting  and  straining  after  an  ele- 
vation he  was  never  meant  to  reach.  There  is  a  pleasant  spirit  of 
repose  hovering  over  his  poetry — a  mild  and  thoughtful  beauty,  like 
that  of  the  hues  of  twilight.  He  knows  his  strength,  and  always  suc- 
ceeds, because  he  attempts  no  more  than  he  is  sure  he  can  accom- 
plish. 

In  forming  our  estimate  of  his  literary  character,  we  should  not  for- 
get his  prose  writings.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Fourth-of-July  Oration, 
and  of  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Intemperance.     To  these  we  cannot  give  the   same 
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unqualified  praise  that  we  do  to  his  poems.  Though  we  cannot  com- 
plain of  the  latter  that  they  are  too  prosaic  ;  we  can  of  the  former 
that  they  are  too  poetical.  The  style  is  rich,  gorgeous  and  declam- 
atory— often  to  a  fault ;  but  there  is  power  and  originality  in  the 
thoughts,  and  here  and  there  a  fine  burst  of  eloquence.  They  are  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  please  a  popular  audience  in  the  delivery,  if  they 
will  not  bear  the  test  of  a  cold  perusal  in  the  closet — and  who  is 
there  that  can  accomplish  both  these  objects  1 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  think  that  an  exhortation  to  write  more 
comes  in  as  naturally  at  the  close  of  our  notices  of  a  poet,  and  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  course,  as  is,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Arabian  tales, 
Dinarzade's  saying  to  Scheherazade,  "  My  dear  sister,  if  you  are 
not  tired,  please  to  finish  that  charming  story  you  began  to  tell  us 
last  night."  Well — we  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge,  and  bear  the 
laugh.  We  think  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  world  for  good 
poetry,  and  we  know  that  Mr.  Sprague  would  write  none  that  did  not 
deserve  that  epithet.  He  is  a  business  man,  and  has  a  family  to  take 
care  of,  and  we  cannot  expect  him  to  give  up  his  time  to  the  composi- 
tion of  such  elaborate  productions  as  "  Curiosity  ;"  but  he  certainly 
can  spare  us,  now  and  then,  a  graceful  and  elegant  trifle,  written — as 
we  have  done  this  imperfect  criticism — in  the  hours  between  the  labors 
of  the  day  and  the  repose  of  the  night.  If  he  is  at  any  loss  for  a 
proper  vehicle  by  which  to  communicate  them  to  the  public,  he  will  re- 
ceive information  by  applying  to  the  Editors  of  the  New-England 
Magazine. 
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It  is  no  discredit  to  the  memory  of  the  philosopher  of  the  lightning- 
rod,  to  bestow  his  name  on  a  goodly  Steam-Boat.  Little  did  he  think — 
as  much  as  he  thought  what  mechanics  could  do — that,  in  little  more 
than  half  a  century  from  the  time  in  which  it  took  him  some  weeks  to 
get  to  Philadelphia  from  Boston,  his  descendants  might  pass  the  whole 
distance  except  sixty  miles,  by  steam,  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  an 
hour.  Such  a  prediction  at  that  time  would  have  been  wild,  as  such 
traveling  could  have  seemed  only  like  the  flight  of  a  bird.  We  may 
now  sleep  away  the  night  in  a  good  berth,  wake  to  an  early  breakfast 
in  New- York,  and  dine  at  Philadelphia  ;  and  so  much  are  the  traveler's 
comforts  attended  to  by  those  who  transport  him  at  this  marvelous  rate, 
that  he  is  discharged  at  Chesnut-street  wharf — well  fed, — so  that,  he 
cannot  be  seen,  like  the  great  printer,  diligently  eating  one  loaf  while  he 
holds  under  his  arm  another.  The  great  economy  of  time  in  modern 
traveling  allows  us  to  be  a  little  more  sumptuous  than  our  ancestors  in 
the  way  of  food.  A  steam-boat  is  a  flying  island,  in  which  all  the  ope- 
rations of  life,  except  ploughing,  are  carried  on.  The  man  has  no  im- 
agination, no  soul,  who  feels  imprisoned  in  a  steam-boat,  only  because 
he  is  confined  by  the  rails.  It  is  true  that  he  cannot  walk  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  turning  ;  but  he  is  changing  his  place  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  with  the  speed  of  a  comet.  The  trees  are 
dancing  in    mazes  before  him,   along  the  country,  and   apparently 
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changing  place,  like  the  persons  in  a  dance.  If  the  boat  is  going  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  it  may  sometimes  enjoy  for  hours  the  shadow 
of  a  passing  cloud. 

I  am  not  an  old  stager ;  but  I  have  experience  enough  to  advise  my 
friends  to  secure  a  good  berth  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  boat.  It  is 
better  to  be  at  a  distance  from  the  machinery,  both  for  quiet  and 
safety.  When  a  traveler  has  secured  a  good  berth,  nothing  can  hap- 
pen amiss.  He  is  in  a  hotel,  and  may  take  his  ease  at  his  inn, 
without  having  his  pockets  rifled,  or  his  temper  moved.  Having  left 
Newport,  he  will  be  summoned,  by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  to  a  supper 
such  as  Cleopatra  never  offered  to  Anthony.  He  looks  down  a  long 
and  pillared  hall  upon  two  lines  of  smiling  faces,  and  his  own  hard 
features  begin  to  soften.  Your  steam-boat  is  a  great  promoter  of  hun- 
ger ;  but  then  it  carries  supplies  beyond  the  remotest  possibility  of 
famine.  The  Americans  are  economical  of  time,  if  not  sparing  of  food. 
They  will  eat  a  huge  supper  in  a  brief  time.  In  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  summons  to  the  feast,  none  are  to  be  seen  at  table,  but  the  few 
who  came  late,  or  whose  teeth  have  suffered  from  long  and  hard  ser- 
vice. In  half  an  hour  the  table  is  cleared,  and  the  seats  removed : 
the  hall  stands  a  vacant  monument  of  celerity  in  consuming  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  On  deck,  may  be  seen  little  groups  discussing  the  con- 
stant and  standing  topic  of  all  republicans,  the  merits  of  the  President, 
and  the  person  of  his  successor.  Some  few,  of  more  poetic  tempera- 
ment, sit  "  apart  retired,"  watching  in  the  wake  of  the  ship  the  shower 
of  sparks,  that,  after  describing  a  long  parabola  in  the  air,  fall  as 
thickly  as  a  shower  of  hail  upon  the  waters.  This  is  a  beautiful 
sight ;  it  is  like  innumerable  legions  of  lightning-bugs,  extinguishing 
forever  their  glittering  wings  upon  the  waters.  Other  passengers,  in  a 
vein  of  melancholy,  lean  over  the  bows,  watching  the  curl  of  the  waters 
projected  for  yards  before  the  boat,  from  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
fluid  to  the  huge  mass  that  drives  through  it  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  a  minute.  Others  of  the  travelers  are  smoking  a  quiet  if 
not  a  genteel  cigar.  But  alas  !  sentiments  and  cigars  have  their  ap- 
pointed termination. 

"  And  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  ?     In  truth, 
The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below." 

Soon  the  most  animated  political  discussions  are  hushed  ;  Jackson  is 
left  to  his  laurels,  and  Clay  to  his  spindles ;  tariff  and  free  trade  can  no 
longer  raise  a  voice  in  their  own  defence  ;  the  foam  at  the  bows  is  un- 
heeded, and  the  falling  flakes  that  illuminate  the  wake,  fall  without 
admirers ;  every  one  that  was  in  motion  assumes  a  state  of  rest ;  every 
one  that  was  animated  becomes  grave,  while  the  grave  become  solemn. 

"  Can  such  things  be, 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud  ?" 

Beauty  grows  pale  and  totters  to  a  seat,  while  Audacity  lays  hand 
upon  heart,  with  the  meek  expression  of  a  lamb.  The  whole  congre- 
gation becomes  a  picture  of  wretchedness  ;  each  one  looks  like  a  con- 
victed felon  brought  up  to  receive  the  last  sentence  of  the  law.  Such 
is  the  mysterious  operation  of  Point  Judith,  and  of  the  chopping  seas, 
that  the  voyager  must  pass  over  before  he  gains  the  shelter  of  the 
Long-Island  shore. 
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Messrs.  Editors  :  The  enclosed  MSS.  are  the  literary  remains  of  an  esteemed  friend  of  mine, 
who  a  short  time  since  kneaded  himself  to  death  for  the  Dyspepsia,  agreeably  to  the  prescriptions 
of  Dr.  Halsted. 

My  friend  made  no  pretensions  to  genius.  He  was  a  hard  student,  but  the  world  has  been  little 
wiser  for  it.  His  literary  appetite,  like  his  physical,  exceeded  his  digestion.  He  always  seemed 
to  me,  like  a  volume  of  miscellany,  without  an  index — or  rather  like  a  dictionary,  to  be  looked 
into  on  occasions,  but  without  any  connexion.  The  following  sketches  I  have  extracted  from  hi3 
Diary, — a  very  wilderness  of  unintelligible  chirography.  I  think  there^is  some  merit  in  them. 
There  is,  at  least,  originality.  J.  G.  W. 

AT    HOME AN    APRIL    DAY. 

Rain — rain ! — no,  not  precisely  rain, — but  worse,  infinitely  worse — 
an  April  day  of  mist  and  shadow, — such  as  Ossian's  ghosts  might 
revel  in, — mud  and  water  below,  cloud-?ack  and  moisture  above ! — 
Faugh ! — Coleridge  says  that  the  mind  gives  nature  its  gloom  and  its 
beauty — its  light  and  sombre  coloring.  No  such  thing.  Nature 
colors  the  mind.  I  feel  at  this  moment  her  shadows  closing  around 
me.  I  am  out  of  humor  with  her.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  she  has 
assumed  her  most  dreary  and  uncomfortable  aspect  for  my  own  espe- 
cial annoyance.  I  can  have  some  patience  with  a  thunder-storm. 
There  is  something  of  grandeur  about  it, — the  slow,  uprolling  clouds — 
the  lightning  flashing  out  of  their  thick  blackness,  like  the  eye-glance 
of  an  angry  spirit — the  solemn  roll  of  the  far-off  thunder — or  the 
simultaneous  flash  and  uproar,  as  some  hill-crag  or  tree-top  trembles 
with  its  fiery  chastisement.  A  sweeping  Northeaster  is  a  disagreeable 
visitant ;  but  within  doors  you  can  easily  reconcile  yourself  to  it ;  and 
there  is  somewhat  of  amusement  in  the  gusty  clashing  of  the  rain — 
the  flooding  of  the  streets — the  swaying  of  the  tree-tops — the  rending 
of  umbrellas,  and  the  forlorn  appearance  of  the  cloak-wrapped  pedes- 
trians. But  a  dull,  heavy,  clinging  mist — a  day  of  cloud  and  shadow, 
when  Nature  seems  puzzled  whether  to  rain  or  shine  upon  us — is  the 
peculiar  season  when  the  azure  demons  of  my  temperament  hold  high 
carnival.     If  I  ever  commit  suicide,  commend  me  to  such  a  day. 

Is  that  my  face — hirsute,  sallow,  ghastly  ! — peering  out  upon  me, 
like  ugliness  personified,  from  that  long,  old-fashioned  mirror  ? — I  will 
have  that  perpetual  memento  mori  turned  to  the  wall.  I  dislike  reflec- 
tions of  any  kind.  I  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  looking-glasses 
in  modern  days,  as  Pliny  and  Seneca  did  of  old.  One  of  the  Roman 
Emperors — Domitian,  I  believe, — lined  his  galleries  and  walks  with 
polished  selenite,  that  he  might  see  all  that  was  going  on  around  him. 
The  man  was  a  fool.  For  my  own  part,  I  could  abide,  the  daily  risque 
of  assassination,  with  far  more  composure,  than  the  constant  vision  of 
my  unlucky  figure.  In  the  latter  case,  I  should  imagine  myself 
haunted  by  an  ogre. 

I  hate  your  professed  Physiognomist — the  man  who  reads  at  a 
glance  the  character  of  his  neighbor — decyphering  with  ease  the  mys- 
tic meaning  of  the  human  features — those  hieroglyphics  of  the  Al- 
mighty. I  abhor  the  idea  of  a  man's  carrying  his  autobiography  in  his 
visage — the  melancholy  history  of  a  love  adventure  in  the  droop  of  an 
eye-lid,  or  the  prominence  of  a  cheek-bone, — or  a  tale  of  disappoint- 
ment in  the  wrinkles  of  his  forehead.  I  condemn  in  toto  the  systems 
of  Lavater,  Gall,  and  Spurzheim.     'T  is  an  unmanly  method  of  com- 
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ing  at  one's  private  history.  The  beautiful  and  lordly — those  who 
carry  an  eternal  letter  of  recommendation  in  their  countenances — 
may,  perhaps,  demur  to  my  opinions.  Let  them.  Phrenology  may 
have  been  a  blessing  to  them  ;  it  has  been  the  devil  and  all  to  me. 

As  Balak  said  of  old  unto  Balaam, — so  say  I  unto  all,  who,  like 
myself  have  been  martyrs  to  the  sciences  of  bumps,  organs,  and  facial 
angles — Physiognomy  and  Phrenology — "  Come,  help  me  to  curse 
them."  Nay,  smile  not  at  my  vehemence,  fair  reader  ;  thou  least  of 
all  canst  appreciate  my  feelings.  As  thou  bendest  over  my  page,  with 
thine  eye  shedding  a  finer  light  across  it  than  ever  brightened  the 
illuminated  scroll  of  a  monkish  legend — with  thy  dark  tresses  ever 
and  anon  lightly  sweeping  its  margin,  and  half  shadowing  the  delicate 
fingers  which  enclose  it — the  veriest  mocker  at  humanity  would  bless 
thee,  and  the  austere  St.  Francis,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  thee,  would 
have  forsaken  his  bride  of  snow.  But  I,  marked  and  set  apart  from 
my  fellows,  the  personification  of  ugliness,  in  whose  countenance 
every  modern  Lavater  discovers  all  that  is  vile  and  disagreeable  and 
odious  ;  shunned  by  the  lovelier  and  gentler  sex,  and  suspected  and 
laughed  at  by  my  own  ;  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sensitive,  why 
should  I  not  murmur  at  the  practice  of  an  art  which  has  undone  me, 
at  the  illustration  of  a  science  which  has  shut  the  door  of  human 
sympathy  upon  me  !  Is  it  a  light  thing  that  I  have  suffered  a  daily 
martyrdom  through  life  ;  that  my  very  parents  loved  me  not,  although 
my  young  heart  was  bursting  with  love  for  them ;  that  my  brothers 
mocked  me,  and  my  sisters  feared  me  ;  that,  in  my  riper  years,  the 
one  fair  being  to  whom  I  poured  out  the  riches  of  a  hoarded  affection, 
the  whole  of  that  love  which  had  been  turned  back  and  repelled  by  all 
others — that  she,  who  did  love  me,  who  saw  through  its  miserable  veil 
of  humanity,  the  warm  and  generous  and  lofty  spirit  within  me — even 
she  should  have  been  torn  from  me  by  those  who  knew  me  not,  save 
by  that  most  unfortunate  criterion  of  merit,  my  outward  appearance  ? 
Is  it  nothing  that  I  am  now  a  lonely  and  disappointed  man,  stricken 
into  the  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  before  my  time,  with  the  frost  of 
misery  if  not  of  years  predominating  over  the  dark  locks  of  my  boy- 
hood ?  Is  it  nothing  that  I  am  now  a  solitary  wanderer  in  the  thorough- 
fare of  being ;  my  sympathies  fettered  down  in  my  own  bosom,  my 
affections  unshared,  unreciprocated,  and  wandering  like  the  winged 
messenger  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  deluge  over  the  broad  waste  of  an 
unsocial  humanity ;  and,  finding  no  rest,  no  place  of  refuge,  no  beau- 
tiful island  in  the  eternal  solitude,  no  green-branched  forest  looking 
above  the  desolation,  where  the  weary  wing  may  be  folded,  and  the 
fainting  heart  have  rest  1 

Basta ! — I  have  been  penning  nonsense,  sheer  inexcusable  non- 
sense ;  and  yet,  it  has  brought  moisture  to  my  eye,  and  a  tremor  to  my 
heart.  I'faith  !  I  should  like  to  see  a  tear  of  mine.  It  is  a  long,  a  very 
long  time  since  I  saw  one.  Manhood  in  its  desolation  has  no  tears. 
"  Woman-kind,"  says  King  James,  the  old  Scotch  pedant,  "  especially 
bee  able  to  shede  teares  at  everie  light  occasion,  when  they  will — yea, 
although  it  were  dissemblingly,  like  the  crocodiles."  And  Reginald 
Scott  affirmeth,  "  there  bee  two  kindes  of  teares  in  woman's  eie  ;  one 
of  true  greefe,  the  other  of  deceipt."  Well,  it  is  a  happy  faculty,  this 
tear-shedding,  after  all.     It  is  woman's  last  and  most  powerful  appeal. 
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There  are  few  hearts  capable  of  resisting  it.  It  excites  pity,  and  pity, 
by  gradations  almost  insensible,  melts  into  love.  I  have  often  admired 
the  truth  of  a  remark  in  Godwin's  Cloudesly.  "  Beauty  in  tears  is  the 
adversary  which  has  thrown  down  its  weapons,  and  no  longer  defies 
us.  It  is  the  weak  and  tender  flower,  illustrious  in  its  lowliness, 
which  asks  for  a  friendly  hand  to  raise  its  drooping  head." 

Rain,  rain — drip,  drip !  fog  wrapping  the  hills  like  a  winding-sheet. 
And  here  am  I,  sitting  by  my  dim  and  whitening  coal-fire,  a  wretched 
misanthrope — a  combination  of  the  ferocity  of  Timon  and  the  spleen 
of  Rochefoucauld.     Solitary,  companionless  : — 

"  Alone,  alone  !     All,  all  alone  !" 

No  beautiful  creature  of  smiles  and  gentle  tones  to  cheer  my  failing 
spirits,  and  melt  away  the  sternness  of  care  with  the  warm  kiss  of  her 
affection.  But  wherefore  these  murmurs  ?  Matrimony,  after  all,  is  but 
a  doubtful  experiment.  Whatsaith  my  Lord  Bacon  ?  "  He  that  hath 
wife  and  children  hath  given  hostages  to  fortune ;  for  they  are  impedi- 
ments to  great  enterprizes,  either  of  virtue  or  mischief.  Certainly  the 
best  works,  and  of  greatest  merit  to  the  public,  have  proceeded  from 
unmarried  and  childless  men."  And  Count  Swedenborg,  for  whom  I 
have  a  great  veneration,  thinks  that  woman  is  to  man  like  the  lost  rib 
to  Adam,  not  essential  to  his  happiness,  but  necessary  to  complete  his 
fortune."  In  truth,  I  can  readily  conceive  of  a  worse  situation  than 
my  own.  I  might  have  married, — I  shudder  to  think  of  it, — a  scold, 
a  termagant,  a  Xantippe,  (and  now  I  remember  she  did  have  a  won- 
derful faculty  of  sharpening  her  fine  voice.)  Our  old  law  Latin  most 
ungallantly  confines  the  common  scold,  communis  vixatix,  to  the  femi- 
nine gender  ;  and  the  Furies  were  all  represented  as  females.  For 
one,  I  value  a  fine  and  pleasant  voice  as  the  most  perfect  charm  of 
women.  I  would  have  it  soft,  low,  and  faintly  musical,  like  the  stray- 
ing of  the  south  wind  over  harp-strings — an  articulate  breathing,  mel- 
lowed and  rich  with  the  earnestness  of  soul,  soothing  and  gentle  as  the 
whisper  of  an  angel.  The  ancients  represented  Venus  by  the  side  of 
Mercury,  to  signify  that  the  chief  pleasures  of  matrimony  were  in  con- 
versation.    I  have  ever  admired  these  lines  of  old  Ausonius : 

"  Vane  quid  affectas  faciem  mihi  pingere  pictor  ? 
Si  mihi  similem  pingere,  pinge  sonum." 

And  it  is  thus  I  would  have  my  "  lodge  love"  delineated,  not  upon 
perishing  canvass,  but  on  the  retina  of  the  soul ; 

"  The  voiceless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound." 

But,  the  common  scold — the  razor-like  voice  of  petulance  and  anger, 
piercing  through  one  like  a  Toledo  scimetar,  the  curtain  lecture,  the 
domestic  brawl,  the  harsh  tones  of  taunting  and  menace,  the  saw-mill 
modulation  of  vulgarity — Heaven  defend  me  from  them  ! 

With  the  honest  weaver  of  Auchinloch,  "  I  hae  muckle  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  I  am,  as  I  am."  Rubius  Celer,  indeed,  commanded 
the  fact  to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb-stone,  that  he  had  lived  with  his 
wife  Caja  Ennia  forty-three  years  and  eight  months,  without  any  do- 
mestic quarrel.  But  his  is  a  solitary  case.  I  am  half  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  immaculate  Caja  Ennia  was  dumb. 
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I  know  of  nothing  which  has  given  me  more  consolation  in  my 
bachelorship,  than  the  song  of  Vidal,  in  one  of  Scott's  Romances  : 

"  Woman's  faith,  and  woman's  trust — 
Write  the  characters  in  dust, — 
Print  them  on  the  running  stream, 
Stamp  them  on  the  cold  moon-beam, 
And  each  evanescent  letter 
Shall  be  fairer,  firmer,  better, 
And  more  durable,  I  ween, 
Than  the  thing  those  letters  mean." 

It  is  unquestionably  a  propensity  of  the  human  heart,  to  seek  to 
depreciate  that,  which  it  has  in  vain  sought  after  ;  and  it  may  be 
owing  to  this,  that  I  take  such  malicious  satisfaction  in  contemplating 
the  character  of  our  mother  Eve.  She  loved  Adam  awhile  in  Paradise, 
it  is  true ;  but  the  very  "  first  devil  she  saw,  she  changed  her  love." 


POETRY REMINISCENCE LORD  BYRON. 

"  World  !  stop  thy  mouth — I  am  resolved  to  rhyme !"  So  sung 
Peter  Pindar — but  so  sing  not  I.  Time  has  dealt  hardly  with  my 
boyhood's  muse.  Poetry  has  been  to  me  a  beautiful  delusion.  It 
was  something  woven  of  my  young  fancies,  and  reality  has  de- 
stroyed it.  I  can,  indeed,  make  rhymes  now,  as  mechanically  as  a 
mason  piles  one  brick  above  another ;  but  the  glow  of  feeling,  the 
hope,  the  ardor,  the  excitement  have  passed  away  forever.  I  have 
long  thought,  or  rather  the  world  hath  made  me  think,  that  poetry  is 
too  trifling,  too  insignificant  a  pursuit  for  the  matured  intellect  of 
sober  manhood.  I  have  half  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  of  Plato,  who 
banished  poets  from  his  ideal  republic.  I  could  have  assisted  Gregory 
the  Great  in  his  celebrated  Auto  da  fe  of  the  old  Latin  authors. 
Adam  Ferguson,  in  his  Essays  on  Civil  Society,  argues  conclusively, 
that  man,  in  his  savage  and  heathen  state,  is  by  nature  a  poet;  and  it 
was  probably  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  which  induced  the  early 
Christians  of  Greece,  according  to  Petrus  Bellonius,  a  voracious  Basil 
Hall  of  antiquity,  to  esteem  it  not  lawful  for  a  Christian  to  study 
poetry. 

I  have  been  looking  over  a  confused  map  of  my  old  manuscripts — 
like  Ovid's  Chaos, 

"  A  huge  and  undigested  heap." 

Each  particular  scrap  has  something  pleasant  or  mournful  associated 
with  its  history.  There  is  one  written  by  a  friend  who  has  long  since 
"  shuffled  off  his  mortal  coil."  Poor  fellow  !  "  the  clods  of  the  valley 
are  sweet  to  him,"  for  he  was,  in  truth,  one  of  those  "  who  rejoice 
exceedingly,  and  are  glad  when  they  can  find  the  grave."  I  think 
I  can  see  him  now,  pale,  spiritually  pale,  with  his  large  blue  eyes,  and 
his  most  melancholy  smile.  He  died  early  ;  but  I  could  not  mourn  for 
him,  for  his  spirit  longed  for  rest,  "  as  the  servant  earnestly  desireth 
the  shadow."  To  him  might  have  been  applied  the  mournful  language 
of  the  son  of  Sirach  :  "  Oh  Death,  acceptable  is  thy  sentence  unto 
the  needy,  unto  him  whose  strength  faileth,  who  is  vexed  with  all 
things,  and  to  him  who  despaireth,  and  hath  lost  all  patience."     The 
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following  stanzas  were  written  shortly  after  an  afflicting  bereavement. 
I  regard  them  not  for  their  intrinsic  merit,  but  as  the  production  of 
one  whom  I  have  loved. 

Fare  thee  well !  if  this  be  only 

As  a  lightly-spoken  word, 
Wherefore  should  this  heart  be  lonely 

As  a  mate-forsaken  bird  ? 
If  its  meaning  be  not  deeper 

Than  its  simple  sound  would  seem, 
Wherefore  should  it  haunt  the  sleeper, 

Like  a  murmur  in  his  dream  ? 

Lowly  was  the  cold  word  spoken, 

With  a  pale  and  trembling  lip, 
When  the  chance  of  earth  had  broken 

On  our  early  fellowship. 
Pale  the  stars  were  bending  o'er  us — 

Emblems  of  thy  rarer  charms, 
And  the  streamlet  ran  before  us 

With  the  moonlight  in  its  arms ! 

With  the  brilliant  tear-drop  starting 

From  thy  fringing  eye-lid  forth, 
Like  a  summoned  angel  parting 

With  a  weary  son  of  earth, — 
Still  in  slumber  I  behold  thee, 

Even  as  we  parted  there, — 
But  the  arms  that  would  enfold  thee 

Clasp  the  cold  and  vacant  air ! 

Quiet  is  thy  place  of  sleeping, 

In  a  brighter  clime  than  ours, 
Where  the  island-palm  is  keeping 

Watch  above  thy  funeral  flowers : 
And  the  tall  Magnolia  lingers 

Near  thee,  with  its  snowy  blossom, 
That  the  breeze,  like  love's  own  fingers, 

Scatters  o'er  thy  sleeping  bosom. 

Fare  thee  well ! — my  heart  is  near  thee, 

And  its  love  is  still  as  deep, 
While  the  soul  can  see  and  hear  thee, 

In  the  dreamy  hour  of  sleep  : 
Dear  one  ! — be  thy  blessing  o'er  me, 

And  thy  sinless  spirit  given, 
As  an  angel-guide  before  me, 

Leading  upward  unto  Heaven  ! 

Well  might  my  poor  friend  lament  thus  passionately  the  loss  of  the 
fairest  and  best  of  earth's  daughters  !  Years  have  passed  since  I  saw 
her  for  the  last  time,  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  for  Cuba — her  na- 
tive island.  Sickness  had  begun  its  work  on  her  delicate  frame ;  but 
the  spiritual  loveliness  of  her  countenance  I  shall  never  forget.  Her 
eye  would  have  answered  to  the  inimitable  description  of  Sterne : — "  It 
was  an  eye  full  of  gentle  salutations  and  soft  responses — speaking  not 
like  the  trumpet-stop  of  an  ill-made  organ,  in  which  many  an  eye  I 
talk  to,  holds  coarse  converse — but  whispering  soft,  like  the  last,  low 
accents  of  an  expiring  saint.  I  have  the  copy  of  some  lines  written 
on  the  eve  of  her  departure,  by  her  poetical  lover.     I  know  not  how 
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they  may  seem  to  others — to  me  they  are  commended  by  the  earnest- 
ness of  affection  which  they  manifest. 

Clara  !  this  hand  is  thrilling  yet, 

With  the  last  pressure  of  thine  own. 
Oh  !  could  my  aching  heart  forget 

The  sadness  of  thy  parting  tone, — 
Could  but  the  pale  lip  pass  away — 

The  thin  cheek  lose  its  hectic  stain, 
And,  bright  and  beautiful  and  gay, 

Thy  treasured  image  smile  again 
Upon  me,  as  it  once  hath  smiled, — ■ 

Could  once  again  thine  aspect  find 
The  healthful  beauty  of  a  child, 

Blest  with  the  holier  charm  of  mind, — 
I  would  not  ask  a  dream  of  bliss 
More  holy,  pure,  and  deep,  than  this ! 

Yet  go — I  would  not  keep  thee  here, 

When  sickness  dims  thine  eye's  pure  heaven, — 
Go — seek  thy  natal  atmosphere, 

Where  steals  the  breath  of  morn  and  even, 
Like  soft  and  healing  balm,  along 

The  sunny  waves  and  orange  bowers, 
Rich  with  the  silver  voice  of  song, 

And  fragrant  with  the  kiss  of  flowers  ! 
Go — and  beneath  that  warm  bright  sky, 

May  healing  spirits  hover  o'er  thee, 
Until,  beneath  thy  kindling  eye, 

The  world  again  is  bright  before  thee  ; 
And  cheek  and  lip  again  possess 
Their  more  than  mortal  loveliness ! 

Go — and  I  need  not  ask  of  thee 

A  thought — a  prayer — a  silent  blessing, 
Nor  that  our  plighted  love  may  be 

The  holiest  gift  of  thy  possessing  = 
I  know  too  well  thy  gentle  heart 

To  wrong  thee  by  one  selfish  fear, — 
And,  freely  as  I  weep  to  part, 

No  doubt  hath  summoned  up  a  tear. 
God's  blessing  on  thee  ! — If  the  prayer 

Of  a  fond  heart  availeth  much, 
He,  whose  pervading  love  can  spare 

The  loveliest  flower  from  ruin's  touch, 
Will  spare  thee  in  thy  native  bower, 
As  being's  best  and  loveliest  flower  ! 

I  have  been  reading  Byron  to  day — following  him  through  the  clas- 
sic ground  of  Europe,  and  blending  myself  hi  sympathy  with  his 
heroes, — bending  with  Conrad  over  the  dim  waste  of  waters, — leaning 
with  Lara  gloomily  against  the  pillars  of  the  banquet-room — dark  and 
alone,  amidst  light  and  love  and  music, — scowling  with  the  Giaour  in 
the  dim  aisle  of  the  convent, — 

"  With  gloom  beheld — with  gloom  beholding 

The  rites  which  sanctify  the  pile." 

I  have  gazed  with  Alp,  while  the  cloud  of  his  destiny  swept  darkly 
between  him  and  heaven, — or  looked  with  Manfred  from  "  the  difficult 
air  of  the  iced  mountain-top" — down  where  the  mist  boiled  upward 
from  the  valleys — 


white  and  sulphurous, 


Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  hell, 
Heaped  with  the  damned  like  pebbles." 
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Byron  is  no  more,   nobly  he   perished  in  the   classic  land   of  his 
adoption,  where 

"  The  mountains  look  on  Marathon 


And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea." 

He  sleeps  well,  "  after  life's  fitful  fever  ;"  and  God  forbid  that  any  one 
should  wantonly  attack  his  memory.  I  admire — I  almost  worship  the 
sublimity  of  his  genius.  I  would  not,  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  man 
to  do  so,  detract  one  tittle  from  the  full  measure  of  his  great  fame. 
But  I  have  feared — and  still  fear — the  consequences — the  natural  and 
unavoidable  consequences  of  his  writings.  I  fear  that,  in  our  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of  genius,  our  idolatry  of  poetry,  the  allurements  to 
vice  and  loathsome  depravity,  the  awful  impiety,  and  the  staggering 
unbelief  contained  in  those  writings,  are  lightly  passed  over,  and  ac- 
quiesced in,  as  the  allowable  observations  of  a  master  intellect,  which 
had  lifted  itself  above  the  ordinary  world,  which  had  broken  down 
the  barriers  of  ordinary  mind,  and  which  revelled  in  a  creation  of  its 
own  ;  a  world,  over  which  the  sunshine  of  imagination  lightened,  at 
times,  with  an  almost  ineffable  glory,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  thick 
blackness  of  doubt  and  terror  and  misanthropy,  relieved  only  by  the 
lightening  flashes  of  terrible  and  unholy  passion. 

The  blessing  of  that  mighty  intellect — the  prodigal  gift  of  Heaven — 
became,  in  his  possession,  a  burthen  and  a  curse.  He  was  wretched  in 
his  gloomy  unbelief,  and  he  strove,  with  that  selfish  purpose  which  too 
often  actuates  the  miserable,  to  drag  his  fellow-beings  from  their  only 
abiding  hope — to  break  down  in  the  human  bosom  the  beautiful  altar 
of  its  faith,  and  to  fix  in  other  bosoms  the  doubt  and  despair  which 
darkened  his  own, — to  lead  his  readers — the  vast  multitude  of  the 
beautiful,  the  pure  and  the  gifted,  who  knelt  to  his  genius  as  to  the 
manifestations  of  a  new  divinity — into  that  ever  darkened  path  which 
is  trodden  only  by  the  lost  to  hope — the  forsaken  of  Heaven — and 
which  leads  from  the  perfect  light  of  holiness  down  to  the  shadows  of 
eternal  death. 

If  ever  man  possessed  the  power  of  controlling  at  will  the  passions 
of  his  readers,  that  man  was  Lord  Byron.  He  knew  and  felt  the 
mightiness  of  this  power — and  he  loved  its  exercise — to  kindle  in  a 
thousand  bosoms  the  strange  fire  which  desolated  his  own.  He  loved 
to  shake  down  with  a  giant's  strength  the  strongest  pillars  of  human 
confidence — to  unfix  the  young  and  susceptible  spirit  from  its  allegi- 
ance to  virtue  and  to  the  dearest  ties  of  nature.  No  man  ever  drew 
finer  and  more  enchanting  pictures  of  the  social  virtues — and  love  and 
friendship  never  seem  more  beautiful  than  when  made  the  subject  of 
his  vivid  and  graphic  delineation.  But  a  cold  sneer  of  scepticism,  an 
unfeeling  turn  of  expression,  or  a  vulgar  and  disgusting  companion 
associated  with  images  of  purity  and  loveliness,  breaks  in  upon  the 
delicious  reverie  of  the  reader,  like  a  foul  satyr  in  the  companionship 
of  angels  ;  and  the  holiness  of  beauty  departs — the  sweet  spell  is 
broken  forever,  and  the  sacred  image  of  virtue  is  associated  with  dis- 
gust and  abhorrence.  It  seems  as  if  the  mighty  magician  delighted 
in  adorning  with  the  sun-like  hues  of  his  imagination  the  Paradise  of 
Virtue,  in  order  to  discover  more  fully  the  fell  power  which  he  pos- 
sessed, of  darkening  and  defacing  the  fair  vision,  of  sending  the  curse 
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of  his  own  perverted  feelings  to  brood  over  it,  like  the  wing  of  a  de- 
stroying angel. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  beautiful — more  deeply  imbued  with 
the  genuine  spirit  of  pure  and  holy  love,  than  the  epistle  of  Julia^to  her 
lover,  in  Don  Juan !  Yet  to  whom  are  these  sentiments  attributed? 
To  a  vile  and  polluted  paramour — an  adulteress  ;  to  a  bosom  glowing, 
not  with  the  ethereal  principle  of  love,  but  with  the  fires  of  a  consum- 
ing and  guilty  passion.  They  should  have  emanated  from  a  heart  as 
pure  and  unsullied  as  the  descending  snow-flakes,  before  one  stain  of 
earth  had  dimmed  its  original  purity. 

Genius — the  pride  of  genius — what  is  there  in  it,  after  all,  to  take 
the  precedence  of  virtue  1  Why  should  we  worship  the  hideousness 
of  vice,  although  the  glowing  drapery  of  angel  be  gathered  about  it  1 
In  the  awful  estimate  of  eternity,  what  is  the  fame  of  a  Shakspeare  to 
the  beautiful  humility  of  a  heart  sanctified  by  the  approval  of  the 
Searcher  of  all  bosoms  1  The  lowliest  taster  of  the  pure  and  living 
waters  of  religion  is  "  a  better  and  wiser  man,"  than  the  deepest  quaffer 
at  the  fount  of  Helicon  ;  and  the  humble  follower  of  that  sublime  phi- 
losophy of  heaven,  which  the  pride  of  the  human  heart  accounteth  fool- 
ishness, is  greater  and  worthier  than  the  skilled  in  human  science, 
whose  learning  and  glory  only  enable  them — "  Sapienter  ad  infernum 
descendere." 
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Whether  the  following  story  is  literally  consistent  with  truth,  or 
founded  partly  on  fact  and  partly  on  fiction,  or  merely  a  production 
of  fancy,  I  pretend  not  to  decide.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  things  to  suppose,  that  it  may  be  either  of  the  three.  If  the 
reader  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  below  the  standard  of  the  super- 
lative productions  of  Irving  or  Scott,  he  will  do  well  to  lay  this  aside 
immediately.  If  he  can  be  gratified,  in  some  good  degree,  with  a 
"  plain  unvarnished  tale,"  he  is  modestly  invited  to  proceed  to  the 
perusal  of  it. 

The  indefatigable,  and,  in  many  instances,  successful  labors  of  the 
apostolic  Eliot,  in  civilizing  and  christianizing  the  Indians  of  Massa- 
chusetts, are  very  generally  known  and  highly  appreciated.  He,  in 
fact,  adopted  the  only  rational  method  for  the  accomplishing  of  his 
purpose.  It  was  a  favorite  maxim  with  him,  that  "  the  savages  must 
be  in  a  good  degree  civilized,  before  they  can  be  evangelized."  Hence 
he  fed  them  at  first  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  instead  of  such 
strong  meat,  as  the  most  metaphysical  mind  can  with  difficulty  digest. 
By  collecting  together  a  number  of  families  in  permanent  habitations, 
by  teaching  them  how  to  construct  more  comfortable  dwellings,  than 
those  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  by  instructing  them  in  agri- 
culture, orcharding,  and  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  by  inducing  them  to  understand  and  obey  the  more  plain  and 
practical  precepts  of  the  gospel,  he  made  them  feel  that  godliness  is 
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profitable  as  it  respects  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the 
hope  which  it  inspires  of  a  happier  life  to  come. 

By  these  means,  under  Divine  Providence,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  number  of  "  praying  towns," 
inhabited  by  the  children  of  the  forest.  The  principal  of  these  was 
Natick.  Here  the  rude  wigwam  was  succeeded  by  the  decent  framed 
house ;  the  apple-tree  took  place  of  the  trees  of  the  wood ;  grain  waved 
in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  where,  not  long  before,  stood  a  wilderness  im- 
pervious to  his  beams,  and  domestic  flocks  and  herds  grazed  in  the 
open  pastures,  where  but  lately  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  alone  were 
wont  to  prowl  for  prey.  A  school  for  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  was  founded  on  the  spot,  where  ignorance  and  indo- 
lence had  recently  reposed.  Prayer,  praise  and  thanksgiving  were 
heard  to  ascend  to  the  Father  of  all  good,  in  the  spirit  of  joyful  hope, 
where,  erewhile,  the  diabolical  powcio  was  howled  forth  to  the  imag- 
inary father  of  evil,  through  a  servile  and  soul-degrading  fear.  In  the 
sacred  though  lowly  chapel,  the  duties  of  Christianity  were  taught,  and 
its  holy  rites  administered,  and  many  of  the  red  men  walked  in  its 
commandments  and  ordinances  blameless. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  this  settlement,  when  a  respectable  En- 
glish family  moved  into  it  and  fixed  their  residence  among  the  abo- 
rigines. The  father  and  his  sons  were  competently  skilled  in  the  trade 
of  the  carpenter,  mason,  smith,  and  cordwainer ;  the  mother  and 
daughters,  in  knitting,  spinning,  weaving,  and  making  garments.  In 
addition  to  these  employments,  this  family  cultivated  a  farm  and 
managed  a  dairy.  They  were  of  essential  service  in  assisting  the  de- 
vout and  philanthropic  Eliot,  not  only  by  exhibiting  before  their  red 
neighbors  examples  of  piety,  virtue,  industry  and  economy,  but  by  in- 
instructing  them  in  the  most  necessary  and  useful  arts.  In  church,  in 
school,  and  in  their  daily  occupations,  they  mingled  with  the  natives 
on  the  footing  of  perfect  equality. 

At  this  time  there  resided  at  this  place  a  native,  but  little  past  the 
age  of  twenty  years,  whose  form  was  of  that  manly  beauty,  for  which 
the  aboriginal  Americans  were  so  justly  celebrated.  He  had  been  for 
a  considerable  time  a  pupil  of  Eliot  and  an  inmate  of  his  family.  He 
had  adopted  the  English  costume  and  manners.  In  his  person  and 
dress  he  was  remarkably  neat  and  tasteful,  and  in  his  deportment 
graceful  and  prepossessing.  He  had  studied,  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, several  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  was  well  instructed  in  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  and,  as  he  gave  abundant  evidence 
that  he  had  embraced  this  religion  with  his  whole  heart,  Eliot  was  now 
employing  him  as  a  schoolmaster  and  occasional  preacher  among  the 
lost  sheep  of  his  tribe.  Civilization  had  not  rendered  him  effeminate  ; 
for  he  retained  all  his  native  vigor,  and  might  justly  be  said  to  have 
gained  the  true  object  of  education,  that  is,  "  the  possession  of  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body."  In  addition  to  his  other  qualifications  he  was 
skillful  in  the  use  of  all  the  simples,  known  in  his  nation  to  be  effica- 
cious in  the  cure  of  diseases ;  and  was  not  unfrequently  called  upon 
as  a  physician,  by  the  white  people  in  the  neighboring  towns,  as  well 
as  by  those  of  his  own  color  in  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

Feeling  unbounded  gratitude  towards  Eliot,  his  spiritual  guide  and 
father,  his  friendship  was  very  naturally  extended  to  all  the  white 
vol.  m.  14 
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people,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted.  He  very  naturally  felt  a 
peculiar  attachment  to  the  only  white  family  in  his  native  village, 
whom  he  frequently  visited  ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  he  very  naturally 
felt  for  their  eldest  daughter,  Lydia,  about  his  own  age,  a  somewhat 
more  powerful  passion  than  friendship.  Nor  is  it  wholly  unnatural  to 
suppose  that  Lydia,  who  seldom  saw  any  young  men  of  her  own  com- 
plexion, should  at  least  respect  the  good  qualities  of  one,  whose  skin 
was  some  shades  darker  than  her  own.  In  reality,  both  felt  a  growing 
attachment  to  each  other,  though  both  were  sensible  of  the  inexpedi- 
ency, if  not  impropriety,  of  cherishing  it. 

The  increasing  mutual  fondness  of  these  young  persons  could  not 
long  escape  the  penetrating  eye  of  Lydia's  anxious  mother,  who,  to- 
gether with  her  father,  reprimanded  her  severely,  and  took  measures 
entirely  to  prevent  in  future  the  visits  of  Bran,  which  was  the  name  of 
our  hero.  His  parents  also  felt  that  natural  aversion  to  intermar- 
riages, which  is  in  a  great  degree  prevalent  among  all  nations,  even  of 
the  same  color ;  and  they  used  their  most  strenuous  exertions  to  direct 
the  affections  of  their  son  to  a  more  suitable  object. 

What  were  the  feelings,  on  this  occasion,  of  the  two  lovers,  (for  so  1 
may  as  well  denominate  them  at  once,)  I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  ; 
or,  if  he  or  she  insists  on  a  description  of  them,  one  may  be  found  in 
almost  any  play,  novel  or  romance,  that  is  worth  a  perusal.  I  proceed 
with  my  narrative. 

In  a  few  days  Lydia  was  taken  ill  with  a  fever.  An  English  physician 
was  sent  for,  who  came  and  prescribed,  but  without  effect.  Another 
was  called  in  for  consultation.  Still  she  grew  worse,  and  at  length 
was  declared  past  recovery.  At  this  solemn  period,  the  parents  were 
advised  to  consult  Bran,  who  had  been  frequently  successful  in  difficult 
cases.  In  that  state  of  desperation,  in  which  a  drowning  man  catches 
at  a  straw,  her  parents  consented.  He  came  and  prescribed  ;  the  fever 
speedily  left  her;  and  she  gradually  recovered  her  former  state  of 
health,  strength  and  vivacity. 

Which  had  the  greatest  efficacy  in  her  restoration,  the  company  and 
conversation  of  the  physician,  or  the  simples,  which  he  prescribed  as 
medicine,  I  will  not  undertake  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  that,  during 
his  visits  he  found  an  opportunity  to  declare  his  strong  and  unalterable 
affection  for  his  patient,  and  she  to  declare  that,  as  she  owed  her  life 
to  him,  the  remainder  of  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  his 
happiness. 

At  this  time  King  Philip's  war  was  raging,  and  the  English  inhabit- 
ants, being  jealous  that  the  "  praying  Indians"  would  join  their  ene- 
mies, barbarously  seized  them,  and  hurried  them  down  to  an  island  in 
the  harbor  of  Boston,  where  they  were  closely  confined  and  carefully 
guarded.  Bran,  with  a  very  few  others,  was  permitted  to  remain  at 
home,  and  assist  in  guarding  the  garrison  of  Lydia's  father ;  but  her 
parents  still  persisting  in  their  opposition  to  her  tender  regard  for  him, 
immediately  on  the  restoration  of  her  health,  sent  her  to  Medfield,  to 
reside  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  who  had  no  children ;  hoping  that,  by 
uniting  with  those  of  her  own  nation  only,  her  unhappy  predilection 
would  be  overcome.  Here  her  friends  made  use  of  every  expedient 
they  could  devise,  to  induce  her  to  transfer  her  affections.  At  one 
time  they  assailed  her  with  the  most  serious  expostulations  ;  at  another 
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attacked  her  with  sarcastic  raillery.  Among  other  things,  such  doggrel 
as  the  following  was  handed  round  among  her  young  associates  : — 

"  Fair  Lydia  thinks  it  right. 

Most  closely  to  unite 

The  red  rose  and  the  white." 

"  Sure  Lydia  would  live  on  the  cheapest  plan, 
She  asks  nothing  more  than  Indian  Bran." 

But  all  these  exertions  drew  nothing  from  the  unfortunate  girl  but 
sighs  and  tears. 

But  a  few  days  elapsed,  ere  another  kind  of  trouble  fell  upon  her 
and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  ill-fated  town,  in  which  she  re- 
sided. At  day-break  they  were  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  the  tre- 
mendous war-whoop  of  the  savage  enemy ;  most  of  their  buildings 
were  reduced  to  ashes  ;  a  large  number  of  the  people  were  slaughtered  ; 
and  many  were  led  captive  into  the  wilderness.  Among  the  latter 
were  Lydia  and  her  uncle  and  aunt. 

The  news  of  this  disaster  reached  Bran  and  his  associates,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  he  instantly  resolved  to  rescue  his  beloved 
Lydia,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  He  disappeared  from  the  garrison  ; 
exchanged  his  English  dress  for  the  costume  of  the  savage  warrior ; 
painted  his  face  in  the  most  terrific  style ;  supplied  himself  with  the 
best  of  arms  and  ammunition  ;  and  filled  his  pack  with  a  plenty  of  pro- 
vision, not  forgetting  a  purse  of  money  and  a  large  flask  of  occapee, 
the  Indian  name  for  rum,  well  knowing  the  power  of  both,  either  in 
savage  or  civilized  society.  Thus  provided,  he  steered  immediately  for 
the  Wachuset,  having  learned  from  spies,  some  weeks  before,  that  the 
general  rendezvous  of  the  enemy  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
mountain. 

By  rapid  traveling  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  night,  and  till  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  most  of  the  way  through  a  pathless 
wilderness,  he  began  to  ascend  the  Wachuset.  Having  arrived  at  such 
a  height,  as  enabled  him  to  overlook  the  surrounding  country  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  he  halted  to  take  a  survey  ;  and  immediately  discov- 
ered, at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  the  smoke,  high  curling 
from  the  Indian  encampment.  He  here  seated  himself  upon  a  log, 
resolving  to  take  some  rest  and  refreshment,  of  which  till  now  he  had 
scarcely  thought,  since  the  commencement  of  his  expedition.  He 
watched  and  listened  with  intense  anxiety.  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
he  heard,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  camp,  a  most 
dismal  funereal  howl  of  hundreds  of  human  voices,  which  was  res- 
ponded by  an  innumerable  multitude  stationed  in  the  reverberating 
forest.  This  arose  from  the  party  just  returned  from  Medfield,  and 
was  repeated  as  many  times  as  they  had  lost  warriors  in  the  assault. 
To  these  horrible  howlings  succeeded  the  triumphant  yells  of  the 
savages,  according  to  the  numbers  they  had  butchered  and  brought 
away  captive  ;  and  these,  too,  were  echoed  from  the  rendezvous  with 
astounding  vociferation. 

By  the  time  these  hideous  noises  had  subsided,  night  overspread  the 
dense  forest,  and  no  objects  were  visible,  excepting  the  gloomy  light 
of  the  watch-fires,  which  dimly  shone  among  the  towering  ever- 
greens. A  feast  was  speedily  prepared  with  the  spoils  they  had 
taken,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  night  was  made  hideous  with  noisy 
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riot  and  reveling.  Bran  now  matured  his  plan  of  operation  for  the 
morning.  He  determined  to  use  that  treachery,  which,  by  savages,  is 
called  stratagem,  and,  by  civilized  nations,  policy  in  war.  He  resolved 
to  appear  among  the  enemy  at  sunrise,  to  declare  himself  a  deadly  foe 
to  the  white  men,  to  enlist  with  those  who  desired  their  extermination, 
and  to  watch  a  favorable  opportunity  to  desert  with  the  object  of  his 
fondest  affection. 

At  dawn  of  day  he  moved  towards  the  camp,  and  at  sunrise  pre- 
sented himself  before  it.  The  first  object,  that  met  his  eye,  was  a 
lovely  white  female  tied  to  a  stake,  surrounded  with  dry  combustibles. 
At  a  short  distance  stood,  spectators  of  the  horrid  scene,  a  group  of 
despairing,  heart-broken  captives.  Around,  in  smaller  and  larger  cir- 
cles, the  savages  were  dancing  and  shouting  with  the  frenzied  ferocity 
of  demons.  At  the  sight  of  Bran  all  became  instantly  still  and  silent. 
A  chief  approached  and  conducted  him  within  the  inmost  circle  of 
warriors,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  wretched  victim  was  bound  to  the 
stake,  ready  to  be  sacrificed  by  lingering  tortures  to  relentless  cruelty. 
The  victim  was  Lydia.  Bran  instantly  knew  her  ;  but  he  was  so  dis- 
guised by  dress  and  painting,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  recog- 
nize him.  As  far  as  in  his  power  he  concealed  and  suppressed  his 
agonizing  sensations,  and  addressed  the  warrior  chiefs,  in  their  own 
language,  to  the  following  effect ; — 

Brothers — I  have  been  deceived.  I  thought  the  white  men  the  children  of 
the  great  and  good  spirit ;  but  I  have  found  them  to  be  the  spawn  of  Hohomok. 
Their  religion  is  made  of  good  words  and  bad  deeds.  They  say  they  love  In- 
dians ;  but  they  only  covet  the  lands  of  Indians.  I  and  all  my  tribe  have  been 
friends  of  white  men;  we  are  now  their  foes.  The  white  men  have  made  pris- 
oners of  my  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  friends.  I  hunger  after  revenge. 
1  thirst  for  white  men's  blood.     I  take  hold  of  the  same  tomahawk  with  you. 

Brothers — I  know  that  young  woman  at  the  stake.  Give  her  up  to  me.  Let 
me  be  her  torturer.  Let  her  blood  in  part  allay  the  burning  thirst,  that  is  con- 
suming my  vitals.  I  know  some  of  the  other  captives.  Let  me  torture  them. 
It  will  increase  their  torment  to  know  that  it  is  inflicted  by  me. 

Brothers — I  have  done.  My  heart  is  yours  already.  Will  you  accept  my  hand 
to  help  you  to  annihilate  the  white  men  ? 

This  talk  was  received  with  loud  shouts  of  approbation,  and  Bran 
was  adopted  as  a  chief.  Lydia  was  given  up  to  his  disposal.  While 
he  was  releasing  her  from  the  stake,  he  informed  her  who  he  was, 
what  was  his  object,  and  how  she  must  conduct  herself.  He  told  her 
he  must  appear  to  treat  her  with  severity,  in  presence  of  the  Indians, 
and  that  she  must  quietly  submit,  the  better  to  conceal  their  intention 
to  desert.  Having  unbound  her,  he  carried  her  fainting  to  a  wigwam, 
which  was  appropriated  to  his  use,  spread  his  blanket  on  the  ground, 
placed  her  upon  it  and  administered  cordials  and  other  refreshments, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  which  soon  revived  her.  He 
now  learned  that  the  cause  of  her  sentence  to  the  torture  was  her  en- 
deavoring to  escape  from  captivity  ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
were  forced  to  be  spectators  of  the  sacrifice,  to  deter  them  from  a  sim- 
ilar attempt. 

Bran's  next  object  was  to  get  Lydia's  uncle  and  aunt  into  his  pos- 
session. For  this  purpose,  he  invited  to  his  wigwam  the  three  Indians, 
who  captured  Lydia  and  her  relatives,  and  consequently  claimed  them 
as  their  property.  Here,  after  telling  them^in  her  hearing,  how  he 
meant  to  torture  her  and  her  relations,  if  he  could  gain  possession  of 
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them,  he  made  a  handsome  present  in  money  to  her  late  master,  and 
the  still  more  grateful  donation  of  a  generous  dram  of  occapee ;  offer- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  trade  with  the  other  two  on  the  same  condi- 
tions. His  proposal  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  the  captives  delivered 
into  his  custody.  He  would  gladly  have  purchased  more  of  them,  but 
feared  that,  by  attempting  too  much,  he  should  meet  with  a  disastrous 
disappointment. 

The  three  Indians  having  retired,  well  satisfied  with  his  treatment  of 
themselves  and  the  prisoners,  he  gave  the  latter  brief  directions  how 
to  behave,  and  then  invited  the  principal  chiefs  to  a  council  of  war. 
He  told  them,  that  the  white  men  knew  where  they  were,  and  that  on 
the  next  day  a  numerous  and  powerful  army  would  attack  them.  He 
advised  them,  therefore,  to  send  off,  towards  Connecticut  river,  the  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  that  the  stout  and  brave  warriors 
should  remain  where  they  now  were,  to  give  the  Englishmen  battle. 
His  plan  was  approved,  and  preparations  immediately  made  to  carry  it 
into  execution. 

It  was  proposed  that  small  guards  should  be  placed  on  all  sides  of 
the  camp,  and  that  the  main  body  should  sleep  on  their  arms.  As 
Bran's  wigwam  was  one  of  the  outermost,  and  barricaded  with  logs,  it 
was  designated  as  one  of  the  guard-houses,  and  his  company  was 
appointed  as  one  of  the  guards.  At  dark,  Bran  planted  his  sentinels, 
in  a  line  with  the  guard-house,  on  each  side  of  it,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  it  and  from  each  other,  promising  to  relieve  them  at  mid- 
night, by  those,  who  were  to  sleep  at  his  quarters  till  that  time.  A 
death-like  silence  now  prevailed  throughout  the  camp,  when  Bran  drew 
forth  his  flask  of  occapee,  having  previously  infused  into  it  a  strong 
decoction  of  soporific  herbs,  and  treated  his  joyous  soldiers  to  a 
dram,  which  speedily  laid  them  asleep  for  the  night.  They  might 
now  have  easily  destroyed  the  sleeping  foemen ;  but,  knowing  that 
their  death  would  be  avenged  by  the  destruction  of  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  their  captive  countrymen,  they  permitted  them  to  sleep  un- 
molested. 

The  desired  hour  of  escape  had  now  arrived.  No  time  was  lost. 
Bran  slung  his  pack,  replenished  with  provisions,  and  seized  his  trusty 
rifle.  The  uncle  did  the  same  with  the  best  supplied  pack  and  the 
best  rifle  and  accoutrements,  belonging  to  the  Indians.  The  aunt  and 
niece  took  each  a  brace  of  pistols  and  suitable  ammunition,  which  the 
Indians  had  recently  plundered  from  the  English.  Bran  moved  for- 
ward, Lydia  and  her  aunt  followed  rank  entire,  and  her  uncle  brought 
up  the  rear.  Their  homeward  march  was  rapid,  being  quickened  by 
the  most  animating  hope  and  most,  appalling  fear. 

Daylight  found  them  among  the  ruins  of  Lancaster.  Here  they  se- 
creted themselves  among  the  rubbish  in  the  cellar  of  a  house,  that  had 
been  demolished,  with  most  of  the  buildings  in  that  town,  but  a  few 
weeks  before.  As  it  happened,  however,  their  fear  of  being  pursued 
was  groundless  ;  for  so  soon  as  the  Indians  discovered  that  Bran  had 
deserted  with  his  white  associates,  and  that  their  companions  in  arms 
were  in  a  sleep,  from  which  they  could  not  rouse  them,  they  were 
struck  with  a  panic.  They  concluded  that  he  was  a  sorcerer,  and 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  pursue  him.  Fearing  also  that  an  English 
army  might  be  on  the  way  to  meet  them,  they  hastily  decamped,  leav- 
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ing  the  sleeping  guard,  should  they  ever  chance  to  wake,  to  follow 
thern  and  explain  the  mystery  of  their  enchantment. 

Bran  and  his  companions  lay  concealed  the  whole  of  the  day,  and 
at  night  set  forward  with  renewed  vigor  and  alacrity.  They  traveled 
all  night ;  and  the  next  morning  the  sun  rose  upon  them  in  the  hospit- 
able township  of  Concord.  The  worthy  inhabitants  of  this  place  wel- 
comed them  with  hearty  congratulations,  and  furnished  them  with 
horses  and  an  escort  for  the  remainder  of  their  journey.  About  noon 
the  parents  of  Lydia  had  the  inexpressible  happiness  of  embracing 
their  daughter,  and  brother  and  sister,  and  of  most  heartily  thanking 
their  deliverer  ;  who,  having  scoured  the  paint  from  his  countenance, 
appeared  about  as  light-colored  and  comely,  in  their  eyes,  as  many  of 
tjieir  own  sun-burnt  countrymen.  He  now  demanded  the  release  of 
the  "  praying  Indians"  from  their  cruel  confinement,  declaring  that 
they  were  all  as  ready  as  himself  to  be  serviceable  to  the  English  ;  and, 
by  the  kind  co-operation  of  Eliot  and  Gookin,  they  were  soon  restored 
to  their  former  dwellings. 

The  reader,  especially  the  youthful  reader,  is,  no  doubt,  anxious  to 
know  if  this  second  Othello  was  finally  married  to  the  Desdemona, 
whom  he  had  twice  rescued  from  the  very  jaws  of  death.  He  was — 
and  by  "  that  holy  man  of  God,  the  apostle  Eliot ;"  and,  in  so  far  as 
my  information  extends,  they  lived  and  died  as  virtuously,  piously  and 
happily,  as  most  married  couples,  whose  complexion  is  the  same.    B. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  I  found  myself  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  of  the  Applesbury  regiment,  an  event,  with  the  mention  of 
which  my  last  number  closes.  This  station  had  long  been  the  chief 
object  of  my  ambition,  and  nown  whe  I  had  attained  it,  I  began  to  look 
back,  and  count  the  cost. 

In  the  first  place,  my  paternal  inheritance  was  quite  expended, — 
the  last  hundred  dollars  of  it  being  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  my  new 
uniform. 

In  the  second  place,  I  was  quite  disqualified  for  the  peaceful,  civic 
profession  in  which  I  had  been  educated  ;  and,  instead  of  writs,  pleas, 
demurrers,  and  the  other  quiet  technicalities  of  the  law,  my  mind  ran 
entirely  upon  guns,  drums,  trumpets,  and  military  musters. 

In  the  third  place, — and  what  I  felt  more  than  all, — I  was  a  disap- 
pointed lover  ;  I  had  seen  the  mistress  of  my  affections,  snatched  from 
my  arms  by  a  withered  old  bachelor, — and  all  because  I  had  loved  my 
country  and  its  service  better  than  myself. 

In  the  fourth  place,  (for  I  have  vowed  to  conceal  nothing ;  but  in 
that  spirit  of  devotedness  to  the  good  of  my  fellow  citizens,  which  has 
distinguished  all  my  conduct,  to  make  a  full  confession,)  I  had  unfor- 
tunately contracted  a  habit  of  drinking,  which  made  daily  inroads  on 
my  constitution  and  my  character.     In  these  days  of  temperance  so- 
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cieties,  this  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  as  a  heavy  item  in  the  account. 
At  that  time,  it  was  less  thought  of,  since  it  was  the  universal  custom, 
in  all  regiments  of  the  militia,  with  which  I  had  any  acquaintance,  for 
the  officers,  on  every  muster  day,  to  get  gloriously  drunk  in  their 
country's  service. 

So  stood  one  side  of  my  account  current  with  the  world  and  the 
militia.  On  summing  it  up,  I  thought  then,  and  I  think  now,  that  the 
amount  was  sufficiently  serious.  But,  to  counterbalance  it,  there  stood 
arrayed,  on  the  other  side,  the  following  items : — 

First,  Military  Glory ! 

It  deserves  a  line  by  itself — Military  Glory  !  The  unwarlike, 
unambitious  reader  may  cry,  Fudge !  but,  for  all  that,  there  is  some- 
thing in  it.  Something,  I  cannot  tell  what ;  but  something  that  will 
induce  a  man  to  relinquish  all  other  of  life's  pursuits  and  pleasures ; 
something  that  absorbs  the  soul,  and  makes  one  insensible  of  pain,  of 
mortification,  of  poverty,  of  disgrace  ;  something,  the  recollection  of 
which,  consoles  me  even  in  an  almshouse,  and  makes  my  heart  swell 
with  the  remembrance  of  former  delights  ! 

Secondly,  The  pleasure  of  wearing  a  blue  uniform  flushed  with  red, 
riding  on  horse-back  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  and  being  much  ad- 
mired, as  Spenser  expresses  it, 

Of  fools,  women  and  boys, — 

the  gaping  crowd,  who  follow  in  every  great  man's  train. 

Thirdly,  The  noble  consciousness  of  serving  my  country. 

These  three  considerations,  at  that  time,  seemed  to  me  sufficient  to 
raise  a  heavy  balance  in  favor  of  the  militia.  I  have  often  reconsidered 
the  matter,  especially  since  my  retirement  to  this,  my  present  asylum  ; 
and,  though  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  sometimes  had  my  misgivings, 
(as  who  has  not?)  yet,  on  the  most  settled  and  serious  estimate  of  the 
matter,  I  am  satisfied,  I  was  right, — satisfied  that,  when  1  commenced 
my  career  as  colonel,  I  was  vastly  in  debt  to  the  militia  ;  and  my  in- 
debtedness to  it  has  since  gone  on  every  day  increasing. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  write  the  military  history  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  I  therefore  shall  not  enter  into  details  of  my  achievements  as 
a  colonel.  I  have  desired  rather,  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  aspirant 
after  military  renown,  to  show  the  steps  by  which  I  obtained  a  prefer- 
ment so  honorable  to  myself,  and  so  useful  to  my  country ;  the  deeds 
which  rendered  that  preferment  so  honorable  on  the  one  hand,  and  so 
useful  on  the  other,  I  shall  leave  to  be  recorded  by  other  pens. 

Let  me  observe,  however,  that  the  meridian  glory  of  my  military 
career  corresponded  exactly  with  the  era  of  the  last  war,  and  that, 
beside  my  ever-to-be-remembered  deeds  of  valor  at  fall  reviews,  and 
spring  inspections,  I  attained  immortal  renown  in  that  famous  cam- 
paign on  Boston  Common,  in  which  the  Massachusetts  militia  so  en- 
tirely routed  the  British  fleet,  which  was  cruising  off  the  harbor.  At 
this  eventful  period,  my  well-known  vigor  and  activity  caused  my  ser- 
vices to  be  in  the  greatest  demand,  and  I  was  continually  passing  from 
one  corner  of  the  state  to  the  other,  on  military  duty.  By  way  of 
specimen  of  my  wonderful  courage  and  success,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  briefly  describing  a  single  incident  in  my  career,  which,  at  the  time, 
made  a  great  noise,  and  was  thought  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
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honorable  to  the  militia,  of  any  thing  that  happened  in  the  course  of 
the  war. 

I  was  stationed,  with  three  or  four  companies  under  my  command, 
to  protect  a  considerable  town  on  the  sea-coast,  against  the  insults  of 
the  enemy's  fleet.  On  a  point  of  land,  projecting  into  the  sea,  was  a 
considerable  fort,  built  with  much  art,  and  every  way  admirably  fitted 
for  service,  except  that  it  had  no  guns  in  it.  However,  in  the  centre 
of  the  fort  was  a  watch-house,  where  a  corporal's  guard  was  stationed, 
my  head-quarters  being  in  the  town,  about  half  a  mile  distant. 

One  very  dark,  rainy  night,  when  every  thing  was  still  in  the  town, 
and  the  corporal  and  his  guard, — like  prudent  men,  as  they  were, — slept 
quietly  under  cover  of  the  guard-house,  one  of  the  enemy's  cruisers, 
which  lay  some  three  miles  distant  in  the  offing,  sent  a  boat's  crew 
ashore,  to  attack  the  fort.  They  reached  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  the 
little  promontory  on  which  our  fortifications  had  been  thrown  up,  and, 
under  protection  of  the  darkness,  they  scaled  the  walls  of  the  fort, 
made  the  corporal  and  his  guard  prisoners,  and  set  fire  to  the  watch- 
house.  As  the  fort  had  no  guns,  they  were  not  able  to  fire  upon  the 
town  ;  such  is  the  wisdom  of  placing  no  armament  in  those  fortifica- 
tions which  are  intrusted  to  the  militia  !  Indeed,  so  great  is  the  fer- 
tility of  their  resources,  and  the  greatness  of  their  courage,  that,  on 
most  occasions,  they  do  better  without  arms  than  with  them  ;  and  I 
have  often  thought  that  the  muskets  they  carry  might  be  laid  aside 
as  quite  uselesss.     But  this  is  a  digression. 

Like  a  wise  and  vigilant  commander,  I  happened  that  night,  just  as 
the  watch-house  blazed  up,  to  be  looking  out  of  my  chamber  window, 
being  kept  awake,  by  a  very  severe  tooth-ache ;  and,  I  no  sooner  saw 
the  light,  than,  guessing  what  might  be  the  matter,  I  sprung  out  of  bed, 
and  bawling  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  soon  raised  the  whole  household. 
They  commenced  bawling,  also,  and  soon  raised  the  whole  town. 
Lights  began  to  dance  from  window  to  window,  the  church  bell  began 
to  ring,  the  children  to  cry,  the  dogs  to  bark,  the  pigs  to  squeal,  and 
the  huge  uproar  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  enemy  in  the  fort,  and 
suggested  to  them  the  wisdom  of  retreat. 

Accordingly,  they  hastened  to  embark,  and  before  I  could  get  a  ser- 
geant and  ten  men  equipped  for  action,  the  enemy  were  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  shore,  rowing  with  might  and  main,  for  the  ship.  Not 
content,  however,  with  escaping,  and  expecting,  I  suppose,  that  a 
single  cannon  shot  would  drive  all  the  militia  out  of  the  town,  and 
cause  even  the  valiant  heart  of  Colonel  Burdock  himself  to  quake 
within  him,  they  pointed  a  gun  which  was  fixed  in  the  centre  of  their 
boat,  either  at  the  church  bell,  or  at  the  colonel's  quarters ;  as  the 
world  has  generally  supposed,  at  the  former,  but  as  I  have  always  be- 
lieved, at  the  latter. 

But  whatever  they  aimed  at,  the  rebound  of  the  gun  was  so  forci- 
ble, as  to  beat  a  plank  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  which  filled  with 
water,  and  sunk  immediately. 

Rari  apparent  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto. 

Some  sunk,  some  swam,  some  caught  at  oars  and  seats,  and  floated  as 
they  could.  The  town's  people  launched  their  boats  immediately,  and 
picking  up  the  swimming  rascals,  delivered  them  over  to  the  military 
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authority ;  and  these  prisoners,  captured  by  the  valor  of  the  militia, 
were  next  day  marched  off  to  Boston,  with  great  ceremony.  The  cor- 
poral and  his  guard  had  been  picked  up  among  the  rest,  and  were  re- 
stored to  the  embraces  of  their  companions  in  arms  ;  and  the  skill 
and  courage,  with  which  I  had  repelled  the  danger  that  threatened  us, 
were  the  theme  of  universal  conversation.  At  low  water,  the  enemy's 
gun  was  fished  up  from  the  bottom,  and  is  preserved  to  this  day,  in 
eternal  remembrance  of  the  thing.  I  have  lately  understood  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  governor  to  have  a  suitable  inscription  engraved 
upon  it. 

While  the  war  lasted,  being  in  the  pay  of  the  government,  I  did 
very  well ;  but  at  the  return  of  peace,  I  began  to  feel  the  conse- 
quences of  the  derangement  of  my  private  affairs.  I  wa&  harassed 
by  duns  and  constables,  sued,  imprisoned,  and  sworn  out  of  gaol.  My 
heart  swells  with  emotion  at  the  thought  of  my  abasement ;  the  truth, 
however,  must  be  told  ;  but  it  shall  be  as  briefly  as  possible.  Dunned, 
sued,  imprisoned,  even  the  consciousness  of  my  military  glory  some- 
times failed  to  support  me,  and  I  sought  consolation  in  the  bottle. 
Things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till,  at  last,  I  was  obliged  to  resign 
my  colonel's  commission.  I  sunk  gradually  into  obscurity,  but  still 
retained  my  love  for  military  affairs  ;  and  when,  at  last  I  could  do  no 
better,  I  was  content  to  swab  out  the  artillery  of  the  regiment  I  had 
once  commanded. 

Of  late  years,  I  have  found  a  refuge  in  the  Applebury  almshouse. 
My  employment  is  picking  oakum  ;  for  the  bruises  received  by  some 
twenty  falls  from  my  horse,  in  the  course  of  my  military  career,  have 
incapacitated  me  for  any  more  active  labor  ;  circumstances  have  com- 
pelled me  to  purge  and  live  cleanly  ;  I  solace  my  leisure  hours  with 
meditations  on  military  glory,  and  the  vanity  of  earthly  things ;  and, 
having  lived  a  soldier,  I  hope  to  die  a  philosopher. 

Bellerophon  Burdock. 


WALKING. 


The  English  are  the  handsomest  race  of  men  on  earth,  only 
because  they  walk  more  than  any  other  people.  Man  is  a  traveling 
animal,  and  a  state  of  rest  is  unnatural ;  he  outrages  nature  and  pro- 
propriety  when  he  rides,  having  been  created  to  walk.  The  first 
inventor  of  wheels  might  have  been  better  employed  ;  he  has  filled  the 
civilized  world  with  indolence  and  disease.  There  are  more  strange 
vehicles  than  can  be  classed  or  named.  The  greatest  mechanical 
geniuses  of  the  age  study  only  to  promote  locomotion  by  means  of 
railways,  Macadam  roads  and  velocipedes.  They  are,  like  lovers, 
bent  upon  annihilating  time  and  space.  Had  Archimedes  lived  now, 
he  would  have  studied  not  to  move  the  world,  but  to  propel  a  rail-road 
car.  The  velocipede  is  the  least  objectionable  of  all  vehicles  ;  it  has 
a  sort  of  ostrich  gait,  neither  walking  nor  yet  riding.  The  body  rests, 
but  the  feet  move. 

I  suppose  that,  after  man  fell,  one  of  his  first  propensities  was  to  catch 
a  horse  and  ride.  Cain,  probably,  had  an  aversion  to  walking.  Na- 
vol.  m.  15 
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tionally,  the  best  riders  are  the  most  barbarous  people.  The  Turk, 
who  seldom  walks  across  the  street,  and  who  ties  his  beautiful  wife  in 
a  sack  and  throws  her  into  the  Bosphorus,  is  more  at  home  in  the  sad- 
dle than  on  the  cushion.  I  was  an  early  walker  ;  while  a  mere  boy  I 
used  to  walk  eight  miles  to  school ;  and  I  remember  with  pride,  that,  in 
my  sports,  I  never  bestrode  a  twig,  to  beguile  the  way  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  ride.  When  I  was  a  young  man  I  lacked  something  to  do, 
like  Hotspur  ;  so,  I  rose  one  morning  early,  and  followed  the  sun  west- 
ward. This  was  at  Philadelphia,  and  I  carried  a  small  gun  over  the 
mountains.  I  had  ten  dollars,  and  a  draft  on  Marietta,  for  all  the  rest 
of  my  wealth,  which  was  something  less  than  fifty  dollars  more.  I 
was  so  prudent  at  the  green  age  of  nineteen,  that  I  insured  against 
my  own  prodigality,  by  traveling  with  the  draft  instead  of  the  money ; 
well  knowing,  that  what  I  had  not  I  could  not  spend.  But,  like 
other  younkers,  I  forgot  the  future,  and  loitered  along  by  the  green 
meadows,  the  waving  woods  and  falling  waters,  till  I  had  exhausted 
my  funds  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Then  I  roasted 
pigeons,  squirrels,  and  other  game.  I  lodged  wherever  I  could  make 
it  convenient.  Once  I  slept  in  a  sheepfold,  by  the  side  of  the  bleaters, 
and  had  I  but  had  a  large  knife,  I  might  have  supped  upon  mutton, 
for  I  had  become  tired  of  game.  At  the  Juniata  I  found  an  over- 
hanging shelf  of  rock,  which  I  spread  with  leaves  and  boughs,  after  I 
had  built  a  little  parapet  near  the  river,  lest  in  a  disturbed  slumber  I 
should  roll  over  the  precipice.  The  roar  of  waters  was  a  lullaby,  and 
I  was  above  the  reach  of  the  spray.  The  water-spirits  held  a  meeting 
that  night ;  I  assuredly  heard  shouts  and  voices  from  below,  mingled 
with  the  tumult  of  the  fall.  On  the  next  night  I  lodged,  much  to  my 
mind,  upon  clean  straw,  with  a  bag  of  wheat  for  a  bolster.  To  be  sure, 
I  was  somewhat  tickled  about  the  face,  like  Bottom ;  but  I  drew  the 
straw  around  me  with  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  independence.  At 
midnight  I  was  roused  by  a  rustling  in  it,  and,  raising  my  body 
suddenly,  I  beheld  a  huge  black  dog  standing  within  a  yard  of 
me  ;  luckily,  his  fright  was  greater  than  mine ;  he  emitted  a  half 
smothered  yelp,  like  the  cur  in  Christabelle,  and  was  off  in  an  in- 
stant to  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  he  sat  baying  the  moon  till  the  old 
cock  crowed  from  the  great  beam.  Doubtless  a  dog  is  accessible  to 
superstitious  fears,  like  a  man.  What  is  known,  man  and  beast  can 
grapple  with;  but  the  unknown  is  too  dreadful.  The  imagination 
creates  more  monsters  than  ever  nature  made.  In  a  few  days  I  be- 
came tired  of  this  sylvan  life,  and  longed  for  knives  and  forks,  and 
napkins,  and  drew  from  my  pocket  for  the  fiftieth  time,  an  old  Savan- 
nah bank  bill,  which  seemed  but  an  unpromising  subject  for  such 
distant  circulation.  I  would  have  sold  all  my  interest  in  it  for  a  tenth 
of  its  nominal  value.  However,  I  walked  boldly  into  the  Independ- 
ent Harrisburgh  Wagoner's  Rest,  under  the  Laurel  Ridge,  and 
called  for  the  "  Farmer's  Fare,"  which  was  promised  to  travelers  on 
the  sign.  The  landlady  set  before  me,  a  beef-bone,  a  rhind  of  pork, 
two  cold  potatoes,  and  a  bowl  of  butter-milk.  Luxury  is  comparative, 
and  my  fare  had  lately  been  so  indifferent  that  I  enjoyed  this  ban- 
quet. I  offered  the  Georgia  scrip  with  the  more  confidence,  thinking 
that  the  publican  could  not  much  object  to  the  money,  if  I  should  for- 
bear to  speak  in  dispraise  of  the  dinner.     As  bold  measures  are  best 
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among  strangers,  I  even  asked  him  if  he  had  not  overcharged  me  : 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  for  a  snatch  we  charge  a  fippenny  bit,  and  I  can't 
afford  a  dinner  like  that  for  a  cent  less  than  eleven  pence."  I  told 
him  it  was  dear,  but  that  I  would  be  satisfied  if  he  would  give  me 
silver  in  change,  for  I  feared  that  he  also  had  some  Savannah  bills  ; 
Avhereupon  he  counted  out  nine  dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents  in  cur- 
rent coin.  I  could  now  afford  to  linger  for  a  week  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  I  visited  many  spots  of  great  freshness  and  beauty. 

The  Alleghany  mountains  are  singular  ridges,  running  parallel,  with 
wide  valleys  or  glades  between  them.  They  have  few  pinnacles  or 
cliffs  ;  but  they  are  generally  rounded.  The  views,  however,  are  often 
very  beautiful.  The  ridges  are  covered  with  noble  forests,  and  the 
valleys  are  cultivated  and  watered  with  streams.  On  the  side  of  the 
mountain  the  glades  are  open  to  the  eye  till  lost  in  distance,  and 
other  blue  ridges  of  the  mountains  are  seen  beyond.  The  forests  here, 
and  in  the  west,  are  unequaled  on  the  earth.  In  the  east,  there  is 
more  gorgeous  vegetation,  and  more  profusion  of  flowers.  But  a  for- 
est in  the  east  is  a  tangled  jungle,  the  lurking  place  of  serpents  and 
beasts  of  prey,  and  the  region  of  miasma.  In  the  west,  no  tiger 
prowls,  no  serpent  coils  itself  around  the  branches,  no  noisome  vapor 
strikes  with  disease  and  death.  The  huge  trunks  of  trees  stand  so 
near  that  the  branches  and  tops  interlock  and  exclude  the  sun.  There 
is  no  underbrush  or  grass.  The  noiseless  step  falls  upon  the  moist 
decaying  leaf,  and  the  solitude  is  unshaken  but  by  the  dashing  of  a 
rivulet  or  the  distant  sound  of  the  wind  waving  the  tree  tops.  This 
describes  but  the  commencement  of  a  peregrination,  which  in  four 
months  I  extended  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  may  hereafter  de- 
scribe. G.  W. 


THE    COMET    AND    THE    CHOLERA. 
A   LETTER   TO    THE    EDITORS    ON    POPULAR    EXCITEMENT. 

How  easily  mankind  are  gulled !  How  slight  are  the  causes  which 
often  suffice  to  throw  the  public  into  a  fever !  Who,  that  has  lived  in 
Massachusetts  for  the  last  six  months,  can  wonder  at  the  popular 
delirium  caused  by  the  Rev.  Titus  Oates,  or  the  executions  at  Salem, 
for  which  our  beloved  "Bay  State"  yet  blusheth?  Me  seemeth,  that 
there  must  be  a  bump  on  the  human  noddle,  not  yet  discovered  by 
phrenologists,  which  should  be  called  the  organ  of  morbid  admirative- 
ness.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  lords  of  creation  are  naturally 
prone  to  gloat  on  whatever  is  strange,  monstrous,  wicked,  and  horrible. 
A  man  shall  pass  through  Washington-street  with  a  head  upon  his 
shoulders,  a  handsome  head,  with  its  full  complement  of  organs,  and 
no  one  will  look  at  him  twice  ;  but  let  a  being  appear  with  two  heads, 
though  it  be  but  a  swine,  and  man  and  boy  run  to  see.  A  man  with 
a  long  beard,  nay,  a  fellow  without  a  nose,  shall  attract  universal 
attention.  There  are,  perhaps,  a  hundred  good  men  in  Boston,  whom 
no  one  esteems  objects  of  curiosity  ;  but  thousands  left  their  homes 
and  traveled  scores  of  miles  to  enjoy  the  dying  agonies  of  the  monster 
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Mina.  To  sum  up  the  case,  less  is  said  of  Daniel  Webster  and  John 
Marshall,  who  are  growing  gray  in  the  exercise  of  the  noblest  func- 
tions of  humanity,  than  of  some  who  hold  clerkships  in  certain  depart- 
ments, to  whom  the  inditing  of  political  paragraphs  has  proved,  liter- 
ally, bed,  board,  washing  and  lodging. 

I  have  a  passion  for  botany,  and  am  wont,  in  the  spring,  to  plant 
flower-seeds  in  all  the  land  I  can  call  my  own, — a  possession  which  may 
easily  be  measured  with  a  yard-stick.  This  year,  my  seeds  rotted  in 
the  ground.  "  Bless  your  heart,"  cried  a  neighbor,  to  whom  I  men- 
tioned the  circumstance,  "  how  could  you  expect  warm  weather  when 
a  comet  is  coming  1" 

He  had  hardly  done  speaking,  when  up  came  another  neighbor,  and 
desired  to  purchase  a  privilege  in  my  tomb.  He  was  anxious  to  provide 
himself  a  place  of  sepulchre  forthwith,  before  the  comet  should  have 
raised  the  price  of  the  article.  As  he  is  a  man,  whose  company,  in 
any  place,  is  creditable  to  his  friends,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  accommo- 
date him. 

About  noon,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  country  correspondent,  who 
had,  a  few  days  before,  nearly  gotten  a  hard  bargain  out  of  me.  Ex- 
pecting to  find  an  acceptance  of  the  terms  I  had  foolishly  offered,  I 
opened  the  epistle,  and,  to  my  great  relief,  read  as  follows,  verbatim. 

Estimed  Friend,  i  am  sorra  that  I  cant  take  the  moskowaydo  Sugers  marked 
S  T  as  i  like  to  done — allso  the  Kaupha — my  wife  and  my  wif 's  muther  thinks  its 
no  Use  to  dee!  til  the  Comeat  cums  Along,  they  says  the  Hotness  will  sour  the 
here  so  shant  want  that  Lott  nither.  if  the  Thing  cums  sune  they  thinks  i  shant 
be  Abel  to  sell  half  the  artikels.     i  am  deer  sur  your  Umbel  servant  Sinseerly 

Nathaniel  Notion. 

The  next  morning  my  little  Tom  returned,  weeping,  from  his  out- 
ward-bound voyage  to  school.  Aunt  Croaker,  he  said,  had  told  him 
that  there  was  a  fellow  round  the  corner  with  fiery  horns,  and  a  pro- 
digious tail.  This  dangerous  fellow's  name  was  Comet.  I  was 
obliged  to  convey  the  child  to  the  seminary,  for  there  are  no  schools 
now,  and  at  night  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Comet  in  his  dreams. 

When  I  accused  my  milk-man  of  watering  his  milk,  he  threw  the 
blame  on  the  comet.  My  butcher  sold  me  a  tough  steak,  and  pleaded 
in  excuse  that  the  "  hairy  meteor  "  had  put  back  the  grass,  so  that  good 
beef  could  not  reasonably  be  expected.  These  arguments  were  not  to 
be  disputed,  so  that  I  have  since  lived  chiefly  on  fishes,  and  paid  clean 
silver  for  dirty  water. 

Two  or  three  of  my  acquaintances  have  insured  their  lives,  and  a 
great  many  have  made  their  wills.  I  have  been  advised  to  do  the 
same  ;  but  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  do  so.  It  is  my  firm  resolution  to 
rely  on  Providence,  as  I  have  always  done.  Moreover,  I  am  told  by 
some  who  are  better  acquainted  with  astronomy  than  myself,  that  the 
eccentric  spheroid  will  come  no  nigher  to  us  than  some  hundreds  of 
millions  of  miles.  They  say,  too,  that  the  worst  it  can  do,  is  to  knock 
off  one  of  the  celestial  bull's  horns,  and  that  its  consistence  is  not 
thicker  than  hasty-pudding.  Therefore,  though  the  comet  is  said  to 
be  scalding  hot,  I  do  not  think  that  the  steam  can  reach  us  ;  and  as  for 
the  bull,  I  care  not  what  happens  to  him.  I  have  had  a  mortal  aver- 
sion to  all  bulls,   ever  since  I  was  chased  by  one  in  my  eleventh  year. 

There  is  small  reason,  as  the  press  is  now  conducted,  to  give  cre- 
dence to  what  the  newspapers  say.     However,  when  they  all  agree  in 
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stating  any  particular  fact,  I  think  we  may  believe  them.  At  the  time 
I  write,  (July  3d)  they  concur  in  affirming  that  the  Union  is  in  dan- 
ger. A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  but  lately  returned  from  the  south, 
tells  me  that  the  mob  tore  the  coat  from  his  back,  because  it  had  paid 
duties.  They  told  him  that  they  were  resolved  to  nullify,  and  would 
"  hoe  their  own  row  "  in  spite  of  all  the  Yankee  pedlars  in  creation  \ 

nay,  they   would  see  him before   they   would   ever  be   caught 

eating  a  salted  fish.  This  happened  somewhere  in  South-Carolina. 
So  it  seems  that  there  is  a  popular  excitement  at  the  south,  too.  Still 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Southrons  will  ever  nullify.  They  are  aware 
that  Bunker's  Hill  stands  just  where  it  did  sixty  years  ago.  Never- 
theless, their  threats  have  created  no  small  anxiety. 

Then  came  a  report  of  bloody  war  on  the  frontier  of  Illinois.  The 
Saques  and  Foxes  had  broken  a  treaty,  and  fallen  upon  the  borderers, 
eight  thousand  strong,  though  the  two  united  tribes  cannot  muster 
over  a  thousand  effective  men,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  more  than 
half  of  them  have  taken  up  arms.  I  speak  advisedly.  Two  thousand 
friendly  Menomenies,  it  is  said,  are  ready  to  join  the  United  States 
troops  against  the  Saques  and  Foxes.  Now,  the  Menomenies  cannot 
muster  more  than  two  hundred  warriors,  and,  therefore,  cannot  lend  us 
two  thousand.  Moreover,  the  treaty  which  the  hostile  Saques  and 
Foxes  have  broken,  was  urged  on  them  by  indirect  compulsion  :  ergo, 
they  are  not  much  in  the  wrong.  No  fair  treaty  has  been  made  with 
Indians,  for  lands,  since  the  administration  of  Washington  ;  and  it  is 
time  that  we  should  find  that  we  cannot  always  trample  on  the  weak 
with  impunity.  However,  the  Saques  and  Foxes  will  be  put  down, 
ultimately  ;  but,  my  life  on  it,  it  will  be  found  that  the  eight  thousand 
stated  to  be  in  the  field,  will  be  found  to  be  no  more  than  five  hundred, 
if  so  many.     So  much  for  the  western  popular  excitement. 

Then  came  the  Philadelphia  Fencibles.  Their  visit  was  announced 
a  month  beforehand.  One  of  our  Boston  companies  had  set  the  ex- 
ample of  a  grand  zmmilitary  "  spunging  expedition,"  as  Johnston  calls 
it,  and  the  Philadelphians  had  a  right  to  hospitality  in  return.  So  far, 
was  so  good  ;  but  our  southern  invincibles  were  received  with  as  much 
pomp  and  parade,  as  if  they  had  come  to  deliver  us  from  the  burthens  of 
the  "  accursed  tariff."  Lafayette  was  not  more  cordially  greeted.  They 
came  as  far  as  Roxbury  by  steam-boat  and  stage-coach,  as  soldiers 
should  do,  and  thence  strolled,  (I  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  they 
marched)  into  the  city  on  foot.  Cannons  exploded,  drums  beat,  flags 
were  hoisted,  and  a  Boston  company,  clad  in  a  "  bran  new"  uniform, 
made  expressly  for  the  occasion,  turned  out  to  receive  them.  Even 
the  brigadier-general  and  his  suite  joined  the  escort.  Then  did  babes 
and  women  shed  tears  of  delight.  Then  did  shopkeepers  and  the 
apprentices  of  shopkeepers,  and  eke  all  the  friends  of  that  "  great  arm 
of  our  national  defence,"  the  militia,  stare  and  gape.  My  son  played 
truant,  for  which  I  "  tickled  his  catastrophe  ;"  and  my  shop-boy  deserted 
his  post  behind  the  counter,  leaving  the  door  open,  to  see  the  frolic. 
Some  "  clever  fellow,"  or  fellows,  took  advantage  of  his  delinquency  to 
examine  and  empty  the  till.  I  forgive  him  or  them,  for  he  or  they 
was  or  were  better  employed  than  his  or  their  neighbors.  My  wife 
dragged  me  forth  to  see  the  show.  The  crowd,  and  heat,  and 
dust,  made  my  head  ache,  and  I  believe  that  I  should  have  fainted 
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under  the  rays  of  military  glory,  had  I  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  a  place  in  a  second  story.  I  saw  the  procession — "  visions  of  / 
Folly,  spare  my  aching  sight !"  I  served  in  my  youth,  and  can  there- 
fore speak  of  this  matter  understandingly.  Infantry  on  horseback, 
with  side  arms,  or  at  least,  the  sheaths  !  Those  on  foot,  that  is,  the 
Philadelphia  company,  and  that  in  "  bran  new"  uniform,  marched  well 
enough,  but  for  the  rest — what  will  the  militia  come  to  !  Each  cava- 
lier demonstrated  his  bodily  vigor  before  the  ladies,  by  an  incessant 
flapping  of  the  elbows.  I  expected  every  moment  to  hear  the  officers 
at  least  crow.  Each  held  his  body  bent  to  a  semicircle  ;  some  reached 
desperately  at  their  stirrups ;  the  knees  of  others  threatened  bloody 
war  with  their  chins.  My  stomach  ached  to  see  them.  They  only 
wanted  bells  to  their  caps.  It  made  my  heart  sick  to  see  how  ridicu- 
lous, good,  sober  citizens  could  make  themselves.  If  they  had  separ- 
ated in  pairs,  and  knuckled  down  at  marbles  on  the  side-walks,  they 
would  have  less  stirred  my  pity.  I  could  have  forgiven  little  children 
for  playing  sojer  ;  but  men  !  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  say  any  thing 
more.  For  a  week,  boys  could  hardly  be  gotten  to  school,  or  appren- 
tices to  work.  It  has  been  computed  that  this  popular  militia  excite- 
ment cost  the  city  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  time  and  labor. 
Cheap,  as  a  broom  ! 

But  the  Cholera — the  Cholera — O  the  Cholera  !  Every  one  has 
his  brain,  and  his  abdomen,  and  his  mouth  full  of  cholera.  The  chol- 
era is  about  to  decimate  us.  Every  one  inquires,  What  we  shall  do 
to  be  saved  from  the  cholera  ?  Reason  replies,  in  the  words  of  inspi- 
ration, "  Do  thyself  no  harm"  by  anticipations  of  trouble  and  evil, 
which  may  never  come.  Let  reason,  that  beacon  light  which  seldom 
leads  astray,  guide  your  steps.  Live  soberly,  temperately,  cleanly. 
Be  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  attentive  to  the  sick.  Hope  all  things^ 
endure  all  things,  and  leave  the  result  to  Providence. 

Undoubtedly  this  dreadful  and  dreaded  spirit  is  on  its  way  towards 
us  ;  but  we  may  accelerate  its  arrival.  The  faculty  agree  that  terror 
lends  it  wings.  It  will  not,  probably,  visit  us  with  even  its  usual  se- 
verity. Boston  is  peculiarly  happy  in  its  airy  location,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances and  habits  of  her  citizens.  New- York,  it  is  likely,  will 
suffer  more.  Her  population  are  more  closely  packed,  she  has  more 
absolutely  wretched  denizens  ;  and,  in  a  panic  similar  to  that  which 
now  prevails,  she,  last  year,  mercilessly  destroyed  her  scavengers,  the 
dogs.  These  animals,  so  superior  in  usefulness,  in  intelligence,  and 
in  all  the  moral  virtues  to  the  ruffians  who  butchered  them,  would  have 
saved  hundreds,  by  removing  the  filth  which  will  now  generate  chol- 
era. It  would  be  a  large  allowance  to  suppose  that  they  would  have 
bitten  three  persons  unto  death.  By  killing  them,  New- York  has 
struck  a  balance  against  herself. 

I  am  heartily  glad  to  find  that  buildings  have  been  set  apart  for  hos- 
pitals in  different  parts  of  the  city.  There  were  some,  who,  when 
sanative  measures  were  first  suggested,  would  have  had  but  one,  which 
they  would  have  placed  in  the  most  remote  part  of  South-Boston. 
Luckily,  this  opinion  did  not  prevail.  According  to  the  best  authori- 
ties, the  crisis  of  cholera  arrives  very  soon  after  its  access ;  in  most 
instances,  within  an  hour.  If,  therefore,  there  were  but  one  remote 
hospital,  nine  patients  out  of  ten  would   die  before  they  could  be  con- 
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veyed  to  it.     Such  a  regulation   would  have  been  a  sentence  of  death 
to  the  poor. 

Especially  do  I  hope,  that,  if  the  cholera  reaches  us,  the  city 
authorities  will  not  permit  the  water  to  be  drained  from  the  Back  bay, 
in  any  case.  To  open  the  flood-gates  would  be  to  expose  the  south  part 
of  the  city  to  the  exhalations  of  dock-mud  and  the  marshes,  which  are 
bad  enough  already.  I  live  near  the  Back  bay.  There  are  a  great  many 
boys  in  my  neighborhood,  whose  supreme  delight  it  has  long  been  to 
witness  the  aquatic  spasmodic  convulsions  of  drowning  cats  and  dogs. 
A  score  of  these  animals  are  at  this  moment  anchored  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  my  house,  and  when  the  water  is  out,  the  breeze  by  no 
means  resembles  an  "  air  from  heaven."  Our  health  officers  would 
do  well  to  nose  this  nuisance,  and  keep  the  water  in.  The  body  of  it 
is  too  large  to  admit  of  stagnation. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  erect  pillories  for  the  punishment  of  such 
editors  as  fill  their  columns  with  unfounded  rumors  of  pestilence, 
thereby  killing  some  with  fright,  and  making  others  wish  for  death  ? 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  compel  every  quack,  whether  in  petticoats  or 
inexpressibles,  to  swallow  every  dose  he  or  she  may  prescribe  to  others  1 

There  be  many  opinions  respecting  cholera.  Peter  Plum  has  heard 
and  believes,  that  it  only  attacks  the  poor,  on  whose  lives  he  sets  little 
or  no  value.  He,  therefore,  eats  turtle  soup,  and  is  confident  that  he 
shall  escape. 

Tim  Tipple  has  heard  that  brandy  is  the  "  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth" 
in  spasmodic  disorders.  He  likes  the  idea  passing  well.  He  was  for- 
merly wont  to  drink  five  drams  per  diem,  but  now  he  swallows  fifteen. 

Many  have  great  faith  in  humiliation  and  fasting,  though  cholera  is 
said  to  effect  immediate  entrance  into  empty  stomachs.  Schoolmasters 
and  schoolboys  are  generally  of  this  belief. 

Apothecaries,  who  have  a  stock  of  camphor  and  opium  on  hand, 
generally  consider  the  cholera  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  which 
ought  to  be  thankfully  received. 

Our  board  of  physicians  have  recommended  a  clear  conscience  as  a 
preventive.  Some  who  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
others  who  have  disposed  of  the  thing,  laugh  at  the  prescription. 

Many,  who  think  that  Africa  is  the  native  country  of  American- 
born  blacks,  hope  that  the  cholera  will  effect  their  favorite  project  of 
removing  the  above-named  people.  Doubtless  it  would  save  them 
much  trouble  and  expense.  They  contend  that  the  negroes  are  born 
heirs  to  suffering,  and,  therefore,  their  wishes  are  in  accordance  with 
humanity. 

Philip  Pauper  is  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  "  Social  System." 
He  hopes  that  a  great  deal  of  property  will  soon  be  without  an  owner, 
and  that  he  shall  get  a  share. 

Frank  Fidget  declares,  that  if  the  cholera  passes  Boston  without 
calling,  he  shall  be  grievously  disappointed.  He  will,  in  that  case,  he 
says,  have  fretted  himself  almost  to  death  for  nothing.  It  almost 
broke  his  heart  to  hear  that  the  tariff  bill  had  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  he  has  been  prophesying  a  dissolution  of  the 
union  any  time  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

My  maiden  aunt  Prue  believes  that  the  cholera  will  never  be  such 
an  atheist  as  to  attack  the  clergy.     She  even  cherishes  the  hope  that 
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the  order  of  sanctity  will  protect  all  females  who  belong  to  the  church. 
As  for  the  men,  she  cares  not  what  becomes  of  them,  for  they  have 
neglected  her. 

Many  children  who  have  rich  parents,  and  many  married  people  who 
have  disagreeable  partners,  think  that  the  prospects  of  our  country 
were  never  so  brilliant  as  now. 

To  conclude  seriously,  the  fiend  is  not  so  insatiable  as  he  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be.  There  was,  indeed,  a  great  mortality  in  Quebec. 
The  papers  tell  us  the  reason.  We  have  it  on  good  authority,  that  five 
thousand  emigrants  landed  in  that  city  in  one  week,  destitute,  and 
almost  naked.  They  lodged  on  the  bare  ground,  and  ate  little.  New 
potato  whisky  was  their  drink,  and  their  food,  if  they  had  any,  was 
mean  and  scanty.     Was  it  wonderful  that  many  perished  1 

Opiates  are  prescribed  in  all  spasmodic  disorders,  and  especially  in 
cases  of  cholera.  Physicians  vary  the  doses  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient.  I  have  seen  a  robust  man  swallow  a  hundred  and 
eighty  drops  of  laudanum,  without  relief,  in  a  case  of  ordinary  cholic. 
When  the  like  happens,  the  doses  are  repeated  till  the  pain  ceases,  or 
the  patient  can  bear  no  more.  However,  opium  is  a  dangerous  drug, 
and  our  excellent  physicians,  (may  Heaven  preserve  them !)  did  wisely 
in  prescribing  but  fifty  drops  of  laudanum,  as  a  general  rule. 

After  all,  no  person  of  regular  habits  has  much  cause  for  alarm. 
Steel  and  gunpowder  destroyed  more  lives  in  the  battle  of  Bridge- 
water,  than  the  cholera  has  done  in  the  city  of  Europe,  where  its  rava- 
ges were  greatest,  the  number  of  persons  exposed  in  each  case  being 
considered.  Few  men  quail  at  the  prospect  of  a  battle — why  should 
they  fear  the  cholera  more  ?  .  X. 
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Men  confound  truth  by  comparing  dissimilar  things,  between  which 
there  can  be  no  comparison.  Who  can  settle  the  relative  station  of 
Galileo  and  Dante?  both,  perhaps,  equally  great,  but  so  unlike  each 
other,  that  Plutarch  himself  could  never  have  forced  them  into  a  par- 
allel. Thus  men  err  in  comparing  the  metropolis  of  New-England  and 
that  of  New- York,  and  in  undervaluing  one  because  it  has  no  re- 
semblance to  the  other.  They  are  as  little  alike  as  Fluellen's  Mon- 
mouth, and  Macedon. 

New- York  is  the  only  cosmopolitan  city  in  the  country  ;  all  the  rest 
are  peculiar,  or  have  some  local  mark.  It  is  a  collection  of  all  nations, 
and  the  natives  have  formed  their  character  upon  a  broad  scale.  Let  a 
traveler  be  carried  blindfolded  to  Mexico,  Naples,  or  Seville,  and  when 
the  bandage  is  removed,  he  can  tell  at  a  glance,  where  he  is.  Not  so 
can  he  at  New- York.  He  would  see  that  he  is  in  a  great  commer- 
cial mart ;  but  whether  it  is  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  or  Marseilles,  he 
could  not  tell  from  any  local  characteristics  of  the  people. 

Every  thing,  directly  or  remotely  connected  with  New- York,  is  on  a 
scale  of  grandeur.  Art  has  done  much ;  but  nature,  more.  The 
noble  river  that  lays  its  tribute  at  the  feet  of  Manhattan,  is,  perhaps, 
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unrivaled  on  the  earth.  The  Mississippi  rolls,  to  a  far  greater  distance,  a 
deep  current  of  turbid  waters,  hardly  restrained  within  low  and  uncul- 
tivated banks :  the  Rhine,  the  great  highway  of  nations,  has  its  cities, 
vineyards,  and  castled  craggs  :  the  Nile  sheds  fertility  over  barren 
lands,  and  renders  fruitful  that,  which,  without  it,  would  not  be  habitable; 
but  none  of  these  streams,  each  of  which  has  been  called  the  Father 
of  Waters,  can  show,  upon  its  banks  or  on  its  surface,  such  lively  or 
wild  assemblages  of  busy  towns,  cultivated  fields,  countless  fleets,  cliffs 
and  mountains,  as  are  forever  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  the  trav- 
eler, when  he  first  beholds  the  River  Hudson.  All  these  are  but  a  step 
from  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city.  A  "  little  hour  "  carries  one  far 
up  this  immense  conduit,  and  every  minute  offers  changes  to  the  eye 
as  splendid  as  those  of  the  Kaleidoscope.  Broadway  is  "  the  full  tide 
of  human  existence  ;"  but  when  the  din  of  the  streets  and  the  glare  of 
the  sun  become  oppressive  to  the  senses,  in  five  minutes  the  citizen 
may  be  extended  under  the  rural  shades  of  Hoboken,  looking  from  a 
safe  distance  at  the  "  Great  Babel,"  and  listening  to  the  softened  "  roar 
she  pours  through  all  her  gates."  At  Boston  there  are  no  such  retreats, 
within  an  accessible  distance , or  expense,  for  frequent  relaxation.  At 
New- York  there  are  to  be  seen,  daily,  individuals,  family  parties,  and 
"  troops  of  friends,"  crowding  the  decks  of  the  steam-boats  that  con- 
nect the  country  with  the  city.  Who  ever  went  to  Hoboken  without 
being  pleasingly  moved  at  the  sight  of  mothers  and  their  little  offspring, 
family  groups,  that  in  every  direction,  enliven  that  most  charming 
spot  1  The  banks  of  the  river  for  two  or  three  miles,  on  the  declivity, 
are  shaded  with  trees,  and  cut  into  graveled  walks,  while  the  river,  the 
glancing  vessels,  and  the  city,  are  seen  under  the  branches.  Every 
point  on  the  North  river  is,  in  the  present  state  of  steam-navigation, 
in  the  vicinity  of  New- York  ;  and  link  after  link,  of  natural  or  artifi- 
cial water  carriage,  connects  the  great  city  with  the  lakes,  and  the 
rivers  of  the  West  and  North.  The  increase  of  the  city  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  facilities  of  distant  communication.  The  policy  of  the 
state  is  liberal  ;  and  those  who  are  guilty  of  poverty,  and  punished  by 
laws  in  other  states,  may  go  to  New-York,  reform,  and  labor  honestly 
without  the  fear  of  a  dungeon. 

Poverty  in  New- York  subjects  a  man  neither  to  the  prison  nor  the 
pillory.  If  the  legislators  consider  it  a  crime,  they  believe  that  it  car- 
ries its  own  punishment,  and  the  penalty  of  the  laws  is  inflicted  only 
on  violence  and  fraud. 

New- York  has,  in  one  thing,  unfortunately,  departed  from  the  fash- 
ions of  its  Dutch  ancestry  ;  neatness,  which  was  carried  to  excess  in 
the  early  settlements,  is  not  now  an  attribute  of  the  city.  There  is, 
indeed,  but  one  nuisance  ;  but  this  is  so  general  and  annoying,  that  it 
seems  to  include  every  other.  It  was  the  complaint  of  an  unsophisti- 
cated son  of  Erin,  when  pushed  into  the  gutter  of  a  paved  street,  by 
a  porker  of  thirty  stone,  that  the  "  hogs  were  loose  and  the  stones 
tied  ;"  and  the  first  part  of  the  complaint,  though  from  so  humble  a 
source,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  corporation !  It  is  averred,  by 
the  owners  of  the  swine,  that  a  hog  is  your  only  scavenger ;  and  that 
he  devours,  readily,  all  vegetable  or  animal  matter  that  is  undergoing 
the  process  of  putrefaction.  But  this  is  only  a  commutation  of  nuis- 
ance. If  a  person  is  satisfied  with  evidence  so  little  philosophical  as 
vol.  m.  16 
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that  of  his  senses,  let  him  walk  near  the  gutters  in  New- York,  and  he 
will  detect  the  recent  presence  of  swine,  though  none  are  in  sight.  He 
can,  by  no  effort  of  imagination,  fancy  himself  in  Arabia  Felix ;  nor 
could  he  form  the  wish  of  Catullus,  to  be  all  nose.  The  air  is  filled  with 
particles,  that  tend  to  generate  disease.  If  the  reader  supposes  that  the 
effluvia  from  a  vast  piggery  are  either  agreeable  or  wholesome,  let  him 
visit  some  corrupted  sink  of  this  kind  near  Boston.  In  New- York, 
the  evil  principle  is  more  diluted,  for  the  swine  are  not  collected  in 
dense  bodies ;  but  still  it  exists  to  the  danger  of  health  and  the  confu- 
sion of  taste.  This,  and  the  innumerable  signs  promising  "  mint  ju- 
lep," are  the  chief  of  the  objectionable  peculiarities  that  attract  the 
notice  of  a  stranger  in  New-York. 

The  street  vehicles  are  of  all  descriptions.  Some  are  designed  to 
transport  bodies  of  men  to  and  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  city  to 
Wall-street,  and  other  places  of  business ;  and  they  are  constantly  in 
motion.  They  are  long  coaches  of  various  fashions,  with  two  seats 
running  lengthwise,  so  that  the  two  rows  of  passengers  sit  facing  each 
other.  The  passengers  may  be  counted  by  scores.  The  entrance  is 
behind,  and  the  steps  are  immovable  ;  but  passengers  frequently  enter 
and  quit  while  the  vehicle  is  in  motion. 

It  is  not  for  a  passing  stranger,  leaving  a  quiet  home  for  a  few  days 
to  encounter  the  hurry  of  a  large  commercial  city,  properly  to  describe 
or  estimate  New- York.  He  can  but  seize  a  few  points  in  the  general 
description.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  that  while  visiters  may  sometimes 
be  dissatisfied  with  New- York,  residents  from  the  most  beautiful  cities 
of  the  earth,  from  Florence,  Naples,  Cadiz,  &c.  universally  prefer  it 
to  all  other  cities.  R.  T. 
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On  a  fine  September  morning,  as  the  sun  threw  his  first  beams 
above  the  distant  ocean,  and  a  few  straggling  gleams  of  light  began  to 
play  among  the  dark  woods  that  clothe  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac,  we 
embarked  upon  the  river  and  set  sail  down  the  stream.  Fresh  was  the 
mountain  breeze  that  filled  the  sails  of  our  gallant  bark  ;  fresh  was  the 
clear  wave  that  dashed  around  her  prow  ;  fresh  were  the  odors  wafted 
from  the  verdant  banks ;  but  fresher  than  all  were  the  spirits  of  our 
jocund  crew,  consisting  of  some  three  dozen  right  rustical  souls,  male 
and  female — I  beg  their  pardon — gentlemen  and  ladies.  In  a  word, 
this  was  the  singing  choir  of  the  first  parish  of  our  little  village,  bound 
upon  the  yearly  watering  frolic  to  Plum-Island.  There  were  the  pink 
and  flower  of  the  village,  no  small  part  of  its  gentility,  and  oddities 
enow  to  make  up  an  assortment.  There  were  Angelina  and  Ethelinda, 
and  Thankful  and  Silence ;  there  were  Dandy  Dumbleton  and  Clod- 
hopping  Bill  ;  there  were  Simon  Spindle  in  silk  inexpressibles,  and 
Belshazzar  Barleycorn  with  his  pigtail  queue.  Every  Jack  had  his 
Jill,  and  every  rank  and  condition  in  the  great  world  of  our  little  town 
had  its  representative  in  the  party.  Tom  Taffrail,  a  sturdy  tar,  who 
had  faced  the  hurricanes  of  the   West-Indies,  was   elected   skipper  ; 
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Giles  Elderberry  scraped  away  upon  his  ancient  three-stringed  fiddle, 
and  gave  us  "  The  tongs  and  the  bones,"  and  "  The  shoe-slapping  jig," 
in  fine  fashion  ;  while  Deacon  Doolittle  stationed  himself  in  the  stern- 
sheets  and  shook  his  ghostly  noddle,  at  proper  intervals,  to  keep  the 
young  folks  in  sobriety. 

The  rapid  wave  and  fresh  breeze  set  us  down  the  stream  in  noble 
style,  and  the  voyage,  though  short,  was  crowded  with  adventures. 
The  Deacon  lost  his  leather  spectacles  overboard  by  a  flap  of  the 
main-sail  ;  Dorothy  Dobbins  was  frightened  into  hysterics  by  a  big 
sturgeon  that  jumped  out  of  water  close  under  our  stern  ;  and  Belshaz- 
zar  Barleycorn  shipped  a  sea  down  his  throat  as  he  lay  upon  the  fore 
cuddy  with  his  mouth  open.  These  disasters  might  have  appalled 
some  people  ;  but  we  reflected  upon  the  hazards  of  those  who  go  down 
into  the  sea,  and  do  business  upon  the  mighty  waters ;  so  we  met  all 
mishaps  with  fortitude,  and  kept  up  stout  hearts.  Old  Powow  Hill 
was  soon  left  behind  us,  and  as  the  wreaths  of  mist  upon  its  sides  were 
curling  into  the  sky  before  the  slant  sunbeams,  we  almost  fancied  we 
beheld  the  breaking  up  of  the  ancient  nocturnal  orgies,  and  troops  of 
phantoms,  streaming  away  in  Indian  file,  into  thin  air.  Soon  the 
spires  of  Newburyport  rose  on  our  right ;  we  opened  the  wide  expanse 
at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  ;  Plum-Island  rose  upon  the  view,  showing 
a  long  line  of  white  sandy  hummocks,  patched  with  green,  and  the 
blue  ocean  and  the  heights  of  Cape  Ann  in  the  distance. 

We  steered  down  the  sound,  between  the  island  and  the  main  land 
for  some  half  dozen  miles,  landed,  and  pitched  our  tents  among  the 
sand-hills.  Need  I  relate  how  jovially  we  passed  the  day  ;  how  we 
strolled  over  the  island,  gathered  beach  plums,  and  junketed  upon  the 
heaps  of  good  things  which  had  been  baked,  boiled,  stewed  and  roasted 
for  this  eventful  day  !  how  we  slaughtered  regiments  of  wild  fowl  upon 
the  marshes  along  the  sound,  or  wooed  the  fresh  breeze  and  the  spark- 
ling surf  on  the  sea  shore  !  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  day  was  glorious 
and  the  company  jovial ;  we  were  bustling,  blowzed  and  boisterous  to 
the  full  measure  of  our  wishes  ;  and  the  festivities  of  the  occasion,  as 
the  newspapers  say,  "  went  off  with  great  hilarity  and  good  feeling." 

As  the  sun  began  to  roll  down  the  clear  sky,  and  we  had  already 
made  preparations  for  re-embarking,  the  wind  fell  into  a  calm.  Soon 
the  sinking  orb  was  obscured  by  a  pile  of  thick,  blue  clouds,  which 
rose  fast  up  the  western  heaven  ;  the  hot  air,  stagnant  and  oppressive, 
admonished  us  of  an  approaching  thunder  shower.  Our  tents,  which 
had  been  struck,  were  speedily  pitched  again  in  a  deep  hollow  between 
two  steep  ridges  of  the  sand.  Fold  after  fold  of  the  black  mass  of 
clouds  pushed  rapidly  over  our  heads  as  we  scrambled  under  the  shel- 
ter. A  flash  of  lightning  now  broke  from  its  dark  bosom  ;  the  broken 
rumbling  of  the  far-off  thunder  was  heard,  and  two  or  three  scattering 
drops  of  rain  fell.  Another  flash  streamed  over  us,  and  a  stunning 
peal  immediately  followed.  The  whole  heaven  was  suddenly  over- 
shadowed, and  the  waters  came  dashing  down  in  a  torrent. 

Ere  the  fury  of  the  tempest  was  spent,  night  had  come  on  ;  and  we 
remained  snugly  housed  under  our  canvas,  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  till  the  next  day.  In  the  midst  of  the  pastimes,  which 
we  had  contrived  to  beguile  the  hours,  we  were  suddenly  struck  with 
the  strange  deportment  of  Skipper  Tom,  and  his  crony,  Dick  Halyards 
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who  sat  peeping  out  of  the  tent,  shaking  their  heads,  and  whispering 
in  a  very  mysterious  fashion. 

"  Smite  my  timbers,"  said  Tom,  counting  on  his  fingers,  "  but  this  is 
the  very  day — the  twenty-second  of  September." 

"  Sure  enough  it  is,"  said  Dick,  stretching  his  head  out,  and  fixing 
his  eyes  intently  toward  the  sea ;  "  standing  in  straight  to  the  land 
with  all  sail  set." 

*'  They  say  she  is  never  seen  but  once  in  fifty  years,  and  always  on 
the  same  day  of  the  month." 

"  Not  as  you  knows  on,"  replied  Dick.  "  Seven  years  this  blessed 
day,  the  Charming  Nancy,  bound  in  from  the  West-Indies,  fell  in 
with  her  just  as  she  had  weathered  Cape  Ann.  They  luffed  up  and 
run  right  athwart  her  hawse  ;  but  before  you  could  say  Jack  Rob- 
inson, a  white  squall  sent  them  high  and  dry  on  the  Isle  of  Shoals  ! 
But  she  's  out  of  sight  now  ;  gone  to  Davy's  locker ;  no — there  she 
looms  up  again,  with  all  kites  out." 

"  Halloo,  Skipper  Tom  !"  cried  one  of  the  company,  "  what  sail  is 
that  you  spy  1" 

"  A  queerish  sort  of  craft,"  returned  he,  with  a  mysterious  cock  of 
the  eye,  and  thrusting  an  enormous  quid  of  tobacco  into  his  cheek, 
"  hails  from  Cape  Flyaway." 

"  Taunt  rigged,  and  with  a  light  set  of  ballast,"  added  Dick, 
cocking  his  eye  ditto. 

Here  we  crowded  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  looked  out,  but  could 
see  nothing  ;  dark  clouds  hung  over  the  sea,  and  the  rain  poured 
heavily.  "  How  was  it  possible,"  we  asked,  "  to  espy  a  sail  at  sea  in 
such  a  night  as  this." 

"  '  Tis  the  Phantom  Ship,"  said  Tom.  At  this  moment  a  flash  of 
fire  was  seen  far  in  the  offing,  and  the  peal  of  a  cannon  came  booming 
over  the  waves.  "  Hark !  she  is  firing  for  a  pilot."  By  the  light  of 
the  flash,  we  discerned  at  a  distance,  what  seemed  to  be  the  white  sails 
of  a  ship,  steering  directly  towards  us.  The  next  instant  all  was  dark 
again. 

"  The  Phantom  Ship !"  exclaimed  every  one,  the  "  Phantom  Ship  !" 
Here  we  called  to  memory  the  old  tradition  of  the  pirates,  who  were 
known  to  have  resorted  to  this  island,  and  buried  their  treasures  among 
the  sand.  Their  ghosts  had  ever  since  haunted  the  shore,  and  had 
been  seen  by  too  many  credible  persons  to  leave  a  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  story. 

"  And  once  every  fifty  years,"  said  Tom,  reciting  the  whole  tale, 
'"  or  some  say  every  seven  years ;  howsomever,  that  's  neither  here 
nor  there  ;  but  just  on  the  twenty-second  of  September,  the  pirate  ship 
heaves  in  sight,  with  all  sail  set,  and  makes  signal  for  a  pilot.  Jack 
Weatherbrain  once  put  off  in  his  cock-boat  to  go  aboard,  thinking  it  a 
West-Indiaman." 

"  And  what  became  of  him  ?"  asked  a  dozen  voices  at  once. 

"  What  became  of  him  !"  reiterated  Tom,  "  why,  the  more  he  made 
sail,  the  more  he  could  n't  overhaul  her  ;  and  finally  she  never  hove 
to,  but  plumped  ashore  on  the  beach  and  went  out  of  sight  over  Old 
Town  Hill." 

"  Not  as  I  heard  the  story,"  interrupted  Dick ;  "  she  always  steers 
a  regular  course  over  the  beach  to  Dead  Man's  Hollow,  and  there 
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vanishes.  Every  body  knows  that  is  the  spot  where  the  pirates  buried 
their  money." 

"  That  's  a  fact,"  said  an  old  woman  of  the  party  ;  "  for  old  Squire 
Grip-hard  once  followed  the  ship  over  the  island,  and  discovered  the 
very  spot.     He  came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  finding  all  the  money." 

"  How  happened  it  1"  asked  the  Deacon  ;  "  why  did  n't  he  go  straight 
to  work  and  dig  for  it  V 

"  That  's  exactly  what  he  did,"  returned  she  ;  "  but  just  at  the 
moment  when  he  heard  the  guineas  clinking  under  his  feet,  a  great 
lubber  of  a  sea-gull  made  a  stoop  at  him  and  flew  off*  with  his  wig  ; 
another  one  let  fall  a  monstrous  clam  souse  upon  his  bald  pate.  It  set 
his  intellectuals  into  such  a  tympany  that  he  could  not  tell  north  from 
south ;  and  so,  running  after  his  wig,  he  lost  his  way,  and  did  not  re- 
cover his  wits  till  he  found  himself  up  to  the  chin  in  water.  In  fact, 
he  has  been  sort  of  crack-skulled  ever  since." 

"  Could  n't  a  body  find  the  place  by  daylight  1"  asked  the  Deacon, 
earnestly,  and  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pockets. 

"  That  is  what  many  a  man  has  tried,"  answered  Tom  ;  "  but  a 
wild  goose  chase  they  have  had  of  it.  One  might  as  well  look  for  a 
needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay.     Look  out !  here  she  comes  !" 

By  this  time  we  could  discern  the  tall  form  of  the  Phantom  Ship, 
gliding  with  a  stately  and  ghostlike  motion  directly  in  upon  the  shore. 
The  angry  surf  roared  along  the  beach  and  threw  dim  flashes  of  phos- 
phoric light  before  her  path  as  she  drew  near  the  land  ;  but  not  a  sail 
shivered  in  the  wind,  nor  the  least  did  she  deviate  from  her  direct 
course.  Between  the  wailing  gusts  of  the  storm  we  could  hear  the 
following  strain,  chanted  in  full  chorus  by  the  crew  : — 

Bear  away  !  bear  away,  boys  ! 

And  trim  the  broad  sail ; 
The  white  waves  are  dashing, 

All  fresh  in  the  gale. 
With  full  swelling  canvas 

Bedeck  every  spar ; 
For  the  homeward-bound  fleet 

Calls  the  pirate  afar. 

Hillio  !  hillio  !  hillio  ! 

Let  the  blue  forked  lightning 

Still  wide  round  us  burn  ; 
Let  the  blast  and  the  billow 

Sill  thunder  astern. 
Cut  swifter  the  billow  ; 

Dash  higher  the  spray  ; 
On  the  wings  of  the  gale 

Over  sea  bear  away  ! 

Hillio  !  hillio  !  hillio  ! 

The  Deacon  strained  his  eyes  after  the  Phantom  Ship,  as  she  moved 
over  the  sand-hills ;  scratched  his  head,  fumbled  in  his  pockets,  and 
fidgeted  about  in  a  most  uneasy  manner.  Presently  catching  a  sly 
chance,  he  nuzzled  closely  to  Tom's  ear  and  whispered,  "  'T  would 
be  a  capital  thing,  I  'm  thinking,  Tom,  if  you  and  I  could  light  upon 
the  money.     Suppose  we  slip  out  slily  and  give  chase  ?" 

"  Not  I,"  said  Tom,  shaking  his  head  most  decisively,  "  d  'ye  take 
me  for  a  green-horn  1" 
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"  We  shall  never  have  such  a  chance  again,"  said  the  Deacon,  lay- 
ing down  the  law  with  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand  into  the  palm  of 
his  left. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Tom.  "  Look  ye  Deacon,"  cocking 
his  tarpawling  on  one  side  of  his  head,  "  I  'm  too  much  of  an  old  fowl 
to  cruise  among  quicksands,  and  get  brought  up  by  a  twist  of  Beelze- 
bub's cable." 

"  Then  you  won't  try,  and  go  snacks  with  me  ?"  asked  the  Deacon, 
growing  restless,  and  casting  another  longing,  lingering  look  after  the 
white  sails  that  began  to  grow  indistinct  in  the  distance. 

"  That 's  twice  you  've  said  it,"  was  Tom's  expressive  answer. 

"  Then  I  '11  have  it  all  to  myself,"  rejoined  the  Deacon.  "It  is 
really  too  good  a  chance  for  a  prudent  man  to  lose.  If  I  can  only  dig 
up  a  single  bag  of  guineas,"  continued  he,  in  a  hurried  manner,  as  he 
buttoned  up  his  coat  and  flapped  the  broad  brim  of  his  hat  over  his 
eyes,  "  I  shall  be  able  to  buy  the  Major's  farm, — a  great  bargain. 
Tom,  say  nothing  about  it !"  So,  watching  his  opportunity,  he  crept 
unperceived  through  a  side  opening,   and  disappeared.     Tom  gave  an 

expressive  hunch  of  the  shoulders,  and  whistled  "  Go  to  the  d and 

shake  yourself,"  to  take  off  the  attention  of  the  company. 

It  blew  and  rained  hard  all  the  night ;  and  when  day  rose  upon  us, 
the  storm  had  not  in  the  least  abated.  Great  was  the  consternation  of 
the  whole  company  to  find  the  Deacon  missing.  Nobody  could  imag- 
ine whither  he  had  gone,  and  Tom  was  as  close  as  an  oyster.  Hour 
after  hour  passed  away,  and  he  did  not  return.  The  storm,  instead  of 
subsiding,  came  on  heavier  and  faster.  Towards  night,  the  alarm  for 
his  fate  had  increased  to  such  a  pitch,  that  in  spite  of  the  tempest,  we 
set  out  to  scour  the  island  in  search  of  him.  For  a  long  time  we 
marched  hither  and  thither,  hallooing  and  firing  our  guns  ;  but  no  trace 
of  him  could  we  discover. 

At  length,  just  as  night  began  to  close  around  us,  and  we  were 
about  to  give  up  the  pursuit,  a  faint  halloo  struck  our  ears  ;  we  fol- 
lowed the  sound,  as  it  was  repeated  at  intervals,  between  the  blasts  of 
the  tempest.  The  voice  grew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  presently  seemed 
close  at  hand  ;  but  no  soul  could  be  seen.  We  gazed  round  in  utter 
amazement,  and  at  last  discovered,  in  the  spot  from  which  the  sound 
proceeded,  something  like  a  man's  head  lying  upon  the  ground.  We 
were  struck  speechless  with  terror,  and  no  one  dared  to  approach  it. 
In  a  few  moments  the  head  began  to  move,  and  cried  out,  "  Halloo  ! 
here  I  am !" 

This  was  uttered  in  a  most  hollow  and  unearthly  tone  ;  but  it  was 
somewhat  like  the  Deacon's  voice,  and  we  plucked  up  courage  and 
made  towards  it.  Mercy  on  us  !  it  was  indeed  the  Deacon  himself; 
alive,  but  not  kicking ;  for  he  was  buried  up  to  the  chin  in  sand.  We 
pulled  him  out  by  the  shoulders,  as  the  four  winds  had  helped  them- 
selves to  his  wig.  "  My  conscience  !  Deacon,  how  came  you  here  ?" 
was  every  one's  interrogation. 

"I've  found  it!  I've  found  the  place!  I 've  found  the  money  !" 
returned  the  Deacon,  puffing  for  breath,  and  sputtering  the  sand  out 
of  his  mouth. 

"  Found  the  money  !  where  is  it  ?"  we  all  asked. 
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"  Here  !  underneath  this  very  spot.  I  followed  the  ship  all  over  the 
island,  and  here  she  went  out  of  sight.  I  dug  down  till  I  could  feel 
the  guineas  under  my  feet.  And  so  not  to  lose  the  place,  I  sat  me 
down  on  the  spot  to  wait  till  the  storm  was  over ;  the  sand  blew  about 
me,  and  almost  buried  me  up  as  you  see  ;  but  the  money  is  here  safe  ; 
I  claim  to  be  the  sole  possessor,  for  making  the  discovery." 

"Ay,  but  Deacon,"  said  Tom,  "  ar'nt  we  entitled  to  a  salvage  for 
picking  you  up  1     I'm  thinking  that  one  half  belongs  to  us." 

This  suggestion  was  a  thunder-stroke  for  the  Deacon,  as  all  the  com- 
pany insisted  that  the  claim  was  just.  "As  sure  as  a  gun,"  said 
Dick,  "  you  would  have  foundered  in  two  hours  if  we  had  n't  took  you 
in  tow." 

The  Deacon  now  began  to  wax  angry  ;  the  thought  of  losing  half 
the  treasure  was  too  much  for  him.  A  violent  altercation  was  on  the 
point  of  bursting  forth,  when  Tom  Taffrail  put  on  a  grave  face,  set 
his  arms  akimbo,  gave  a  mysterious  shake  of  the  head,  and  observed, 
"  Had  n't  we  better  count  the  money  before  we  quarrel  about  it  V 

All  agreed  that  this  would  be  the  most  advisable  course.  So  we  set 
to  work  and  scratched  away  the  sand,  the  Deacon  being  head  pioneer. 
"  Hark  !"  exclaimed  he,  in  a  transport  of  joy ;  "  hear  the  guineas 
rattle  !"  In  truth,  we  heard  a  sharp  clinking  after  getting  six  or  eight 
feet  under  the  surface.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  whole  treasure  lay  ex- 
posed. There  were  three  bushels  of  clam-shells,  the  fragments  of  an 
earthen  pot,  and  the  jaw-bone  of  an  Indian  ! 

With  what  sort  of  a  face  the  Deacon  saw  his  golden  dreams  vanish, 
and  how  he  stood  the  jokes  of  Tom  Taffrail,  on  the  voyage  homeward, 
about  purchasing  the  Major's  farm,  I  have  not  time  to  relate.  Un- 
lucky wight !  his  misfortunes  did  not  end  here.  On  arriving  home,  he 
learned  that  his  new  piggery  had  been  struck  and  demolished  by 
the  lightning,  and  his  famous  Byfield  grunter,  that  was  to  carry  off  the 
premium  at  the  next  Brighton  cattle-show,  had  run  mad  into  the  woods, 
and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  the  Phantom  Ship  and  Deacon  Doolittle's  money- 
hunting.  The  facts  are  known  to  many  veracious  persons  besides 
myself,  although  the  stories  differ  as  to  particulars  ;  and  skeptics  in 
the  matter  are  not  wanting.  Still,  the  tall  sails  of  the  pirate  are  seen 
from  time  to  time  in  the  equinoxial  gales,  gliding  majestically  toward 
the  well-known  shore.  It  is  a  sight,  indeed,  that  every  body  has  not 
had  the  luck  to  see ;  yet,  the  testimony  on  this  point  is  so  abundant, 
that  a  reasonable  man  can  no  more  doubt  of  the  Phantom  Ship  than 
he  can  of  the  Sea-Serpent.  K. 
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LIFE    BEYOND    THE    FRONTIER. 

[See  page  33.] 

For  a  short  time  after  the  execution  of  Toopunkah  Zeze  and  his  accomplices, 
the  Indian  country  remained  quiet.  The  Dahcotahs  avoided  all  intercourse  with 
the  whites.  They  were  angry  at  the  death  of  their  fellows,  indeed,  and  spoke  of 
vengeance  among  themselves ;  but  they  either  were  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
what  had  been  done,  or  knew  the  superior  force  of  the  whites  too  well  to  think  of 
taking  any  active  measures.  However,  they  resolved  to  make  cats'  paws  of  the 
Winnebagoes,  who  were,  and  are,  of  a  much  more  decided  character  than  them- 
selves. This  tribe,  as  their  traditions  say,  were  driven  from  Mexico  by  the  com- 
panions of  Certez,  or  their  successors.  The  tradition  is  probably  correct  in  point 
of  fact ;  for  they  state  that  they  resisted  all  attempts  to  expel  them  from  their 
native  land,  till  the  white  invaders  hunted  them  with  dogs  of  uncommon  size  and 
ferocity  ;  probably,  these  were  the  bloodhounds  since  employed  to  subdue  the  Ma- 
roons in  Jamaica.  The  Dahcotahs  have  a  similar  tradition.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Winnebagoes  retained  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  the  Mexican  Spaniards,  till  very 
lately.  They  have  now  transferred  it  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Some 
old  men  among  them  yet  remember  the  excursions  they  were  wont  to  make  in  their 
youth  to  the  borders  of  Mexico,  whence  they  brought  horses,  captives,  &c.  These 
people  have  more  courage  and  more  national  character  than  any  tribe  of  the  north- 
west. Drunkenness  is  not  so  common  among  them  as  among  other  tribes,  and  they 
are  not  so  fond  of  mixing  blood  with  the  whites.  There  are  very  few  Winnebago 
half-breeds.  A  good  many  of  them  joined  the  confederacy  of  Tecumseh,  and 
sixty  of  their  best  and  bravest  warriors  were  killed  at  Tippecanoe. 

Several  years  since,  when  the  fifth  United  States  regiment  of  infantry  ascended 
the  Mississippi,  they  halted  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  where  they  were  visited  by  a 
great  many  Winnebagoes.  An  aged  warrior  accosted  Captain  Gooding,  as  he 
landed  on  the  beach,  and  offered  him  his  hand.  "  I  think,"  said  the  Winnebago, 
"  that  I  could  tell  what  ails  your  neck,  that  you  should  have  such  a  great  scar 
upon  it."  "  Probably  you  could,"  replied  the  Captain,  "  you  may  have  reason  to 
know  that  there  is  a  Winnebago  bullet  in  my  flesh."  "  Ay,"  returned  the  savage, 
"  and  I  could  tell  you  who  put  it  in.  But  you  are  a  brave  man,  and  we  are  all 
friends  now."  Apparently  the  old  man  considered  this  reminiscence  an  excellent 
jest ;   for  he  laughed  heartily. 

No  tribe  consider  revenge  a  more  sacred  duty  than  do  the  Winnebagoes.  It 
was  their  ancient  custom  to  take  five  lives  for  one,  and  it  is  notorious  on  the 
frontier,  that  no  blood  of  theirs  has  been  shed,  even  in  modern  days,  that  has  not 
been  fully  avenged.  They  used,  too,  to  wear  some  part  of  the  body  of  a  slain 
enemy  about  them  as  a  testimonial  of  prowess.  We  well  remember  a  grim  Win- 
nebago, who  was  wont  to  present  himself  before  the  whites,  who  passed  the  por- 
tage of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  with  a  human  hand  hanging  on  his  breast. 
He  had  taken  it  from  a  Yankee  soldier  at  Tippecanoe. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  stir  up  such  a  people  to  hostility,  and,  moreover,  circum- 
stances favored  the  design  of  the  Dahcotahs. 

There  is,  or  was,  a  village  of  Winnebagoes  on  the  Black  river,  not  far  from 
the  Dahcotah  town,  of  which  Wawpah-ha-Shah  is  chief.  The  two  tribes  are 
descended  from  the  same  stock,  as  their  languages  abundantly  prove,  and  the 
claims  of  common  origin  have  been  strengthened  by  frequent  intermarriages. 
Now  it  happened,  that,  at  the  time  when  Toopunkah  Zeze  was  put  to  death  at  Fort 
Snelling,  the  Red  Bird  was  absent  from  his  Winnebago  village,  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Chippewas.  He  returned  unsuccessful,  and  consequently,  sullen  and 
malecontent.  Till  this  time,  he  had  been  noted  among  his  tribe  for  his  friendly 
disposition  toward  the  "  men  with  hats,"  as  Indians  call  the  whites,  and  among  the 
traders,  for  his  scrupulous  honesty.  However,  this  man,  from  whom  no  white 
person  beyond  the  frontier  would  have  anticipated  injury,  was  easily  induced  to 
commit  a  bloody  and  unprovoked  outrage. 

Certain  Dahcotah  ambassadors  arrived  at  the  Red  Bird's  village,  with  a  lie  in 
their  mouths.  "  You  have  become  a  by-word  of  reproach  among  us,"  said  they. 
"  You  have  just  given  the  Chippeways  reason  to  laugh  at  you,  and  the  Big 
Knives  also  laugh  at  you.  Lo !  while  they  were  among  you,  they  dared  not 
offend  you,  but  now  they  have  caused  Wamandoosgarra-Ha  and  his  companion  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  they  have  cut  their  bodies  into  pieces  not  bigger  than  the 
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spots  in  a  bead  garter."  The  tale  was  believed,  and  a  cry  for  vengeance  arose 
throughout  the  village.  It  was  decided  that  something  must  be  done,  and  the 
Dahcotah  envoys  promised  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

A  few  days  before,  two  keel-boats  had  ascended  the  river,  laden  with  provisions 
for  the  troops  at  Fort  Snelling.  They  passed  the  mouth  of  Black  river  with  a 
full  sheet,  so  that  a  few  Winnebagoes,  who  were  there  encamped,  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  them  with  their  canoes.  They  might  have  taken  both  boats, 
for  there  were  but  three  firelocks  on  board;  nevertheless,  they  offered  no  injury. 
They  sold  fish  and  venison  to  the  boatmen,  on  amicable  terms,  and  suffered  them 
to  pursue  their  journey  unmolested.  We  mention  this  trifling  circumstance, 
merely  because  it  was  afterwards  reported  in  the  St.  Louis  papers,  that  the  crews 
of  the  boats  had  abused  these  Winnebagoes  shamefully,  which  assuredly  was 
not  the  case. 

The  wind  died  away  before  the  boats  reached  the  village  of  Wapaha-Sha, 
which  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Black  river.  Here  the  Dahcotahs  peremptorily  commanded 
them  to  put  ashore,  which  they  did.  No  reason  was  assigned  for  the  order.  Up- 
wards of  five  hundred  warriors  immediately  crowded  on  board.  A  passenger,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Dahcotahs,  observed  that  they  brought  no  women 
with  them,  as  was  usual;  that  they  were  painted  black  (which  signifies  either 
grief  or  hostility  ;)  that  they  refused  to  shake  hands  with  the  boatmen,  and  that 
their  speech  was  brief  and  sullen.  He  instantly  communicated  his  observations 
to  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  commanded  the  boats,  and  advised  him  to  push  on,  before 
the  savages  should  have  discovered  that  the  party  were  wholly  unarmed.  Lind- 
say, a  bold-hearted  Kentuckian,  assumed  the  tone  of  command,  and  peremptorily 
ordered  the  Dahcotahs  ashore.  They,  probably,  thought  that  big  words  would  be 
seconded  with  hard  blows,  and  complied.  The  boats  pushed  on.  Several  Indians 
pursued  them  along  the  shore  for  several  miles,  with  speech  of  taunt  and  defi- 
ance ;  but  they  offered  no  farther  molestation. 

The  Dahcotah  villages  higher  up  showed  much  ill  will,  but  no  disposition,  or 
rather  no  courage,  to  attack.  Altogether,  appearances  were  so  threatening,  that 
on  his  arrival  at  Fort  Snelling,  Mr.  Lindsay  communicated  what  he  had  seen  to 
the  commanding  officer,  and  asked  that  his  crew  should  be  furnished  with  arms 
and  ammunition.  The  request  was  granted ;  his  thirty-two  men  were  provided 
with  thirty-two  muskets,  and  a  barrel  of  ball-cartridges.  Thus  secured  against 
attack,  the  boats  commenced  the  descent  of  the  river. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Red  Bird  had  cogitated  upon  what  he  had  heard,  every 
tittle  of  which  he  believed,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  honor  of  his 
race  required  the  blood  of  two  Americans  at  least.  He  therefore  got  into  his 
canoe  with  Wekaw,  or  The  Sun,  and  two  others,  and  paddled  to  Prairie  du 
Chien. 

When  he  got  there,  he  waited  upon  Mr.  Boilevin  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
and  begged  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  staunchest  friends  of  the  Americans. 
The  venerable  agent  admitted  his  claims,  but  absolutely  refused  to  give  him  any 
whisky.  The  Winnebago  chief  then  applied  to  a  trader  in  the  town,  who,  rely- 
ing on  his  general  good  character,  did  not  hesitate  to  furnish  him  with  an  eight 
gallon  keg  of  spirits,  the  value  of  which  was  to  be  paid,  in  furs,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding autumn. 

There  was  an  old  colored  woman  in  the  village,  whose  five  sons  had  never 
heard  that  they  were  inferior  beings,  either  from  the  Indians  or  the  Canadian 
French.  Therefore,  having  never  considered  themselves  degraded,  they  were 
not  degraded.  On  the  contrary,  they  ranked  with  the  most  respectable  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place.  We  knew  them  well.  One  of  them  was  the  village  black- 
smith ;  the  others  were  substantial  farmers.  Their  father  was  a  Frenchman,  and 
their  name  was  Gagnier. 

One  of  these  men  owned  a  farm  three  miles  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  where  he 
lived  with  his  wife,  (a  white  woman)  two  children,  and  a  hired  man  named 
Liepcap.  Thither  the  Red  Bird  repaired  with  his  three  companions,  sure  of  a 
fair  reception ;  for  Regis  Gagnier  had  always  been  noted  for  his  humanity  to  the 
poor,  especially  the  Indians. 

B.egis  Gagnier  invited  his  savage  visiters  to  enter,  hung  the  kettle  over  the 
fire,  gave  them  to  eat,  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  with  them.  The  Red  Bird 
was  the  last  man  on  earth  whom  he  would  have  feared ;  for  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  had  reciprocated  good  offices.  The  Indians 
remained  several  hours  under  Gagnier's  hospitable  roof.  At  last,  when  the 
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farmer  least  expected  it,  the  Winnebago  chief  leveled  his  gun  and  shot  him  down 
dead  on  his  own  hearth-stone.  Liepcap  was  slain  at  the  same  instant  by  Wekaw. 
Madame  Gagnier  turned  to  fly  with  her  infant  (of  eighteen  months.)  As  she  was 
about  to  leap  through  the  window,  the  child  was  torn  from  her  arms  by  Wekaw, 
stabbed,  scalped,  and  thrown  violently  on  the  floor,  as  dead.  The  murderer  then 
attacked  the  woman; but  gave  way  when  she  snatched  up  a  gun  that  was  leaning 
against  the  wall,  and  presented  it  to  his  breast.  She  then  effected  her  escape. 
Her  eldest  son,  a  boy  of"  ten  years,  also  shunned  the  murderers,  and  they  both 
arrived  in  the  village  at  about  the  same  time.  The  alarm  was  soon  given ;  but 
when  the  avengers  of  blood  arrived  at  poor  Regis  Gagnier's  house,  they  found  in 
it  nothing  living  but  his  mangled  infant.  It  was  carried  to  the  village,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  recovered. 

The  Red  Bird  and  his  companions  immediately  proceeded  from  the  scene  of 
their  crime  to  the  rendezvous  of  their  band.  During  their  absence,  thirty-seven 
of  the  warriors,  who  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Red  Bird,  had  assembled, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  near  the  mouth  of  Bad  Axe  river.  They  received 
the  murderers  with  exceeding  great  joy,  and  loud  approbation  of  their  exploit. 
The  keg  of  liquor  was  immediately  set  abroach,  the  red  men  began  to  drink,  and, 
as  their  spirits  rose,  to  boast  of  what  they  had  already  done  and  intended  to  do. 
Two  days  did  they  continue  to  revel;  and,  on  the  third,  the  source  of  their 
excitement  gave  out.  They  were,  at  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  dissipating  the 
last  fumes  of  their  excitement  in  the  scalp  dance,  when  they  descried  one  of  the 
keel-boats  before  mentioned,  approaching.  Forthwith,  a  proposal  to  take  her  and 
massacre  the  crew,  was  made  and  carried  by  acclamation.  They  counted  upon 
doing  this  without  risk  ;  for  they  had  examined  her  on  her  way  up,  and  supposed 
that  there  were  no  arms  on  board. 

Mr.  Lindsay's  boats  had  descended  the  river  together  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Wapaha-Sha,  where  they  expected  an  attack.  The  Dahcotahs  on  shore  were 
dancing  the  war  dance,  and  hailed  their  approach  with  insults  and  menaces;  but 
did  not,  nevertheless,  offer  to  obstruct  their  passage.  The  whites  now  supposed 
the  danger  over,  and  a  strong  wind  at  that  moment  beginning  to  blow  up  stream, 
the  boats  parted  company.  That  which  sat  deepest  in  the  water  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  under  current,  and,  of  course,  gained  several  miles  in  advance  of  the 
other. 

So  strong  was  the  wind,  that  all  the  force  of  sweeps  could  scarcely  stem  it, 
and,  by  the  time  the  foremost  boat  was  near  the  encampment,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bad  Axe,  the  crew  were  very  willing  to  stop  and  rest.  One  or  two 
Frenchmen,  or  half-breeds,  who  were  on  board,  observed  the  hostile  appearances 
on  shore,  and  advised  the  rest  to  keep  the  middle  of  the  stream;  but  their  counsel 
was  disregarded.  Most  of  the  crew  were  Americans,  who,  as  is  usual  with  our 
countrymen,  combined  a  profound  ignorance  of  Indian  character  with  a  thorough 
contempt  for  Indian  prowess.  They  urged  the  boat  directly  toward  the  camp, 
with  all  the  force  of  the  sweeps.  There  were  sixteen  men  on  deck.  It  may  be 
well  to  observe  here,  that  this,  like  all  keel-boats  used  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
was  built  almost  exactly  on  the  model  of  the  Erie  and  Middlesex  canal-boats. 

The  men  were  rallying  their  French  companions  on  their  apprehensions,  and 
the  boat  was  within  thirty  yards  of  the  shore,  when  suddenly,  the  trees  and  rocks 
rang  with  the  blood-chilling,  ear-piercing  tones  of  the  war-whoop,  and  a  volley  of 
rifle-balls  rained  upon  the  deck.  Happily,  the  Winnebagoes  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  their  debauch,  and  their  arms  were  not  steady.  One  man 
only  fell  by  their  fire.  He  was  a  little  negro,  named  Peter.  His  leg  was  dread- 
fully shattered,  and  he   afterwards  died  of  the  wound.     The  rest  immediately 

made  the  best  of  their  way  below.    Then  Peter  began  to  curse  and  to  swear,  d g 

his  fellows  for  leaving  him  to  be  shot  at  like  a  Christmas  turkey  ;  but  finding 
that  his  reproaches  had  none  effect,  he  also  managed  to  drag  himself  below.  All 
this  passed  in  as  little  time  as  it  will  take  to  read  this  paragraph. 

Presently,  a  voice  hailed  the  boat,  in  the  Saque  tongue,  demanding  to  know  if 
the  crew  were  English.  A  half-breed  Saque,  named  Beauchamp,  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  "  Then,"  said  the  querist,  "  come  on  shore,  and  we  will  do  you  no 
harm,  for  we  are  your  brethren,  the  Saques."  "Dog,"  replied  Beauchamp,  "  no 
Saques  would  attack  us  thus  cowardly.  If  you  want  us  on  shore,  you  must  come 
and  fetch  us." 

With  that,  a  second  volley  came  from  the  shore ;  but  as  the  men  were  now 
lying  prone  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  below  the  water  line,  they  all  escaped,  but 
one.  One  man,  an  American,  named  Stewart,  fell.  He  had  risen  to  return  the 
first  fire,  and  the  muzzle  of  his  musket  protruding  through  a  loop-hole,  showed 
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some  Winnebago  where  to  aim.  The  bullet  struck  him  under  the  left  arm,  and 
passed  directly  through  his  heart.  He  fell  dead,  with  his  finger  on  the  trigger  of 
his  undischarged  gun.  It  was  a  hot  day,  and  before  the  fight  was  over,  the  scent 
of  the  gunpowder  could  not  overpower  the  stench  of  the  red  puddle  around  him. 

The  Winnebagoes,  encouraged  by  the  non-resistance,  now  rushed  to  their 
canoes,  with  intent  to  board.  One  venerable  old  man  endeavored  to  dissuade 
them.  He  laid  hold  on  one  of  the  canoes,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  succeeded  in 
retaining  it ;  but  in  the  heat  of  his  argument,  a  ball  from  the  boat  hit  him  on  the 
middle  finger  of  the  peace-making  hand.  Very  naturally  enraged  at  such  unkind 
treatment  from  his  friends,  he  loosed  the  canoe,  hurried  to  his  wigwam  for  his 
gun,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  remainder  of  the  action.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  white  men  had  recovered  from  their  first  panic,  and  seized  their  arms.  The 
boarders  were  received  with  a  very  severe  discharge.  In  one  canoe,  two  savages 
were  killed  with  the  same  bullet.  Their  dying  struggles  upset  the  canoe,  and  the 
rest  were  obliged  to  swim  on  shore,  where  it  was  some  time  before  they  could 
restore  their  arms  to  fighting  order.  Several  more  were  wounded,  and  those  who 
remained  unhurt,  put  back,  satisfied  that  a  storm  was  not  the  best  mode  of  attack. 

Two,  however,  persevered.  They  were  together  in  one  canoe,  and  approached 
the  boat  astern,  where  there  was  no  hole  through  which  the  whites  could  fire 
upon  them.  They  soon  leaped  on  board.  One  seized  the  long  steering  oar,  or 
rudder.  The  other  jumped  upon  deck,  where  he  halted,  and  discharged  five 
muskets,  which  had  been  left  there  when  the  crew  fled  below,  through  the  deck 
and  bottom  of  the  boat.  In  this  manner,  he  wounded  one  man  very  severely. 
After  this  exploit,  he  hurried  to  the  bow,  where  he  seized  a  long  pole,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  steersman,  succeeded  in  grounding  the  boat  on  a  sand  bar,  and 
fixing  her  fast  under  the  fire  of  his  people.  The  two  Winnebago  boatmen  then 
began  to  load  and  fire,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  crew.  He,  at  the  stern, 
was  soon  despatched.  One  of  the  whites  observed  his  position  through  a  crack, 
and  gave  him  a  mortal  wound  through  the  boards.  Still,  he  struggled  to  get  over- 
board, probably  to  save  his  scalp.  But  his  struggles  were  feeble,  and  a  second 
bullet  terminated  them  before  he  could  effect  his  object.  After  the  fight  was 
over,  the  man  who  slew  him  took  his  scalp. 

The  bow  of  the  boat  was  open,  and  the  warrior  there  still  kept  his  station,  out 
of  sight,  excepting  when  he  stooped  to  fire,  which  he  did  five  times.  His  third 
shot  broke  the  arm  and  passed  through  the  lungs  of  the  brave  Beauchamp.  At 
this  sight,  one  or  two  began  to  speak  of  surrender.  "  No  friends,"  cried  the 
dying  man,  "  you  will  not  save  your  lives  so.  Fight  to  the  last;  for  they  will 
show  no  mercy.  If  they  get  the  better  of  you,  for  God's  sake,  throw  me  over- 
board. Do  not  let  them  get  my  hair."  He  continued  to  exhort  them  to  resist- 
ance, as  long  as  his  breath  lasted,  and  died  with  the  words,  "  fight  on,"  on  his 
lips.  Before  that  time,  however,  his  slayer  had  also  taken  his  leave  of  life.  A 
sailor,  named  Jack  Mandeville,  shot  him  through  the  head,  and  he  fell  overboard, 
carrying  his  gun  with  him. 

From  that  moment,  Mandeville  assumed  the  command  of  the  boat.  A  few  had 
resolved  to  take  the  skiff  and  leave  the  rest  to  their  fate.  They  had  already  cast 
off  the  rope.  Jack  interposed,  swearing  that  he  would  shoot  the  first  and  bayonet 
the  second,  who  should  persevere.  They  submitted.  Two  more  had  hidden 
themselves  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  out  of  sight,  but  not  out  of  danger.  After  a 
while,  the  old  tar  missed  them,  sought  them,  and  compelled  them  by  threats  of 
instant  death,  enforced  by  pricks  of  his  bayonet,  to  leave  their  hiding-place,  and 
take  share  in  the  business  in  hand.  Afterwards  they  fought  like  bull-dogs.  It 
was  well  for  them  that  Mandeville  acted  as  he  did  ;  for  they  had  scarely  risen, 
when  a  score  of  balls,  at  least,  passed  through  the  place  where  they  had  been 
lying. 

After  the  two  or  three  first  volleys,  the  fire  had  slackened ;  but  it  was  not, 
therefore,  the  less  dangerous.  The  Indians  had  the  advantage  of  superior  num- 
bers, and  could  shift  their  postures  at  pleasure.  The  whites  were  compelled  to 
lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  below  the  water-mark,  for  its  sides  were  no  bul- 
wark. Every  bullet  passed  through  and  through.  It  was  only  at  intervals,  and 
very  warily,  that  they  could  rise  to  fire  ;  for  the  flash  of  every  gun  showed  the 
position  of  the  marksman,  and  was  instantly  followed  by  the  reports  of  two  or 
three  Indian  rifles.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  seen,  and  being  thinly 
scattered  over  a  large  boat,  the  Winnebagoes  could  but  guess  their  positions. 
The  fire,  was,  therefore,  slow ;  for  none  on  either  side,  cared  to  waste  ammunition. 
Thus,  for  upwards  of  three  hours,  the  boatmen  lay  in  blood  and  bilge  water, 
deprived  of  the  free  use  of  their  limbs,  and  wholly  unable  to  extricate  them- 
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selves.  At  last,  as  the  night  fell,  Mandeville  came  to  the  conclusion  that  dark- 
ness would  render  the  guns  of  his  own  party  wholly  useless,  while  it  would  not 
render  the  aim  of  the  Winnebagoes  a  jot  less  certain.  He,  therefore,  as  soon  as 
it  was  dark,  stoutly  called  for  assistance,  and  sprang  into  the  water.  Four  more 
followed  him.  The  balls  rained  round  them,  passing  through  their  clothes  ;  but 
they  persisted,  and  the  boat  was  soon  afloat.  Seeing  their  prey  escaping,  the 
Winnebagoes  raised  a  yell  of  mingled  rage  and  despair,  and  gave  the  whites  a 
farewell  volley.  It  was  returned,  with  three  hearty  cheers,  and  ere  a  gun  could 
be  re-loaded,  the  boat  had  floated  out  of  shot. 

For  half  the  night,  a  wailing  voice,  apparently  that  of  an  old  man,  was  heard, 
following  the  boat;  at  a  safe  distance,  however.  It  was  conjectured  that  it  was 
the  father  of  him  whose  body  the  boat  was  bearing  away.  Subsequent  inquiry 
proved  this  supposition  to  be  correct. 

Thirty-seven  Indians  were  engaged  in  this  battle,  seven  of  whom  were  killed 
and  fourteen  were  wounded.  They  managed  to  put  six  hundred  and  ninety 
three  balls  into  and  through  the  boat.  Two  of  the  crew  were  killed  outright, 
two  mortally  and  two  slightly  wounded.  Jack  Mandeville's  courage  and  pres- 
ence of  mind,  undoubtedly,  saved  the  rest,  as  well  as  the  boat  ;  but  we  have  never 
heard  that  he  was  rewarded  in  any  way  or  shape. 

Mr.  Lindsay's  boat  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Bad  Axe  about  midnight.  The 
Indians  opened  afire  upon  her,  which  was  promptly  returned.  There  was  a  light 
on  board,  at  which  the  first  gun  was  probably  aimed,  for  that  ball  only  hit  the 
boat.     All  the  rest  passed  over  harmless  in  the  darkness. 

Great  was  the  alarm  at  Prairie  du  Chien  when  the  boats  arrived  there.  The 
people  left  their  houses  and  farms,  and  crowded  into  the  dilapidated  fort.  Never- 
theless, they  showed  much  spirit,  and  speedily  established  a  very  effective  disci- 
pline. An  express  was  immediately  sent  to  Galena,  and  another  to  Fort  Snelling, 
for  assistance.  A  company  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  volunteers  soon  arrived 
from  Galena,  and  the  minds  of  the  habitants  were  quieted. 

In  a  few  days,  four  imperfect  companies  of  the  fifth  infantry  arrived  from  Fort 
Snelling.  The  commanding  officer  ordered  a  march  upon  the  Red  Bird's  village  ; 
but  as  the  volunteers  refused  to  obey,  and  determined  to  return  home,  he  was 
obliged  to  countermand  it. 

The  consternation  of  the  people  of  the  lead  mines  was  great.  Full  half  of 
them  fled  from  the  country.  Shortly  after,  however,  when  General  Atkinson 
arrived  with  a  full  regiment,  a  considerable  body  of  volunteers  joined  him  from 
Galena,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  portage  of  the  Wisconsin,  to  fight  with,  or 
receive  the  submission  of  the  Winnebagoes. 

The  Red  Bird  there  appeared,  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  an  Indian  chief  and 
warrior,  and  surrendered  himself  to  justice,  together  with  his  companions  in  the 
murder  of  Gagnier,  and  one  of  his  band,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
attack  on  the  boats.  They  were  incarcerated  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  A  dreadful 
epidemic  broke  out  there  about  this  time,  and  he  died  in  prison.  He  knew  that 
his  death  was  certain,  and  did  not  shrink  from  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  people  of  the  lead  mines  increased  in  number 
and  strength,  and  encroached  upon  the  Winnebago  lands.  The  Winnebagoes 
complained  in  vain.  Next  spring,  the  murderers  of  Methode,  and  the  other  Indian 
prisoners,  were  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death.  A  deputation  of  the 
tribe  went  to  Washington  to  solicit  their  pardon.  President  Adams  granted  it, 
on  the  implied  condition  that  the  tribe  would  cede  the  lands,  then  in  possession 
of  the  miners.  The  Winnebagoes  have  kept  their  word — the  land  has  been 
ceded,  and  Madame  Gagnier  has  been  compensated  for  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
and  the  mutilation  of  her  infant.  We  believe  that  she  received,  after  waiting  for 
justice  two  years,  the  magnificent  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  ! 

We  will  close  this  true  account  of  Life  beyond  the  Frontier,  with  an  anecdote 
which  places  the  Winnebago  character  in  a  more  amiable  light  than  any  thing 
already  related.  The  militia  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  immediately  after  the  affair  of 
the  boats,  seized  the  old  chief  Descorrie  ;  the  same  who  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. He  was  told  that  if  the  Red  Bird  should  not  be  given  up  within  a  cer- 
tain time,  he  was  to  die  in  his  stead.  This  he  steadfastly  believed.  Finding  that 
confinement  injured  his  health,  he  requested  to  be  permitted  to  range  the  country 
on  his  parole.  The  demand  was  granted.  He  was  bidden  to  go  whither  he 
pleased  during  the  day,  but  at  sunset  he  was  required  to  return  to  the  fort,  on 
pain  of  being  considered  an  old  woman.  He  observed  the  condition  religiously. 
At  the  first  tap  of  the  retreat,  Descorrie  was  sure  to  present  himself  at  the  gate, 
and  this  he  continued  to  do,  till  General  Atkinson  set  him  at  liberty. 
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Orispinus.    I  could  wish  thou  didst  know  us,  Horace.     We  are  a  scholar,  I  assure  thee. 

Horace.    A  scholar,  sir  ?  I  shall  be  covetous  of  your  fair  knowledge. 

Crispinus.  Nay,  we  are  now  turned  poet,  too,  which  is  more  ;  and  a  satirist,  too,  which  is  more 
than  that.  I  write  just  in  thy  vein.  I  am  for  your  odes,  or  your  sermons,  or  any  thing,  indeed. 
We  are  a  pretty  stoic,  too.    Did  you  never  hear  any  of  my  verses  ? 

Horace.    No,  sir  ;  but  I  am  in  some  fear  I  must  now.     Ben  Jonson — Poetaster. 

The  window  of  the  little  room  I  have  so  frequently  mentioned, 
looked  into  the  street.  On  the  opposite  side  was  the  printing-office  of 
a  newspaper.  Among  the  numerous  and  diversified  individuals,  which. 
habitually  loitered  about  the  door,  there  was  one  which  had  particu- 
larly attracted  my  attention.  I  had  noticed  him  repeatedly,  leaning 
against  one  side  of  the  door,  apparently  absorbed  in  meditation.  His 
whole  dress  was  shabby.  His  hat  was  of  a  shape  that  had  been  in 
fashion  ;  the  was  nap  worn  off;  and  the  body,  which  had  once  been  black, 
was  of  no  particular  color.  His  coat  had  seen  better  days ;  it  had 
been  blue,  but  the  whiteness  which  striped  the  back  in  a  longitudinal 
direction  evinced  that  its  color  was  never  fast  enough  to  defy  the  ope- 
rations of  those  chemical  agents,  caloric,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  when 
aided  by  friction  and  a  long-continued  state  of  being  employed.  Its 
dimensions  were  scant,  and  indicated  that  it  would  better  fit  a  smaller 
body  than  that  which  it  then  helped  to  clothe.  His  pantaloons  were 
made  of  yellow  Nankin  ;  and  these,  too,  exhibited  indications  that  the 
wearer  was  never  measured  by  a  tailor,  in  order  that  his  limbs  and  the 
capacity  of  the  garment  should  be  reduced  to  a  fashionable  and  com- 
fortable correspondence  ;  for  they  illustrated  a  most  dishonorable  dis- 
regard to  the  doctrine  of  the  "  everlasting  fitness  of  things."  They 
were  much  shorter  than  those  usually  worn  at  that  period,  coming  but 
little  below  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  barely  meeting  the  blue-and-white 
coarse  woollen  socks  which  he  had  on  his  feet.  In  short,  he  could 
"  boast  of  nothing  but  a  lean  visage,  peering  out  of  a  seam-rent  suit." 
It  was  in  October,  and  the  weather  was  often  cold,  agreeably  varie- 
gated, as  is  not  uncommon  in  our  New-England  climate,  by  the 
changes  in  the  wind,  from  the  dry  and  piercing  northwest,  to  the  damp 
and  shivering  northeast.  But  whatever  might  be  the  weather,  scarcely 
a  day  passed  that  I  did  not  see  this  apparently  forlorn  individual  en- 
gaged, if  engagement  it  might  be  called,  in  his  meditations,  at  the 
door.  Sometimes  I  had  seen  men  pass  by  him  in  their  entrance  or 
exit  to  or  from  the  printing-office ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  one 
ever  stopped  to  speak  with  or  notice  him,  any  more  than  if  he  had  been 
one  of  the  posts  of  the  door. 

One  morning,  I  found  this  man,  who  had  so  often  attracted  my 
notice,  in  my  own  office,  inquiring  if  a  journeyman  was  wanted.  It 
was  a  fair  inference  that  he  had  been  bred  a  printer.  I  found, 
on  inquiry,  that  he  was  a  native  of  a  town  in  the  westerly  part 
of  the  county  of  Franklin — that  he  served  an  apprenticeship  with  a 
printer  in  that  vicinity — that  he  had  afterwards  been  employed  in 
Albany  and  New- York,  and  was  now  in  Boston  in  search  of  employ- 
ment. He  was  apparently  about  thirty  years  of  age.  My  inclina- 
tion would  have  prompted  me  to  employ  him,  but  I  could  not  do  it 
without  creating  a  vacancy  first,  by  dismissing  some  one  from  a  situa- 
tion— a  mode  of  providing  for  applicants  to  which  I  never  was  partial. 
He  received  a  negative  reply  to  his  application,   with  a  look  so  full  of 
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meekness  and  resignation,  that  it  went  directly  to  my  heart.  It  seemed 
to  reproach  me  for  a  want  of  feeling,  and  to  imply  a  conviction  on  his 
part  that  the  poverty  of  his  appearance  might  have  had  some  influence 
in  my  decision.  I  wanted  to  give  the  fellow  a  dollar,  and  my  hand 
was  already  in  my  pocket,  in  obedience  to  the  first  impulse  of  sym- 
pathy ;  but  he  had  not  asked  alms — and  how  could  I  know  that  he 
would  not  resent  the  offer  as  an  indignity,  or  receive  it  as  an  unfeeling 
reflection  ?  I  would  not,  for  the  world,  have  done  an  act  that  might 
be  understood  by  the  forlorn  object  before  me  as  a  reproach  upon  his 
miserable  condition.  I  dared  not  obey  the  instigation  of  nature.  He 
lingered  about  the  room  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  I  hoped  he 
would  repeat  his  application  for  employment.  Had  he  done  so,  I  am 
sure  I  could  not  have  refused  a  second  time.  But  I  was  foiled.  He 
was  either  too  proud  or  too  bashful  to  show  solicitude.  He  left 
the  office,  and,  soon  after,  resumed  his  position  at  the  door  of  my 
neighbor. 

Shortly  after,  one  Sunday  evening,  as  I  was  at  home  in  my  parlor, 
amusing  myself  and  children,  by  singing  Old  Hundred  or  St.  Martin's, 
while  one  of  them  attempted  an  accompaniment  on  the  Piano-Forte, 
some  one  gently  touched  the  door-bell.  It  was  a  rainy  evening.  The 
wind  was  east,  and  blew  so  stifly,  that  it  had  stripped,  that  day,  innu- 
merable trees  of  their  frost-bitten  foliage,  and  reminded  man  and  beast 
of  the  pleasantness  of  warm  and  water-tight  habitations.  Some  one 
gently  touched  the  door-bell.  A  child  answered  the  call,  and  said  a 
gentleman  at  the  door  wanted  to  speak  with  me.  I  requested  that  he 
should  be  introduced.  He  entered  the  room,  and  who  should  it  be, 
but  my  friend  in  the  Nankin  trowsers.  The  sight  of  him  almost  threw 
me  into  an  ague-fit,  and  I  more  than  half  exclaimed,  "  Poor  Tom's 
a-cold  !"  He  was  invited  to  take  a  seat  near  the  fire,  but  modestly, — 
or,  rather,  bashfully, — declined.  I  made  several  attempts  to  converse, 
but  without  effect.  A  monosyllable  was  all  that  he  could  utter.  Yet 
there  seemed  to  be  something  pent  up  in  his  bosom,  laboring  to  get 
loose.  He  held  in  his  hand,  what  seemed  to  be  a  quire  or  two  of 
paper,  rolled  together,  and  tied  up  in  a  pocket-handkerchief, — none  of 
the  cleanest,  and  exhibiting  unerring  indications  of  relationship  to  the 
"  degenerate  wardrobe"  of  the  owner. 

At  length,  the  strange  visiter  found  his  tongue.  "  I  called,"  said  he 
"  to  ask  your  opinion  ;"  and  then,  as  if  "  scared  at  the  sound  himself 
had  made,"  there  was  a  long  pause. 

"  On  what  subject,  sir  1"  said  I. 

"  I  want  to  publish  a  volume  of  poetry,  and  I  was  told  you  would 
assist  me.     I  was  advised  to  apply  to  you  for  advice." 

King  Arthur  was  not  more  astounded  when  Tom  Thumb  asked,  as 
the  greatest  favor,  that  he  "  might  sun  himself  in  Huncamunca's  eyes;" 
and  I  quoted,  mentally,  the  ejaculation  of  that  magnificent  monarch — 
"  Prodigious,  vast  request!" 

"  What  advice,"  I  asked,  "  would  you  have  of  me  ?" 

"  I  want  you  to  read  it,  and  tell  me  whether  you  think  it  will  sell. 
I  was  told  I  might  rely  on  your  judgement." 

"Who  told  you  so,  my  friend  ?" 

"  Mr.  C.  I  have  just  come  from  his  house ;  he  was  busy,  and  said 
jour  judgement  was  better  than  his." 
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He  then  untied  his  handkerchief,  and  placed  its  contents  in  my 
hand — a  manuscript  book,  of  not  less  than  two  quires  of  foolscap, 
stitched  in  a  cover  of  brown  wrapping,  or  Kentish  cap.  It  was  filled 
with  what  the  simple  soul  called  poetry — poetry,  written  in  all  sorts  of 
measure  and  rhythm — blank  verse  and  rhyme,  alternate  rhymes, 
couplets  and  triplets — pastoral,  epic,  dramatic,  and  didactic — elegies 
and  epigrams — songs  and  sonnets — devotional  and  bacchanalian — 
moral  and  comical.  There  is  no  dress  in  which  Poetry  can  appear 
that  he  had  not  given  as  a  specimen  of  his  talent,  and  he  had  wor- 
shiped the  Muse  in  every  shape  she  had  ever  deigned  to  assume. 
Some  of  the  pieces,  I  observed,  bore  a  date  several  years  anterior  to 
the  period  of  which  I  am  writing ;  and  if  they  had  not,  their  antiquity 
would  have  been  apparent  from  the  smoky  complexion  of  the  paper, 
and  the  marks  left  thereon,  by  frequent  turning  of  the  leaves  by  fingers 
that  were  none  of  the  most  delicate.  I  observed  to  the  Poet  that  he 
had  been  some  time  in  writing  what  was  in  the  book.  He  said,  Yes. 
He  had  written  most  of  it  while  he  was  an  apprentice,  and  soon  after 
he  went  to  New- York  as  a  journeyman.  He  did  not  wish  to  publish 
any  that  he  had  not  kept  nine  years,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of 
Horace  ;  except  one — there  was  one,  on  the  journey  of  President 
Munroe  to  the  Northern  States,  in  1817;  that,  he  thought,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject,  had  sufficient  merit  to  obtain  popularity,  though  it 
was  written  only  four  or  five  years  before. 

I  saw  how  it  was.  My  friend,  Mr.  C.  was  one  of  the  best  and  most 
kind-hearted  souls  in  the  world.  He  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
tell  this  poor,  ragged  poet,  that  his  doggerell  would  never  sell.  He 
could  not  brace  his  sinews  up  to  that  point — and  he  had  transferred 
the  job  to  me.  Although  a  little  vexed  at  this  discovery,  and  satisfied 
from  a  moment's  inspection  of  the  manuscript,  that  the  writer  was 
a  simpleton  and  his  poetry  the  merest  trash  in  the  creation,  I  had  too 
much  pity  for  him  to  treat  him  with  rudeness.  I  could  not,  of  course, 
encourage  him  to  publish  ;  and  still  less,  was  I  disposed  to  "grieve  his 
heart"  by  telling  him  that/  his  manuscript  was  utterly  worthless.  I 
therefore  dissuaded  him  from  pushing  his  purpose,  by  presenting  to  his 
consideration  the  want  of  taste  in  the  public  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  productions  of  genius,  and  the  selfishness  and  cold-heartedness  of 
the  world  which  suffers  poets  to  pine  in  neglect  and  poverty.  The 
wantonness  of  critics,  too,  he  was  reminded,  would  be  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  his  acquiring  wealth  from  his  labors ;  but  this  argument 
seemed  to  have  little  weight.  He  had  no  fear  of  criticism  ;  and,  if  he 
could  but  get  a  recommendation  to  some  bookseller,  who  would  pur- 
chase the  copy-right,  or  even  publish  the  work  on  shares,  his  utmost 
wishes  would  be  gratified.  The  same  spirit  of  meekness  which  he 
had  discovered  at  our  former  interview,  pervaded  his  countenance  on 
this  occasion.  He  showed  no  irritation,  no  dissatisfaction,  at  the 
ungracious  reception  his  poems  had  met.  Submissive  and  acquies- 
cent, he  secured  his  manuscript  again  in  the  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
departed.  As  he  reciprocated  my  "  good  night,"  the  tone  of  his  voice 
and  the  glimmer  of  his  eye  seemed  to  say  that  he  forgave  my  unkind 
frankness,  for  which  my  want  of  taste  and  discernment  was  an  apology. 

Many  a  time  and  often,  during  the  next  three  months,  did  this  mar- 
tyr of  the  muses  resume  his  station  at  the  door  before  mentioned ;  and 
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occasionally  would  he  cast  his  eye  toward  my  window.  But  he  never 
deigned  to  repeat  his  visit.  At  length  he  disappeared.  What  became 
of  him  I  never  knew.  His  applications  to  other  publishers,  if  he  made 
any,  probably  were  followed  by  no  better  success  ;  for  I  have  never 
seen  his  poems  in  print,  and  the  world  has,  I  apprehend,  never  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  his  inspiration. 

The  case  of  this  poor  fellow  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  one.  Had  he  oc- 
cupied the  hours  and  days — and  probably  years — which  it  cost  him  to 
indite  his  volume  of  verses,  in  setting  types,  he  might  have  been,  at  the 
time  I  saw  him,  genteelly  clad,  and  better  fed  than  I  presume  him  to 
have  been,  and,  with  "  money  in  both  pockets,"  he  might  have  bid 
defiance  to  care  and  the  critics.  It  would  be  as  well  for  many,  who, 
like  him,  waste  their  precious  time,  in  devotion  to  the  unrelenting  and 
unpropitious  Muses, — and,  perhaps,  better  for  the  world, — if  they 
could  not  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  friends  who  advise  them  to  pub- 
lish, and  publishers  who  are  blind  enough  to  their  own  interest  to 
grasp  at  the  shadow  of  a  profit  they  can  never  realize. 

Many  years  subsequent  to  this  incident,  I  was  the  conductor  of  a 
periodical  work,  and  received  a  letter  from  a  person  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  informing  me  that  he  had  written  a  poem  of  about  four  hun- 
dred lines,  which  he  would  be  glad  to  dispose  of  for  a  small  compensa- 
tion. His  friends,  he  said,  had  spoken  kindly  of  it,  and  induced  him 
to  think  it  was  not  without  merit.  To  show  me  what  he  could  perform 
in  the  way  of  poetical  composition,  he  had  enclosed  a  few  verses,  which 
I  might  publish,  if  I  approved  them,  and,  if  otherwise,  I  was  requested 
to  return  them.  These  verses  consisted  of  about  forty  lines,  intended 
to  be  arranged  according  to  the  Spenserian  stanza,  but,  in  truth,  pos- 
sessing no  one  attribute  of  poetry — not  even  the  mechanical  one  of 
measured  lines.  The  letter  was  thrown  into  a  drawer,  with  others  to 
which  it  might  claim  some  affinity,  and  forgotten.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  afterwards,  on  entering  my  office,  I  observed  a  young  man 
standing  by  the  stove,  where  he  had  apparently  been  some  time  wait- 
ing my  appearance.  On  being  informed  that  I  was  the  editor  he  had 
inquired  for, — "  Can  I  sell  you  that,  sir  1 "  said  he,  taking  from  under 
his  plaid  cloak  and  thrusting  towards  me, — with  a  bold  and  confident 
air,  somewhat  unexpected  from  the  modesty  of  his  appearance, — a 
small  roll,  enveloped  in  a  bit  of  an  old  newspaper. 

"  What  is  it,  sir  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Poetry,"  he  replied. 

"  I  must  examine  it,  before  I  can  give  you  an  answer,"  said  I,  "  and 
as  I  am  engaged  at  this  time,  if  you  will  leave  it,  you  shall  be  informed 
whether  the  purchase  can  be  made  or  not." 

"  I  should  like  to  get  the  money  for  it,  this  afternoon,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman ;  "  I  live  out  of  town,  and  if  you  could  read  it  now — it  would 
not  take  you  more  than  half  an  hour — " 

The  nature  of  my  engagement  was  stated  to  him,  and  the  incon- 
venience of  complying  at  that  moment  with  his  request.  But  the  gen- 
tleman was  not  to  be  disheartened  by  such  apologies,  nor  did  he  intend 
to  lose  his  point  for  want  of  perseverance. 

"  I  sent  you,"  he  continued,  "  a  piece  some  weeks  ago  and  request- 
ed you  to  return  it,  if  you  did  not  like  it.     Did  you  receive  it?" 
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A  few  words  of  explanation  showed  me  that  this  gentleman  was  the 
correspondent  mentioned  above.  I  opened  the  appropriate  drawer,  and, 
taking  out  his  letter  and  specimen,  asked  him  if  that  was  the  piece  he 
referred  to.  He  said  it  was  ;  and  on  my  telling  him  that  it  was  not 
accepted,  he  insisted, — with  a  pertinacity  that  was  very  far  from  indi- 
cating any  distrust  of  his  own  powers, — on  knowing  why  it  should  be 
rejected.  Finding  I  had  to  deal  with  one  who  was  not  to  be  shaken 
off  very  easily,  I  pointed  out  to  him  a  few  instances  of  false  grammar 
and  half  a  score  of  halting  lines. 

"  Do  they  not  contain  ten  syllables  a  piece  V  said  he. 

This  was  a  poser.  It  was  true,  they  did  ;  but  they  seemed  to  have 
as  little  to  do  with  each  other,  as  if  they  had  been  obtained  by  deci- 
mating a  dictionary.  Having  triumphed  over  me,  as  he  thought,  in 
the  matter  of  the  halting  lines,  he  did  not  seem  to  care  for  the  gram- 
mar. He  expected,  if  the  piece  were  accepted,  that  I  should  put  that 
in  myself.  He  had  never  studied  a  page  of  English  Grammar  in  his 
life.  In  spite  of  my  engagement,  I  began  to  feel  interested  in  the 
fellow's  history,  and  I  learned  from  him,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries,  that 
he  had  been  bred  to  the  shoe-making  business  ;  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly poor,  and  that  his  course  of  reading  had  been  circumscribed  to 
very  narrow  limits.  He  had  read  none  of  the  English  Poets,  save 
Byron,  and  Childe  Harold  had  been  his  principal  study.  This 
accounted  for  the  form  of  his  stanzas — for  of  Spenser,  the  poet,  he  had 
never  heard.  He  had  read  no  work  on  criticism,  taste,  or  composition. 
He  had  been  a  free  man  only  about  six  months ;  his  health  would  not 
allow  him  to  work  at  his  trade ;  he  had  discovered  that  he  had  a  talent 
for  poetry,  and  his  friends  advised  him  to  write  for  the  press,  and,  with 
the  proceeds,  purchase  books  for  future  instruction  and  improvement. 

I  was  again  pressed  to  examine  the  poem  which  had  not  been 
unrolled.  It  was  of  a  piece  with  the  specimen,  and  I  perceived  that 
it  would  be  an  act  of  kindness  to  advise  him  to  throw  by  his  pen  for  a 
few  years,  and  betake  himself  to  some  other  employment.  But  this 
was  not  the  kind  of  advice  he  wanted.  He  admitted  that  it  might  be 
useful  to  study  ;  but  he  must  live,  and  how  could  he  live  unless  he 
could  be  paid  for  what  he  had  already  written,  and  what  he  might 
write,  while  he  should  study  for  improvement !  This  question  seemed 
to  him  to  admit  of  no  determination,  different  from  the  conclusion  to 
which,  in  his  own  mind,  he  had  arrived.  When  he  found  me  inexo- 
rable in  regard  to  the  purchase,  he  unwillingly  departed  ;  but,  as  it 
afterward  appeared,  not  without  having  adopted  the  resolution  of  one 
of  Pope's  annoyers — 

« 's  death,  I  '11  print  it, 

And  shame  the  rogue;  " 

for,  not  many  weeks  after,  I  found  in  my  box  at  the  Post-Office,   a 

small  package,  neatly  sealed  up,  for  "  The  Editor  of  the ." 

On  tearing  off  the  envelope,  I  found  its  contents  to  be  a  little  book  of 
twenty-four  pages,  entitled  "  The  Tri-Dead,  and  other  Poems,  by  a 
Mechanic.  Printed  for  the  Author."  A  look  at  one  page  was  suffi- 
cient to  enable  me  to  recognize  the  Poem,  which  I  had  refused  to  pur- 
chase of  the  young  shoemaker.  What  success  he  has  had  in  disposing 
of  his  work,  or  what  amount  of  profit  I  lost  by  declining  the  speculation, 
is  altogether  unknown  to  me. 

vol.  in.  18 
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The  time  is  drawing  near  when  new  recruits  are  to  be  sent  forth 
from  our  colleges.  Among  these  young  men  the  choice  of  a  profession 
is  probably  the  subject,  which  engrosses  most  of  their  thoughts.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  following  remarks,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from 
a  young  man  to  his  friend,  will  not  be  thought  inappropriate. 

You  ask  me  to  tell  you  which  profession  I  think  you  should  choose. 
I  will  do  no  such  thing ;  but  instead  thereof,  will  make  a  few  remarks, 
which  will  tend  to  free  you  from  unnecessary  incumbrances  and  false 
guides,  rather  than  afford  any  positive  assistance  in  determining  the 
question  before  you. 

In  the  first  place,  ask  nobody's  advice.  Consult  no  one,  listen  to 
no  one.  Otherwise  you  will  be  sadly  perplexed.  For  friends  will  advise 
you,  not  upon  right  principles,  but  from  their  own  prepossessions  and 
prejudices.  One  is  dazzled  by  the  glittering  mausoleum  of  an  eminent 
lawyer.  He  recommends  the  law.  Another  has  been  captivated  by 
the  well-stored  coffers  of  a  successful  physician.  He  recommends 
medicine.  A  third  is  charmed  with  the  character  of  a  clergyman, 
and  prefers  his  plain  monument  of  unsullied  marble  to  the  towering 
edifices  raised  by  political  ambition.  He  recommends  divinity.  Thus 
all  the  pursuits  in  the  world  may  be  recommended  by  your  different 
friends.  Now  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Here  you  are  on  the  threshold  of 
life.  You  are  without  experience.  You  cannot  test  for  yourself  the 
objects  before  you.  In  that  case,  life  would  be  wasted  before  the  work 
is  begun.  Men  of  experience  offer  different  opinions.  You  cannot 
rely  upon  them,  and  yet  the  decision  must  be  made.  How  is  it  to  be 
made? 

Disregard  altogether  the  opinions  of  others.  Study  into  the  wants 
of  the  community,  and  the  wants  of  your  own  soul.  Examine  the 
nature  of  your  mind, — its  prepossessions,  powers,  and  aptitudes. 
Learn  which  way  your  natural  inclination  leads  you,  and  in  what  your 
happiness  consists.  Then  reflect  upon  the  duties  and  advantages  of 
each  profession,  and  consider  how  far  you  are  competent  or  capable  of 
becoming  competent  to  the  duties,  and  how  far  you  will  be  able  to 
secure  and  enjoy  the  advantages.  Beware  of  suffering  extraneous 
circumstances  to  influence  your  decision.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  the 
fame  of  a  few  men,  in  the  law,  for  instance,  has  drawn  many  into  that 
profession,  who  were  altogether  unfit  for  it,  and  who  might  have  been 
eminent  physicians  or  useful  clergymen.  You  must  not  be  led  astray 
by  such  considerations.  That  Marshall,  or  Webster,  or  Wirt  has 
acquired  a  high  reputation,  is  no  reason  why  you  should  enter  the 
same  profession,  unless  you  feel  germinating  within  yourself  the  seeds 
of  talents,  such  as  they  possess.  Suppose  that  the  shrub,  which  from 
its  nature  can  never  be  more  than  two  feet  high,  should  say,  as  it  sees 
the  oak,  towering  to  heaven  upon  a  neighboring  hill,  "  If  I  could  only 
be  planted  upon  that  hill,  I,  too,  should  rise  and  kiss  the  heavens  ;"  or 
suppose  that  the  eagle,  jealous  of  the  beaver,  should  undertake  to  vie 
with  him  in  architecture,  or  that  the  beaver  should  spend  his  life  in 
the  attempt  to  soar  above  the  eagle's  flight.     Would  it  not  be  very 
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ridiculous  ?  And  yet  not  more  so,  not  a  whit  more  ridiculous,  than 
for  you  to  engage  in  Law,  Medicine,  or  Divinity,  because  charmed  by 
the  reputation  of  some  great  name,  when  you  have  not  reflected  a 
moment  upon  your  capacity  or  incapacity  for  the  pursuits  upon  which 
you  would  enter.  This  is  making  a  strong  statement.  But  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  it  would  hardly  be  thought  an  exaggeration,  could  we  but 
assemble  before  us  the  crowds,  whose  talents  have  been  misplaced, 
and  their  energies  wasted,  in]  consequence  of  the  celebrity  of  a  few 
distinguished  men. 

I  have  at  this  moment  in  my  eye  the  image  of  a  young  man,  who 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  bidding  fair  to  become  a 
respectable  merchant.  But  he  chanced  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
a  professional  gentleman  of  some  eminence.  Captivated  by  this  gen- 
tleman's reputation,  he  determined  to  follow  the  same  course,  not 
doubting  that  he  should  meet  the  same  success.  He  therefore  applied 
himself  at  once  to  hard  study.  But  he  was  not  fashioned  for  a  scholar, 
and  his  progress  was  exceedingly  slow.  This  was  the  source  of 
insupportable  mortification  to  his  morbidly  sensitive  mind.  Still  he 
persevered,  and,  after  having  spent  I  know  not  how  many  years  in 
utter  wretchedness,  pursuing  a  route  for  which  nature  never  destined 
him,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  abandon  the  project  with  a  constitution 
so  shattered,  and  a  mind  so  discouraged,  as  to  render  him  absolutely 
unfit  for  any  employment  whatever. 

Disregard  altogether  the  suggestions  of  ambition.  Fame  is  too 
small  and  mean  a  reward  for  the  labors  of  a  life.  The  man,  who  is 
most  successful  in  pursuit  of  it,  is,  after  all,  an  unhappy  and  disap- 
pointed being,  if  this  has  been  the  great  object  of  his  existence.  See 
him  walking  to  and  fro  upon  the  summit  of  his  cold  and  barren  prom- 
ontory, muttering  to  himself  words  of  bitterness  and  vexation.  "  I 
had  once,"  he  says,  "  I  had  once  looked  up  to  the  great  men  of  the 
world  with  unbounded  respect.  I  dreamed  that  if  I  could  but  reach 
their  places,  I  should  be  happy.  '  Ah  me  !  I  did  but  dream.5  I 
reached  those  places.  Heaven  answered  my  wishes,  and  added  thereto 
what  I  had  not  dared  to  hope.  But  I  am  not  happy.  I  am  disap- 
pointed. I  have  climbed  to  the  spot  where  my  rainbow  was  extended  ; 
but  the  bright  vision  has  fled.  The  place,  which  my  childish  fancy 
had  peopled  with  sunny  pleasures  and  rich  and  substantial  joys,  is  but 
a  desert.  I  once  thought  great  men  happy  ;  and  as  I  perused  the  his- 
tory of  by-gone  ages,  my  heart  glowed  within  me  at  the  contemplation 
of  illustrious  men,  and  I  longed  to  follow,  though  at  an  awful  distance, 
in  their  imposing  train.  I  followed  them.  Hopes,  desires,  facilities 
increased,  and  I  at  length,  have  placed  myself  among  them.  But  I  am 
disappointed.  They  are  not  what  I  had  thought  them.  Lofty  moun- 
tains are  indeed  nearer  to  the  sun  than  humble  plains ;  but  they  are 
only  the  more  bleak  and  weather-beaten.  Even  the  fogs,  by  which 
fens  are  infested,  are  hardly  less  frequent  upon  the  mountain  tops — 
and  then  the  storms,  the  merciless,  pitiless  storms,  which  clatter 
against  their  rough  sides !  Ambition,  I  no  longer  covet  your  honors. 
They  are  apples  of  Sodom — bitter  dust  and  ashes.  Striking  and  just 
are  the  words  of  Burke  in  his  old  age  : — '  My  Lord,  if  I  know  my 
own  mind,  I  would  not  give  a  peck  of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  the 
world  calls  great.'  " 
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But  this  is  no  place  to  preach  upon  the  vanity  and  worthlessness  of 
fame.  Admitting  the  highest  claims,  which  its  advocates  would  make 
for  it,  still  it  is  an  unphilosophical  object  of  pursuit.  There  are  too 
many  blanks,  and  the  tickets  are  too  dear  to  justify  a  purchase  in  the 
lottery.  Mediocrity  is  the  common  portion  of  man.  "  Fame  is  no 
plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil."  None  can  reckon  upon  it  with  cer- 
tainty, and  few  can  put  forth  reasonable  claims  to  it.  Usefulness  is 
an  absolute  term.  It  interferes  with  nothing  else.  It  can  exist  alone. 
Any  man  may  therefore  be  useful.  But  eminence  and  opulence  are 
relative  terms,  and  as  much  imply  the  existence  of  degradation  and 
poverty  as  hills  and  trees  imply  the  existence  of  valleys  and  roots. 
One  man  is  conspicuous,  not  always  because  he  is  high ;  but  because 
others  are  low.  If  thousands  rise  together,  all  which  the  ambitious 
man  desires  is  lost. 

Besides,  fame  will  be  quite  as  likely  to  come  to  those  who  seek  it 
not,  as  to  its  most  ardent  votaries.  I  should  advise  you,  therefore,  to 
put  it  entirely  out  of  your  mind,  in  determining  upon  your  profession. 
It  is  good  for  nothing  when  attained.  You  have  hardly  a  chance  of 
attaining  it.  If  it  is  to  come  to  you,  it  will  come  in  that  pursuit  to 
which  your  talents  are  best  adapted.  He,  who  could  never  shine  at 
the  bar,  or  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  may,  as  a  physician,  a  scholar  or 
a  clergyman,  build  up  a  reputation  as  durable  and  as  valuable  as 
the  proudest  trophies  of  the  conqueror,  or  the  richest  laurels  of  the 
statesman. 

But  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  point.  You  must  decide  upon  it 
for  yourself;  and  if  you  find  that  your  habits  and  feelings  are  such  that 
fame  or  pelf  must  be  the  pole-star  of  your  existence,  of  course,  you 
have  no  thoughts  of  studying  Divinity.  That  would  be  hypocrisy  ;  it 
would  be  sacrilege.  Your  mind  is  unfit  for  the  sacred  office,  and  you 
would  take  no  pleasure  in  the  performance  of  its  duties.  Religion  is 
under  light  obligation  to  those,  her  recreant  sons,  however  exalted  in 
intellect,  who  have  made  her  altars  the  stepping  stones  to  worldly  pre- 
ferments, dignities,  emoluments  and  honors.  She  has  already  suffered 
too  much  from  such  characters,  and  you  will  not  add  yourself  to  the 
number. 

If,  however,  you  conclude  that  the  great  object  of  life  is  to  be  use- 
ful to  yourself  and  others, — that  this  is  the  surest  means  of  advancing 
your  happiness,  and  that  your  plans  should  be  laid  out  and  your 
actions  performed  with  reference  to  this  ;  then  all  the  great  pursuits  of 
life  are  open,  and  the  difficult  work  of  selecting  is  yet  on  your  hands. 
The  only  question,  which  you  are  to  answer,  is,  "  In  which  profession 
can  I  be  most  happy,  and  do  the  greatest  good?  "  Considering  the 
professions  in  themselves,  the  duties  which  they  require,  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  filled,  the  general  wants  of  the  country,  the  charac- 
ter of  your  own  mind,  your  feelings,  habits,  and  physical  temperament ; 
considering  all  these  separately  and  relatively,  you  must  determine  for 
which  you  are  best  adapted,  and  in  which  you  are  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. You  must  not  be  satisfied  with  a  partial  view.  It  is  not  enough 
to  decide  that  your  talents  are  best  fitted  for  law  or  medicine.  It  does 
not  follow  that  you  will  therefore  be  most  successful  in  these  profes- 
sions. If  they  happen  to  be  crowded,  and  our  churches  are  in  want 
of  pastors,  you  must  not  lose  sight  of  this ;    but  remember  that  a 
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common  preacher,  where  preachers  are  wanted,  may  do  more  good 
and  be  more  prosperous  than  an  able  lawyer  where  lawyers  abound,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  he,  who  is  an  excellent 
physician  and  only  a  tolerable  surgeon,  will  sometimes  find  himself 
more  usefully  employed  in  exercising  his  scanty  knowledge  of  surgery 
than  his  consummate  skill  in  medicine. 

Is  not  this  a  consideration  which  ought  to  have  great  weight  upon 
the  minds  of  those  about  to  engage  in  the  learned  professions  ?  Is 
not  the  bar  full  to  overflowing  ?  Are  two  thirds  of  our  lawyers  really 
wanted  1  To  be  sure,  men  of  perseverance,  talents  and  integrity  will 
make  their  way,  and  do  good ;  but  could  they  not  be  of  more  service 
in  another  profession  which  is  not  full  1  I  would  by  no  means  be  sup- 
posed to  intimate  that  all  well-educated  young  men  of  principle  will 
be  more  serviceable  in  the  desk  than  at  the  bar.  I  entertain  no  such 
belief.  Some  may  have  minds  of  so  peculiar  a  structure,  that  they  are 
fit  only  for  law.  Others  may  have  peculiarities  of  temper,  manners, 
perhaps  even  of  voice  or  countenance,  which  would  render  them  worse 
than  useless  in  the  clerical  office,  while  in  other  walks  of  life  they 
might  succeed.  Better  be  without  preachers,  than  have  only  those 
whose  minds  are  so  weak,  or  whose  manners  are  such  as  to  bring  dis- 
credit upon  their  office.  But  when  there  is  no  peculiarity  and  no 
incorrigible  prejudices  in  the  way,  is  not  the  dearth  of  clergymen  a 
very  important  circumstance,  which  should  not  be  lightly  passed  over  1 

There  are  many  other  considerations  of  minor  importance  which  I 
fear  have  too  much  influence  upon  young  men. 

One  is  the  comparative  respectability  of  the  several  professions. 
Every  one  wishes  to  attach  himself  to  a  respectable  class.  He  feels  that 
his  influence,  and,  by  consequence,  his  usefulness,  is  diminished,  if  he 
is  associated  with  a  degraded  caste.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  choice  of 
a  profession  this  deserves  not  a  feather's  weight.  They  are  all  respect- 
able, all  despised,  according  to  the  character  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
filled.  Even  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  New-England,  nothing  has 
struck  me  more  forcibly  than  the  different  estimation  in  which  the  same 
profession  is  held  in  different  places.  One  place  is  persecuted  by  a  hard, 
grinding  attorney.  There  lawyers  generally  are  dreaded,  and  the 
profession  thought  oppressive.  In  another  place  several  young  lawyers 
of  small  talents  and  less  industry  have  lately  opened  shops  for  the  sale 
of  golden  opinions,  and  there  the  profession  is  looked  upon  as  light 
and  worthless.  A  third  town  has  been  favored  with  a  profound,  hon- 
orable, honest,  and  humane  practitioner,  and  there  the  respect  in 
which  he  is  held  is  extended  to  his  profession.  So  with  all  pursuits. 
If  some  have  been  thought  to  command  too  little  attention,  is  it  not  on 
account  of  the  inferior  character  of  those  by  whom  they  are  repre- 
sented 1  and  will  not  the  tables  be  turned  and  the  professions  duly 
respected  as  soon  as  they  are  filled  by  men  who  command  esteem  and 
confidence  1  Talents  and  integrity  will  every  where  be  honored,  while 
imbecility  and  fraud,  ignorance  and  charlatanry,  can  find  no  station 
sufficiently  high  and  no  dress  sufficiently  rich  to  screen  them  from 
derision  and  detestation. 

Many  are  deterred  from  studying  divinity,  by  the  impression  that  it 
will  require  them  to  be  too  staid  and  formal, — by  the  idea  that  they 
would  thereby  obligate  themselves  to  live  a  different  sort  of  life  from 
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what  would  otherwise  be  required  of  them.  They  are  deterred  from 
studying  divinity  by  the  same  consideration,  which  deters  many  from 
joining  temperance  societies.  They  never  drink  ardent  spirits ;  never 
wish  for  them.  But  yet  they  are  unwilling  to  promise  to  abstain.  Et 
qui  nolunt  occidere  quenquam,  posse  volunt.  They  want  the  power, 
they  want  the  liberty,  although  certain  that  they  will  never  have  'Occa- 
sion to  make  use  of  it.  He,  who  can  deliberately  harbor  in  his  mind 
this  sentiment,  does  well  to  keep  from  the  pulpit.  He  has  not  yet  ac- 
quired that  command  over  his  feelings,  which  becomes  a  reasonable,  a 
religious  being.  But  whatever  course  he  is  to  pursue,  he  will  do  well 
to  divest  himself  of  the  weakness.  Otherwise  he  will  find  it  hard,  very 
hard,  to  perform,  with  uprightness  and  integrity,  the  duties  which  the 
common  walks  of  life  will  demand  of  him. 

Besides,  the  objection  proceeds  on  a  misgrounded  assumption.  Why 
are  clergymen  called  upon  to  be  more  holy  than  other  men?  What 
moral  or  religious  duty  is  binding  upon  them,  which  is  not  equally 
binding  upon  the  lowest  drudge  of  society  ?  Happily,  the  days  of 
clerical  ostentation  are  going  by, — the  days  when  a  sanctimonious 
scowl  and  a  holy  drawl  were  the  only  passports  to  the  pastoral  office. 
It  is  happily  discovered,  that  the  clergy  are  men,  subject  to  like  pas- 
sions with  other  men,  equally  liable  to  err,  and  having  equal  claims 
upon  the  sympathy  and  forgiving  spirit  of  their  brethren.  Perfection 
is  not  expected  of  them.  While  they  are  on  the  earth,  it  is  supposed 
that  they  will  enter  into  the  feelings  and  be  affected  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  earth  ;  that  they  will  participate  in  its  light  and  its  serious  concerns ; 
that  they  will  rejoice  in  its  prosperity  and  smart  under  its  afflictions. 
Like  astronomers,  their  business  is  with  another  world ;  their  principal 
thoughts  are  to  be  fixed  upon  heaven  and  heavenly  things.  Still,  they 
are  in  a  terrestrial  atmosphere,  exposed  to  its  accidents,  and  affected 
by  its  changes.  From  the  innocent  amusements  of  life  they  are  not 
shut  out ;  and  what  other  amusements  can  a  rational,  moral  being 
wish  to  enjoy  ? 

Above  all  things,  my  friend,  take  care  to  select  such  a  profession 
that  you  will  delight  to  be  employed  in  its  concerns.  Remember  that 
your  happiness  and  success  depend  upon  common  things ;  that  they 
are  a  thousand  times  more  influenced  by  ordinary  events,  by  your 
daily  duties  and  occupations,  than  by  any  great  epochs,  to  which  you 
may  look  forward.  Swift  has  but  expressed  what  every  student  has 
felt,  when  he  says,  that  the  scholar's  happiness  consists  not  in  having 
knowledge,  but  in  acquiring  it.  The  professional  man's  happiness 
consists  not  in  being  at  any  particular  point  of  eminence  or  usefulness, 
but  in  getting  there.  Life  is  spent  in  performing  the  journey.  The 
repose,  which  follows,  is  short,  uncertain,  and  too  often  fitful,  inter- 
rupted, and  distressing.  You  can  place  no  reliance  upon  it.  When 
surrounded  with  cares,  overwhelmed  with  vexations,  and  looking 
anxiously  around  for  the  rest  which  your  wearied  system  requires,  it 
may  be  consoling  to  glance  at  the  time,  when,  rich  in  wisdom  and 
laden  with  honors,  you  may  enjoy  a  dignified  retirement  in  the  bosom 
of  your  family  and  friends.  But  remember  that  it  is  only  a  fancy 
sketch  ;  that  it  can  be  enjoyed  only  in  anticipation.  Our  business 
must  be  our  delight,  or  we  are  wretched.  Happiness  or  misery  is  en- 
grafted upon  every  shrub  and  flower  which  we  see  in  the  journey  of 
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life,  and  from  them  if  from  any  thing  it  must  be  gathered.  Nature  has 
not  been  so  parsimonious  as  to  confine  her  gifts  to  the  inns  and  stop- 
ping-places, which  we  may  meet.  Every  moment  is  fertile,  either  in 
joy  or  sorrow,  cheerfulness  or  sadness,  success  or  disappointment, 
cheerfulness  or  wearisomeness.  Time  is  not  a  desert,  unless  we  make 
it  so.  It  is  not  a  desert  with  here  and  there  a  gushing  spring,  a  green 
shade,  a  fruitful  field,  to  which  we  are  to  direct  our  steps.  Far  from 
it.     It  is  an  expanse  every  where  richly  diversified  with 

"  Sweet  interchange 
Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains ;■•" 

and  every  where,  if  our  minds  are  rightly  cultivated  and  our  course- 
judiciously  selected,  we  cannot  fail  to  drink  in  happiness  as  the  air  we 
breathe.  But  if  our  minds  are  not  properly  regulated,  and  we  have 
taken  a  false  step,  traveling  a  way  repugnant  to  our  feelings,  habits 
and  powers,  it  is  of  no  avail  that  Nature  has  been  thus  bountiful  in 
her  gifts,  that  she  has  opened  her  stores  of  endless  variety,  and  spread 
out  her  visions  of  surpassing  beauty  and  loveliness.  They  are  lost 
upon  us.  We  have  no  relish  for  them.  We  are  out  of  our  sphere — 
like  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  journeying  on  shore,  if  they  could  have 
enough  of  the  breath  of  life  insured  to  them  to  enable  them  with  writh- 
ings  and  agony  to  perform  the  tour.  Our  duties  are  irksome.  We 
shudder  to  enter  upon  them,  and  are  impatient  for  the  moment  when 
they  shall  be  accomplished.  As  the  ox  is  dragged  to  the  slaughter,  as 
the  prisoner  is  driven  to  his  task,  so  go  we  to  our  business — to  the 
business  of  our  lives  !  The  sun  shines ;  but  we  heed  it  not.  The 
showers  descend  ;  but  we  regard  them  not.  And  all  this  because  we 
have  mistaken  our  purpose — because,  for  the  sake  of  some  remote  and 
visionary  good,  we  have  engaged  in  pursuits,  for  which  we  have  no 
taste,  and  in  which  we  can  take  no  pleasure.  We  have  purposely 
deferred  our  happiness  till  some  remote  period  which  is  subject  to 
innumerable  contingencies ;  or  rather,  we  have  sacrificed  the  certain 
happiness  which  we  might  reap  from  employments  congenial  to  our 
natures — a  certain  happiness  which  we  might  be  enjoying  all  our  lives 
long — this  we  have  blindly  sacrificed  through  the  hope  of  enjoying  some 
fanciful  good,  which,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  cannot 
come  till  our  hearts  are  seared,  our  affections  withered,  our  susceptibility 
blunted,  and  our  health  wasted,  and  which,  at  best,  is  but  a  "puff of 
empty  air,"  an  uncertain,  unsubstantial,  momentary  blessing. 

Do  not  lose  sight  of  this.  Consider  that  your  happiness  is  insepara- 
bly interwoven  with  the  duties  of  your  profession.  If  they  are  painful 
or  irksome,  life  will  pass  but  roughly.  If  they  are  agreeable,  you 
may  count  upon  as  much  happiness  as  falleth  to  the  lot  of  mortals. 
"  Choose  the  right  way,"  says  an  old  divine,  "  and  habit  will  make  it 
agreeable."  But  what  is  the  right  way  ?  It  is  not  a  spiritual,  abstract 
right,  of  which  you  are  in  search.  From  many  things  which  in  them- 
selves are  good,  you  are  to  select  that  which  is  good  for  you,  and  to  do 
this,  you  must  submit  to  a  severe  self-examination ;  you  must  carefully 
compare  your  inclinations,  feelings  and  powers,  with  the  various  duties 
before  you.  The  purposes  of  your  life  are  serious,  dignified,  and  im- 
portant. Ponder  well.  Throw  aside  adventitious  considerations.  Re- 
flect upon  the  wants  of  the  community  and  the  fitness  of  things.     Rend 
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not  asunder  what  Heaven  has  joined  together,  neither  bring  together 
what  Heaven  has  meant  should  be  distinct  and  separate.  Remember 
that  your  fellowrmen  have  claims  upon  you  ;  but  that  you  have  claims 
upon  yourself  more  imperious  and  more  sacred  than  all  the  ties  by 
which  man  is  bound  to  man.  H. 


DOMESTIC    MANNERS    OF    THE    AMERICANS.* 

Every  nation  has  its  own  customs,  as  every  man  has  his  own  ways. 
Happy  the  man  who  conforms  to  a  good  model,  and  wretched  the 
people  whose  customs  offend  Mrs.  Trollope.  There  is  much,  thought 
Mr.  Shandy,  in  a  name  :  if  words  are  things,  names  are  more  than 
shades  ;  the  name  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  therefore,  may  be,  at  least,  the 
shadow  of  a  thing. 

Politeness  is  relative  and  conventional.  What  is  polite  in  England, 
is  rude  in  Persia ;  and  what  is  fashion  in  London,  is,  sometimes,  not 
tolerated  at  Paris.  The  English,  like  all  people,  make  their  own  laws 
for  social  regulation,  and  by  these  they  judge,  not  only  themselves, 
but  others.  The  Americans  have  been  charged,  by  almost  all  English 
travelers,  with  outraging  these  social  ordinances  ;  and  for  our  future 
guidance,  an  abstract  is  here  made  of  the  principal  specifications 
contained  in  the  lady's  complaint.  In  the  times  of  chivalry,  there 
was  a  Court  of  Love,  in  which  all  the  tender  sentiments  and  principles 
were  decided  by  married  ladies ;  and,  also,  a  Court  of  Honor,  in 
which  knights  decided  the  questions  more  within  their  own  knowledge 
and  instinct.  But  there  is  now  no  tribunal  of  either  kind,  and  all 
delicate  points  of  love  or  honor  must  be  submitted  to  a  public  appeal, 
in  which  there  is  much  dispute  but  no  decision.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  deny  the  fact,  that,  generally  speaking,  our  countrymen  of  the 
operative  class  have  more  sturdiness  than  polish  ;  yet  we  believe,  that 
they  have,  at  least,  infinitely  more  knowledge  and  good  manners  than 
the  same  classes  in  Great-Britain.  But  we  have  many  deficiencies, 
and  there  is  no  better  way  to  amend  us  than  to  read  the  satires  of 
foreigners.  There  is  generally  some  foundation  even  for  caricature, 
and,  if  we  will  not  look  at  the  picture  which  enemies  make  of  us,  we 
may  never  be  acquainted  with  our  own  peculiarities.  Mrs.  Trollope, 
indeed,  describes  individuals  as  a  class :  she  traveled  to  find  fault,  and, 
of  course,  from  no  country  could  she  have  returned  with  a  blank 
journal. 

One  of  the  first  recorded  offences  was,  that,  at  New-Orleans,  she 
"  was  introduced  in  form  to  a  milliner,"  an  evil  omen  of  republican 
equality  ;  yet,  we  should  suppose,  not  distasteful  to  a  lady  then  going  to 
Cincinnati,  to  sell  millinery  and  other  wares.  The  author,  however, 
for  a  while,  forgot  petty  Offences,  in  visiting  Miss  Wright,  one  of  her 
closest  friends,  and  a  traveling  philanthropist  and  lecturer,  who  has 
secured  that  kind  of  fame  which  is  generally  the  least  esteemed.  The 
steam-boat  was  not  swift  enough  for  the  impatience  of  these  congenial 
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souls.  "  O  for  a  horse  with  wings."  The  steam-boat,  of  course, 
though  without  accountability,  had  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  lady's  con- 
demnation; for  she  averred,  and  probably  with  perfect  sincerity,  "that 
she  would  infinitely  prefer  sharing  the  apartment  of  a  party  of  well- 
conditioned  pigs,  to  being  confined  to  its  cabin."  Having  been  a  few 
days  in  the  country,  and  partly  confined  to  the  steam-boat,  she  made 
the  general  and  astounding  charge  of  the  "  incessant  and  remorseless 
spitting  of  the  Americans  ;"  although  it  occurs  to  her  that  "  possibly  this 
phrase,  Americans,  may  be  too  general."  Perhaps  it  was;  but  we  give 
up  the  practice  to  all  reprobation,  and  the  offenders  to  condign  pun- 
ishment. Were  the  goodly  English  tax  imposed  upon  tobacco,  it 
would  be  better  for  our  health,  manners  and  carpets.  The  following 
is  Mrs.  Trollope's  theory  on  a  supposed  peculiarity  of  the  American 
physiognomy  :  "  Their  lips  are  almost  uniformly  thin  and  compressed. 
At  first,  I  accounted  for  this  upon  Lavater's  theory,  and  attributed  it 
to  the  arid  temperament  of  the  people ;  but  it  is  too  universal  to  be  so 
explained  ;  whereas  the  habit  above-mentioned,  which  pervades  all 
classes  (except  the  literary)  well  accounts  for  it,  as  the  act  of  express- 
ing the  juices  of  this  loathsome  herb  enforces  exactly  that  position  of 
the  lips  which  gives  this  remarkable  peculiarity  to  the  American 
countenance."  The  lady  was  favored  on  the  Mississippi  with  the  soci- 
ety of  generals,  colonels,  and  majors,  in  the  cabin  ;  but  the  "  captains 
were  all  on  deck."  Some  of  these  sons  of  thunder  were,  probably,  of 
Kentucky ;  for,  while  yet  hundreds  of  miles  from  Kentucky,  she  de- 
scribes its  inhabitants  with  perfect  confidence,  but  with  a  random 
justice.  "  The  Kentuckians,"  says  she,  "  are  a  very  noble-looking 
race  of  men  ;  their  average  height  considerably  exceeds  that  of  Euro- 
peans, and  their  countenances,  except  when  disfigured  by  red  hair, 
which  is  not  unfrequent,  extremely  handsome."  The  lady's  nerves 
seem  to  have  suffered  from  "the  frightful  manner  of  feeding  with  their 
knives,  till  the  whole  blade  seemed  to  enter  into  the  mouth,"  which 
was  practised  by  her  fellow-passengers  on  board.  "  The  voracious 
rapidity  with  which  the  viands  were  seized  and  devoured,"  we  give  up 
to  castigation ;  we  are  of  opinion,  that  ten  minutes  is  not  sufficient 
time  to  allow  for  the  proper  disposition  of  a  dinner.  We  believe,  with 
Justice  Inglewood,  that  "  man  requires  digestion  as  well  as  food." 

The  first  charge  against  the  Cincinnatians  was,  that  they  lived  with- 
out amusements  ;  cards  and  billiards  were  forbidden  by  law ;  there 
were  no  balls  but  at  Christmas,  and  no  concerts  or  dinner  parties,  at 
any  time.  The  churches,  pouring  out  their  well-dressed  hundreds, 
"  seemed  to  be  the  theatres  and  cafes  of  the  place."  The  only  amuse- 
ments were  private  tea-drinkings.  It  follows,  therefore,  in  the  lady's 
estimation,  that  the  want  of  amusements  in  a  new  town,  where  every 
one  must  necessarily  be  employed  for  subsistence,  is  an  evidence 
of  the  coldness  and  want  of  enthusiasm  of  the  Americans.  Some 
of  the  employments  were  also  distasteful  to  the  eye  of  refinement, 
though  Mrs.  Trollope  admits,  that,  "it  is  hardly  fair  to  quarrel  with  a 
place  because  its  staple  commodity  is  not  pretty."  She  admits,  how- 
ever, that  she  should  have  liked  Cincinnati  much  better  "  if  the  peo- 
ple had  not  dealt  so  largely  in  hogs."  It  annoyed  her  to  see  in  the 
newspapers, 
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"  Wanted  immediately,  4000  fat  hogs." 

"  For  sale,  2000  barrels  of  prime  pork." 

It  was  equally  annoying  to  see  all  classes  reading  newspapers,  rather 
than  Shakspeare  and  Dryden  ;  as  though  a  fourth  part  of  Shakspeare's 
own  countrymen,  in  England,  had  ever  heard  of  him.  "If  you  buy  a 
yard  of  ribbon,"  says  Mrs.  Trollope,  "  the  shopkeeper  lays  down  his 
newspaper,  perhaps  two  or  three,  to  measure  it.  I  have  seen  a  brew- 
er's drayman  perched  on  the  top  of  his  dray,  reading  one  newspaper, 
while  another  was  tucked  under  his  arm ;  and  I  once  went  into  the 
cottage  of  a  country  shoemaker  of  the  name  of  Harris,  where  I  saw  a 
newspaper  half  full  of  "original"  poetry,  directed  to  "  Madison  Frank- 
lin Harris."  Such  unwarrantable  doings  are  never  seen  in  England, 
and  are  therefore  reprobated  in  America.  Some  editor  supplies  for 
Mrs.  Trollope,  the  materials  for  the  following  anecdote,  which  shows 
rather  a  deficient  knowledge  of  what  it  relates  to  : — 

A  tailor  sold  a  suit  of  clothes  to  a  sailor  a  few  months  before  he  sailed,  which 
was  on  a  Sunday  morning.  The  corporation  of  New-York  prosecuted  the  tailor, 
and  he  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  greatly  beyond  his  means  to  pay. 
Mr.  F.  a  lawyer  of  New- York,  defended  him  with  much  eloquence,  but  in  vain. 
His  powerful  speech,  however,  was  not  without  effect,  for  it  raised  him  such  a 
host  of  Presbyterian  enemies  as  sufficed  to  destroy  his  "practice.  Nor  was  this  all : 
his  nephew  was  at  the  time  preparing  for  the  bar,  and,  soon  after  the  above  cir- 
cumstance occurred,  his  certificates  were  presented,  and  refused,  with  this  decla- 
ration, "  that  no  man  of  the  name  and  family  of  F.  should  be  admitted."  I  have 
met  this  young  man  in  society  ;  he  is  a  person  of  very  considerable  talent,  and 
being  thus  cruelly  robbed  of  his  profession,  has  become  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper. 

The  theatre  at  Cincinnati  seems  to  have  offered  strange  sights  in 
the  boxes  as  well  as  on  the  stage.  Men  came  into  the  boxes  without 
their  coats,  placing  themselves  in  indescribable  attitudes,  the  heels 
higher  than  the  head,  in  a  manner  denoting  exquisite  posture-makers. 
"  The  entire  rear  of  the  person,  also,  was  presented  to  the  audience," 
as  may  be  seen  in  a  print  attached  to  the  book.  The  judges  on  the 
bench  are  said  to  "indulge  themselves  in  these  extraordinary  atti- 
tudes, which,  doubtless,  some  peculiarity  of  the  American  formation 
leads  them  to  find  the  most  comfortable."  Besides  this  inability  to  sit 
down,  Mrs.  Trollope  "  never  saw  an  American  man  walk  or  stand 
well."  The  supremacy  of  the  laws  in  the  United  States,  is  thus  des- 
patched— "  The  contempt  of  law  is  greater  than  1  can  venture  to  state 
with  any  hope  of  being  believed.  Trespass,  assault,  robbery,  nay, 
even  murder,  are  often  committed  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  legal 
interference."  If  it  be  a  true  saying  that  the  judgement  of  our  ene- 
mies concerning  us  is  more  correct  than  that  of  our  friends,  then  has 
Mrs.  Trollope's  book  in  its  favor,  at  least,  the  authority  of  the  proverb. 
There  are  some  satires  in  it  that  it  will  not  injure  us  to  read. 
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The  term  Cholera  Morbus,  or,  simply,  Cholera,  is  applied  to  two 
diseases,  in  many  respects  resembling  each  other  but  very  different  in 
their  degree  of  violence,  and  distinguished  by  several  obvious  and 
important  peculiarities.  The  prominent  and  general  symptoms,  which 
are  common  to  both,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  essential  to 
Cholera,  are  vomiting,  intestinal  evacuations,  and  irregular  contortions 
of  the  muscles,  termed  cramps,  or  spasms.  The  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  the  nature  of  the  fluids  evacuated, 
and  the  degree  of  mortality,  are  some  of  the  circumstances  by  which 
the  two  forms  of  Cholera  are  distinguished  from  each  other.  The 
milder  form  of  the  disease,  with  which  alone  we  have  till  lately  been 
acquainted  in  our  own  country,  makes  its  appearance  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  most  intense  heat  to  which  we  are  subjected  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August ;  it  most  generally  follows  upon  excess  in  diet,  but 
often  shows  itself  independently  of  this  cause ;  its  intensity  is  very 
various,  being  occasionally  such  as  to  destroy  life  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  while,  in  other  cases,  it  is  protracted  by  alternations  of 
rallying  and  relapse  to  several  days. 

In  common  with  the  disease  which  we  have  yet  to  describe,  it  has 
been  regarded  as  an  affection  of  the  bilious  system  ;  and  it  is  from  the 
Greek  term  for  bile  that  the  general  appellation  is  derived.  But  while, 
in  this  form,  the  bile  is  in  excess,  and  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
fluids  evacuated  in  the  other,  it  is  always  deficient,  and,  generally 
speaking,  is  wholly  absent.  It  has,  for  this  reason,  been  found  con- 
venient for  writers  to  distinguish  the  common  disease  as  bilious  cholera. 
The  spasms,  which  have  been  mentioned  as  common  to  both  forms, 
resemble  in  this,  the  cramps  usually  induced  by  vomiting  ;  and  are 
more  or  less  severe  according  to  the  degree  in  which  this  symptom  is 
present.  Bilious  Cholera  is  dangerous,  and  sometimes  fatal ;  but  if 
seen  at  an  early  period,  and  judiciously  treated,  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  cases  terminate  in  recovery.  The  other  form  of  Cholera, 
and  that  to  which  public  attention  has  been  of  late  so  painfully  directed, 
is  a  disease  of  far  greater  severity,  violence,  and  danger.  Until  within 
little  more  than  two  years,  this  disease  may  be  considered  as  unknown 
to  Europe.  By  the  natives  of  Bengal  it  is  termed  mordezim,  a  term 
which  the  French  colonial  settlers  in  that  country  conveniently  meta- 
morphosed into  mort  de  chien.  The  true  meaning  of  the  term,  accord- 
ing to  the  learned,  is  death-blow,  an  expression  admirably  suited  to  its 
character  and  mode  of  attack.  The  French  name,  however,  is  very 
generally  received,  and  by  it  the  disease  is  now  known  at  Madras. 
The  term  Spasmodic  Cholera,  as  a  specific  appellation,  was  first  ap- 
plied to  it  about  1807.  At  this  time  its  ravages  were  remarked,  and 
its  nature  began  to  be  particularly  studied-  but  it  had  not  then  ac- 
quired the  virulence  which  it  has  since  assumed.  It  was  spoken  of  by 
writers  as  a  new  disease  ;  that  is,  as  one  which  till  then  had  been  but 
imperfectly  described  ;  for  of  its  existence  many  years  previous  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  circumstances,  in  which  the  disease  of  that 
period  differed  from  the  worst  form  of  the  present  epidemic,  were  prin- 
cipally the  uniform  presence  of  spasm,  which,  in  some  of  the  worst 
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cases  since,  is  nearly  or  altogether  wanting,  and  in  the  greater  dura- 
tion of  the  symptoms.  In  other  respects  the  diseases  agree,  and  the 
descriptions  we  obtain  from  the  writers  on  Indian  diseases  at  that 
period,  accord,  in  all  essential  particulars,  with  those  we  read  of  it  at 
the  present  day. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  Spasmodic  Cholera  has  been 
known  in  India,  as  a  disease  of  the  country,  for  a  very  long  period. 
The  commencement,  however,  of  the  present  severe  epidemic,  is  re- 
ferred, by  common  consent,  to  the  year  1817.  In  August  of  this  year 
the  Cholera  attacked  Jessore,  about  one  hundred  miles  northeast  of 
Calcutta,  and  invaded  the  latter  city  early  in  September.  From  Cal- 
cutta it  extended  its  ravages  to  Behar.  It  then  attacked,  in  succession, 
Benares,  Allahabad,  Lucknow,  Delhi,  and  many  other  towns  on  the 
north  of  the  peninsula. 

At  length  it  reached  the  army,  and  spread  through  its  different  di- 
visions, proceeding  gradually  over  the  Deccan.  At  Hus  Singabad  its 
ravages  were  peculiarly  severe.  It  subsequently  attacked  Nagpoor, 
and  Aurungabad,  and  arrived  at  Bombay,  in  September,  1818,  twelve 
months  after  its  appearance  at  Calcutta.  From  this  time  it  proceeded 
south,  with  an  apparently  regular  course,  until  it  reached  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula.  From  hence,  it  found  its  way  to  Ceylon;  to  the 
peninsula  of  Siam ;  to  Malacca,  and  across  the  Straights  of  Sunda  to 
China.  It  also  showed  itself  in  Mauritius,  and  much  more  slightly  at 
Bourbon,  in  which  place  its  progress,  in  that  direction,  appeared  to  be 
arrested. 

It  was  during  its  progress  through  India,  as  we  have  now  described 
it,  that  the  disease  first  assumed  those  terrible  features  by  which  it  has 
since  been  characterized  ;  and  the  observations  recorded  by  witnesses, 
at  this  period,  are  both  curious  and  important.  From  these  we  shall 
quote  but  a  few  striking  passages,  which  will  probably  be  more  inter- 
esting to  our  readers  than  a  detailed  description  of  the  symptoms. 
"  The  disease  generally  begins  with  a  watery  purging,  unattended  with 
pain.  At  an  interval  of  from  half  an  hour  to  six  hours,  follows  vomit- 
ing of  -a  whitish  fluid,  unmixed,  in  any  instance,  with  bile.  The 
spasms  succeed  at  no  determinate  period,  attacking  first  the  toes  and 
legs,  and  then  extending  to  the  thighs,  and  arms.  There  is  invariably 
complaint  of  great  heat  at  the  stomach,  and  continual  calling  for  cold 
drink.  In  general,  all  pain  and  spasm  leave  the  patient  before  death  ; 
and  when  the  heart  cannot  be  felt  to  beat,  he  expresses  himself  easy,  and 
says  he  is  better."  In  the  severer  onsets,  the  course  was  far  more  rapid 
than  that  just  described.  In  many  instances,  vomiting,  purging,  and 
spasms,  were  all  absent ;  the  powers  of  the  system  failing  at  once,  and 
death  ensuing  in  three  or  four  hours.  Natives  were  struck  down  with 
the  disease  while  walking  in  the  open  air  ;  they  fell  down,  retched  a 
little,  complained  of  deafness,  vertigo,  and  blindness,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  expired. 

From  these  facts,  it  will  readily  be  inferred,  that  the  disease  has 
undergone  but  little  alteration  in  its  passage  from  Asia  to  our  own 
shores.  There  is  another  circumstance,  which,  in  this  connection,  it 
is  worth  our  while  to  notice.  "  It  prevailed  to  a  degree  equally  violent 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ;  in  regard  to  temperature,  from  40  or  50 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit  to  90  or  100  ;  in  regard  to  moisture,  during  the 
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continuance  of  almost  incessant  rain  for  months,  and  in  that  dry  sea- 
son which  scarce  leaves  a  vestige  of  vegetation  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth." 

From  the  period  now  mentioned  to  1S30,  the  accounts  of  the  disease 
are  vague  and  imperfect,  and  scarce  form  the  materials  for  a  consec- 
utive history.  It  continued,  though  not  constantly,  at  Bombay,  till 
1821,  and  in  that  year  appeared  at  Muscat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Per- 
sian gulf.  From  Muscat  it  spread  extensively  on  the  shores  of  the 
gulf.  On  the  north,  it  extended  in  1821,  to  Shiraz  and  Yezd,  in  Per- 
sia. On  the  south,  following,  apparently,  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  it 
reached  the  Mediterranean  in  1823,  and  attacked  Aleppo,  Antioch, 
and  other  places.  In  this  same  year  it  appeared  in  Tabriz,  or  Tauris, 
a  considerable  town  in  Persia,  supposed  to  contain  50,000  inhabitants. 
In  the  same  year  it  appeared  at  Astrachan  on  the  very  confines  of 
Europe,  but  showed  no  disposition  to  extend  itself  westward.  From 
this  time  we  know  little  of  its  ravages  until  1828,  in  which,  and  the 
following  year,  it  is  said  to  have  been  present  in  the  province  of  Ghilan 
in  Persia,  and  to  have  attacked  Reschd,  its  principal  town.  In  1828 
it  also  invaded  Teheran,  a  populous  town,  in  the  province  of  Irak 
Agemi.  In  the  two  following  years  it  was  again  at  Tabriz,  where  it 
is  stated  to  have  destroyed  5000  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1830,  it 
appeared  at  Teflis,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  and,  in  seven  weeks, 
reduced  the  population  of  that  town,  between  death  and  emigration, 
from  thirty  to  eight  thousand. 

The  most  interesting  fact  at  this  period  of  its  history  was  its  appear- 
ance and  progress  in  the  Russian  province  of  Orenburg.  On  the  8th 
of  September,  1829,  it  showed  itself  in  the  city  of  that  name.  Its 
development  at  that  particular  time  and  place  is  one  of  those  many 
unaccountable  facts,  which  have  served  to  perplex  and  divide  inquir- 
ers into  the  nature  of  this  singular  disease.  The  most  diligent 
inquiry,  by  the  Russian  government,  could  discover  no  probable 
channel  by  which  it  was  communicated.  Between  this  time  and  the 
following  February,  it  ravaged  the  whole  province,  attacking  44 
villages,  and  destroying  865  souls.  During  this  part  of  its  history,  the 
records  of  its  progress  appear  to  have  been  faithfully  and  accurately 
preserved. 

With  the  second  appearance  of  the  disease  in  Astrachan,  commenced 
that  rapid  career  in  the  course  of  which  it  has  overrun  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  civilized  world.  The  first  case  in  this  city  occurred  on 
the  3d  of  July,  1830.  The  period  of  its  stay  was  but  eighteen  days, 
during  which  time  there  were  1299  cases,  and  433  deaths. 

•The  towns  in  the  course  of  the  Wolga  now  became  the  objects  of 
attack,  and,  on  the  9th  of  October,  the  disease  entered  Moscow. 
Here  it  remained  nearly  four  months,  and  seized  8576  individuals,  of 
whom  4690  died.  In  this  place,  in  fact,  it  seemed  to  take  up  its 
quarters  for  the  winter ;  and,  issuing  thence  the  following  spring, 
attacked  both  the  Russian  and  Polish  armies  in  their  encampments. 
Its  ravages  in  Warsaw  commenced  the  10th  of  April,  and  continued 
seven  weeks.  During  this  time  3912  were  attacked,  and  1462  died. 
From  this  time,  it  raged  in  Poland  without  control ;  caused  signal 
mortality  in  the  towns  of  Brodi  and  Lemberg,  and  made  its  appearance 
in  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  10th  of  June.     In  this  city,  it  remained  48 
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days,  and  attacked  7567,  of  whom  3804  fell  victims  to  its  fury.  In 
the  beginning  of  October,  it  appeared  at  Hamburg,  and,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  month,  at  Sunderland,  in  England.  Its  subsequent 
history,  to  the  present  period,  we  shall  leave  to  be  supplied  by  the  rec- 
ollection of  our  readers. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  that  intricate  question,  To 
what  are  we  to  attribute  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  present  epi- 
demic 1  The  most  simple  view  that  we  can  take  of  this  subject,  per- 
haps, is  the  following  :  That  Cholera  has  occurred  since  the  year  1817, 
as  it  did  before  that  year,  from  the  operation  of  atmospheric  heat  and 
accidental  excess,  operating  on  bodies  debilitated  by  a  vitiated  atmo- 
sphere, insufficient  or  improper  food,  and  intemperate  habits ;  that  to 
these  causes  nothing  has  been  superadded,  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
except  mental  emotions  of  a  depressing  character,  partly  arising  in 
particular  countries  from  political  causes,  in  which  mode  despondence 
may  be  conceived  to  have  operated  in  Poland,  and  the  spirit  of  revolt 
among  the  people  of  France  ;  the  passion  common  to  all,  having  been 
fear  and  terror  of  its  approach  ;  to  many,  suspicion,  as  in  Petersburgh 
and  Paris ;  to  a  smaller  number,  and  individually,  superstition,  or  the 
persuasion  of  Divine  wrath,  and  impending  judgement.  In  this  view, 
the  cases  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  succession  of  unconnected  events, 
not  acting  on  each  other  as  cause  and  effect,  except  so  far  as  the  pas- 
sions before  mentioned  are  concerned,  still  less  springing  from  the 
uniform  operation  of  a  common  cause,  but  arising  as  cholic,  dysentery, 
catarrh,  gout,  and  other  diseases,  have  arisen  during  the  same  period 
from  their  appropriate  causes  ;  some  being  obvious  to  the  observation 
of  man  in  each  individual  case,  others  concealed  from  him,  but  equally 
peculiar  to  the  case  itself,  and  such  as  might  exist,  and  have  existed, 
with  corresponding  effects  at  all  periods,  since  mankind  possessed  their 
present  constitution,  and  the  earth  and  atmosphere  their  actual 
properties. 

A  modification  of  this  theory  is  to  be  found  in  that  which  attributes 
the  disease  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  solar  heat,  moisture,  and  vege- 
table and  animal  putrefaction,  favored  by  the  circumstances  above 
mentioned,  in  the  individuals  acted  upon,  and  by  debilitating  agents 
generally.  Another  and  more  obscure  form  in  which  the  same  idea  is 
presented,  is  that  of  a  specific  terrestrial  miasm,  producing  the  dis- 
ease in  each  separate  location  in  which  it  has  shown  itself;  just  as  the 
miasm  of  marshes  produces  intermittent  fever  ;  which  doctrine,  so  far 
as  it  is  capable  of  being  distinctly  viewed  and  discussed,  resolves 
itself  into  those  already  named.  We  shall  therefore  consider  all  these 
in  one,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  local  miasmatic  origin  of  the  present 
disease. 

It  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  allowed  that  this  doctrine  derives  con- 
firmation from  several  circumstances,  noticed  in  the  principal  cities  in 
which  the  disease  made  its  appearance.  In  Orenburg,  where  it  broke 
out  as  late  as  the  8th  of  September,  and  where  it  was  found  impossible 
to  trace  with  any  degree  of  probability  its  extrinsic  source,  it  appears 
that  they  had  wet  and  cold  weather,  with  rain,  following  immediately 
upon  an  unusually  hot  summer.  It  farther  appears,  by  the  description 
of  the  medical  men  acquainted  with  this  place,  that  there  exists  a  pre- 
disposition to  what  are  called   asthenic  diseases,  that  is,   diseases  of 
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debility  ;  that  typhus  fever  often  prevails,  and  that  dropsy  is  no  unfre- 
quent  termination  of  febrile  disease  ;  evincing  a  general  relaxation  in 
the  system,  which  is  in  a  degree  accounted  for  by  their  habits.  The 
population  are  very  various  in  character,  and  a  large  proportion,  idle 
and  dissolute. 

In  Astrachan  the  disease  first  showed  itself  in  the  beginning  of  July,, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  high  temperature  of  95°  Fahr.  The 
situation  of  this  city  is  thus  described  : — The  Wolga  pours  its  waters 
into  the  Caspian  by  numerous  channels,  so  flat  and  low,  that  they 
form  rather  a  series  of  marshes  than  genuine  river  outlets.  On  the 
alluvial  land  formed  by  several  of  these  streams,  and  at  least  sixty 
miles  from  the  actual  mouth  of  the  Wolga,  the  city  of  Astrachan  is 
builtr  in  a  situation  so  moist,  that  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  hu- 
midity, almost  all  the  year  round ;  while  its  latitude,  in  46°  north, 
exposes  it  to  considerable  solar  heat,  and  all  the  evils  arising  from  the 
atmospheric  changes  dependent  on  heat  and  moisture.  Astrachan  is 
rather  more  unfavorably  situated  than  either  Jessore,  Dacca,  or  any 
other  of  the  towns  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges.  In  Moscow,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  was  about  the  1st  of  October,  that  is,  later 
than  the  usual  causes  of  cholera  could  be  considered  as  operating. 
Yet  we  are  told  the  weather  continued  warm  and  damp.  It  is  also  re- 
marked that  the  decline  of  the  disease  dated  from  about  the  1st  of  No- 
vember. These  facts  are  not  very  decisive.  At  Warsaw,  the  disease 
commenced  about  the  middle  of  April,  after  political  events  which  had 
caused  great  and  general  depression.  It  continued  two  months,  and 
prevailed  principally  in  narrow  lanes  leading  to  the  Vistula.  Both  the 
city  and  the  Polish  camp  are  described  by  observers  as  abounding  in 
causes  calculated  to  produce  disease.  In  the  army,  the  cholera  raged 
after  protracted  marches,  during  which  the  troops  were  exposed  to  fa- 
tigue, privation  and  hardship.  Those  regiments  suffered  most  which 
were  encamped  between  heights  or  on  marshy  ground,  and  whose  food 
consisted  of  salted  pork.  When  the  disease  attacked  the  troops  after  the 
battle  of  Iganic,  the  men,  heated  by  a  long  march  and  a  severe  engage- 
ment, drank  greedily  of  the  muddy  water  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
Polish  soldiers,  from  their  mode  of  life,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  disease. 
Slack-baked  brown  bread  and  salt  meat  form  the  chief  part  of  their  food  ; 
they  drink  freely,  are  filthy  in  their  persons,  prone  to  excess,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  are  often  obliged  to  encamp  in  damp  and  marshy 
places.  Of  the  dwelling  houses  in  Warsaw,  it  is  said  to  be  impossible 
to  form  any  idea  without  having  actually  seen  them.  They  are  gener- 
ally of  wood,  small,  filled  with  filth,  sometimes  built  over  drains  which 
emit  a  horrible  odor,  and  occasionally  overflowed  by  the  inundations 
of  the  Vistula.  The  habitations  of  the  Jews  are  worst  of  all.  They 
are  small  wooden  houses,  dark,  and  with  no  other  opening  than  the 
door.  The  floors  are  never  swept,  and  are  covered  with  filth  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches.  These  people  never  wash  their  persons, 
scarce  ever  comb  their  hair,  have  no  white  linen,  are  generally  half 
starved,  and,  from  time  to  time,  are  subjected  to  increased  privation  in 
the  performance  of  religious  penance. 

If  from  Warsaw  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  seats  of  the  dis- 
ease in  Poland,  we  shall  find  circumstances  more  or  less  similar  to  the 
above,  corresponding  to  the  time  and  place  of  its  attack.     About  the 
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beginning  of  May,  1831,  the  disease  showed  itself  in  Brodi,  a  town 
containing  24,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Jews,  of  whom  scarce  500  were 
in  good  circumstances.  In  this  place,  no  less  than  3000,  or  one  eighth 
of  the  population,  were  destroyed.  About  the  middle  of  this  month, 
Lemberg,  the  capital  of  Gallicia,  a  town  situated  on  the  Sane,  and 
containing  45,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  15,000  were  Jews,  was  attack- 
ed. The  disease  continued  here  nearly  three  months,  during  which 
time  it  seized  4922  persons,  and  destroyed  2584. 

Equally  striking  examples  of  the  presence  of  local  causes,  calculated 
to  produce  disease,  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  cholera  in  England. 
In  Sunderland,  we  are  told,  there  are  very  few  streets  of  proper  width. 
The  bye  streets  are  extremely  narrow,  several  not  being  broad  enough 
for  the  passage  of  a  common  cart ;  they  are  rarely  cleansed  from  the 
dirt,  and  impurities  were  allowed  to  accumulate  for  several  days 
together.  The  houses,  in  these  bye  streets  or  lanes,  had  commonly  no 
yards  or  courts  attached  to  them  ;  the  rooms  were  dark,  ill  ventilated, 
and  dirty;  the  passages  and  stairs  were  dirty,  from  the  great  number  of 
persons  living  in  each  house;  very  often  each  room,  from  the  cellars  to 
the  attics,  was  the  residence  of  a  separate  family.  It  is  also  said,  in 
regard  to  Sunderland,  that  the  disease  was  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  low,  dirty,  narrow  lanes,  in  thickly  populated  districts,  not  more 
than  twelve  cases  having  occurred  in  the  upper  and  more  widely  built 
portion,  though  the  freest  intercourse  existed  between  them. 

The  places  in  England  where  the  disease  raged  most  severely,  were 
Musselburgh,  Trunent  and  Preston  Pans.  In  Musselburgh,  typhus 
fever  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  before  and  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  epidemic.  In  Preston  Pans,  it  is  said,  that  beggars,  colliers,  and 
dissipated  persons,  formed  the  majority  of  the  fatal  cases. 

Of  the  class  of  persons  attacked  in  Paris,  their  situation,  the  previous 
health  of  the  city,  and  other  circumstances,  we  have  no  very  particular 
accounts.  It  is  certain  that  the  state  of  alarm  and  suspicions  in  that 
city  must  have  been  excessive,  and  these,  no  doubt,  contributed  in  a 
very  great  degree,  to  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic. 

The  arguments  thus  far  have  been  drawn  from  foreign  countries. 
Were  it  desirable  to  extend  the  inquiry  to  our  own  we  might  find  not 
a  few  facts  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject.  As  these,  however, 
are  readily  accessible,  and  continue  to  be  topics  of  public  discussion, 
they  would  here  be  misplaced.  For  information  in  regard  to  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  seats  of  the  disease,  we  refer  to  the  late  procla- 
mation of  the  Mayor  of  Montreal,  on  the  subject  of  nuisances  existing 
in  that  city.  If  things  are  no  better  in  Quebec,  than  in  that  city,  the 
fatality  of  cholera  can  not  be  matter  of  surprise. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  in  this  connection,  what  a  degree  of  im- 
munity has  been  enjoyed  by  maritime  towns.  While  places  situated  in 
the  interior  and  on  navigable  streams  have  been  the  favorite  objects  of 
attack,  the  sea-board,  in  almost  all  countries,  has  been  nearly  exempt. 
In  India,  indeed,  this  difference  was  much  less  observable  than  else- 
where. But  from  the  period  of  its  quitting  Hindostan,  it  ceased  to  fol- 
low the  sea-coast,  and  pursued  almost  without  interruption  an  inland 
course.  If  we  except  places  situate  on  inland  seas,  scarce  a  maritime 
town  will  be  found  to  have  been  invaded  subsequently  to  this  period. 
Poland,  in  which,  of  all  European  countries,  its  worst  ravages  were  ex- 
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hibited,  is  altogether  without  sea-coast.  In  England,  the  escape  of 
sea-ports  was  remarked,  although  the  general  mildness  of  the  disease 
in  that  country  rendered  this  circumstance  less  conspicuous.  In 
France,  Paris  was  severely  affected,  while  Marseilles,  the  ancient  seat 
of  plague,  and  the  whole  coast  upon  the  British  channel  and  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  escaped.  In  fact,  with  few  exceptions,  the  course  of  the 
disease  has  been  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  it  has  been  in  the  parts 
of  the  several  towns  nearest  to  the  stream  that  the  malady  has  prevail- 
ed most  severely  and  extensively.  Thus,  in  Sunderland,  where  the 
difference  in  level  of  the  several  parts  of  the  town  was  considerable, 
the  lower  portions  suffered  most  severely,  while  the  more  elevated 
were  permitted  to  escape. 

It  may  also  be  noticed  as  rather  favorable  to  the  present  view  of  the 
subject,  that  spasmodic  cholera  has  never  prevailed  alone  ;  that  cases 
of  common  cholera  morbus  and  of  diarrhoea  have  .always  been  pecul- 
iarly abundant  during  its  prevalence  ;  thus  indicating  that  the  cause, 
whatever  it  might  be,  which  has  produced  it,  is  capable  of  giving  rise 
to  more  than  one  form  of  abdominal  disorder,  having  more  or  less  anal- 
ogy to  it,  and  such  as,  in  their  nearest  approach,  may  easily  be  mistaken 
for  the  disease  itself. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked,  Why,  if  the  local  causes  which  have 
been  mentioned,  of  the  vicinity  of  fresh  water,  crowded  population, 
filth,  bad  diet,  and  irregular  habits,  are  so  active  in  producing  the  dis- 
ease, why  was  the  cholera  so  mild  throughout  England,  and  why  was 
London  so  little  affected  ?  The  question  has  received  various  answers 
according  to  the  different  views  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  account 
for  the  anomaly.  By  many,  the  exemption  has  been  attributed  to  the 
use  of  animal  food,  which  is  known  to  be  a  more  general  article  of  diet 
in  England  than  on  the  continent.  Others,  who  place  more  reliance  on 
atmospheric  causes,  have  noticed  that  England  is  the  only  country 
where  the  use  of  coal  for  fuel  is  universal  ;  and  hold  it  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  the  sulphurous  acid,  emitted  by  this  substance,  and 
which  constitutes,  in  the  case  of  London,  so  considerable  an  ingredient 
in  the  atmosphere,  has  acted  the  part  of  a  disinfecting  agent,  and 
served  to  neutralize,  in  a  greater  or  less,  degree,  the  various  emana- 
tions from  other  sources. 

As  local  causes,  then,  which  appear  to  have  favored  the  production 
of  the  disease,  at  least  in  its  march  through  Europe,  may  be  mentioned 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  solar  heat,  emanations  from  decaying 
vegetable  substances,  and  atmospheric  humidity.  As  predisposing 
causes,  in  the  persons  attacked,  are  to  be  reckoned  filth,  intemperance, 
exposure,  fear,  and  mental  depression.  But  the  question  again  recurs, 
whether  the  combination  of  all  these  can  be  considered  as  having  pro- 
duced the  disease  ?  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  admit  the  affirma- 
tive of  this  question,  that  similar  causes  should  be  proved  heretofore  to 
have  been  foliowed  by  Spasmodic  Cholera,  though  this  circumstance 
would  constitute  a  strong  argument  in  its  favor.  Neither  is  it  neces- 
sary to  show,  that  the  degree  of  the  disease  in  different  places  corres- 
ponded very  precisely  to  the  degree  in  which  these  causes  themselves 
were  present.  As  these  circumstances  are  confessedly  causes  of  dis- 
ease, generally,  and  most  of  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  calculated,  as 
experience  shows,  to  affect  the  abdominal  organs,  the  fact  of  their 
vol.  in.  20 
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producing  cholera,  rather  than  any  other  form  of  disease,  presents  no 
great  embarrassment.  The  great  point,  in  which  the  local  theory 
fails,  is  in  accounting  for  the  apparent  progress  of  the  disease  ;  not, 
indeed,  for  its  progress  at  a  particular  angle  with  the  meridian, — for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  general  fact,  that  it  has  attacked,  in  succes- 
sion, India,  Persia,  Russia,  Poland,  England,  and  France,  and  is  now 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  thus  indicating  a  general  tendency  west- 
ward,— it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  law  of  direction  by  which  its 
erratic  course  has  been  guided.  The  difficulty  is  to  show  why,  if 
springing  from  local  causes,  it  should  have  been  progressive  at  all, 
except  so  far  as  the  causes  alleged  were  equally  so,  which  they  cer- 
tainly have  not  been  to  any  sensible  degree.  A  something  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  sensible  causes  of  disease,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
veyed from  place  to  place  ;  and  unless  it  can  be  determined  with  some 
degree  of  probability  what  that  something  is,  and  how  it  has  traveled, 
although  other  circumstances  in  respect  to  the  disease  be  accounted 
for,  its  most  remarkable  and  distinctive  character  remains  inexplicable. 

This  consideration  brings  us  to  the  doctrine  of  simple  atmo- 
spheric infection,  or  the  conveyance  of  an  original  miasm,  produced  in 
India,  into  the  different  countries  which  have  been  successively  affect- 
ed, independently  of  human  intercourse,  and  equally  so  of  emanations 
from  the  bodies  of  the  sick.  According  to  this  view,  the  miasm, 
which  at  present  produces  the  disease,  is  not  only  similar,  but  abso- 
lutely and  identically  the  same  with  that,  which  caused  its  appearance 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Supposing,  then,  a  stratum  or  body  of 
pestilential  atmosphere  to  have  been  there  generated,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived to  have  extended  itself,  either  by  a  gradual  diffusion,  in  virtue 
of  its  proper  elasticity,  or  by  the  assistance  of  atmospheric  currents; 
by  which  means,  singly  or  united,  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been 
wafted  to  an  indefinite  distance. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  theory  accords  sufficiently  well  with  many  of 
the  peculiarities  which  have  been  manifested  by  the  disease  :  as,  1.  Its 
apparent  progress  from  place  to  place.  2.  Its  appearance  in  parts  of 
the  earth,  to  which,  till  within  a  few  months,  or  years,  it  had,  so  far  as 
history  or  tradition  serve  to  inform  us,  been  wholly  unknown  before. 
3.  Its  sudden  appearance  and  equally  sudden  departure  in  some  of  the 
scenes  of  its  attacks,  the  mortality  reaching  a  maximum  in  the  course 
of  five  or  six  days,  and,  after  a  shorter  period,  rapidly  declining ;  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  no  other  view  of  the  cases  serves  at  all  to  explain. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  objections  urged  against  the  supposition  in 
question  are  not  easily  removed.  They  are,  1.  The  fact  so  often  noticed 
that,  instead  of  spreading  devastation  through  its  whole  apparent  route, 
the  disease  passes  over  several  intermediate  towns  and  large  tracts  of 
country,  leaving  them  unharmed,  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  its  destina- 
tion. 2.  Its  frequent  tendency,  after  pursuing  a  certain  route,  to 
retrace  its  steps  to  a  certain  extent,  and  thus  seize  on  places  which  it 
had  previously  spared.  3.  The  difficulty,  on  the  score  of  diffusion, 
of  supposing  the  miasm  to  spread  over  so  immense  a  tract  without 
losing  its  virulence  by  dilution;  and  the  apparently  greater  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  communication  by  wind  arising  out  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  often  proceeded  in  a  track  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  current 
prevailing  at  the  time. 
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Some  of  these  objections  admit  of  answers  more  or  less  satisfactory. 
That  it  has  seized  some  places  in  preference  to  others  may  be  ex- 
plained by  differences  in  the  local  circumstances,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred  ;  the  apparent  anomaly  of  a  return  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  greater  slowness  with  which  one  place  could  take  the 
disease  than  another  after  being  infected.  Its  apparent  progress 
against  the  wind  may  possibly  be  explained  by  the  supposition  of  a 
more  constant  aerial  current  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  greatest  objection,  perhaps,  to  this  atmospheric  theory  is  to  be 
found  in  the  wide  differences  which  the  disease  has  manifested  in  its 
rate  of  progress.  Considered  as  emanating  from  India,  it  was  no  less 
than  nine  years  in  traversing  the  distance  from  Bombay  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Russian  government, — a  rate  of  progress,  which,  compared 
with  the  subsequent  celerity  of  its  movements,  is  perfectly  unaccount- 
able. To  attempt  to  escape  this  difficulty  by  assigning  to  the  miasm 
a  more  recent  origin,  would,  we  fear,  only  farther  complicate  the  ques- 
tion and  render  its  solution  still  more  difficult.  Wherever  the  chain  is 
broken  the  reproduction  of  the  disease  must  have  arisen  from  local 
causes,  and  the  union  of  two  causes  to  produce  the  same  effect  is  cal- 
culated to  diminish  our  confidence  in  both. 

The  only  theory,  which  it  now  remains  to  consider,  is  that  of  the 
propagation  of  the  disease  by  some  substance  produced  by,  and  eman- 
ating from,  the  bodies  of  the  sick.  The  doctrine  of  contagion,  which 
this  supposition  involves,  is  known  to  be  sustained  by  the  example  of 
many  diseases,  such  as  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  others. 
But,  it  must  be  allowed,  that,  if  cholera  has  been  communicated  by 
contagion,  the  laws  of  this  contagion  must  be  widely  different  from 
those  which  it  exhibits  in  the  last  named  diseases.  It  must,  in  the 
first  place,  be  capable  of  acting  at  far  greater  distances,  since  we  find 
that  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  in  which  the  disease  has  ap- 
peared in  a  town  or  city,  no  action  could  have  taken  place  from  the 
bodies  of  the  sick,  except  at  a  distance  which  much  exceeds  the  sphere 
of  action  of  any  known  contagion.  When  the  first  case  of  cholera 
occurred  in  Orenburg,  it  is  not  certain  that  there  existed  an  individual 
affected  with  the  malady,  within  the  space  of  500  miles  ;  and,  when 
the  disease  broke  out  near  Quebec,  we  have  no  proof  that  there 
existed  a  patient  within  four  times  that  distance.  Still  this  does  not 
absolutely  prove  the  negative  of  contagion.  The  miasm  might  have 
diffused  itself  through  the  atmosphere  to  this  vast  extent;  it  might 
have  been  conveyed  in  both  cases,  through  a  higher  stratum  of  the 
air,  by  the  wind,  as  we  have  supposed,  in  regard  to  an  original  infec- 
tion ;  it  might  have  attached  itself  to  the  goods  of  the  caravan  mer- 
chants in  the  one  case,  or  to  the  clothing  of  the  emigrants,  in  the 
other. 

In  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  disease  into  Canada,  if  any  case 
can  be  shown  to  have  occurred  on  board  the  last-arrived  vessel,  the 
miasm  thus  produced,  might  have  been  enclosed  in  the  hold,  and 
wafted  to  the  shore  on  her  arrival.  Or,  finally,  the  emigrants,  though 
apparently  well,  might  have  carried  the  elements  of  the  disorder  within 
them,  which  became  active  on  their  arrival,  and  capable  of  communi- 
cating the  disease  to  others.  Such  are  only  a  few  of  the  possible 
suppositions  in  regard  to  contagion  ;  and  others  might  be  named — such 
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is  the  pliability  of  the  doctrine,  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  every 
case.  But,  it  must  be  observed,  that  one  circumstance  of  some  im- 
portance is  common  to  all  these  suppositions.  They  all  attribute  to 
the  contagious  principle  a  very  great  degree  of  intensity ;  that  is,  they 
suppose  that  a  very  small  portion  of  the  miasm,  such,  for  instance, 
as  might  be  contained  in  a  few  hundred  feet  of  atmospheric  air,  or  held 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  as  many  articles  of  clothing,  might, 
after  being  exposed  for  many  days,  or  even  months,  to  the  diluent  and 
dispensive  action  of  a  pure  atmosphere,  retain  sufficient  energy  to 
cause  the  disease  in  an  individual,  with  whose  skin  or  lungs  it  should 
happen  to  come  in  contact.  But  the  supposition  of  so  intense  and 
penetrating  a  miasm,  is  apparently  at  variance  with  facts  which  have 
been  observed  during  its  prevalence  at  all  places  on  the  globe.  How, 
indeed,  with  such  a  supposition,  can  we  reconcile  the  fact,  that  phy- 
sicians, nurses,  and  hospital  attendants,  have  so  generally  escaped  the 
disease,  that  its  occurrence,  in  persons  so  situated,  can  only  be  regarded 
as  exceptions?  that,  in  many  places,  as  in  Warsaw,  and  the  towns 
above  named  in  England,  the  freest  intercourse  existed  between  two 
parts  of  a  city,  in  one  of  which  the  disease  raged  with  great  violence, 
while  the  other  remained  universally  healthy?  that  populous  towns  on 
high  roads,  connecting  infected  places,  have  been  wholly  exempt, 
while,  perhaps,  daily  communication  for  weeks  together  was  maintained 
between  them  ?  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  numerous  experiments 
performed  by  the  French  physicians,  who  exposed  themselves  in  every 
form  and  manner  which  ingenuity  could  suggest,  to  both  fluid  and 
gaseous  matters  produced  by  the  disease,  yet  without  any  injurious 
effect  ?  It  has  been  said  that  these  experiments  were  not  satisfactory, 
because  we  know  not  through  what  avenue  the  poison  may  enter  the 
system.  Had  they  been  limited  to  inoculation  with  the  fluids  pro- 
duced, or  to  the  disgusting  and  absurd  act  of  receiving  them  into  the 
stomach,  there  would  be  some  reason  in  the  objection  ;  but  as  the 
skin  and  the  surface  of  the  tongue  were  both  freely  and  sedulously 
exposed,  it  is  difficult  not  to  regard  these  experiments,  however  repre- 
hensible in  themselves,  as  constituting  a  strong  argument  against  the 
theory  of  contagion. 

But  it  is  said  in  reply,  that,  in  the  cases  where  the  cause  failed  to 
&ake  effect,  the  predisposition  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual exposed.  The  miasm  then  may  be  compared  to  a  spark,  which 
will  inflame  phosphorus  or  gunpowder,  while  on  ordinary  combustibles, 
it  produces  no  effect.  This  will  serve,  no  doubt,  for  the  expression  of 
a  law,  which  may  apply  to  the  phenomena  of  the  present  disease  ;  but, 
we  again  observe,  that  it  is  not  the  law  of  contagion,  as  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  measles  and  small-pox.  In  this  view  the  con- 
tagious principle  of  cholera  affords  a  solitary  example  ;  the  example  of 
a  miasm,  so  feeble  as  not  to  produce  its  specific  effects  in  one  out  of 
an  hundred  of  those  immediately  exposed  to  it,  yet  capable  of  acting, 
after  almost  infinite  diffusion,  on  those  whom  circumstances  render  the 
subjects  of  the  disease. 

On  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  as  thus  modified,  we  shall  make  but 
two  remarks  :  1.  That  it  affords  no  reason  whatever  to  believe,  that 
the  disease  can  be  effectually  excluded  by  means  of  quarantine  regula- 
tions, from  any  city  or  country  in  which  are  to  be  found  those,  who,  by 
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the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  their  habits  of  life,  and 
the  state  of  their  constitutions,  are  the  subjects  for  its  attacks. 
2.  That  it  furnishes  no  apology  for  the  desertion  of  the  sick  by  friends, 
or  for  any  backwardness  on  the  part  of  any  to  perform  their  ordinary 
domestic,  social,  and  political  duties,  because  such  duties  may  lead 
them  into  the  vicinity  of  the  sick,  or  oblige  them  to  venture  within 
the  supposed  range  of  their  morbid  influence. 

In  fine,  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  that,  in  regard  to  many  circum- 
stances attending  the  present  epidemic,  and  particularly  the  general 
course  which  it  has  pursued  in  its  progress  over  one  half  the  globe, 
neither  of  the  explanations  proposed  afford  us  any  satisfaction.  We 
are  equally  left  in  doubt,  whether,  during  the  remainder  of  its  capri- 
cious course,  it  will  pursue  the  same  general  direction  which  it  has 
hitherto  done ;  whether,  after  traversing  from  East  to  West  the  civil- 
ized part  of  the  American  continent,  it  will  plunge  at  length  into  the 
obscurity  of  our  western  woods  to  emerge  on  the  eastern  confines  of 
Asiatic  Russia ;  or  whether,  after  some  more  desultory  course,  it  be 
destined  to  lose  itself  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain,— that  so  far  as  the  laws  of  cholera  are  necessary  to  be  known, 
just  so  far  have  they  been  revealed  to  us.  The  measures  of  individual 
prudence  to  guard  against  its  attacks  and  those  of  police  regulation 
to  remove  the  local  causes  which  favor  its  diffusion,  are  practically  the 
most  important  subjects  in  relation  to  the  disease ;  and  while,  in 
regard  to  these  points,  the  experience  of  the  past  furnishes  a  rule  of 
conduct  for  the  future,  the  obscurity  which  involves  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  malady  is  comparatively  unimportant. 
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NO.  II. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  fatal  to  the  best  qualities  of  character,  than 
that  sickly  misanthropy,  which  the  writings  of  Lord  Byron  are  so 
calculated  to  produce  and  feed.  There  are  portions  of  Childe  Harold, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  have  done  as  much  mischief  as  even  Don  Juan. 
So  natural  is  the  connexion  between  genius  and  virtue,  that  impure 
images  seldom  dwell  long  enough  in  a  young  and  gifted  mind,  to  pro- 
duce a  radical  taint ;  but  they  are  the  ones  most  exposed  to  the  other 
kind  of  danger.  There  is  something  seductive  and  flattering  to  our 
self-consequence,  in  a  notion  that  we  are  visited  by  peculiar  sorrows — 
that  common  men  misunderstand  us — and  that  the  delicate  texture  of 
our  minds  makes  us  sorely  sensitive  to  things  which  the  "  swinish 
multitude"  regard  with  indifference.  But  if  I  felt  a  profound  interest 
in  any  young  man,  I  would  exhort  him,  if  he  wished  to  be  worth  even 
the  salt  he  eats,  to  brush  away  with  a  vigorous  arm  these  sickly  fancies, 
to  cleanse  himself  of  this  moral  leprosy,  ere  he  become  infected  to 
the  core.     Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  all  that  is  manly,  high-minded, 
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disinterested,  patriotic — nothing  so  certainly  makes  a  man  old  before 
his  time — nothing  so  soon  dries  up  the  springs  that  keep  the  inner 
world  green,  as  this  deceased  habit  of  imagining  that  we,  in  our  indi- 
vidual persons,  are  exceptions  to  the  benevolent  plan  of  God's  universe, 
and  that  we  are  so  constituted  as  invariably  and  unavoidably  to  extract 
bitterness  from  that  which  is  the  source  of  joy  to  all  others.  Such  a 
man  might  as  well  pass  his  life  in  fasting  and  self-scourgings  in  the 
cell  of  a  convent.  He  who  would  do  good  to  others — which  is  the 
only  thing  worth  living  for — must  have  an  entire  sympathy  with  his 
whole  race,  and  must  consider  his  individual  distinctions  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  that  vast  heritage  of  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and 
fears,  which  he  shares  equally  with  all  his  brethren  of  the  human  fam- 
ily. Wherever  he  sees  a  human  being,  he  should  be  ready  to  say  of 
him — "  That  man  is  my  brother,"  however  he  may  be  stained  by  sin, 
or  darkened  by  ignorance,  or  brutalized  by  vulgar  and  sensual  habits. 
The  famous  passage  in  Manfred,  beginning 

"  From  my  youth  upwards, 

"  My  spirit  walked  not  with  the  sons  of  men,"  &c. 

which  contains  the  creed  of  the  man-hating,  self-worshiping  school, 
is  as  untrue  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  as  it  is  pernicious  in  sen- 
timent. No  man  ever  "  wore  the  form,"  that  had  "  no  sympathy  with 
human  flesh,"  except  it  were  from  his  own  fault. 

The  habit  of  making  resolutions  does  not  seem  to  me  indicative  of 
great  strength  of  character;  but  rather  the  contrary.  It  seems  as  if  a 
person  distrusted  his  own  native  power  of  doing  or  refraining  to  do, 
and  called  in  the  aid  of  a  resolve,  which  he  felt  a  superstitious  fear  of 
violating.  Resolutions  may  be  called  the  go-carts  of  an  infant  and 
tottering  virtue. 

He  who  derives  from  his  pride,  consolation  for  sorrows  and  disap- 
pointments, is  in  the  situation  of  a  man  who  leans  upon  the  point  of  a 
spear — it  pierces,  while  it  supports  him. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

CONGRESS. 

United  States  Bank.  The  bill  to  modify 
and  extend  the  charter  of  the  United 
States  bank,  having  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  been  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature,  was,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  returned  by  the  President  to 
the  Senate,  the  House  in  which  it  orig- 
inated, accompanied  by  a  message,  stat- 
ing the  reasons  which  had  operated  to 
induce  him  to  place  his  veto  on  the  bill. 
The  National  Intelligencer  gave  the 
following  epitome  of  the  arguments  in 
the  message,  which  maybe  relied  on  as 
a  faithful  abstract : — 

"  The  message  sets  out  with  a  de- 
claration that  the  President  devoted  the 
Fourth  of  July  to  an  examination  of  the 
bill,  considering  the  case  as  one  pecul- 
iarly suitable  to  the  day,  and  that  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
ought  not  to  become  a  law,  and  there- 
fore returned  it  to  the  Senate  with  his 
objections. 

"  The  convenience  of  the  Bank,  in 
many  points  of  view,  is  admitted  ;  but 
the  assertion  follows  that  it  is  an  insti- 
tution liable  to  be  perverted  to  very  in- 
jurious purposes  :  that  hence  arose  all 
the  objections  which  he  had  repeatedly 
expressed  to  the  renewal  of  its  charter ; 
and  that  in  the  modifications  of  the  orig- 
inal charter,  which  the  new  bill  con- 
tained, he  saw  nothing  which  could 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  Bank 
more  consistent  with  the  genius  of  our 
country,  and  the  true  interests  of  the 
people.  The  present  bank,  the  Presi- 
dent says,  has  been  in  existence  nearly 
twenty  years,  in  which  time  it  has  ob- 
tained an  entire  monopoly  of  the  Do- 
mestic Exchange  ;  and  by  the  elevation 
of  its  stock  greatly  beyond  its  par  value, 
it  has  thrown  many  millions  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals  holding  the 
stock  of  this  bank.  The  bill  proposes 
an  additional  gratuity  to  these  same  in- 


dividuals of  seven  or  eight  millions, 
since,  as  the  President  reasons,  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  law  continuing  the  charter 
must  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
value  of  the  stock  at  least  one  fourth 
beyond  what  it  now  is.  This  gratuity 
is  not  given  to  American  citizens  alone 
— above  eight  millions  of  the  stock  be- 
ing in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  the  gra- 
tuity is,  of  course,  extended  to  them. 

"  The  message  then  goes  into  a  view 
of  the  character  and  effect  of  monopo- 
lies in  general,  and  contends  against 
the  constitutionality  and  the  expediency 
of  granting  the  money  monopoly  to  the 
same  persons,  who  are  exclusively  of 
the  wealthy,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
some  of  whom  had  offered  to  establish 
a  bank  on  more  favorable  terms  to  the 
people.  The  justice  of  this  distinction, 
the  message  says,  is  not  apparent.  If 
favors  are  to  be  distributed,  all  ought  to 
be  participators. 

"  It  had  been  alleged,  the  message 
goes  on  to  say,  that  the  calling  in  of  the 
loans  of  the  bank  would  be  productive 
of  great  distress.  In  case  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bank  had  been  wise,  the 
message  insists,  tbat  no  distress  could 
ensue  from  the  calling  in  of  the  loans ; 
and  if  distress  does  ensue,  the  inference 
is  drawn  that  this  fact  would  be  proof 
of  mismanagement  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  bank.  It  is  then  insisted 
that  at  no  time  could  the  affairs  of  the  in- 
stitution be  brought  to  a  close  with  less 
distress  to  the  country  than  at  this  time. 

"  In  the  modifications  which  had  been 
adopted,  it  is  contended  that  a  few 
trifling  changes  only,  had  been  made, 
while  all  the  odious  features  of  the  orig- 
inal charter  had  been  retained.  In  par- 
ticular, the  message  objects  to  the  sec- 
tion which  gives  state  banks  a  prefer- 
ence over  individuals,  in  the  payment 
of  branch  notes  in  liquidation  of  debts 
due  to  the  bank,  as  forming  a  bond  of 
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union  among  the  state  banks,  erecting 
them  into  a  dangerous  monopoly.  The 
message  also  takes  exception  to  the 
section  which  compels  the  President 
and  Directors  of  the  bank  to  furnish,  at 
the  call  of  a  state,  a  list  of  the  stock- 
holders resident  in  that  state,  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation.  It  complains  of 
this  as  aiding  in  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
of  one  per  cent,  on  the  stock  of  citizens, 
while  the  foreigner  holds  his  stock  free 
from  this  tax,  and  his  stock  is  thus  ren- 
dered more  productive  than  that  of  our 
own  citizens. 

"  The  message  then  goes  on  to  argue 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  was  annually  drawn  off  to  pay 
the  dividends  to  foreigners  ;  and  that, 
while  this  system  was  continued,  the 
country  could  not  be  safe  in  war,  or 
prosperous  in  peace.  It  regards  this 
money  power,  resting  in  the  hands  of 
aliens,  as  more  dangerous  to  the  country 
than  military  hostility.  The  stock,  it 
says,  ought  to  be  purely  in  the  hands  of 
Americans;  and  it  is  asserted  that  two 
hundred  millions  could  be  obtained  at 
once  among  American  citizens  as  a  sub- 
scription to  a  bank,  such  as  ought  to  be 
established.  There  is  no  occasion,  it 
contends,  to  send  abroad  in  search  of 
capital. 

"  The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  bank 
which  have  reference  to  precedents, 
the  message  repudiates,  regarding  pre- 
cedents as  unsafe  rules  of  legislation. 
One  Congress  refuses  to  charter  a  bank, 
and  another  grants  a  charter.  Here  the 
precedents  are  equal.  And  as  to  state 
banks,  the  message  assumes  that  they 
are  in  the  proportion  of  four  against,  to 
one  in  favor  of  the  present  bank.  The 
independence  of  the  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  government,  the  Executive,  is 
asserted ;  it  is  treated  as  having  the 
same  amount  of  independence  as  Con- 
gress possess  in  reference  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Executive  is  main- 
tained to  be  equally  free  from  depend- 
ence, either  on  Congress,  or  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

"  From  these  views,  the  message  goes 
into  an  argument  on  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  bank.  It  is  further  as- 
serted, that  the  existing  bank  is  not 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  old  bank,  with  a  capital 
of  ten  millions,  answered  all  its  pur- 
poses, and  therefore  the  present  bank, 
having  a  capital  of  thirty-five  millions, 
is  invested  with  an  influence  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-five  millions  more 
than  was  necessary. 

"  Some  further  views  are  thrown  out, 
as  to  the  right  of  the  states  to  tax,  in 


which  it  is  insisted  that  the  branches  of 
the  United  States  Bank  has  no  more 
claim  to  exemption  than  state  banks. 

'•'  It  is  further  suggested,  that  the 
effect  of  these  objections  would  be  to 
excite  discussion,  and  to  elicit  new 
light  from  the  people.  A  new  Congress 
will  be  elected,  and  a  more  equal  rep- 
resentation of  the  people  be  obtained, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the 
present  charter.  It  is  also  held  up  as 
an  unconstitutional  act  for  this  Con- 
gress to  bind  up  the  hands  of  its  suc- 
cessors. 

"  The  message  adverts  to  the  sus- 
picions afloat  as  to  the  mal-administra- 
tion  of  the  bank,  and  to  the  opinion  of 
a  majority  of  the  committee  in  favor  of 
a  postponement  of  the  question.  The 
bank,  it  is  asserted,  ought  to  have  so 
much  regard  to  its  own  honor,  as  to 
have  come  forward,  of  its  own  motion, 
withdrawn  its  memorial,  and  thus  pass- 
ed the  measure  over  to  another  session. 

"  The  conclusion,  is  merely  a  refer- 
ence to  the  distinctions  created  among 
men,  by  education,  learning,  virtue,  and 
industry ;  and  it  is  declared  that  every 
effort  of  government,  to  introduce  other 
distinctions,  is  injurious  ;  and  that  gov- 
ernment should  only  be  felt  by  its  mu- 
nificent operations  on  men.  The  true 
strength  of  the  government,  it  is  said, 
consists  in  leaving  individuals  and  states 
to  themselves. 

"  Having  done  his  duty  in  stating 
these  objections,  the  President  says,  if 
he  should  be  sustained  by  the  voice  of 
his  fellow -citizens,  he  shall  feel  grateful 
and  happy.  If  not,  he  should  look  for 
consolation  to  his  own  motives,  where 
he  would  find  sufficient  to  support  him 
in  the  views  which  he  had  thrown  out." 

On  the  day  following,  when  the  mes- 
sage came  up  for  consideration,  Mr. 
Webster  took  the  floor,  and  in  a  speech 
of  something  more  than  an  hour  in 
length,  examined  and  commented  upon 
the  contents  of  the  message.  We  ob- 
tain from  the  source  before  mentioned, 
the  following  sketch  of  his  speech  : — 

Mr.  Webster  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  we  are  now  approaching  a  crisis, 
not  only  equally  dangerous,  but  equally 
likely  to  be  embarrassing,  disastrous, 
and  distressing,  as  any  that  has  occur- 
red under  this  government.  It  was 
now  certain,  that,  without  a  change  in 
the  public  councils,  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  would  be 
suffered  to  expire,  by  its  own  limitation. 
Within  three  years  and  nine  months, 
(the  remainder  of  its  term)  arrange- 
ments would  have  to  be  made  for 
calling   in   its   debts,  withdrawing   its 
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notes  from  circulation,  and  ceasing  it9 
operations.     All   this  would  have  to  be 
done  within  that  period  ;  for,  although, 
by  its  charter,  provision  was  made  for 
allowing  it  further  time  for  the  collec- 
tion of  its  debts,  &c.  yet,  after  the  ex- 
piration  of  its    term,   it  can  issue    no 
new  paper,  nor  answer  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  a  bank  of  discount.     He  said 
it  behooved  all  who  were  interested  in 
public  affairs,  without  exaggeration  on 
the  one  side,  or  delusion  on  the  other, 
to  prepare  themselves  to  meet  the  cri- 
sis.    He   then   went  on   to   show   the 
great  importance   of  the   present  ques- 
tion, more  especially  to  the  states  con- 
nected with  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, within  whose   limits,  thirty  mill- 
ions of  active  capital    had  been   fur- 
nished for  business  by  the  bank.     He 
drew    a  picture   of  the    consequences 
likely    to  flow    from   all   this    facility 
being    withdrawn   within    four   years, 
and   of  the  deep   distress   which  must 
inevitably  follow  its  withdrawal.      To 
the  people  of  the    United    States,   he 
said,  it  was  now   plainly   put,   whether 
in  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only,  (for 
the    message    left  no  alternative)    this 
evil  was  to  be  avoided.     Mr.  Webster 
then    proceeded    with    some     remarks 
upon  the   President's   objections  to  the 
bill.     The  first  which  he  adverted  to, 
was  the  objection  to  the  application  of 
the  bank  for  the  renewal  of  its  char- 
ter, on   the  ground  that  it  was  prema- 
ture.    So  far  from  this  objection  being 
a  just  one,  he  said  that  the  time  of  the 
application  was  the  latest  day  at  which 
the  Bank  could,  with  any  justice  to  the 
public,  or  any  regard  to  the   interest  of 
the  stockholders,   come  forward,  if  the 
question,  whether  its  charter  was  to  be 
renewed  or  not,  was  at   all    doubtful. 
After  adverting  to  the  undoubted  right 
of  Congress  to  exercise  a  discretion  as 
to   the  time  at  which  they  would  act 
upon  this  subject,  he  said  it  was  neither 
Congress  nor  the  bank  that  had  first 
agitated     the    question;    for   that    the 
Executive  had  not  only  once,  but  twice 
and  thrice,   called  on   Congress  to  act 
upon  the   subject.      He   argued  that  it 
could  not  be   premature,  in  1832,  to  do 
that  which  the   President  had  invited 
them  to  do   as  far  back  as  December, 
1829,  &c.     There  was  another  point  of 
view,  in  which,   he  said,  this  remark 
might  have  been   spared  ;  he  meant  in 
reference  to  those   states  of  the  Union 
extremely  interested  in  this  measure, 
and  which  had  instructed,  unanimously, 
their  representatives,   not  only   to  vote 
for  the   renewal  of  the  charter   of  the 
bank,  but  to  vote  for  it  now,  at  this 
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present  session.  But,  he  added,  why 
disguise  the  fact  ?  This  was  a  question 
on  which  it  was  very  interesting  to  all 
the  people  to  know  what  were  the 
opinions  of  the  public  servants.  The 
time  had  come,  when  the  people  had  a 
right  to  know,  how  their  servants,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  intended  to 
act  upon  this  matter.  It  was,  there- 
fore, proper  that  the  subject  should  be 
acted  upon  at  the  present  session. 
The  result  proved  it.  No  one  could 
doubt,  after  reading  this  message,  that 
the  question  had  been  agitated  not  a 
moment  too  early.  The  election  of  a 
Chief  Magistrate  was  about  to  take 
place  ;  a  doubt  had  existed  as  to  what 
was  the  opinion  of  the  present  Chief 
Magistrate  upon  this  subject :  was  it 
notlfit,  proper,  and  expedient,  that  that 
doubt  should  be  resolved?  In  this 
view,  the  message,  he  said,  so  far  from 
proving  the  application  of  the  bank  at 
this  session  to  have  been  premature, 
carried  on  its  face  the  proof  of  its  being 
indispensable.  The  very  fact  of  the 
constitutional  objections  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  bank,  and  that,  under  his 
auspices,  no  such  bank  could  ever  be 
re-chartered  or  created,  demonstrated 
the  necessity  of  action  upon  it  at  the 
present  session.  He  touched,  also, 
upon  another  suggestion  of  the  mes- 
sage in  relation  to  the  prematurity  of 
the  application ;  which  was,  that  it 
would  be  the  fault  of  the  bank  if  its 
affairs  were  not  wound  up  within  the 
period  of  its  charter.  This,  he  said, 
would  be  impossible,  unless  the  bank 
were  governed  by  angels  instead  of 
men.  If  the  interest  paid  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  western  states  was  as  heavy 
a  drain  upon  them  as  represented  by 
the  message,  how  much  heavier  a  drain, 
he  argued,  would  that  be,  which, 
within  four  years,  would  draw  from 
them,  not  only  this  interest,  but  the 
principal  upon  which  the  interest  was 
paid  ?  He  enlarged  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  western  country,  which 
made  money  more  valuable  there  than 
in  the  Atlantic  states,  and  on  the  dis- 
tress which  would  be  produced  by 
withdrawing  from  them  seven  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  for 
which  they  were  now  paying  but  six 
per  cent,  interest  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  substitute  for 
which  capital  they  would  have  to  pay 
a  much  higher  rate  of  interest,  &c. 

Mr.  Webster  then  proceeded  to  re- 
view the  objections  of  a  constitutional 
nature  contained  in  the  message  ;  the 
different  parts  of  which,  he  intimated, 
were    evidently   from   different  hands. 
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He  entered  into  an  argment  on  the 
several  points  made  in  the  message,  to 
show  that  they  were  either  unfounded, 
unsound,  or  untenable .  In  this  constitu- 
tional disquisition,  some  things  were  res- 
pectable, and  some  were  new.  Those 
which  were  respectable,  he  said,  were 
not  new ;  and  those  that  were  new,  he 
left  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  considered 
not  very  respectable.  He  examined  and 
refuted  the  argument  drawn  from  prece- 
dent, which  he  maintained  was  decid- 
edly on  the  side  of  the  bank,  instead  of 
being  against  it.  He  protested  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  message,  on  the 
subject  of  the  independence  claimed  for 
different  branches  of  the  Government, 
pronouncing,  without  reservation,  that, 
if  you  take  away  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  decide  whether  a 
law  of  Congress,  brought  before  them, 
is  according  to  the  constitution  or  not, 
you  subvert  the  government ;  you  take 
away  the  last  guard — the  last  rampart 
of  defence  of  your  political  and  civil 
rights  ;  the  legislative  discretion  stands 
unrestrained  and  unrestricted.  You 
are  brought  within  the  predicament 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  so  much  depre- 
cated ;  you  have  got  rid  of  unrestrained 
legislation  abroad,  to  have  it  fastened 
upon  you  at  home,  &c.  In  regard  to 
the  bank  question,  the  whole  action  of 
the  Government,  of  the  Executive, 
under  every  President  till  now,  of  every 
Congress,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
had  recognized  the  constitutionality  of 
the  charter  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
old  bank,  &c. 

Mr.  Webster  then  dwelt  at  some 
length,  on  other  positions  of  the  mes- 
sage, which  he  considered  untenable; 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  one  Congress 
cannot  bind  its  successors,  and  that 
every  thing  contained  in  any  bill  passed 
by  Congress,  that  was  not  absolutely 
necessary,  as  some  features  of  the  bank 
charter  was  said  not  to  be,  was  uncon- 
stitutional. The  absurdity  of  this  last 
notion,  he  illustrated  by  a  reference  to 
the  code  of  criminal  law  established  by 
Congress  under  the  general  power  to 
establish  post-offices  and  post-roads ; 
under  which,  capital  punishments  were 
authorized,  which  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with,  by  substituting  other  pun- 
ishments for  them,  and  which,  there- 
fore, not  being  necessary,  would  be, 
under  the  doctrines  of  the  message, 
unconstitutional.  There  was  no  power, 
indeed,  in  the  bank  charter,  he  argued, 
which  might  not  be  substituted  by 
some  other  of  equivalent  effect,  and 
which  was  not,  therefore,  according  to 


the  sense  of  the  message,  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  Webster  next  examined  the  ob- 
jections, so  often  repeated,  to  the  pres- 
ent bank,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a 
monopoly,  and  showed  -  that  it  could 
not,  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  be  prop- 
erly so  called.  He  then  went  into  an 
argument  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the 
other  objection  which  had  been  made, 
to  foreigners  being  stockholders  in  the 
bank ;  which,  he  said,  instead  of  putting 
us  in  their  power,  so  far  as  it  goes,  puts 
them  in  ours.  The  ten  millions  which 
they  hold  in  the  stock  of  the  bank,  so 
far  as  it  had  any  effect,  (small,  indeed, 
it  must  be)  was  a  hostage  in  our  hands,- 
favorable  to  our  peace  and  prosperity. 
He  then  very  seriously  deprecated  the 
effect  of  this  denunciation,  from  such 
high  authority,  of  the  holding  by  for- 
eigners of  stock  in  American  funds. 
He  adverted  to  the  canal  stocks  of  sev- 
eral of  the  states — of  Ohio,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, of  New- York,  the  prices  of 
which  were  every  day  quoted  on  the 
London  Exchange,  and  which  might 
be  seriously  affected,  to  the  injury  of 
the  interests  of  these  states,  by  this 
sweeping  denunciation,  if  not  counter- 
acted. He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  such 
investments  of  their  funds  in  our  stocks 
by  foreigners,  being  "  dangerous  to  lib- 
erty," which  he  regarded  as  mere  de- 
clamation, &c. 

After  adverting  to  some  other  parts  of 
the  message,  he  dwelt,  with  great  force 
and  some  severity,  upon  that  part  of  the 
message  which  states,  as  an  objection 
to  the  bank  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive, that  neither  upon  the  propriety  of 
present  action,  nor  upon  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  was  the  Executive  consult- 
ed. If  Congress  had  not  consulted  the 
Executive,  he  said,  the  Executive  had 
consulted  them  ;  for  the  President  had 
called  their  attention,  three  years  ago, 
in  most  emphatic  terms,  to  the  subject 
of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
bank,  and  afterwards  recommended  to 
them  to  establish  a  bank,  of  which  the 
prominent  features  were,  that  it  was  to 
have  neither  property,  debt,  loans,  nor 
credit! 

After  touching  on  some  other  points, 
Mr.  Webster  said  the  time  had  come, 
when  we  tread  on  the  very  edge  of  a 
precipice  of  disaster,  general  distrust, 
want  of  sound  and  safe  currency ; 
when  the  day  was  advancing  which 
this  bank  had  put,  once  put  an  end  to, 
and  which  he  had  hoped  never  to  see 
again.  It  was  time  that  the  people 
should    awake   to   their   danger,   to  a 
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sense  of  which  he  thought  this  last 
warning  would  not  fail  to  arouse  them. 

Mr.  White,  of  Tennessee,  replied  to 
Mr.  Webster,  and  vindicated  the  course 
of  the  President.  The  debate  was  con- 
tinued occasionally,  by  Messrs.  Clay, 
Holmes,  and  others,  until  Friday  the 
13th,  when  the  question  was  put, 
"  whether  the  bill  should  become  a  law, 
the  President's  objections  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding?"  and  was  de- 
cided in  the  negative,  as  follows  : — 
(two  thirds  being  necessary  to  carry  a 
measure  against  the  executive  veto.) 

Yeas — Messrs.  Buckner,  Chambers,  Clay, 
Clayton,  Dallas,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Hen- 
dricks, Holmes,  Johnston,  Poindexter,  Prentiss, 
Robbins,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Silsbee, 
Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Webster,  Wil- 
kius— 22. 

Nays — Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Brown,  Dud- 
ley, Ellis,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hayne,  Hill,  Kane, 
King,  Mangum,  Marcy,  Miller,  Moore,  Taze- 
well, Troup,  Tyler,  White— 19. 

Internal  Improvements.  A  bill  passed 
making  appropriations  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  internal  improvements.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  items. 

For  the  Delaware  Breakwater,  -    $270,000 

"  the  sea  wall  at  Deer  island,         -  60,000 

"  the  pier  and  mole  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  19,000 

"  improving  Big  Sodus  Bay,  N.  Y.  17,000 

"  Genesee  River,  N.  Y.            -        -  16,000 

"  Ocracock  Inlet,  N.  C.           -        -  22,000 

"  Cape  Fear  River,  N.  C.         -        -  28,000 

"  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi,  50,000 

"  the  Arkansas  river,       -        -        -  15,000 

"  the  Cumberland  river,           -        -  30,000 

"  Savannah  river,    -  25,000 

"  expense  of  surveys  under  Act  1824,  30,000 

"  repairs  of  Cumberland  Road  (East)  150,000 

"  bridges  on  road  to  Mars  Hill,  (Me.)  21,000 
"  Little  Rock  and  Memphis  Road, 

(Arkansas,)  -  20,000 
"  continuing  Cumberland  Road  in 

Ohio,           -----  100,000 

"  the  same  road  in  Indiana,    -        -  100,000 

"  the  same  road  in  Illinois,     -        -  70,000 

"  roads  in  Michigan,       -       -       -  40,000 

Salt — manufactured  and  imported. 
The  annexed  facts  are  abridged  from  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Reed  of  Massachusetts, 
made  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
June  20,  on  a  motion  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  salt  from  ten  to  five  cents  a 
bushel. 

In  July,  1776,  in  the  continental 
Congress,  a  committee  of  thirteen,  one 
from  each  state,  was  instructed  to  in- 
quire, in  the  recess  of  Congress,  into 
the  easiest  and  cheapest  method  of 
making  salt  in  these  colonies. 

Dec.  29,  1776,  It  was  Resolved, 
That  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to 
the  several  Assemblies  or  Conventions, 
immediately  to  promote,  by  sufficient 
public  encouragement,  the  making  salt 
in  their  respective  colonies. 

June  3d,  1777,  Resolved,  That  a 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  de- 


vise ways  and  means  for  supplying  the 
United  States  with  salt. 
'  June  13,  1777,  Resolved,  That  it  be 
recommended  to  the  several  states,  to 
erect  and  encourage,  in  the  most  liberal 
and  effectual  manner,  proper  works  for 
the  making  of  salt. 

The  country  suffered  severely  for  the 
want  of  salt  during  the  revolution. 
The  national  debt  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  extravagant  and  unavoidable 
price  paid  for  salt  during  the  war,  and 
the  expense  of  its  transportation. 
When  the  present  government  was 
formed,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  taxation 
laid  a  duty  on  salt.  It  has,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  years,  been  ever 
since  continued.  The  manufactures 
have  commenced  and  grown  up  under 
the  solicitations  and  encouragement  of 
our  Government.  On  the  sea  board 
about  $2,000,000  capital  has  been  in- 
vested in  manufacturing  salt  of  sea 
water,  by  solar  evaporation,  and  about 
600,000  bushels  of  best  alum  salt  is 
yearly  manufactured  in  more  than  1500 
establishments,  owned  by  as  many  per- 
sons. In  the  interior,  salt  is  still  more 
easily  manufactured  from  the  springs. 
At  the  present  time  salt  is  manufactur- 
ed in  twenty-two  states.  We  manu- 
factured, the  last  season,  4,387,510 
bushels.  We  manufactured  more  than 
we  imported.  These  numerous  manu- 
factories on  the  sea-board  and  in  the 
interior,  distributed  through  the  coun- 
try, furnishing  more  than  half  the  salt 
used,  are  competitors  with  each  other, 
and  competitors  with  the  importers  of 
foreign  salt.  This  competition  is  cer- 
tain to  secure  the  country  against  odi-" 
ous  monopolies,  which  were  justly  com- 
plained of  in  former  times. 

A  Tabular  view  of  the  quantity  of  salt 
imported  into  the  different  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1829,  furnished 
from  the  Treasury  Department. 

States.  Bushels. 

Maine,        ------  453,692 

New-Hampshire,       -  249,599 

Vermont,           -  1,701 

Massachusetts,           -  1,032,083 

Rhode-Island,            ...        -  94,833 

Connecticut,      -----  174,053 

New- York,         -----  1,374,763 

Pennsylvania,            -  609,252 

Maryland,          -        -        -        -        -  505,146 

District  of  Columbia,     '   -                -  194,667 

Virginia, 293,693 

North-Carolina,          -  322,107 

South-Carolina,          -  376,367 

Georgia,     ------  361,173 

Florida,      ------  6,922 

Alabama,           -----  125,986 

Louisiana,          -----  318,283 

Aggregate,  0,494,370 
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Importations  of  salt  at  the  following 

places  in  the  year  1831. 

Passamaquoddy,           ...        -  13,169 

Frenchman's  Bay,        .        -        -  2,833 

Penobscot,    - 29,690 

Belfast,          ------  17,942 

Waldoimrough, 16,300 

Wiscasset, 28,304 

Bath, 127,937 

Portland, 233,369 

Kennebunk, 4,287 

Portsmouth, 197,952 

Vermont, 9,552 

Newburyport,       -----  48,619 

Gloucester, 13,702 

Salem, 20,824 

New-Bedford, 24,183 

Dighton, 6,766 

Plymouth., 48,648 

Marblehead,          -----  9,754 

Boston,          ------  444,719 

Providence, 79,345 

Bristol, 4,009 

Newport, 3,192 

Middletown,         -----  30,723 

New-London,       -----  10,785 

New-Haven,         -----  60,728 

Fairfield, 4,339 

Champlain,           -----  879 

Oswegatchie,        -----  15 

New-York, 655,514 

Bridgetown,          -----  5,435 

Philadelphia,         -----  227,502 

Delaware,     ------  5,721 

Baltimore, 222,098 

Vienna, 4,326 

Georgetown,         -----  304 

Alexandria, 43,241 

Richmond,            116,238 

Petersburg,            -----  52,113 

Norfolk, 132,193 

Camden, 22,688 

Edenton,       ------  17,819 

Plymouth,     ------  15,549 

Washington,         -----  5,891 

Newbem,     ------  16,272 

Beaufort, -  2,551 

Wilmington,         -        -        -        -       -  31,195 

Charleston, 372,055 

Savannah,    ------  275,699 

Mobile, 231,118 

Key  West, 4,811 

Apalachicola,        -----  550 

Saint  Marks, 6,124 

New-Orleans, -526,402 

Brunswick,           -----  8,027 

Bushels,  4,494,006 

Gross  duty  at  15  cents  per  bushel,  §674,100  90. 

T.  L.  SMITH,  Register. 

Treasury  Department, 
Register's  Office,  7th  June,  1832. 

The  Tariff.  The  passage  of  the  new 
tariff  was  one  of  the  last  important  acts 
of  the  session.  The  history  of  its  pro- 
gress and  the  attending  circumstances 
and  debates  would  form  an  interesting 
volume,  and  will  not,  of  course,  be  ex- 
pected in  these  brief  monthly  abstracts. 
The  bill  reduces  the  duties  on  various 
articles  of  importation,  and  yet,  is  said 
by  its  friends  to  recognize  the  principle 
of  protection  to  all  important  branches 
of  domestic  industry.  Its  most  impor- 
tant features  are,  the  abolition  of  mini- 
mums  on  woollen  goods — the  establish- 
ing of  cash  duties,  instead  of  the  pro- 


tracted credits  heretofore  existing — and 
the  change  in  the  legal  value  of  the 
pound-sterling,  which  is  now  fixed  at 
four  dollars  and  eighty  cents,  instead  of 
four  dollars  and  forty-four  cents.  The 
law  will  go  into  operation  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1833. 

Day  of  Humiliation.  A  resolution 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Clay,  and  afterwards  passed  that  body, 
requesting  the  President  to  appoint  a 
day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer, 
in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Cholera  in  this  country.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  resolution  un- 
derwent considerable  discussion,  and 
two  or  three  modifications.  It  failed, 
after  being  so  changed  in  its  substance 
as  to  make  the  recommendation  the  act 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  without 
calling  upon  the  President  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  laid  on  the  table,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams  of  Massachusetts. 

Patents.  An  act  concerning  Patents 
and  Useful  Inventions  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  annually, 
in  the  month  of  January,  to  report  to 
Congress,  and  to  publish  in  two  of  the 
newspapers  printed  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, a  list  of  all  the  patents  for  dis- 
coveries, inventions,  and  improvements, 
which  shall  have  expired  within  the 
year  immediately  preceding,  with  the 
names  of  the  patentees,  alphabetically 
arranged.  Application  to  Congress  to 
prolong  or  renew  the  term  of  a  patent, 
shall  be  made  before  its  expiration,  and 
shall  be  notified  at  least  once  a  month 
for  at  least  three  months  before  its  pre- 
sentation, in  two  newspapers  in  which 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
published  in  the  state  or  territory  in 
which  the  patentee  shall  reside.  The 
petition  shall  set  forth  particularly  the 
grounds  of  the  application.  It  shall  be 
verified  by  oath ;  the  evidence  in  its 
support  may  be  taken  before  any  judge 
or  justice  of  the  peace  ;  it  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  of  the  ascer- 
tained value  of  the  discovery,  inven- 
tion, or  improvement,  and  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  patentee,  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  profit  or  loss  arising 
therefrom.  The  act  also  provides  that 
whenever  a  patent  shall  be  invalid  or 
inoperative,  by  reason  of  inadvertence, 
accident  or  mistake,  and  without  any 
fraudulent  or  deceptive  intention,  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  cause  a  new 
patent  to  be  granted  for  the  residue  of 
the  unexpired  period  of  the  original 
patent,  &c. 

Adjournment.  The  session  of  Con- 
gress closed  on  Monday,  July  16,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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History  of  the  late  Polish  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  Events  of  the  Campaign.  By 
Joseph  Hordynski,  Major  of  the  late  Tenth 
Regiment  of  Lithuanian  Lancers. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  Ameri- 
can who  did  not  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  late  glorious,  though  unsuccessful, 
struggle  of  the  Poles  for  freedom. 
Their  cause  was  the  cause  of  mankind; 
their  revolt  might  be  considered  an 
operation  of  that  system  which  our  own 
fathers  set  in  motion,  and  their  chival- 
rous character  was  an  irresistible  claim 
upon  our  sympathies.  Every  one  wish- 
ed them  success ;  every  one  desired  to 
see  the  effects  of  Muscovite  tyranny 
circumscribed.  The  book  before  us,  if 
it  be  a  true  record  of  facts,  as  we  doubt 
not  it  is,  proves  that  our  esteem  for  the 
Poles  and  our  abhorrence  of  despotism 
were  equally  well  founded. 

The  History  of  the  late  Polish  Revo- 
lution, cannot  be  said  to  be  well  writ- 
ten, as  far  as  mere  style  is  concerned. 
There  are,  however,  many  allowances 
to  be  made  for  this  defect.  The  author 
and  his  editor  were  obliged  to  commu- 
nicate with  each  other  in  a  language 
foreign  to  both.  The  original  Polish 
manuscript  was  first  translated  by  the 
author  into  French,  with  which  he  was 
not  perfectly  acquainted,  and  was  then 
rendered  into  English  by  several  dif- 
ferent persons,  one  of  whom  was  a 
foreigner.  The  author  could  not  read 
his  work  in  its  new  dress,  and  there 
were  other  circumstances,  not  attribut- 
able to  the  editor,  which  prevented  him 
from  correcting  what  was  amiss.  These 
facts  being  considered,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  the  work  contains  many  slips 
in  grammar  and  verbal  errors.  These, 
however,  ,do  not  hinder  it  from  being  in 
a  very  high  degree  instructive  and  in- 
teresting. Till  now,  we  have  had  no 
continuous  account  of  the  Polish  rev- 
olution, or  any  means  of  accounting 
for  its  failure.  This  book  supplies 
the  deficiency.  The  author  was  an  eye- 
witness of,  and  an  actor  in,  what  he 
describes.  He  shows,  indeed,  a  lauda- 
ble partiality  for  his  compatriots,  and  a 
strong  dislike  of  the  Russians  ;  but  we 
are  satisfied,  that  what  he  sets  down  as 
fact,  may  be  confidently  received  as 
such.  His  manner  of  relating  events 
is  bold,  spirited  and  concise.  There  is 
no  amplification,  no  waste  of  words  in 
his  book,  and  we  are  sure  that  no  one 
will  ever  yawn  over  it. 

According  to  Major  Hordynski,  the 
oppression  which  the  Poles  endeavored 


to  throw  off,  was  dreadful  beyond  any 
thing  we  have  ever  imagined.  A  bru- 
tal savage,  bore  unlimited  sway  over 
Poland.  All  offices  under  him  were 
filled  by  Russians,  or  such  Poles  as 
merited  the  abhorrence  of  their  coun- 
trymen. Such  officers  of  the  Polish 
army  as  were  displeasing  to  the  Grand 
Duke,  were  treated  with  extraordinary 
severity,  and  many  escaped  from  the 
tyrant  by  suicide.  The  privates,  who 
had  hitherto  been  governed  by  the 
sense  of  honor,  were  now  directed  in 
their  motions  by  the  knout,  like  the 
slave-born  Russians.  The  liberty  of 
the  press  was  abolished,  and  a  terrible 
system  of  espionage  substituted  in  its 
stead.  There  were  nine  hundred  spies 
in  Warsaw  alone.  The  citizens  were 
arrested  on  the  bare  word  of  a  vile  spy, 
and  condemned  without  trial  or  hear- 
ing. No  expense  or  pains  were  spared 
to  corrupt  the  nation.  The  fountains 
of  moral  and  social  life  were  poisoned, 
or  choked  up.  No  man  dared  to  speak 
freely  to  his  most  intimate  friend,  for 
Russian  gold  had  made  it  dangerous  to 
have  a  friend.  Foreigners  were  em- 
ployed as  informers,  and  even  women, 
who  were  accounted  ladies,  were  bribed 
to  report  the  words  and  deeds  of  their 
nearest  and  dearest  friends.  The  wor- 
thiest sons  of  Poland  were  daily  cast 
into  dungeons  on  the  slightest  pretences, 
and,  will  it  be  believed? — married  wo- 
men were  incarcerated  for  repelling  the 
criminal  advances  of  Russian  Generals. 
The  most  ruinous  monopolies  were 
granted  to  individual  favorites,  and  the 
whole  land  groaned  under  a  general 
system  of  extortion.  Such  was  the  ty- 
ranny which  the  Poles  at  last  rose  to 
resist. 

Great  as  their  wrongs  were,  the  Poles 
showed  a  moderation  of  which  there  is 
no  other  example  in  history.  They  not 
only  spared  the  Grand  Duke's  life,  but 
suffered  him  to  depart,  though  they 
might  easily  have  made  prisoners  of 
him  and  his  army.  They  gave  quarter 
to  the  Russian  troops  who  opposed  them 
in  arms.  Two  only  of  the  Polish  of- 
ficers who  proved  faithless  to  their 
country,  fell  by  the  popular  indigna- 
tion. Persons  and  property  were  re- 
ligiously respected.  No  individual 
was  molested  unnecessarily,  nor  was 
any  private  house  or  shop  forcibly  en- 
tered. Ladies  sat  at  the  windows  by 
which  the  insurgent  troops  were  march- 
ing without  fear  or  danger.  What 
makes   this  forbearance  more  remark- 
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able,  is,  that  the  whole  populace  seem 
to  have  been  excited  to  a  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm, which  could  not  have  admit- 
ted of  increase.  They  fell  upon  very 
superior  bodies  of  Russian  regulars  with 
their  bayonets,  without  the  smallest 
hesitation.  Clergymen,  women  and 
children,  took  up  arms.  After  the  first 
successes,  the  multitude  kneeled  down 
in  the  street,  as  one  man,  and  swore  to 
liberate  Poland  or  die.  In  about  twelve 
hours  they  had  entirely  cleared  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Russian  army.  But,  let  the 
author  himself  relate  an  instance  of  this 
enthusiasm.  The  persons  here  men- 
tioned, were  two  of  the  Grand  Duke's 
Polish  officers,  who  had  persuaded  their 
troops  not  to  take  part  in  the  insurrec- 
tionary movement. 

Early  on  the  third  of  December,  when  the 
Grand  Duke  had  resolved  to  depart,  he  visited 
these  troops  in  person,  and  declared  before  them 
that  he  left  Warsaw  only  to  avoid  useless 
bloodshed,  and  that  order  would  soon  be  restor- 
ed. He  requested  them  to  go  with  him,  as  they 
were  regiments  of  guards,  in  whom  the  emper- 
or had  peculiar  confidence.  "  Soldiers,"  he 
said,  "  will  you  go  with  us  ;  or  stay  and  unite 
with  those  who  have  proved  faithless  to  their 
sovereign  ?"  With  one  voice  the  whole  corps 
exclaimed,  "  We  will  remain — we  will  join 
our  brethren  and  fight  for  the  liberty  of  our 
country.  We  are  sorry  that  we  could  not  do  so 
from  the  beginning,  but  we  were  deceived." 

The  people  who  had  assembled  to  gaze  at 
these  unfortunate  men,  with  unfavorable  and 
unjust  feelings  toward  them,  were  disarmed  of 
their  resentment  at  the  very  sight  of  them,  and 
rushed  into  their  embraces.  They  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  multitude,  and  taken,  with  joy- 
ful acclamations  to  the  Place  of  the  Bank. 
But  though  the  people  forgave  the  soldiers,  their 
indignation  remained  unabated  against  their 
generals,  and  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  leading 
patriots  were  required  to  save  Krasynski  and 
Kornatowski  from  their  rage.  It  was  dreadful 
to  behold  these  generals  riding  with  downcast 
looks,  not  daring  to  look  on  those  whom  they 
had  intended  to  betray.  Death  would  certain- 
ly have  been  preferable  to  thus  meeting  the 
curses  of  a  justly  incensed  people.  Mothers 
held  up  their  children,  and,  pointing  at  the  two 
generals,  exclaimed,  "  See  the  traitors  !"  Ar- 
riving at  the  Bank,  the  people  demanded  that 
Krasynski  and  Kornatowski  should  give  their 
reasons  for  having  acted  as  they  had  done  ;  and 
as  the  wretched  men  could  say  nothing  in  their 
own  defence,  a  general  cry  arose  of  "  Death  to 
the  traitors  !"  Nothing  but  the  love  of  the  peo- 
ple for  Ohlopicki  and  Schembeck,  who  interced- 
ed, could  have  hindered  them  from  carrying 
their  wishes  into  immediate  execution.  Sev- 
eral excited  individuals  made  their  way  toward 
the  culprits  with  pistols  in  their  hands,  and, 
after  aiming  at  them,  fired  their  weapons  into 
the  air,  crying,  "  You  are  unworthy  of  a  shot 
from  a  Polish  hand.  Live— to  be  everlastingly 
tortured  by  your  consciences  !"  The  unfortu- 
nate men  entreated  that  they  might  be  permit- 
ted to  serve  in  the  ranks,  as  privates.  They 
were  immediately  deprived  of  their  commis- 
sions, and  from  that  time  they  lived  in  quiet 
and  retirement  during  the  war.  History  will 
show  how  they  will  behave  in  future. 

The  first  act  of  the  Polish  patriots, 
after  they  had  expelled  the  enemy,  was 


extremely  injudicious.     It  was,  indeed, 
necessary,  in  a  time  of  such  emergency, 
to  elect  a  dictator,  but  they  chose  a  per- 
son   wholly    unqualified  to    wield   the 
supreme  power.     The   eventual   effect 
of  this  error,  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  all 
who  suppose  that  military  talents  alone 
qualify  a  man  for  civil  office,  or  think 
that    the    chief  magistracy  should   be 
made  the  reward  of  military  services. 
The  Poles  chose  for  their  dictator,  Gen- 
eral Chlopicki,  a  good  and  brave  man, 
but  who  proved  incompetent  to  conduct 
the  revolution  wisely.     It  was  undoubt- 
edly his  best  policy  to  have  speedily  or- 
ganized an  army,  and  to  have  sent  a 
division  into  Lithuania,  which  was  ripe 
for  revolt.     He   did  neither.      His   or- 
ganization of  the   army  was  so  ineffec- 
tive and  dilatory,  that  the  people  took 
the  affair  into  their  own  hands,  and  fill- 
ed the  ranks   by  voluntary   enrolments. 
Thus  much  valuable  time  was  lost,  and 
many    important   advantages    were  re- 
linquished.     Major  Hordynski   relates 
these  errors,  and  explains-  their  conse- 
quences in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner.   At  last,  Chlopicki  was  deprived  of 
his  office,  and  Prince  Radzivil  took  com- 
mand of  the  army.     As  it  was  now  too 
late  to  assume  the  offensive,  as  the  dic- 
tator should  have  done,  and  as  the  Polish 
army  was  too  small  to  defend  the  whole 
frontier,  it  was  resolved  to  concentrate, 
and  by  a  retreat,  fighting,  to  draw  the 
enemy    to    the    vicinity    of   Warsaw. 
There  it  was  resolved  to  stake  the  for- 
tune of  Poland  on  a  decisive  battle. 

The  Polish  force  amounted  to  45,000 
men  and  96  pieces  of  cannon.  Marshal 
Diebitsch  took  the  field  against  the  army 
with  200,000  men  and  300  pieces.  We 
need  not  here  follow  Major  Hordynski 
into  minute  accounts  of  the  almost  su- 
perhuman efforts  of  the  Poles.  Let  it 
suffice  that  "from  the  10th  of  February 
to  the  2d  of  March,  thirteen  sanguinary 
battles  were  fought  with  the  enemy,  be- 
sides twice  that  number  of  small  skir- 
mishes, in  which  that  enemy  was  uni- 
formly defeated,  and  a  full  third  part  of 
his  forces  annihilated." 

The  great  battle  of  Grocow  near  War- 
saw, was  the  most  extraordinary,  if  we 
consider  the  numbers  engaged  in  rela- 
tion to  the  result,  that  ever  was  fought. 
A  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand 
men  and  280  pieces  of  artillery  consti- 
tuted the  Russian  force.  The  Polish 
army  consisted  of  43,400  men  and  96 
pieces,  and  was  commanded  by  Radzi- 
vil, Chlopicki  and  Skrzynecki.  The 
Russians   sustained  a  complete  defeat. 

Thus  was  the  object  of  the  campaign 
accomplished.      The   command   of  the 
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army  now  devolved  on  John  Skrzynecki, 
a  name  which  needs  not  the  addition  of 
a  title.  If  mere  mortal  man  could  have 
remedied  the  errors  of  Chlopicki  and 
saved  Poland,  this  truly  great  captain 
would  have  done  it.  He  immediately 
began  to  act  upon  his  general  plan, 
which  was  to  destroy  the  Russian  di- 
vision in  detail,  and  for  a  while  his  suc- 
cess equalled  the  expectations  of  Poland, 
sanguine  as  these  were.  He  also  sent 
a  division  into  Lithuania,  to  which  our 
author  was  attached. 

The  first  defeat  which  the  Poles  sus- 
tained was  owing  to  the  neglect  of  Gen. 
Sierawski,  to  obey  Skrzynecki's  orders. 
The  second  was  more  disastrous.  The 
terror  of  the  Russians,  "  The  Cannon 
Provider,"  in  a  word,  the  veteran  Dwer- 
nicki  here  committed  his  first  and  last 
military  error,  and  lost  himself  and  his 
whole  division.  Nevertheless,  the  main 
army  continued  to  be  successful,  and 
drove  the  Russian  Imperial  Guard  out 
of  the  kingdom.  Major  Hordynski  con- 
siders his  general's  operations  at  this 
stage  of  the  revolution,  as  unequaled  in 
the  annals  of  warfare,  save  by  Napo- 
leon's brilliant  campaigns  in  Italy. — 
Skrzynecki  then  returned  to  defend 
Warsaw  against  the  main  Russian  army 
under  Diebitsch,  defeating  that  general 
on  his  way,  at  Ostroolenska,  in  a  most 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  battle. 

Shortly  after,  a  very  alarming  conspi- 
racy was  discovered  in  the  capital.  Its 
object  was  to  liberate  and  arm  the  Rus- 
sian prisoners,  of  whom  there  were  a 
host  in  Warsaw.  Several  distinguished 
officers,  who  had  been  considered  true 
patriots,  were  implicated  in  this  trea- 
son, the  effect  of  which  was  that  the 
people  lost  heart,  and  were  no  longer 
willing  to  trust  any  one,  not  even  the 
commander  in  chief.  When,  therefore, 
tidings  arrived  that,  owing  to  the  mis- 
conduct, perhaps  treason,  of  its  gene- 
rals, the  army  of  Lithuania  had  been 
lost,  their  exasperation  was  beyond  all 
bounds.  They  bitterly  reproached  the 
generalissimo  for  having  placed  that 
army  in  such  hands ;  and,  to  appease 
them,  a  council  of  war  was  ordered  to 
investigate  his  past  conduct,  and  to  pass 
judgement  upon  his  plans  for  the  future. 
The  result  of  this  proceeding  was,  that 
the  council  published  an  address  to  the 
people  proclaiming  their  entire  confi- 
dence in  Skrzynecki. 

Major  Hordynski  thinks  that  the  ope- 
rations of  Skrzynecki  after  this  period 
were  not  the  most  judicious.  At  any 
rate,  the  commander  in  chief  was  de- 
prived of  his  command.  Just  then, 
when  the  main  body  of  the  Polish  army 


was  absent  under  its  new  commander, 
in  order  to  attack  a  detached  Russian 
division,  the  main  Russian  army  ap- 
peared before  Warsaw,  which  fell,  after 
a  bloody  defence. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  Major  Hordyn- 
ski's  book,  which  is  just  what  it  pre- 
tends to  be,  and  nothing  else.  It  con- 
tains more  information  on  the  affairs  of 
Poland  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
gain  from  all  other  sources,  collective- 
ly. The  major  has  also  given  us  sev- 
eral very  spirited  sketches  of  distin- 
guished public  characters,  and  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  Lithuania.  We  have 
read  this  History  of  the  late  Polish  Rev- 
olution with  breathless  interest,  and 
great  satisfaction  ;  for  we  are  now  surer 
that  ere  long  Poland  will  make  another 
and  a  successful  effort  to  throw  off  the 
Muscovite  yoke.  Such  a  people  cannot 
long  be  slaves,  and,  moreover,  God  is 
on  their  side.  We  most  confidently  re- 
commend the  book  to  all  and  several. 

The  Practical  Tourist,  or  Sketch- 
es of  th6  State  of  the  Useful  Arts,  and  of 
Society,  Scenery,  &c.  &c.  in  Great-Britain, 
France  and  Holland.  In  two  volumes.  By 
Zachariah  Allen. 

The  author  is  well  qualified  by  nature 
and  education  to  treat  upon  all  the  sub- 
jects that  are  set  forth  in  his  title-page, 
and  more.  No  book  of  travels  that  ever 
came  from  our  press,  contains  more  in- 
teresting matter  and  pertinent  reflec- 
tions than  the  Practical  Tourist.  The 
author  examined  many  of  the  various 
manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
countries  he  visited,  and  describes  them 
as  one  conversant  with  such  subjects  at 
home.  His  descriptions  on  all  subjects 
are  much  more  precise  and  vivid  to  his 
countrymen,  by  being  illustrated,  when- 
ever they  can  be,  by  comparison  with 
things  well  known  in  America.  In  re- 
gard to  morals,  state  of  society,  govern- 
ment, &c.  his  reflections  show  him  to 
have  sound  principles  as  well  as  good 
powers  of  description.  He  is  a  thorough 
investigator  of  whatever  he  found  on 
his  route  that  could  afford  instruction 
or  amusement ;  and  very  fortunately 
for  his  readers,  he  has  a  practical  turn, 
and  does  not  disdain  to  write  of  com- 
mon things.  We  cannot  better  praise 
him  than  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
speak  for  himself — hoping  that  he  will 
soon  speak  again. 

The  following  description  relates  to 
the  district  between  Amiens  and  Paris. 

Sanfoin  and  trefoil,  among  the  grasses,  give 
the  bright  tinge  of  their  blossoms  to  extensive 
fields.  There  are  neither  fences  nor  hedges  to 
secure  the  growing  crops  from  the  cattle.  They 
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are  not,  therefore,  permitted  to  range  the  roads 
at  large,  as  is  common  in  the  United  States. 
No  fences,  indeed,  are  even  used  to  divide  the 
meadow-lands,  pastures,  and  fields  of  grain,  of 
neighboring  farmers  ;  but  the  crops  of  all  sorts 
are  growing  as  it  were  sociably  together,  with- 
out a  ditch  or  embankment  to  divide  them.  It 
must  be  obvious,  that  under  such  circumstances 
it  would  not  answer  to  turn  out  cows,  sheep,  or 
horses,  into  a  pasture,  to  range  uncontroled,  as 
is  done  by  New-England  farmers  on  their  well- 
fenced  lands.  A  string  tied  to  a  peg  at  one  end, 
and  to  the  leg  of  a  horse  or  the  horn  of  a  cow  at 
the  other,  usually  limits  the  range  of  their  graz- 
ling  excursions.  The  extent  of  the  rope  serves 
as  the  radius  of  tbe  circle,  about  which  they 
vibrate  from  side  to  side,  to  crop  the  grass. 

For  want  of  suitable  fencing  materials,  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  fields  of  France,  as  a  substitute  for  rail  fen- 
ces and  stone  walls.  Their  services  are  not 
necessary  to  protect  their  flocks  from  the  depre- 
dations of  wolves,  but  for  a  very  different  pur- 
pose ; — to  protect  the  growing  crops,  which 
border  the  pastures,  from  the  depredations  of  the 
sheep.  To  relieve  themselves  of  the  laborious 
duty  of  running  back  and  forth  constantly, 
between  the  verge  of  the  fields  of  grain  and 
the  sheep  pasture,  the  shepherds  have  resorted 
to  the  sagacity  of  dogs.  They  appear  to  be  an 
indolent  race,  lying  down  upon  the  grass  at 
their  ease,  whilst  their  ever  active  dogs  take 
upon  themselves  the  whole  management  of  the 
flock.  These  dogs,  as  if  conscious  of  their 
elevated  station,  and  of  the  importance  of  the 
command  entrusted  to  them,  over  the  herd  of 
subordinate  animals,  stride  gravely  along  the 
edges  of  the  pastures,  like  trusty  sentinels, 
displaying,  in  their  very  step  and  mien,  what 
might  almost  be  deemed  an  air  of  magisterial 
dignity.  Where  the  range  of  the  pasture  is  ex- 
tensive, two  or  more  dogs  are  necessary.  They 
pace  back  and  forth,  meeting  each  other  with 
the  regularity  of  sentinels,  half  way  on  their 
allotted  round,  and  wheeling  about  like  them 
to  retrace  their  line  of  march.  A  French  gen- 
tleman stated  to  me,  that  so  great  are  the  docil- 
ity and  sagacity  of  well-trained  shepherd's 
dogs,  that  their  masters  have  only  to  take  them 
around  the  limits  of  the  grounds  allotted  for  the 
range  of  the  flock,  and  to  designate  properly  the 
bounds  or  lines  for  them  to  traverse,  when  they 
seem  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  their  task, 
and  will  suffer  no  errant  sheep  to  transgress 
them.  When  a  nose  is  seen  projected  over 
this  line,  to  crop  the  herbage  beyond  it,  the  dog 
hastens  silently  to  the  spot.  I  noticed  one  of 
them,  attending  a  flock  near  Lille,  to  give  a 
sudden  and  loud  bark  at  the  very  ear  of  the 
trespassing  sheep,  who,  in  his  agitation  at  the 
unexpected  rebuke,  wheeled  completely  round, 
as  if  stunned.  Thus  it  appears  to  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  dogs,  as  well  as  of  the  shepherds, 
to  watch,  not  so  much  for  the  safety  of  the 
flocks,  as  for  that  of  the  adjacent  unfenced 
fields  of  grain. 

The  Shepherd-dogs  sell  for  one  or  two  hun- 
dred francs  each,  according  to  the  excellence  of 
their  education,  as  the  postillion  expressed 
himself,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries.  The  shep- 
herds themselves  frequently  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  fields  during  the  summer,  sleeping 
at  night  in  the  little  portable  houses  or  sheds 
mounted  on  wheels,  which  they  move  about  at 
pleasure  on  changing  their  pastures.  I  have 
seen  them  traveling  along  the  roads  between 
the  sheep  pastures  and  the  houses  from  whence 
they  get  their  supply  of  food,  with  their  wallets 
or  scrips,  probably  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
practised  by  the  primeval  shepherd,  David. 
The  shepherdesses,  as  well  as  the  shepherds, 
from  their  constant  residence  in  the  fields  and 
exposure  to  the  sun,  have  complexions  quite  as 


brown  as  those  of  the  native  Indians  or  squaws 
of  America ;  and,  judging  from  appearances, 
one  would  suppose  them  to  be  about  as  suscep- 
tible of  sentimental  loves.  Pastoral  life,  as 
depicted  in  poetry,  like  many  other  conceits  of 
the  poet's  imagination,  loses  a  portion  of  its 
charms  when  viewed  in  the  sober  light  of  truth. 
The  idle  life  led  by  shepherds  of  ancient  days 
allowed  them  such  ample  leisure  to  make  love, 
that  the  very  terms,  "  swain,"  and  lover,  have 
become  synonymous. 

Near  Rouen  these  are  the  prices  paid 
in  manufactories. 

The  prices  paid  for  weaving  broadcloth  of 
middling  qualities  by  hand  are  from  9  to  13 
cents  per  English  yard,  and  the  weavers  earn 
from  37  to  50  cents  per  day.  A  small  boy  to 
piece  rolls  for  woollen  roving  earns  from  85  to 
95  cents  per  week,  and  women  earn  on  an  av- 
erage $1,50  per  week.  Some  of  them,  who 
spin,  earn  $2  per  week.  Men  earn  by  spinning 
40  or  50  cents  per  day.  A  common  day  laborer 
earns  about  2  francs  a  day,  or  38  cents.  The 
prices  of  provision  are  nearly  the  same  here,  as 
on  the  seaboard  of  the  United  States.  Beef, 
mutton  and  lamb  are  selling  in  the  market  at 
from  8  to  11  sous  (equal  to  about  as  many  cents) 
for  the  English  pound. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from 
the  part  of  the  work  descriptive  of 
Great-Britain. 

The  delays  attendant  upon  Chancery  pro- 
ceedings, it  is  well  known,  have  procrastinated 
suits  for  one  or  two  generations.  Virgil's  des- 
cription of  the  judge  of  the  lower  regions  has 
been  humorously  applied  to  Chancellor  Eldon  ; 
"  sedet  et  semper  sedebit,"  "  he  sits  and  will 
forever  sit." 

Nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  it 
appears  from  published  statements,  are  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  accountant  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Of  this  great  amount,  more  than 
forty  millions  of  dollars  are  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  heirs  of  unclaimed  estates,  and  to  other 
persons  who  are  either  ignorant  of  their  claims 
or  unable  to  produce  proper  proof  to  substanti- 
ate them.  On  a  final  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
claimants  to  make  out  satisfactory  titles,  much 
of  this  property  must  revert  to  the  government. 

This  accumulation  of  various  offices  on  the 
shoulders  of  one  individual  seems  to  be  an 
anomaly  in  Great-Britain,  where,  to  insure 
profitable  skill  and  despatch  even  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  pin,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
laborious  duties  are  sufficiently  subdivided. 
The  emoluments  attached  to  all  these  several 
offices,  amounting  to  about  320,000  dollars  per 
annum,  induce  the  prime  minister  of  England 
to  undertake  these  many  duties.  The  tenure 
by  which  he  holds  his  office,  depends  so  much 
on  popular  favor  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
kingly  favor  on  the  other,  that  it  becomes  nec- 
essary for  him  to  reap  his  harvest  with  all  prac- 
ticable despatch. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  seated  on  the  bench  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  is  attired  in  the  fashion 
of  past  ages,  muffled  in  fur-trimmed  robes,  and 
capped  with  a  huge  white  wig.  The  wig  appears 
to  be  deemed  in  England  as  indispensable  an  ap- 
pendage to  a  judge,  as  a  crown,  in  the  old  pic- 
tured representations,  to  a  king.  On  a  sultry 
summer  day,  the  uncomfortable  fur  and  smoth- 
ering wig  might  almost  cause  a  trans-atlantic 
spectator  to  pity  the  man  who  suffers  under  the 
burthen,  although  remunerated  by  a  compensa- 
tion of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  The  rigid  mass  of  crisped  hair  is 
curled  into  volutes,  saturated  with  hair  powder, 
and  really  forms  an  exotic  crop,  transplanted  to 
the  head  of  the  first  man  of  the  kingdom, 
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which  duly  distributed,  would  aerve  for  cover- 
ing nearly  as  many  men  as  his  equally  dispro- 
portionate salary  would  liberally  support. 

The  lawyers,  also  arrayed  in  their  peculiar 
costume  and  wigs,  in  front  of  the  Chancellor, 
confirm  the  fancied  impression  that  you  are 
viewing  the  law-proceedings  of  another  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  clients,  dressed  in  modem  fash- 
ion, have  too  much  of  the  care-worn  aspect  of 
present,  palpable  trouble,  to  be  mistaken  for 
ideal  figures  of  men  of  other  times. 

Progressive  Exercises  in  English 

Composition.    By  R.  G.  Parker,  Principal  of 
the  Franklin  Grammar  School,  Boston. 

The  art  of  composition  is  an  art  not 
easily  taught.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  science  of  education  more  diffi- 
cult of  attainment  by  a  pupil,  and  noth- 
ing which  so  few  instructers  are  com- 
petent to  teach.  It  would  be  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  decide,  taking  masters  and 
pupils  in  separate  classes,  which  class 
could  furnish,  in  proportion  to  its  rela- 
tive numbers,  the  greatest  number  of 
accurate,  or  even  tolerable  writers. 
The  most  that  teaching  can  do  in  this 
matter  is  to  correct  the  style  and  fur- 
nish models.  What  a  pity  that  it  cannot 
create  ideas  !  Mr.  Parker's  book,  we 
think,  will  prove  a  useful  one.  We 
have  never  seen  any  treatise  which 
bore  any  resemblance  to  it,  except 
Walker's  Teacher's  Assistant,  and  to 
this,  with  others,  Mr.  Parker  acknowl- 
edges his  indebtedness  for  some  hints ; 
but  the  plan  and  general  features  of  the 
work  are  believed  to  be  new.  We  have 
annexed  an  extract  from  the  author's 
preface,  and  commend  the  book  to 
those  who  are  turning  their  attention  to 
composition. 

Two  great  obstacles  beset  the  pupil  in  his 
first  attempts  at  composition.  The  first  is  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  ideas,  (or  learning  to 
think  ;)  the  second  is  that  of  expressing  them 
properly  when  obtained.  In  this  volume,  the 
Author  has  endeavored  to  afford  some  assist- 
ance to  the  pupil  in  overcoming  these  difficul- 
ties. It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  that  the 
scholar  is  discouraged  in  the  very  onset,  and 
the  teacher,  from  the  want  of  a  regular  and 
progressive  system,  finds  his  labors  unsuccess- 
ful, and  his  requisitions  met  with  reluctance,  if 
not  with  opposition.  The  simplicity  of  the 
plan  here  proposed  requires  no  labored  explan- 
ation. The  first  exercise  or  lesson  consists  in 
giving  the  pupil  a  word,  or  a  number  of  words, 
and  instead  of  asking  for  a  definition  of  them, 
requiring  him  to  use  them  in  a  sentence  or  idea 
of  his  oioii.  From  this  simple  exercise  he  is  led 
onward  through  a  series  of  Lessons  in  easy  and 
regular  progression,  from  the  simplest  principles 
to  the  most  difficult  practice.  After  the  princi- 
ple of  each  lesson  is  stated,  (and,  when  neces- 
sary, explained,)  a  "  Model"  is  presented, 
which  is  designed  to  show  the  pupil  how  the 
exercise  is  to  be  performed.  The  Examples 
for  Practice  furnish  him  with  the  materials 
with  which  he  is  expected  to  perform  his  exer- 
cise. The  teacher  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
supplying  the  deficiency,  if  the  Examples  are 
not  sufficiently  numerous  in  some  cases,  or  in 
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omitting  what  may  be  superfluous  in  others. 
If,  on  the  first  inspection,  any  of  the  Lessons 
appear  too  difficult,  the  Author  respectfully 
requests  the  tests  of  trial  and  experience  before 
they  are  condemned.  They  have  been  per- 
formed, and  the  Models  of  some  of  those  appar- 
ently the  most  difficult,  were  written  by  pupils 
in  the  school  of  which  he  has  the  charge. 

The  book  is  designed  as  the  Sequel  to  a 
Grammar  which  will  shortly  be  published,  on  a 
plan,  in  some  respects,  different  from  any  now 
in  use.  It  therefore  presupposes  some  acquaint- 
ance with  syntax  ;  although  the  practical  exer- 
cises under  most  of  the  Lessons,  can  be  per- 
formed with  tolerable  facility  by  those,  who 
have  but  a  slender  knowledge  of  any  part  of 
Grammar. 

Legends  of  the  West.     By  James 

Hall,  Author  of  Letters  from  the  West,  &c. 
Philadelphia,  published  by  Harrison  Hall. 

Although  Judge  Hall  is,  already  very 
favorably  and  widely  known  as  an  au- 
thor, the  present  work  will  extend  his 
reputation.  It  is  well  for  a  writer  of 
long  standing,  when  the  critic  can  pro- 
nounce his  last  work  his  best.  There 
are,  in  this  volume,  twelve  tales  or 
sketches,  including  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. The  author  has  tried  his  powers 
in  the  descriptive,  the  wild,  the  pathet- 
ic, and  the  comic,  and  has  succeeded 
in  all,  and  in  all  he  has  well  drawn  the 
Western  scenery  and  character.  There 
is  much  polish  as  well  as  invention  in 
these  Legends. 

The  first  bears  the  title  of  the  Back- 
woodsman, and  it  is  exceedingly  well 
told.  The  hero  is  none  other  than 
Boone,  the  "Patriarch  of  Kentucky," 
a  man,  who,  with  a  passion  for  adven- 
ture, was  yet  of  a  quiet  and  equable 
temper.  His  tastes  led  him  to  a  wilder- 
ness where  every  thing  was  lovely  or 
grand,  and  where,  without  misanthro- 
py, he  lived  far  from  the  haunts  of  men. 
The  following  are  set  down  as  some  of 
the  reflections  of  this  Robin  Hood  of 
the  West— 

"  Well,  it  is  a  pleasant  life  that  the  hunter 
leads,  after  all,  though  it  is  a  hard  one,"  con- 
tinued he,  as  he  opened  his  collar,  bathed  hia 
face  and  hands  in  the  clear  stream,  and  seated 
himself  on  a  log,  to  enjoy  the  cool  morning  air. 
"  Nature  did  not  make  these  clear  waters,  and 
beautiful  woods,  merely  for  the  use  of  treacher- 
ous Indians, — no,  nor  for  land  speculators  and 
pedlars.  Here  is  quiet  and  repose,  such  as  they 
know  nothing  of  who  toil  in  their  harvest  fields, 
or  bustle  about  in  crowded  cities.  And  what  is 
the  use  of  all  their  labor  ?  The  enemy  steals 
into  the  settlement,  and  in  a  moment  their 
stacks,  their  barns,  and  their  houses  are  all  in 
flames,  or  the  pestilence  walks  abroad,  and 
they  die  by  hundreds,  like  the  Indians  in  a  hard 
winter.  The  hunter  avoids  both  extremes :  he 
lays  up  provisions  for  the  winter,  but  does  not 
accumulate  so  much  property  as  to  tempt  the 
Indian  to  rob,  or  the  lawyer  to  fleece  him.  It 
makes  me  sorry  when  I  go  into  the  settlements, 
where  the  people  are  getting  so  crowded  that 
there  is  no  comfort,  and  where  there  is  so  much 
strife.    It  is  so  with  all  animals :  confine  cattle 
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in  a  yard,  and  they  will  hook  each  other,  or 
chickens  in  a  coop,  and  they  will  peck  out 
each  other's  eyes.  But  there  is  no  stopping 
them  ;  the  pedlar's  carts  will  be  along  over  this 
very  spot,  before  many  years,  and  the  time  will 
come,  when  there  will  not  be  a  buffalo  in  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  bad  enough  now.  There  are  set- 
tlements already,  where  a  woodsman  cannot 
find  his  way  for  the  roads  and  farms." 

The  Divining  Rod,  is  founded  on  a 
superstition  not  yet  extinct,  even  in 
New-England.  A  Methodist  preacher, 
who  engages  in  the  search  for  buried 
treasure,  is  very  forcibly  drawn,  and 
apparently  from  the  life. 

He  was  a  preacher,  but  one  who  would  have 
deemed  it  an  insult  to  be  called  a  clergyman  ; 
for  he  belonged  to  a  sect  who  contemn  all  hu- 
man learning  as  vanity,  and  who  consider  a 
trained  minister  as  little  better  than  an  impos- 
tor. The  person  before  us  was  a  champion  of 
the  sect.  He  boasted  that  he  had  nearly  grown 
to  manhood,  before  he  knew  one  letter  from 
another ;  that  he  had  learned  to  read  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  gaining  access  to  the  scriptures, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  hymns  used  in 
his  church,  had  never  read  a  page  in  any  other 
book.  With  considerable  natural  sagacity,  and 
an  abundance  of  zeal,  he  had  a  gift  of  words, 
which  enabled  him  at  times  to  support  his  fa- 
vorite tenets  with  a  plausibility  and  force,  a- 
mounting  very  nearly  akin  to  eloquence,  and 
which,  while  it  gave  him  unbounded  sway 
among  his  own  followers,  was  sometimes  not  a 
little  troublesome  to  his  learned  opponents.  His 
sermons  presented  a  curious  mixture  of  the 
sententious  and  the  declamatory,  an  uncon- 
nected mass  of  argument  and  assertion,  through 
which  there  ran  a  vein  of  dry  original  humor, 
which,  though  it  often  provoked  a  smile,  never 
failed  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  audience. 
But  these  flashes  were  like  sparks  of  fire,  struck 
from  a  rock  ;  thev  communicated  a  life  and 
warmth  to  the  hearts  of  others,  which  seemed 
to  have  no  existence  in  that  from  which  they 
sprung,  for  that  humor  never  flashed  in  his  own 
eye,  nor  relaxed  a  muscle  of  his  melancholy, 
cadaverous  countenance.  Yet  that  eye  was 
not  destitute  of  expression  ;  there  were  times 
when  it  beamed  with  intelligence,  moments 
when  it  softened  into  tenderness ;  but  its  usual 
character  was  that  of  a  visionary,  fanatic  en- 
thusiasm. His  ideas  were  not  numerous,  and 
the  general  theme  of  his  declamation  consisted 
of  metaphysical  distinctions  between  what  he 
called  "  head  religion,"  and  "  heart  religion ;" 
the  one  being  a  direct  inspiration,  and  the  other 
a  spurious  substitute  learned  from  vain  books. 
He  wrote  a  tract  to  show  it  was  the  thirst  after 
human  knowledge,  which  drove  our  first  pa- 
rents from  paradise,  that  through  the  whole 
course  of  succeeding  time  school  laming  had 
been  the  most  prolific  source  of  human  misery 
and  mental  degradation,  and  that  bible  societies, 
freemasonry,  the  holy  alliance,  and  the  inquisi- 
tion, were  so  many  engines  devised  by  king- 
craft, priest-craft,  and  school-craft,  to  subjugate 
the  world  to  the  power  of  Satan.  He  spoke  of 
the  millennium  as  a  time  when  "  there  should 
be  no  king,  nor  printer,  nor  Sunday  school,  nor 
outlandish  tongue,  nor  vain  doctrine— when  men 
would  plough,  and  women  milk  the  cows,  and 
talk  plain  English  to  each  other,  and  worship 


God  out  of  the  fullness  of  their  hearts,  and  not 
after  vain  forms  written  by  men.  In  short, 
this  worthy  man  was  entirely  opposed  to  the 
spread  of  religious  knowledge  ;  "  when  a  man 
has  head  religion,"  he  would  say,  "  he  is  in  a 
bad  fix  to  die — cut  off  his  head,  and  away  goes 
his  soul  and  body  to  the  devil."  The  remain- 
der of  his  character  may  be  briefly  sketched. 
Honest,  humane  and  harmless  in  private  life, 
impetuous  in  his  feelings,  fearless  and  independ- 
ent by  nature,  and  reared  in  a  country  where 
speech  is  as  free  as  thought,  he  pursued  his  vo- 
cation without  intolerance,  but  with  a  zeal 
which  sometimes  bordered  on  insanity.  He 
spoke  of  his  opponents  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  and  bewailed  the  increase  of  knowledge 
as  a  mother  mourns  over  her  first  bom.  Such 
was  Mr.  Zedekiah  Bangs.  His  innocent  and 
patriarchal  manners  insured  him  universal  es- 
teem, and  rendered  him  famous,  far  and  wide, 
under  the  title  of  Uncle  Zeddy ;  while  his 
acknowledged  zeal  and  sanctity  gained  for  him 
in  his  own  church,  and  among  the  religious 
generally,  the  more  reverend  appellation  of 
Father  Bangs. 

The  Emigrants,  The  Barrack  Mas- 
ter's Daughter,  The  Intestate,  The 
Seventh  Son,  and  the  Indian  Hater,  are 
among  the  best  of  the  Legends,  where 
all  are  good.  The  subjects  are  well 
chosen  and  the  tales  are  full  of  interest. 

Encyclopedia  Americana,  Vol.  X. 

If  any  readers  should  be  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  plan  and  general  merits  of 
this  work,  we  refer  him  to  previous  no- 
tices in  this  Magazine,  and  to  the  news- 
papers, all  over  the  country.  Its  char- 
acter is  well  pointed  out  in  some  of  the 
advertisements  of  the  publishers,  in  the 
phrase — "  The  People's  Library." 

In  hastily  looking  over  the  tenth  and 
last-published  volume,  we  perceive  a 
goodly  number  of  articles  of  American 
Biography.  There  is  an  elaborate  es- 
say on  Philology,  containing  some  orig- 
inal views ;  another  on  Rail-ways,  of 
itself  enough  to  fill  a  moderate  sized 
volume  ;  and  a  very  amusing  one  on 
Posts — "  one  of  the  most  effective  in- 
struments of  civilization,  to  be  ranked 
with  the  art  of  Printing  and  the  Mari- 
ner's Compass."  Under  this  name 
"  Posts"  are  embraced  all  sorts  of  cour- 
iers and  messengers — carrier-pigeons, 
traveling  merchants  (that  is  to  say,  in 
Yankee  phrase,  ■pedlars)  and  butchers, 
who  ride  about  the  country  to  buy  cat- 
tle, as  well  as  mail-carriers  and  post- 
masters. The  History  of  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte, omitted  in  its  proper  alphabet- 
ical place,  is  attached  to  this  volume  in 
an  appendix. 
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UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


University  of  North-Carolina. — 
The  annual  commencement  at  this  in- 
stitution, is  said  to  have  been  uncom- 
monly brilliant  and  interesting.  The 
examinations  of  the  students,  and  all 
their  exercises,  passed  off  well.  The 
Hon.  William  Gaston  delivered  an  ora- 
tion before  the  two  literary  societies  of 
the  College.  The  senior  class  consisted 
of  twenty-two,  upon  whom  was  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Eighteen  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts. 

William-and-Mary  College.  The 
public  exercises  were  held  as  usual,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  and  made  an  interesting 
and  imposing  display.  There  were 
twelve  graduates,  of  whom  seven  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
and  five  that  of  Bachelor  of  Law. 
"  From  the  number  of  matriculates  and 
grammar  scholars  the  past  year,  and 
from  the  increasing  desire  manifested 
by  the  students  to  secure  the  honors  of 
the  institution,  the  most  animating 
prospects  may  be  indulged.  The  col- 
lege is  now  evidently  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  The  extent  of  classes  is  as 
great  as  the  average  number  during  the 
popular  Presidency  of  the  venerable 
Bishop  Madison.  At  present,  the  range 
of  scientific  instruction  embraced  in  the 
studies  of  the  college,  will  challenge  a 
comparison,  in  point  of  utility,  variety, 
and  extent,  with  the  scope  of  any  simi- 
lar institution  in  our  country." 

Harvard  University.  The  annual 
exhibition  of  the  junior  and  sophomore 
classes  took  place  on  Monday,  July  16. 
On  Tuesday,  the  day  following,  the  cus- 
tomary exercises  of  the  senior  class  on 
leaving   college  were  performed  ; — the 


Class  Oration,  by  Samuel  Osgood  of 
Char'lestown— the  Poem,by  J.  S.  Dwight 
of  Boston.  The  usual  examination  of 
the  students  of  the  Divinity  School  was 
on  Wednesday  the  18th. 

On  the  same  day,  after  the  exercises 
of  the  divinity  students,  there  was  a 
meeting  of"  The  Philanthropic  Society 
of  the  Divinity  School."  The  Chris- 
tian Register  states  that  the  students  of 
this  school  have  interested  themselves 
in  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
State  Prison  at  Charlestown  and  the 
county  Jail  at  Cambridge,  and  have 
regularly  visited  them  on  Sundays  for 
the  purpose  of  imparting  religious  in- 
struction. Their  attention  to  the  pris- 
ons excited  an  interest  in  the  condition 
and  wants  of  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Philanthropic  Society. 

The  annual  commencement  will  take 
place  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  August. 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Em- 
metsburg,  Maryland.  The  Baltimore 
American  contains  an  account  of  the 
distribution  of  prizes  at  the  late  com- 
mencement in  this  institution.  The 
mere  catalogue  occupies  more  than  a 
column.  The  institution  is  said  to  be 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  "  By  the 
increase  of  its  resources  it  is  furnishing 
new  facilities  to  the  students  in  every 
department  of  learning,  and, — with  per- 
fect good  will  to  the  other  literary  in- 
stitutions of  the  country, — is  impatient 
of  being  surpassed  by  any  among  them 
in  the  power  and  will  to  impart  knowl- 
edge to  youth,  and  secure  the  exten- 
sive patronage  which  it  has  hitherto  ob- 
tained from  the  near  and  distant  states 
of  the  Union." 


MISCELLANIES. 


Education  of  the  Blind.  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe,  who,  ten  months  ago,  went 
to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining the  schools  for  educating  the 
Blind,  has  recently  returned  to  Boston. 
Dr.  Howe  went  out  as  the  special 
Agent  of  the  New-England  Asylum, 
and,  but  for  the  miserable  policy  of  the 
Prussian  Government,  which  prevent- 
ed him  from  visiting  several  important 
institutions  in  that  Kingdom  and  Ger- 
many, he  would  have  returned  with  a 
mass  of  practical  information  that  must 


have  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  contemplated  institution  in  Boston. 
As  it  is,  he  has  not  returned  empty- 
handed.  He  visited  several  celebrated 
schools  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
France.  From  an  institution  in  Paris 
he  has  brought  a  young  gentleman,  Mr. 
Trencherri,  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
an  instructer.  and  one  every  way  quali- 
fied for  the  office.  This  young  gentle- 
man is  about  20  years  of  age,  and  lost 
his  sight  when  he  was  about  4.  He 
has   no    conception   of  colors,   but   in 
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regard  to  all  objects,  the  notions  of 
which  depend  upon  the  exercise  of 
other  senses  than  that  of  seeing,  he 
appears  to  be  well  informed.  He  has 
been  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the 
Parisian  School  whence  he  came.  Hi3 
knowledge  of  that  abstruse  science,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  answers 
questions  that  require  arithmetical  ope- 
rations of  considerable  length,  are  truly 
surprising.  The  mental  operation  by 
which  he  arrives  at  the  solution  of  a 
problem,  is  unknown.  Questions  of  a 
difficult  character  and  requiring  a 
greater  exercise  of  memory,  such  as  the 
extraction  of  roots  and  the  involution 
of  high  powers,  he  workB  out  on  a 
table  with  a  set  of  types  representing 
figures,  and  made  for  the  purpose.  He 
is  an  accomplished  performer  on  the 
organ,  piano-forte,  and  violin. 

Books  for  the  use  of  the  blind  are 
printed  on  thick  paper,  without  ink,  the 
letters  being  raised  above  the  surface, 
by  a  strong  impression,  resembling 
what  are  called  embossed  cards.  Such 
books  Mr.  Trencherri  reads  with  great 
facility,  tracing  the  words  and  letters 
with  his  fingers.  On  the  Maps  which 
are  used  at  the  Edinburgh  School,  the 
boundaries  of  states  and  kingdoms, 
rivers,  and  the  shores  of  the  ocean  are 
all  represented  by  thread  or  twine, 
glued  on  the  surface  of  the  map.  But 
these  are  expensive  and  difficult  of  con- 
struction. Dr.  Howe  has  made  one  or 
two  by  way  of  experiment,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  books  are  printed,  which 
will  answer  the  purpose  better,  and  be 
much  cheaper.  He  has  also  brought 
home  with  him  several  specimens  of 
articles  manufactured  by  persons  totally 
blind,  such  as  lace,  net- work,  stockings, 
caps,  purses,  &c.  that  would  excite  ad- 
miration if  they  were  the  work  of  those 
who  had  eyes  to  guide  their  fingers; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  they  are 
manufactured  with  the  assistance  of 
but  one  sense — that  of  feeling— the 
spectator  cannot  suppress  his  astonish- 
ment. 

The  New-England  Asylum  has  yet 
but  scanty  means  wherewith  to  carry 
on  its  proposed  work — a  work  which, 
we  trust,  will  be  a  blessing  to  nume- 
rous unfortunate  human  beings,  by 
enabling  them  to  support  themselves  in 
comfort  and  independence.  It  is  not 
expected  that  it  will  be  entirely  an 
eleemosynary  institution.  The  pupils 
will  feel  that  they  can  do  something  in 
return  for  the  labor  bestowed  on  their 
education,  and  be  made  comparatively 
happy  in  the  consciousness  that  they 
can  lay  the  world  under  obligations  of 


a  pecuniary  as  well  as  a  moral  char- 
acter. 

An  Eel  in  the  Stomach.   Mrs.  Han- 
son, the  wife  of  Samuel  B.  Hanson,  of 
Belfast,  Me.  aged  about  23,  was  found, 
eight  months  since,  to  be  in  a  declining 
state  of  health,  in  consequence  of  what 
was  considered  a  deranged  state  of  the 
abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera,  origin- 
ating from  Leucorrhoea.   The  symptoms 
were  such  as  to  warrant  the  presump- 
tion, and  she  was  treated  accordingly 
by    several    scientific    physicians,    for 
something  like  six  months,  during  which 
time  she  gradually  declined  in  health, 
until  the  system  became  extremely  ex- 
hausted   and    emaciated.     About    five 
weeks  since,  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
living  creature  of  some   kind,  and  of 
considerable  magnitude,  actually  exist- 
ed in  the  stomach.     This  was  ascertain- 
ed by  placing  the  hand  on  the  gastric 
region,  when  a  vigorous  squirming  mo- 
tion was  felt  through  the  emaciated  in- 
teguments, as  well  as  from   her   own 
repeated  and  positive  declarations.     It 
was  a  question  in  the  mind  of  her  phy- 
sician   whether,  in    the    then    existing 
state  of  exhaustion,  the  system  could 
sustain  the  action  of  medicine  of  suffi- 
cient power  to  destroy  the  animal.     Af- 
ter some  deliberation  and  consultation 
with  the   husband  and  friends  of  the 
afflicted,  together  with  the  urgent  so- 
licitations of  the  patient,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort,  which  resulted 
on  the  fourth  day  in  the  evacuation  of 
an  Eel,  ten  inches  in  length,  and  of  the 
usual  size.  The  skin  and  flesh  were  de- 
nuded considerably  by  partial  digestion, 
but  the  form  was  sufficiently  entire  to 
convince  the   most  incredulous  of  its 
identity.     She   is   now   in  a  very  low 
state,  laboring  under  all  the  symptoms 
of  ulceration  of  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els.    She  is  supposed  to   have  taken  it 
some  years  since   in  drinking   from  a 
spring  in   the  evening,  at  which  time 
she  was  sensible  of  swallowing   some 
solid  substance  of  very  small   dimen- 
sions.    The   medicine  given    produced 
very  little  disturbance  to  the  general 
system,    and    was    sustained    without 
much  increased  exhaustion. 

Saratoga  and  Schenectady  Rail- 
road. This  road  is  now  in  successful 
operation  from  Schenectady  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Balston  Spa.  At  Balston  Spa, 
the  embankment  and  masonry  over  the 
valley  of  the  Kayaderosserns  not  being 
finished,  passengers  are  taken  half  a 
mile,  in  post  coaches,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rail-road  on  the  north  side, 
and  from  thence  proceed  by  rail-road  to 
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Saratoga  Springs.  The  coaches  on  this 
rail-road  are  of  a  new  and  improved 
construction,  fitted  up  in  the  most  com- 
modious and  elegant  manner,  and  make 
their  trips  with  the  utmost  regularity 
and  despatch.  Passengers  leaving  Al- 
bany at  half-past  six  in  the  morning, 
breakfast  at  Schenectady,  take  the  nine 
o'clock  train  on  the  Saratoga  rail-road, 
and  arrive  at  Saratoga  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock,  A.  M.  They  may  dine  at  2 
P.  M.  take  the  return  train  at  three,  and 
arrive  in  Schenectady  in  time  for  the 
6ix  o'clock  train  on  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  road,  and  reach  Albany  at  half- 
past  7  P.  M.  The  two  rail-roads  fur- 
nish the  citizens  of  Albany  the  means  of 
making  an  excursion  of  more  than  70 
miles  (without  fatigue)  of  visiting  the 
fashionable  watering  places  and  return- 
ing to  rest,  if  they  choose,  on  the  same 
day,  at  their  own  homes. 

Wheeling.  A  correspondent  of  the 
New- York  Advocate  and  Journal,  at 
Wheeling,  Va.  amongst  much  valuable 
information,  relating  to  the  prosperity 
of  manufactures,  and  the  progress  of 
internal  improvements,  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  states  that  a  company  had 
been  formed  with  a  captital  of  $200,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  to  and  from  Balti- 
more, by  which  line  articles  will  be 
received  from  Fredericktown,  where 
the  rail-road  terminates,  in  six  days ; 
which  place  has,  within  a  few  years, 
and  from  its  being  a  small  village,  in- 
creased its  population  to  the  number  of 
7000.  The  writer  enumerates  a  long 
list  of  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  about  900  hands,  and  turn- 
ing off  articles  in  their  different  lines, 
worth  upwards  of  400,000  dollars  per 
annum;  besides  many  other  establish- 
ments, the  value  of  whose  productions 
is  not  estimated,  because  probably  un- 
known. Immense  quantities  of  coal  are 
used  in  the  place,  steam-power  being 
chiefly  employed  in  the  production  of 
their  various  manufactures  ;  and  a  great 
number  of  hands  are  of  course  occu- 
pied, and  find  a  livelihood,  in  digging 
and  supplying  this  article. 

The  Dog.  At  a  late  fire  in  the  city 
of  New- York,  the  following  incident 
occurred,  which  tends  in  a  striking  de- 
gree, to  illustrate  the  sagacity  and  fi- 
delity of  that  most  excellent  animal, — 
the  dog.  A  young  man  slept  in  the 
third  story  of  the  building  in  which  the 
fire  originated.  His  dog,  lying  by  his 
bed-side,  scented  the  fire  which  had 
broken  out  below.  He  immediately  en- 
deavored to  awake  his  master,  by  lay- 


ing his  fore  paws  on  his  breast,  and 
drawing  them  gently  over  his  body. 
The  young  man  aroused  himself,  but 
not  suspecting  the  object  of  the  animal, 
fell  again  to  sleep.  The  dog  then  seiz- 
ed the  bed-clothes,  and  stripped  them 
off  his  master,  who  a  second  time  cov- 
ered himself  up  and  went  to  sleep.  The 
dog,  aware  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
took  hold  of  the  young  man's  shirt  with 
his  teeth,  and  tore  it  from  his  arm.  At 
this  moment,  the  flames  were  bursting 
into  his  chamber,  and  he  saved  his  life 
by  descending  the  tackle  fall,  which  he 
threw  out  of  the  window,  hand  over 
hand.  The  worst  of  the  story  remains 
to  be  told.  In  his  hurry  to  escape  de- 
struction, the  young  man  forgot  that  his 
keeper  had  no  means  of  descent,  and 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  on  finding 
that  he  could  not  return  to  save  him. 
The  faithful  creature  perished  ! 

Indian  Prophecy.  The  Cherokee 
Phenix  states  that  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  while  living  in  their  ancient  rude- 
ness, and  practising  customs  which 
now  remain  only  as  vestiges,  the  Cher- 
okees  were  accustomed  to  be  addressed, 
when  assembled  in  their  Town  houses 
by  certain  individuals,  who  were  to  be 
found  in  every  village.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  which  many  living  eye-wit- 
nesses can  testify,  that  they  actually 
foretold  the  events  which  are  now  tak- 
ing place  in  relation  to  the  south-west- 
ern Indians.  It  was  their  custom,  on 
the  occasions  above  mentioned,  to  take 
their  station  and  relate  the  traditions  of 
the  nation  to  the  people.  They  would 
tell  of  the  events  which  had  happened 
to  their  forefathers  and  would  bring 
their  account  to  the  time  in  which  they 
lived,  when  a  new  era  in  their  history 
would  commence,  in  consequence  of 
the  approaching  settlements  of  the 
white  man.  In  speaking  of  the  future 
destiny  of  their  nation,  they  foretold 
with  a  remarkable  exactness  the  princi- 
pal events  which  have  since  taken 
place  in  its  history.  This  part  of  their 
address  was  something  like  the  follow- 
ing. 

"  Our  elder  brother  (meaning  the  white 
people — using  the  singular  for  the 
plural)  has  become  our  neighbor.  He 
is  now  near  us,  and  already  occupies 
our  ancient  habitations.  But  this  is  as 
our  forefathers  told  us.  They  said,  my 
feet  are  turned  towards  the  west — they 
are  never  to  turn  round.  Now  mark 
what  our  fathers  told  us.  Your  elder 
brother  will  settle  around  you — he  will 
encroach  upon  your  lands,  and  then  ask 
you  to  sell  them  to  him.     When  you 
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give  him  a  part  of  your  country,  he 
will  not  be  satisfied,  but  ask  for  more. 
In  process  of  time  he  will  ask  you  to 
become  like  him.  He  will  tell  you  that 
your  mode  of  life  is  not  as  good  as  his, 
whereupon  you  will  be  induced  to 
make  great  roads  through  the  nation, 
by  which  he  can  have  free  access  to 
you.  He  will  learn  your  women  to  spin 
and  weave  and  make  clothes,  and  learn 
you  to  cultivate  the  earth.  He  will 
even  teach  you  his  language  and  learn 
you  to  read  and  write.  But  these  are 
bat  the  means  to  destroy  you,  and  to 
eject  you  from  your  habitations.  He 
will  point  you  to  the  west,  but  you  will 
find  no  resting  place  there,  for  your 
elder  brother  will  drive  you  from  one 
place  to  another  until  you  get  to  the 
great  western  waters — These  things 
will  certainly  happen,  but  it  will  be 
when  we  are  dead  and  gone.  We  shall 
not  live  to  see  and  feel  the  misery 
which  will  come  upon  you." 

Such  in  substance  was  a  portion  of 
their  speeches,  and  it  is  that  which  we 
have  denominated  prophecy — and  as  to 
the  fulfilment,  let  the  reader  judge  for 
himself. 

Newly  discovered  Cave  in  Penn- 
sylvania. A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Reese,  of  Peters  township,  Franklin 
county,  living  on  the  base  of  North 
Mountain,  was  about  to  dig  for  water  ; 
and,  as  there  is  a  very  large  spring  issu- 
ing out  of  the  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  of  considerable  height,  and  a  kind 
of  sink-hole  some  distance  above  the 
spring,  he  thought  he  probably  could 
come  on  the  stream — accordingly  he 
commenced  digging  in  the  sink-hole, 
and  had  proceeded  but  a  few  feet,  when 
he  could  plainly  hear  the  water  running, 
seemingly  with  great  rapidity  ;  and  at 
the  distance  of  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  surface,  came  to  the  water,  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  a  fissure  in  the  rock, 
which  immediately  expanded  into  a 
large  and  beautiful  cavern,  the  entrance 
of  which  is  partially  obstructed  by  loose 
rocks,  which,  after  advancing  a  little 
distance,  entirely  disappear,  and  instead 
of  loose  rubbish,  solid  rocks  appear  en- 
ameled with  spar  of  different  colors. 
In  every  direction  are  to  be  seen  the 
most  beautiful  icicles  (stalactites)  sus- 
pended from  its  noble,  and  in  some 
places,  majestic  ceiling.  Concretions, 
without  number,  and  of  almost  every 
color,  size  and  dimension,  are  seen 
pointing  downwards  from  the  ceiling, 
and  inwards  from  the  sloping  walls — 
some  white,  some  red,  some  brown, 
some  green,  and  others  transparent  as 
glass,  and  all  solid  as  marble.      They 


threaten  the  curious  adventurer  with 
being  torn  to  pieces  by  their  craggy 
points,  if  he  attempts  penetrating  any 
further  into  it ;  and  indeed,  in  some 
places  he  is  obliged  to  proceed  in  a 
stooping  position,  in  order  to  avoid 
them.  In  proceeding  up  this  subterra- 
neous passage,  you  are  obliged  to  walk 
in  the  run  nearly  all  the  way. 

The  run  is  in  some  places  dry  at  the 
present  season  of  the  year.  Yet  it  is 
evident  from  the  bed  of  the  run,  and 
other  visible  marks  of  the  water  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  year  the  wa- 
ter must  flow  through  the  different 
channels  in  large  quantities.  Even  at 
this  time  there  is  a  great  deal  running 
through  it,  but  mostly  through  chan- 
nels along-side  the  principal  one,  as  is 
evident  from  the  great  noise  it  makes, 
in  falling  over  the  craggy  rocks  which 
impede  its  progress. 

There  are  in  the  principal  channel 
several  falls,  which  might  very  properly 
be  denominated  cataracts — the  extent 
of  the  cave  is  yet  unknown,  as  it  has 
been  but  partially  explored ;  the  great- 
est distance  any  person  has  been  up 
it  yet,  is  about  800  feet,  at  which  dis- 
tance there  was  no  appearance  of  its 
termination.  In  ascending  this  cave, 
the  eye  is  most  agreeably  struck  with 
its  grandeur — as  at  every  step  new  won- 
ders present  themselves — here  is  the 
spar  formed  into  trees,  shrubs,  &c. 
which  make  it  have  the  appearance  of 
a  petrified  grove — in  some  places  the 
spar  is  formed  into  the  likeness  of  men, 
birds,  beasts,  organs,  &c.  and  in  one 
place,  raised  on  a  pedestal,  is  a  striking 
resemblance-  of  a  half  unfurled  flag. 
Besides  this,  there  are  hundreds  of 
other  likenesses,  which  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt a  description  of.  When  we  first 
saw  them,  we  were  only  surprised  at 
their  diversity  and  beauty,  but  on  a 
more  minute  examination,  we  were 
struck  with  amazement,  knowing  them 
to  be  mere  productions  of  nature  ;  who 
hitherto,  in  solitary  silence,  had,  in  her 
playful  moments,  unseen  and  unheard, 
dressed  the  scene  as  if  for  her  own  a- 
musement.     [Private  Letter.] 

New  Ornamental  Tree.  The  A- 
merican  Farmer  announces  the  receipt 
of  the  seed  mentioned  in  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Commodore 
Porter,  to  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  of  Balti- 
more, dated  Constantinople,  Feb.  16, 
1832. 

"  I  now  send  you  what  will  be  a  curi- 
osity in  the  United  States,  the  seed  of 
the  Guul-aghad,  or  the  rare  tree.  It  is 
the  most  beautiful  thing  of  the  kind  I 
have  ever  seen.     It  grows  to  the  size  of 
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an  ordinary  orchard  apple-tree,  throws  ly  that  of  the  locust  bean,  and  if  the 
out  many  branches  extending  horizon-  planting  and  treatment  should  be  the 
tally,  and  affords  a  most  delightful  same  as  would  be  practised  in  the  plant- 
shade.  It  is  literally  covered  with  flow-  ing  and  treatment  of  the  locust,  you 
ers  of  a  dark  pink  color,  and  from  the  cannot  go  far  wrong.  The  tree  is  a 
smell, though  not  from  any  resemblance,  rare  tree  here,  and  I  was  informed  by 
I  should  suppose  it  to  be  of  the  family  the  Armenian  from  whom  1  obtained 
of  the  Acacia,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  the  seeds,  that  it  was  a  native  of  Persia, 
the  locust.  This  tree  in  no  wise  re-  Its  name  in  Turkish  is  Guul,  (rare) 
sembles  the  locust,  except  in  the  seed-  Aghadj,  (tree)  and  is  pronounced  Goo- 
pod  and  the  seed.     The  bean  is  precise-  lagadegh. 
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"  The  Galenian."  We  have  had  on  our  file  for  a  month  or  more  a  news- 
paper printed  at  Galena,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy,  probably,  of 
some  unknown  friend.  It  contains  a  communication  of  considerable  length,  and 
written  in  somewhat  of  an  angry  mood,  commenting  on  an  article  published  in 
the  Magazine  for  September,  1831,  entitled  "  The  Lead  Mines  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi." It  charges  the  writer  with  numerous  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations, 
and  more  than  insinuates  that  he  must  have  been  moved  thereto  by  a  wicked 
motive.  We  have  recently  seen  the  writer  of  the  offensive  article  and  submitted 
the  animadversions  of  the  Galenian  to  his  inspection.  He  re-affirms  most  of  his 
original  statements,  as  records  of  occurrences  that  came  within  his  personal 
knowledge,  and  the  others  as  obtained  from  sources,  the  credibility  of  which  he 
had  no  reason  to  doubt.  He  left  on  our  table  replies,  in  detail,  to  many  of  the 
remarks  in  the  Galenian,  to  publish  which  could  be  of  httle  utility;  but  we  echo 
one  of  them,  when  we  express  our  wonder  that  one  of  his  descriptions,  which  is 
declared  to  contain  scarcely  a  word  of  truth,  is  yet  so  accurate  that  the  writer  in 
the  Galenian  has  made  a  personal  application  of  it,  and  pronounces  it  to  have 
been  intended  for  his  excellent  fellow-citizen,  Major-General  Dodge,  although 
our  contributor  mentioned  no  name,  and,  we  believe,  did  not  know  the  name  of 
the  individual,  whose  appearance  and  exploit  he  was  thus  describing.  As  to  the 
motive  of  our  correspondent, — we  are  not,  like  Tristram  Shandy's  father,  "  invete- 
rate motive-mongers,"  and  give  no  judgement  on  that  point;  but  we  participate 
in  his  astonishment,  that  he  is  charged  with  "  slander,"  and  an  "  attack"  on  the 
citizens  of  Galena  and  the  mining  country.  We  never  viewed  his  contribution 
in  that  light,  and  really  thought  it  rather  complimentary  than  otherwise,  towards 
an  enterprizing,  active  and  adventurous  portion  of  fellow-citizens.  \£y  We 
should  be  pleased  to  number  the  writer  in  the  Galenian  among  the  contributors  to 
the  New-England  Magazine,  and  will  thankfully  receive  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  population,  arts,  improvements,  &c.  of  the  mining  district — with  this 
special  proviso,  that  he  shall  not  charge  us  with  "  attacking"  or  "  slandering" 
the  citizens  of  Galena  in  the  publication,  nor  sneer  at  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts when  they  undertake  to  "  legislate  for  the  preservation  of  the  Heath 
Hen." 

"  The  Dying  Parsee"  is  not  so  good  as  its  author  might  have  made  it.  We 
know  of  nothing  so  intolerable  as  tolerable  poetry. 

11  Domestic  Manners  of  the  French," 

"  Saul  Knapp  ;  the  Life  of  a  Yankee," 

"  My  Books," 
are  on  hand  for  publication. 

"  Brattle  Buttolph"  is  disposed  of  agreeably  to  his  request. 

ICT  We  claim  the  credit  of  adding  nothing  this  month  to  the  national  stock 
of  bad  poetry. 
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RECENTLY   PUBLISHED. 

By  J.  H.  Eastburn,  Boston— An  Oration  de- 
livered before  the  Officers  of  the  Militia,  and 
Members  of  the  Volunteer  companies  of  Boston 
and  the  Vicinity,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1832,  at 
their  request.  By  Colonel  Edward  G.  Prescott. 
— An  Oration,  delivered  July  4,  1832,  before  the 
City  Council  and  Inhabitants  of  Boston,  by 
Josiah  Quincy,  jun. 

By  E.  W.  Metcalf  &  Co.  Cambridge— An  Ad- 
dress, delivered  May  30,  A.  D.  1832,  at  the  Ded- 
ication of  the  Masonic  Temple  in  Boston.  By 
Bernard  Whitman. 

By  Carter  &  Hendee,  Boston — History  of  the 
late  Polish  Revolution,  and  the  Events  of  the 
Campaign,  by  Joseph  Hordynski,  Major  of  the 
late  Tenth  Regiment  of  Lithunian  Lancers.  1 
vol.  8vo.  [This  work  is  published  for  subscrib- 
ers only,  and  can  be  procured  only  of  the  pub- 
lishers or  their  agent.] 

By  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co. — Elements  of  Chem- 
istry ;  including  the  recent  discoveries  and  doc- 
trines of  the  science.  By  Edward  Turner,  M. 
D.  F.  R.  S. ;  fourth  American  from  third  Lon- 
don edition,  with  notes  and  emendations  by 
Franklin  Bache,  M.  D. — The  Speeches  of  the 
celebrated  Irish  orators,  Phillips,  Curran  and 
Grattan. — A  Dissertation  on  employing  Emula- 
tion to  encourage  Literary  Excellence. 

By  W.  Hyde  &  Co.  Boston— Sermons,  by 
the  late  Rev.  Charles  Jenkins,  Pastor  of  the 
third  Congregational  Church,  Portland. 

By  Perkins  &  Marvin,  Boston— The  Young 
Christian:  or,  a  familiar  illustration  of  the 
principles  of  Christian  Duty.  By  Jacob  Abbot, 
Principal  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Female  School, 
Boston. 

By  Thompson  &  Homans,  Washington— The 
American  Pharos,  or  Light-House  Guide  : 
founded  on  the  reports  received  at  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  from  the  Superintendents 
of  the  Light  Houses  of  the  United  States.  Also, 
a  general  View  of  the  Coast,  from  the  St. 
Croix  River  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Sabine.  By 
Robert  Mills,  P.  A.  Engineer  and  Architect, 
Member  of  the  Columbian  Institute. 

By  H.  Hall,  Philadelphia— Legends  of  the 
West.  By  James  Hall,  author  of  "  Letters  from 
the  West,"  &c.  Contents— 1  The  Backwoods- 
man ;  2  The  Divining  Rod  ;  3  The  Seventh  Son  ; 
4  The  Missionaries  ;  5  The  Indian  Wife's  La- 
ment ;  6  A  Legend  of  Carondelet ;  7  The  Intes- 
tate ;  8  Michael  De  Coucy  ;  9  The  Emigrants  ; 
10  The  Barrack-master's  Daughter  ;  11  The 
Indian  Hater  ;  12  The  Isle  of  Yellow  Sands. 

By  J.  &  J.  Harper,  New- York — Journal  of  an 


Expedition  to  explore  the  course  and  termina- 
tion of  the  Niger ;  with  the  Narrative  of  a 
Voyage  down  that  river  to  its  termination.  By 
Richard  and  John  Lander.  In  two  vols.  Il- 
lustrated with  engravings  and  maps. 

IN    PRESS. 

Gray  &  Bowen  have  in  Press  the  following 
valuable  and  interesting  Works — The  Token 
and  Atlantic  Souvenir,  for  1832.  Edited  by  S. 
G.  Goodrich.  [By  an  arrangement  with  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Atlantic  Souvenir,  that  work 
will  hereafter  be  united  with  the  Token,  under 
the  title  of  the  Token  and  Atlantic  Souvenir. 
It  will  be  edited  by  S.  G.  Goodrich,  Esq.  No 
pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
volume  not  only  an  improvement  upon  former 
ones  of  either  work,  but  one  which  shall  be 
creditable  and  honorable  to  the  country,  and 
able  to  stand  a  favorable  comparison  with  the 
best  of  the  English  annuals.  The  great  favor 
with  which  the  volume  of  the  Token  for  1832 
was  received,  has  been  an  incitement  to  in- 
creased exertion,  and  the  result,  it  is  believed, 
will  prove  that  the  endeavor  has  not  been  in 
vain.  It  will  be  of  the  same  size  and  general 
plan  with  the  Token  for  1832,  and  will  be  em- 
bellished with  twenty  engravings.] — A  Diction- 
ary of  Biography,  comprising  the  most  emi- 
nent characters  of  all  ages,  nations,  and  pro- 
fessions. By  R.  A.  Davenport.  First  Ameri- 
can edition,  with  numerous  additions,  correc- 
tions, and  improvements ;  and  illustrated  by 
two  hundred  fine  Portraits,  on  wood. — Amer- 
ican Almanac,  and  Repository  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  Vol.  III.  for  1833.— Discours- 
es on  various  subjects,  by  William  Ellery 
Channing,  D.  D.  [This  volume  is  composed 
entirely  of  sermons  never  before  published.  It 
will  be  issued  very  shortly,  in  one  duodecimo 
volume.]  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the 
late  Commodore  Barney,  prepared  from  Auto- 
graphical  Manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  his 
family,  by  Mary  Barney.  [The  '  Times'  of  the 
late  Commodore  Barney,  embrace  the  two  most 
interesting  and  important  events  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  namely,  the  American  and 
French  Revolutions;  and  the  War  of  1812  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  ;  in 
all  of  which  he  was  eminently  distinguished  by 
his  chivalrous  and  gallant  conduct.  1  vol. 
12mo.] — The  American  Annual  Register,  for 
1830—31,  being  vol.  VI.  [This  volume  will  be 
issued  in  a  very  short  time.  No  pains  will  be 
spared  to  render  it  equal  to  the  expectations  of 
its  friends  and  the  public] 
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EUROPE. 

"  'T  is  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 

The  study  of  past  and  passing,  events  is  principally  useful  in  en- 
abling us  to  judge  of  the  future ;  and  the  favorite  occupation  of  the  old 
man,  or  the  retired  politician,  is  to  tura^his  experience  into  a  telescope, 
with  which  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  in  peering  into  futurity. 

Napoleon  was  a  sage  while  but  a  youth  :  his  eagle  spirit,  when 
chained  down  upon  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  and  prevented  from  heav- 
ing up  the  earth  with  its  throes,  oft  bent  its  eye  upon  the  future ;  and 
it  was  while  glancing  into  its  mists,  that  he  saw  the  forecast  shadows 
of  the  events  we  now  witness,  and  issued  the  remarkable  prophecy, 
"  that,  in  fifty  years,  Europe  will  be  Russian  or  Republican."  Dans 
cinquante  ans  I  'Europe  sera  Republicain  ou  Cossaque. 

'T  is  nature  that  forms  nations  and  stamps  upon  them  those  traits 
which  constitute  nationality  ;  't  is  man  who  forms  states  and  kingdoms  : 
these,  when  formed  from  discordant  materials,  ever  tend  to  dissolu- 
tion the  moment  the  artificial  bands  which  hold  them  together  are 
relaxed  ;  and  when  society  is  breaking  up,  people  obey  laws  similar 
to  those  of  chemical  bodies,  and  each  atom  clings  to  the  atom  for 
which  it  has  the  greatest  affinity,  until  a  solid  and  unique  mass  is 
formed. 

But  the  discordant  materials  which  are  united  to  form  the  great 
political  families  of  Europe,  are  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  principal 
causes  of  that  agitation, — that  surging  to  and  fro  of  popular  excite- 
ment, which,  like  the  restless  ocean  billow  is  ever  beating  against  or 
undermining  the  barriers  of  Governments,  and  before  which  those 
barriers  must  sooner  or  later  be  prostrated. 

It  has  become  a  trite  observation,  that  the  rulers  are  arraying  them- 
selves against  the  ruled,  and  that  to  a  king,  the  word  subject  is  almost 
tantamount  to  that  of  enemy  ;  but  the  struggles  that  we  have  witnessed 
are  only  forerunners  to  that  great  contest  which  is  fast  approaching, 
and  which  has  been  long  foreseen  by  those  politicians  who  have  taken 
vol.  in.  23 
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the  horoscope  of  futurity.     Napoleon  alluded  to  it  in  the  words  we 
have  quoted ;  and  so  did  Byron,  when  he  said 

*     * — "  but,  never  mind , — God  save  the  King  !  and  Kings  ! 

For  if  he  do  n't,  I  doubt  if  men  will  longer. 

I  think  I  hear  a  little  bird,  who  sings, 

The  people  bye  and  bye  will  be  the  stronger : 

The  veriest  jade  will  wince,  whose  harness  wrings 

So  much  into  the  raw  as  quite  to  wrong  her 

Beyond  the  rules  of  posting, — and  the  mob 

At  last  fall  sick  of  imitating  Job. 

At  first  it  grumbles,  then  it  swears,  and  then, 

Like  David,  flings  smooth  pebbles  'gainst  a  giant ; 

At  last  it  takes  to  weapons,  such  as  men 

Snatch  when  despair  makes  human  hearts  less  pliant. 

Then  'comes  the  tug  of  war;' — 't  will  come  again 

1  rather  doubt ;  and  I  would  fain  say,  '  fie  on  't,' 

If  I  had  not  perceived  that  revolution 

Alone  could  save  the  earth  from  hell's  pollution." 

Now  this  doctrine,  although  preached  years  ago,  is  sound  political 
orthodoxy  ;  every  precept  is  a  half-accomplished  prophecy,  and  every 
line  might  furnish  matter  for  a  long  sermon. 

Aye !  the  mob,  alias  the  people,  "  get  sick  of  imitating  Job  •"  they 
have  done  so  in  many  countries  within  a  few  years,  and  in  England 
within  a  few  months.  They  "  grumbled"  until  they  forced  the  aristo- 
crats to  take  their  case  into  consideration  ;  they  "  swore"  at  the  delay 
in  granting  their  just  demand  for  reform  ;  and  they  took  to  "  weapons" 
when  their  favorites  were  hurled  from  place  and  power  ;  and  then, — 
yes,  even  then,  would  have  come  the  "  tug  of  war,"  had  not  the  aris- 
tocrats perceived  the  dreadful  spirit  which  pervaded  the  kingdom,  and 
wisely  retracted  in  time. 

It  is  evident  to  one  who  examines  into  the  state  of  public  feeling 
in  England  on  the  news  of  the  downfall  of  the  Grey  ministry,  that  the 
country  was  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  ;  that  every  man  was  instinct- 
ively casting  his  eye  about  him  in  search  of  a  weapon ;  that  if  the 
sheet  anchor  of  the  people's  hopes — the  House  of  Commons — had  been 
parted,  and  the  tories  continued  but  forty-eight  hours  in  their  mad 
career, — then  would  patience  and  forbearance  have  been  at  an  end, — 
then  would  the  knife  have  been  grasped  instead  of  the  pen,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  been  expressed  by  their  muskets'  muzzles,  rather 
than  by  peaceful  petitions. 

There  is  in  England  and  in  Ireland  an  immense  class,  whom  physical 
suffering  and  moral  degradation  have  rendered  callous  to  every  call 
but  that  of  interest, — reckless  of  every  restraint  but  that  of  fear.  To 
address  the  reason,  to  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  these  men,  would  be 
to  reason  with  the  raging  whirlwind,  to  talk  to  the  hissing  adder  ; 
the  patriot  and  the  prudent  man  are  unheeded,  while  the  demagogue 
and  the  agitator  who  appeal  to  the  passions,  are  answered  with  the 
thundering  huzza  of  the  thousands  whose  only  argument  is  a  shout, 
and  whose  only  reply  is  a  blow. 

The  physical  force  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  these  men  ;  but 
as  we  have  said,  they  are  under  the  restraint  of  fear,  and  the  whole- 
some moral  influence  of  the  middling  class — as  they  formerly  were  under 
that  of  the  aristocracy.     But  let  this  middling  class  only  take  away  the 
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barrier  of  its  influence,  and  we  should  see  how  far  the  wild  wave  of 
popular  fury  will  go  ;  let  but  the  middling  interest  in  England,  as  did 
the  bourgoisie  in  France,  but  once  cry  bravo  to  the  mob,  and  it  will 
sweep  away  throne,  and  mitre,  and  ermine,  in  one  common  ruin,  and 
plunge  the  resisting  bayonet  of  the  soldier  in  his  own  bosom. 

In  England,  too,  there  exists  every  facility  for  arming  the  mob ; 
such  towns  as  Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  and  Sheffield,  are  but  immense 
depots  of  arms ;  and  at  the  beckon  of  such  a  man  as  Thomas  Attwood, 
their  stores  would  yield  up  more  weapons  than  could  be  forthcoming 
by  the  warrant  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

In  such  a  country  as  England,  men  arm  not  but  with  the  intention 
of  using  their  weapons ;  and  when  one  considers,  (what  was  really  the 
fact,)  that  on  the  news  of  the  downfall  of  the  Grey  Ministry,  tens  of 
thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  did  actually  arm  themselves, 
one  trembles  to  think  of  what  would  have  been  the  consequence,  had 
a  few  days  been  suffered  to  expire  without  calming  the  people.  The 
patriotic  Unions  were  filling  up  with  thousands  of  new  members  daily  ; 
they  openly  wore  their  badges,  and  they  secretly  prepared  their  arms, 
and  they  sternly  resolved  "  to  do  or  die,"  should  the  Tories  attempt 
to  thwart  their  project  of  reform. 

We  have  it  from  a  friend,  who  had  it  from  the  mouth  of  Attwood 
himself,  that  on  the  night  of  the  greatest  excitement,  he  was  awakened 
by  his  son's  entering  his  room,  sword  in  hand,  and  saying,  "  Father, 
take  mother  and  the  children  and  fly  to  America,  for  the  people  are 
determined  to  appeal  to  arms  !"  "  Well  then,"  6aid  Attwood,  rising, 
"  in  God's  name,  since  it  must  be  so,  I  will  bide  with  them  to  the  last ; 
and  if  our  enemies  force  us  to  fight  for  our  rights,  we  will  do  it  man- 
fully, and  all  together." 

But  happily  for  England,  happily  for  the  world,  warning  was  taken 
in  time ;  even  the  bold,  the  obstinate  Wellington  was  daunted  ;  he 
was  obliged  to  throw  up  the  hardly  assumed  reins,  and  confess  to  his 
King,  that  he  could  not  guide  the  car  of  state  without  risking  the  com- 
mon ruin  of  rulers  and  ruled. 

Well  then,  the  King  yielded,  and  the  Tories  retired,  and  the  Whigs 
picked  up  the  abandoned  reins,  and  the  Peers  consented  to  a  virtual 
violation  of  the  constitution, — for  it  is  only  by  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution  that  the  Reform  Bill  can  have  passed.  Does  not 
any  law,  to  become  constitutional,  require  to  have  the  consent  of  the 
three  powers  of  the  realm  ?  has  not  the  majority  of  the  Peers  solemnly 
declared  this  Reform  Bill  to  be  destructive  of  the  constitution,  and 
ruinous  to  the  country  ?  and  is  it  not  the  sworn,  the  sacred  duty  of 
the  Peers,  to  oppose,  with  their  vote,  any  measure  which  they  consider 
as  such  ?  and  yet,  do  they  not  voluntarily  and  purposely  abandon  their 
posts,  and  refrain  from  voting — thus  indirectly  helping  to  pass  the  Bill  ? 

British  Peers, — men  of  stern  courage,  and  of  undoubted  patriotism 
have  thus  acted ;  and  how  can  we  account  for  their  conduct,  but  by 
supposing  that  if  they  considered  the  passage  of  the  Bill  as  eventually 
destructive  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  they  considered  its  rejec- 
tion as  immediately  so  1 

And  now  that  the  people  have  their  Bill,  will  they  be  any  more  con- 
tent ;  will  their  hopes  be  realized  ;  will  the  real  and  supposed  miseries 
of  the  land  be  lightened  ?     By  no  manner  of  means ;  nor  can  we  con- 
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ceive  how  ever  eo  reformed  a  Parliament  can  concede  all  the  people 
demand,  until  the  vote  by  ballot,  and  universal  suffrage  shall  open  the 
door  to  enormous  evils  ;  and  it  is  too  well  known  in  what  horror  the 
ballot-box  is  held  in  England  to  suppose  that  it  will  soon  be  conceded. 

For  a  long  time  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  filled  by  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  landed  interest,  and  will  such  men,  can  such  men 
consent  to  a  radical  change  in  the  Corn  Laws  ?  They  must  and  will 
resist  it,  as  surely  as  the  people  will  continue  to  call  for  it ;  and  when 
the  collision  comes,  either  on  this  or  any  other  great  question,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  who  will  carry  the  day  ;  for  as  the  aristocracy  is  now 
sinking  beneath  the  attacks  of  the  middling  and  lower  ranks,  so  shall 
the  middling  interest,  at  no  distant  day,  be  overwhelmed  by  the  demo- 
cratical  one. 

No  House  of  Commons  can  accomplish  all  which  the  people  so  san- 
guinely  expect,  and  without  which  they  will  not  be  satisfied  ;  and,  as 
we  have  mentioned  the  Corn  Laws,  they  may  serve  to  exemplify  the 
strange  snarl  [to  use  a  homely  term]  into  which  various  British  inter- 
ests have  got  entangled. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  object  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  to  encourage 
the  landed  proprietor  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  by  limiting  the 
supply  of  foreign  grain  ;  and  that,  although  several  million  acres  of 
cultivable  land  are  lying  waste  in  the  United  Kingdoms,  the  quantity 
of  grain  produced  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  country  with  bread. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  direct  encouragement  is  given  to  the 
consumption  of  grain  in  the  production  of  ardent  spirits ;  and  a  pro- 
hibitory duty  is  laid  upon  the  rum  of  the  British  West-India  Colonies, 
which  Colonies  are  absolutely  at  the  last  gasp  of  existence, — are  actu- 
ally perishing  from  commercial  distress.  Here  the  Colonial  planter, 
and  the  consumer  in  England  are  sensibly  injured  by  the  protection 
given  to  the  distiller ;  yet,  if  one  would  do  justice  to  the  former,  he 
must  ruin  the  latter,  and  violate  the  tacitly  pledged  faith  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  the  protecting  system  under  which  he  was  induced 
to  invest  his  capital. 

This  is  a  case  in  point,  and  he  who  would  study  the  intricate  maze 
into  which  British  interests  have  become  plunged,  by  a  deviation  from 
the  plain  principles  of  free  trade,  would  do  well  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  West-India  Colonies. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  subject ;  but  we  shall  merely  observe  here 
that  the  planters  are  in  a  wretched  condition ;  that  their  sugars  are  and 
have  been  selling  in  England  for  sixpence  a  hundred  weight  less  than 
cost ;  that  they  are  almost  all  deeply  in  debt,  and  yet  cannot  abandon 
their  plantations,  on  which  they  live  in  continual  fear  of  their  lives. 

The  great  principles  of  justice  are  immutable,  and  evil  must  eventu- 
ally result  from  wrong.  Thus  it  is  but  a  few  score  years  ago  that  we 
saw  Britain,  in  a  public  treaty,  agreeing  to  pay  to  Spain  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  in  order  to  secure  to  her  merchant  ships  the  privilege  of  sup- 
plying the  Spanish  Colonies  with  cargoes  of  human  beings  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  :  to-day  she  forbids  the  importation  of  slaves  into  her 
own  Colonies ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Why,  that  the  Spanish 
planter  can  get  his  slaves  for  about  two  hundred  dollars,  while  it  costs 
the  British  planter  more  than  four  hundred  dollars  to  raise  them  him- 
self ;  while  from  the  recent  regulations  of  Government,  such  protection 
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is  given  to  the  slaves,  that  the  British  planter  cannot  get  more  than 
thirty-five  working  slaves  out  of  a  gang  of  a  hundred,  while  his  rivals 
get  double  that  number,  and  from  these,  and  various  similar  causes,  he 
is  unable  to  cope  with  his  rivals  in  other  slave-holding  countries,  and  is 
fast  going  to  ruin.  There  is  at  present  great  excitement  in  England 
on  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  which  the  people  are 
determined  to  have,  coute  qui  coute ;  and  they  are  pursuing  a  course 
which  will  lose  them  the  West-India  Colonies  and  utterly  ruin  the 
planters. 

And  when  they  have  succeeded,  will  they  have  advanced  a  step  to- 
wards the  abolition  of  slavery  1  We  say,  confidently,  no  !  And  when 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  Brazil,  shall  join  the  compact  with  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  and  prevent  a  single  slave  from  being 
brought  across  the  Atlantic,  will  the  curse  and  the  disgrace  of  slavery 
be  removed  from  the  earth  1  Far  from  it !  The  Portuguese  will 
resume  their  plantations  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  other  nations  will 
imitate  them ;  and  the  poor  negro  will  gladly  sell  his  brother  to  the 
planter,  who  can  thus  get  his  slave  cheaper,  and  replace  him  easier 
when  he  shall  have  worn  him  out,  than  he  has  been  able  to  do  in  the 
Western  hemisphere. 

We  have  cited  the  case  of  the  British  West-India  Colonies  to  show 
how  the  unnatural  fostering  of  various  interests  may,  in  the  end,  become 
destructive  to  that  very  interest  itself;  and  to  point  out  one  of  the 
thousand  difficulties  which  any  ministry  of  England  must  grapple  with 
and  subdue,  ere  the  country  can  become  tranquil  and  safe.  Let  the 
evil  be  ever  so  gross,  let  the  injury  done  to  one  class  or  to  the  majority 
of  the  people  be  ever  so  great,  still  the  Government  cannot  arrest  it 
without  striking  a  blow  at  some  one  set  of  men  ;  nor  can  it,  by  any  pos- 
sible means,  suddenly  get  out  of  the  present  trammels,  and  adopt  a 
system  of  free  trade. 

What  could  have  been  more  apparent  than  that  the  interests  of  four 
fifths  of  the  British  public  required  the  passage  of  the  Timber  Bill ; 
and  yet,  did  not  the  present  ministry  strive  in  vain  to  pass  it  1 

The  immense  inequalities  in  fortune,  the  great  wealth  and  influence 
of  a  favored  few,  the  enormous  commercial  monopolies — in  fine,  the 
accumulation  of  the  corn  of  the  earth  into  a  few  great  heaps,  are 
among  the  causes  of  the  uneasiness  and  distress  so  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land ;  distress  which  is  so  common,  and  has  been  so  much  talked  of, 
that  little  attention  is  paid  to  it.  But  it  is,  to  the  close  observer,  a 
dreadful,  an  unnatural  state,  and  one  which  cannot  long  exist ;  it  can- 
not be  that,  with  the  rapid  dissemination  of  knowledge,  the  class  in 
which  reside  the  physical  force  of  the  country  shall  not  perceive,  that 
it  is  their  forbearance  alone  which  leaves  to  the  single  rich  man 
enough  to  remove  the  want  and  miseries  of  a  thousand  poor. 

It  is  dreadful  to  reflect  upon  that  state  of  society  in  which  tens  of 
thousands  of  industrious  beings,  who  toil  from  morn  till  midnight,  are 
miserably  lodged,  poorly  clad,  and  but  half  fed.  Good  God  !  are  they 
not  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood,  and  just  as  deserving  by  nature  as  he 
who,  lolling  in  his  chariot,  splashes  them  with  mud  as  they  plod  on 
barefoot  in  the  gutter  1 

The  effect  of  the  system  actually  in  operation  in  England,  and  in 
every  artificial  state  of  society,  (and  America  is  coming  rapidly  to  it) 
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is  to  take  away  from  him  who  hath  not,  and  give  unto  him  who  hath  ; 
to  make  the  many  work  hard,  that  the  few  may  work  not  at  all ;  and 
that  the  sweat  of  the  hard-working  man  may  go  to  fatten  the  soil  of 
him  who  toileth  not  at  all. 

Is  not  every  additional  hour  of  daily  labor  which  is  wrung  from  the 
tired  and  fainting  working-man,  so  wrung,  merely  that  the  rich  man 
may  sit  an  hour  longer  over  his  wine,  or  wile  away  an  hour  more  with 
his  mistress  1  And  are  the  working  classes  at  all  considered  for  the 
immense  good  they  do  ? — are  the  bees  respected  by  the  drones  ? — is 
aught  done  to  raise,  or  comfort,  or  improve  them  as  a  class  1  Alas, 
nothing !  they  are  despised  and  trampled  upon,  and  the  rich  use  their 
elevation  as  levers  to  increase  their  pressure  upon  the  poor.  There  is 
no  communion  in  England  between  the  rich  and  poor ;  there  are  no 
words  of  condolence  and  comfort,  no  attempt  to  raise  moral  man  ;  but 
the  despised  poor  lose  caste,  and  in  our  enlightened  age  the  workmen 
are  the  very  pariahs  of  society. 

We  have  entered  their  factories  and  seen  the  wan  and  sickly  hue,  the 
stinted  and  rickety  frames  of  the  children  who  work  fourteen  j hours 
per  day  ;  we  have  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  in  the 
mines  of  coal,  or  slate,  or  metal,  we  have  seen  children  toiling  and 
sweating,  naked  almost  to  the  waist,  and  so  begrimmed  with  dirt  that 
a  girl  could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  boy  ;  we  have  contemplated 
the  misery  of  the  poor  in  so  many  hundred  shapes,  and  always  with 
such  a  tendency  to  increase,  that  when  the  thought  flashed  on  us  that 
they  might  rise  in  despair,  we  could  not  condemn  them ;  for  as  Byron 
says,  we  perceived 

"  that  revolution 
Alone  can  save  the  earth  from  hell's  pollution." 

And  can  there  be  no  means  of  averting  the  storm  which  lowers  so 
darkly  over  the  political  horizon  of  England,  and  which,  if  it  burst, 
must  sweep  away  with  what  is  bad,  much  that  is  beautiful,  and  venera; 
ble,  and  good  1  We  believe  that  such  means  do  exist,  and  most 
heartily  do  we  pray  that  they  may  be  found  and  put  in  action  ;  for 
though  we  do  not  think  that  any  convulsion,  or  any  change,  could 
induce  the  freemen  of  Britain  to  rest  content  with  an  iota  less  of  liberty 
than  they  now  enjoy  ;  still  we  could  not  look  on  and  see  without  a 
sigh,  the  destruction  of  that  proud  legislative  fabric  under  which  the 
power  and  influence  of  this  little  isle  has  been  fostered  and  developed, 
until  it  has  spread  over  the  wide  world,  and  surpassed  that  of  the 
mightiest  of  empires. 

Much  may  be  hoped  from  the  almost  all-enduring  patience  of  the 
people,  and  the  strong,  though  imperceptible  curb  of  moral  restraint 
by  which  they  are  withheld  from  excesses.  But  much  more  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  plans  and  hopes  held  out,  of  a  gradual  change  being 
effected  in  the  social  state  of  the  country,  by  which  the  huge  heaps  of 
the  earth's  goods  may  be  diminished  and  subdivided  among  the  people. 

When  once  a  difficulty  is  appreciated  and  understood,  it  may  be 
grappled  with  ;  and  the  people  of  England,  who  now  understand  what 
they  want,  and  see  what  stands  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of 
their  wishes,  will  find  the  means  of  removing  it ;  and  though  the  first 
experiments  may  be  imperfect,  following  ones  will  succeed. 

To  us,  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  age  seems  the  forma- 
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tion  of  the  co-operative  societies  in  England;  institutions  which  are 
probably  destined  to  work  a  mighty  social  revolution,  and  bring  back 
men  to  that  state  of  comparative  equality,  in  point  of  property,  from 
which  they  will  again  start  in  the  race  of  abusive  and  pernicious  mo- 
nopoly, until  a  new  reform  shall  become  necessary. 

The  design  and  end  of  these  societies  may  be  explained  in  a  few 
words ;  they  are  to  counteract  the  undue  influence  of  the  rich,  and  to 
prevent  the  monopolizing  operations  of  great  capitalists,  who  work 
the  less  the  more  they  possess,  and  yet  continue  to  increase  the 
rolling  avalanche  of  their  wealth,  by  licking  up  the  gains  of  thousands 
of  the  poor.  The  mechanics,  and  what  we  should  call  the  middling 
interest,  unite  into  societies  of  several  thousands,  establish  a  common 
store,  from  whence  they  procure  all  kinds  of  goods  at  little  over  the 
wholesale  price  ;  they  manufacture  almost  every  thing  necessary  for 
man,  and,  by  avoiding  the  expense  of  commissions  and  agents,  give  a 
good  price  to  the  manufacturer,  at  the  same  time  that  they  sell  cheap 
to  the  consumer. 

They  establish  banks,  and  the  laboring  class  give  what  are  called 
labor  notes ;  for  instance,  a  mason  wishes  for  a  coat,  and  he  gets  it 
from  the  public  store  at  the  lowest  price,  and  gives  his  note  for  ten 
or  twenty  days  labor ;  and  the  tailor  or  the  cloth  manufacturer,  who 
wishes  to  build,  presents  the  notes  to  the  mason,  who  comes  forward 
and  works  them  out. 

In  many  instances  these  societies  have  been  increased  to  three 
thousand  members ;  they  have  established  stores,  banks,  and  factories  ; 
they  have  bought  extensive  tracts  of  land,  which  they  divide  or  lease 
out  among  their  members ;  and  endeavor,  in  every  possible  way,  to  live 
within  themselves,  and  prevent  the  great  capitalist  or  the  extensive 
land  owner  from  profiting  by  their  wants.  The  first  experiments  were 
mostly  unsuccessful ;  but  the  causes  of  failure  were  apparent,  and  have 
been  corrected  :  new  societies  have  been  formed ;  they  are  now  in  the 
full  career  of  prosperity,  and  we  hail  with  joy  the  prospect  of  their  final 
success. 

We  know  that  such  societies  are  called  combinations  to  ruin  the 
capitalists  and  the  great  land  owners  :  we  grant  the  charge  to  be  a 
true  one,  and  we  sincerely  pray  God  that  the  object  may  be  effected. 
We  respect  property :  we  would  have  every  man  enjoy  the  wealth  he 
has  gained,  or  which  his  fathers  gained  for  him  ;  but  we  would  also 
prevent  him  from  crushing  the  poor,  and  sinking  them  still  lower  in 
the  slough  of  want  and  misery.  We  would  give  to  them  the  means  of 
competing  fairly  in  the  race  for  wealth  :  we  would  not  pull  back  the 
one  who  is  at  the  goal,  but  we  would  give  the  thousand,  who  are 
behind,  the  means  of  coming  up. 

Do  not  the  rich  themselves  co-operate,  to  speculate  upon  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  the  poor  ;  and  shall  not  these  unite  in  common  de- 
fence ;  and  would  it  not  be  better  for  the  world  that  every  palace  were 
swept  from  its  surface,  if  this  could  change  half  its  huts  into  houses  ; 
and  would  it  not  be  better  that  no  man  should  be  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  if  thus  the  filth  and  rags  of  the  beggar  could  be  exchanged 
for  clean  and  comfortable  garments  ? 

It  is  not  a  Pitt  or  a  Fox,  it  is  not  a  Grey  or  a  Wellington,  it  is  not 
this  party  or  that  party,  that  can  save  the  majority  of  the  British  nation 
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from  being  virtually  the  6laves,  the  worse  than  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  minority  ;  but  it  is  the  good  understanding 
and  the  extensive  union  of  the  people  themselves,  that  can  effect  the 
great  and  necessary  revolution,  in  the  political  and  social  state  of  the 
people.  That  there  must  be  a  revolution,  is  inevitable  ;  call  it  reform, 
call  it  amelioration,  call  it  what  you  will,  there  must  be  a  change,  by 
fair  means  or  by  force. 

We  propose  in  another  number  to  cast  a  similar  glance  at  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  the  continental  nations,  and  to  show  how 
our  own  institutions,  which  we  prize  so  lightly,  as  rashly  to  tamper 
with  and  peril,  are  held  abroad  to  be  "  the  envy  and  wonder  of  the 
world."  Yes,  the  American  may  well  be  proud  of  his  country  and 
her  institutions ;  and  when  he  moves  about  in  Europe,  he  will  oft  feel 
a  thrill  of  delight  at  hearing  her  praises  repeated  from  a  thousand  lips, 
if  perchance  he  does  not  blush  and  tremble  at  the  thought  that  she  may 
in  a  little,  very  little  time,  no  longer  merit  them. 

America  is  the  watch-word,  the  rallying  cry  of  all  the  discontented  in 
Europe  ;  the  republican  in  France,  the  patriot  in  Spain  and  Italy,  the 
optimist  in  Germany,  and  the  liberal  every  where,  point  to  her  as  a 
bright  and  glorious  light  to  the  world  ;  they  point  to  her  existence,  a3 
a  refutation  of  the  arguments  of  their  statesmen  ;  and  to  her  national 
prosperity,  as  a  striking  contrast  to  their  national  misery.  Liberal 
principles  have  already  extended  themselves  from  Naples  to  Stockholm, 
and  from  Lisbon  to  Moscow  ;  in  that  vast  space, — among  the  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  liberals,  who  mourn  over  the  sad  situation  of  their 
respective  countries,  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  sigh  for  such  insti- 
tutions as  ours  ;  and  though  many  regard  the  attainment  of  them  as 
impossible,  there  are  many  others,  who  are  ready  to  plunge  into  the 
dreary  waste  of  revolution — to  wade  through  the  bloody  waves  of  war, 
to  gain  the  Palestine  of  their  hopes — the  enjoyment  of  a  government 
like  ours. 

This  feeling,  which  has  for  some  time  been  prevalent  on  the  Conti- 
nent, is  now  rapidly  spreading  through  England.  The  late  crisis  has 
tried  men's  attachment  to  their  form  of  government,  and  it  has  been 
found  wanting.  In  the  heat  and  excitement  of  the  contest,  the  heart 
spake  out,  and  the  secret  inclinations  betrayed  themselves,  and  men 
said  "  A  republican  form  of  government  is  the  simplest,  the  most 
rational,  the  most  desirable  :  we  wish  not  to  overturn  our  own  institu- 
tions ;  but  if  in  the  earth-quake  of  revolution,  the  temple  is  thrown 
down,  we  will  not  rebuild  it  upon  the  old  model." 

This  feeling  manifested  itself  in  a  thousand  instances  during  the 
late  excitement ;  and  without  alluding  to  the  ravings  of  Cobbett  and 
those  of  his  school,  with  their  host  of  admirers;  or  to  the  more  respect- 
able Westminster,  and  the  large  class  whose  feelings  it  represents,  we 
do  confidently  assert  that  there  exists  in  England  a  great  and  growing 
admiration  for  American  institutions. 

The  illustrious  bard  whose  beautiful  lines  we  have  quoted  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  said  to  us  but  a  few  weeks  ago,*  "  Your  country 
is  a  glorious,  a  happy  land,  and  I  would  soon  be  treading  her  shores, 

*  This  article  was  written  for  our  August  number,  and  would  have  then  had,  perhaps,  more  in- 
terest. 
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did  I  not  think  it  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  Englishman  to  stand  by 
his  country  in  the  storm  which  may,  ere  long,  burst  upon  her." 

It  is  not  the  starving  Irishman-^-it  is  not  the  furious  radical  alone, 
who  looks  to  the  United  States  as  the  el  dorado,  the  terra  felix  of  the 
earth;  there  are  thousands  of  disinterested  patriots,  of  genuine  Britons, 
who,  but  for  the  hope  they  have  of  the  regeneration  of  their  own  be- 
loved land,  would  fly  to  ours.  The  spirit  which  animated  our  fore- 
fathers to  abandon  that  lovely  isle,  (to  which  our  affections  cling  in 
spite  of  our  prejudices,)  is  not  yet  extinct  in  it;  and  there  are  many 
who,  when  they  mourn  over  the  rottenness  and  corruption  of  old 
Europe,  say  with  Byron — still, 

One  great  clime, 
Whose  vigorous  offspring,  by  dividing  ocean, 
Are  kept  apart  and  nursed  in  the  devotion 
Of  freedom,  which  their  fathers  fought  for,  and 
Bequeathed — a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand, 
And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land, 
**##*** 

Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquered  and  sublime 
Above  the  far  Atlantic  !    She  has  taught 
Her  Esau  brethren,  that  the  haughty  flag 
The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag, 
May  strike  to  those  whose  red  right  hands,  have  bought 
Rights  cheaply  earned  with  blood.      *     *     *     *     * 
*******    ]jet;ter  be 

Where  the  extinguished  Spartans  still  are  free, 
In  their  dark  charnel  of  Thermopylae, 
Than  stagnate  in  our  marsh, — or  o'er  the  deep 
Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  ocean  add, 
One  spirit  to  the  souls,  our  fathers  had, 
One  freeman  more,  America,  to  thee  ! 

Let  then  the  American  who  distrusts  the  excellence  of  our  political 
institutions,  whose  heart  trembles  not  at  the  thought  of  a  change — let 
him  go  to  Europe — let  him  look  at  distressed  and  convulsed  England — 
let  him  cross  to  distracted  and  unhappy  France — let  him  penetrate, 
still  farther,  into  the  regions  of  tyranny,  and  look  on  gagged  Italy,  and 
on  bleeding.  Poland — let  him  but  breathe  a  few  months  the  atmosphere 
of  despotism- — and  he  will  hurry  home,  blessing  God  that  his  lines  have 
fallen  in  pleasant  places. 

In  the  name  then  of  all  that  is  dear,  and  all  that  is  patriotic,  by 
the  toils  and  blood  of  our  fathers,  by  the  sacred  interests  of  unborn 
generations,  we  conjure  all  Americans  to  beware  how  they  allow  the 
sanctuary  of  our  political  institutions  to  be  polluted  by  unholy  hands. 
We  are  of  no  party,  we  have  no  interest  at  stake  on  any  question ;  but 
we  love  our  country  beyond  any  earthly  love  :  we  tremble  at  the 
slightest  peril  which  threatens  it ;  and  we  shudder  to  think  that  artful 
and  unprincipled  men  may  so  far  act  on  the  honest  prejudices  and 
feelings  of  the  many,  as  to  induce  them  to  sanction  measures  which 
are  fatal  to  the  purity  of  our  institutions. 

That  there  are  such  men,  in  every  party,  and  that  they  too  are  party 
leaders,  we  feel  a  melancholy  certitude  ;  men,  who  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  party,  or  personal  design,  would  not  stick  at  periling 
the  palladium  of  our  liberties,  and  jeopardizing  the  reputation  or  the 
interests  of  our  country ;  and  we  hardly  know  how  to  put  down  that 
vol.  in.  24 
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vengeful  feeling,  which  would  prompt  us  to  instant  and  violent  action. 
We  hold  such  persons  in  greater  horror  than  the  robber  or  the  mur- 
derer ;  and  if  there  are  beings  who  would  be  lightly  punished  by  a 
long  life  of  scorn  and  misery,  and  an  eternity  of  torment,  it  is  those 
who  knowingly  and  wittingly  endanger  their  country,  to  advance  their 
own  ends. 


SAUL    KNAPP OR    THE    LIFE    OF    A    YANKEE. 

Saul  Knapp's  progenitors,  as  far  back  as  chronicles  enlighten  us,  were  begot- 
ten and  flourished  as  tillers  of  the  earth  in  the  healthy  state  of  Vermont — the 
cradle  of  tall  fellows.  There  it  was  that  Saul,  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  was  bred, 
born,  and  brought  up."  The  first  reminiscence  of  his  early  progress  pre- 
sents him  as  a  knock-kneed  urchin,  in  crownless  hat  and  feet  guiltless  of  a  shoe, 
whose  time  was  divided  between  driving  his  father's  kine  to  pasture  and  in  being 
driven  himself,  will  he  nill  he,  "  up  the  steep  where  fame's  proud  temple  shines 
afar,"  by  Methusalem  Birch,  who  taught  whilome  the  mysteries  of  Pike  and 
Webster  to  the  youth  of  Saul's  native  village.  There  is  no  record  of  Saul's  boy- 
ish abilities ;  but  from  his  own  recollection,  it  appears  that  he  was  "  wonderful 
set  on  by  his  mother,"  and  "  figured  upon  the  whole  as  fast  as  most  on  'em." 
Howbeit,  he  was  not  destined  to  pluck  daises  on  Parnassus  ;  for,  at  the  discreet 
age  of  eighteen,  his  education  was  judged  complete  ;  and,  as  all  the  young 
Knapps  but  himself — for  Saul  was  the  youngest  of  ten — had  married  and 
swarmed,  old  Mrs.  Knapp  was  probably  anxious  that  her  Saul  should  be  doing 
something  in  the  world,  which  might  give  evidence  of  his  manhood, — for  as  to 
Knapp  senior,  he  had  long  since  abdicated  the  supreme  authority  in  favor  of  his 
dame,  and  at  this  time,  parcel  blind  and  in  his  dotage,  he  was  an  unregarded  su- 
pernumerary in  his  own  establishment. 

Saul,  accordingly  transferred  from  Methusalem's  hands  to  the  second  post  in 
the  household,  soon  gave  proofs  of  his  genteel  finish  by  becoming  a  member  of 
the  club,  which  met  nightly  at  Paph  Rhoades's  tavern,  and  growing  rapidly  into 
notice  at  all  turkey-matches  and  squirrel  hunts.  But,  as  yet,  the  desire  of  Mrs. 
Knapp's  heart,  that  Saul  should  get  married  and  carry  on  the  line  of  the  Knapps, 
at  the  homestead,  was  a  remote  possibility.  Although  he  was  regularly  at  meet- 
ing on  Sundays,  attired  most  gallantly  in  what  courtesy  denominated  a  long- 
tailed  coat,  the  cynosure  of  the  bright  eyes  of  the  five  Misses  Derby,  whose 
cheeks  outvied  red-peppers,  and  whose  eyes  outshone  the  ripe  fox-grapes,  and  of 
many  a  blooming  pickler  and  preserver,  who  thought,  perchance,  that  the  prospect 
of  Saul  and  the  farm  was  a  smart  chance  to  be  aimed  at ;  yet,  despite  smiles 
of  invitation,  red  top-knots,  and  spinning-bees,  quilting-parties,  and  Valentine's 
curiously  spelt,  he  was  not  known  to  be  guilty  of  more  than  one  piece  of  spark- 
ing, which,  as  it  was  so  peculiar,  the  reader  will,  I  am  persuaded,  excuse  me  for 
introducing  here  entire. 

Eunice  Moray  had  long  looked  with  approving  eye,  at  Saul;  and  if  "  she 
never  told  her  love,"  she  did  not  let  "  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud," 
pale  her  cheek — she  looked  daggers,  if  she  spoke  none.  Suppose  yourself,  then, 
reader,  peeping  into  the  apartment  which  served  the  family  of  farmer  Moray  for 
kitchen,  parlor  and  all, — the  farmer  himself,  looking  as  if  he  had  been  taking 
Rip  Van  Winkle's  nap,  discussing  a  pipe,  and  old  Mrs.  Moray  watching  the  evo- 
lutions of  an  immense  spinning-wheel,  whose  harmonious  hum  gladdened  the 
heart  of  the  night- farcers  far  around  with  its  note  of  comfort  and  home.  Suppose 
the  gentle  Eunice  seated  on  one  end  of  what  had  once  been  a  fine  maple,  but 
which  now  furnished  at  once  a  primitive  seat,  while  the  other  extremity,  blazing 
in  the  ample  fire-place,  diffused  both  warmth  and  light  through  the  apartment. 
The  light  was  aided  by  the  beams  of  a  dipt  tallow  candle,  that,  stuck  to  the  back 
of  a  chair  by  a  fork,  shed  its  ray  upon  the  maiden's  labors,  as  she  put  the  last 
finishing  touches  of  art  to  a  blue  woollen  stocking  with  a  white  toe,  destined,  as 
may  be  inferred,  for  no  other  foot  than  her  honest  sire's.     From  the  rafters  above, 
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swung  the  usual  ornaments  of  peppers  and  yarbs;  and  many  a  pendant  cup  and 
platter,  of  polished  delft  or  shining  tin,  reflected  back  the  beam  of  the  single  lu- 
minary. Blue-ware  and  japanned  pepper-boxes,  iron  candlesticks  and  a  duck- 
gun,  formed  the  paraphernalia  of  the  mantle-piece,  all  arranged  in  what  is  called 
very  good  taste,  manifesting  at  once  that  there  was  the  wherewithal,  and  what 
Father  Paulus  terms  the  "  how-withal." 

Now,  reader,  suppose  our  friend  Saul,  showing  himself  into  this  comfortable 
nook,  with  very  much  the  air  of  one,  who,  like  Leon,  "had  stole  a  hen,"  and 
seating  himself  upon  the  extreme  end  of  the  log  which  Eunice  occupied.  The 
usual  compliments  passed,  and  the  usual  queries  made.  Saul,  while  he  ponders 
a  fitting  subject  to  begin  the  converse  sweet,  amuses  himself  with  counting  the 
drops  of  tallow,  as  they  fell  from  the  aforesaid  dipt  candle  on  the  floor,  and  in 
picking  the  superfluous  wool  from  his  new  hat.  The  old  people,  thinking  most 
properly  that  it  belonged  to  the  young  folks  "  faire  lefrais  de  la  conversation"  took 
no  further  notice  of  Saul,  who  sat  dumb  as  the  statue  of  silence.  Although 
courtship  in  those  parts,  did  not  then,  nor  does  it  now,  manifest  itself  in  many 
words,  Eunice,  probably,  wondered  at  her  lover's  extreme  bashfulness  ;  but  put- 
ting it  all  to  account  of  her  own  charms,  waited  till  love  should  break  the  spell. 
Mean  time  the  evening  waned  and  waned.  The  old  farmer  finished  his  pipe, 
kicked  his  brogues  into  a  corner,  and  stumped  off  to  bed.  Mrs.  Moray,  consider- 
ately remembering  the  time  when  she  was  herself  sparked,  soon  followed,  and  the 
lovers  were  left  alone.  But  still,  not  a  word  spake  Saul.  As  if  possessed  with 
a  dumb  spirit,  he  sat  gazing  on  the  candle  in  hope  to  catch  a  spark  of  inspira- 
tion thence  ;  but  none  came.  The  dipt  tallow  burned  out  and  was  replenished  ; 
and  by  the  time  its  successor  had  burned  to  its  last  flicker,  the  maiden,  tired  of 
so  silent  a  spark,  fell  asleep.  At  last  the  light  went  out — the  fire  went  out— why 
make  a  short  story  long  ?  Saul, — what  could  he  do  else  ? — followed  their  ex- 
ample, and  went  out  too. 

This,  I  believe,  was  the  first  and  last  of  Saul's  amatory  visits.  In  vain  were 
the  attractions  of  the  five  Misses  Derby  displayed  for  conquest  hebdomadally  ;  in 
vain  the  rich  Mehitable  Jessup,  the  heiress  of  two  hundred  acres  of  swamp  mea- 
dow, sent  him  an  invite,  directed  in  her  own  fair  caligraph,  to  i'  MR.  Nap." 
Saul  "  shackled  about  the  farm,"  as  his  mother  expressed  it,  until  old  Knapp  slept 
with  his  fathers,  and  Saul  the  son  reigned  in  his  stead.  Probably,  the  old  farmer's 
estate,  like  that  of  many  of  our  modern  magnates,  though  imposing  when  kept 
together,  was  cut  up  into  rather  small  slices  among  all  the  Knapps,  who  came  in 
for  a  share  of  it;  as  it  appears  that  Saul,  about  this  time,  found  it  necessary  to 
give  up  "  doing  chores"  at  home,  and  to  mark  out  some  new  and  profitable  avo- 
cation. 

The  next  that  is  known  of  him  represents  our  hero  gracing  the  character  of  a 
peripatetic  merchant.  The  smothered  fire  of  enterprize,  long  smouldering,  at 
length  broke  forth.  His  little  all  was  invested  in  a  new  adventure,  and  he  fol- 
lowed the  star  of  fortune,  at  the  tail  of  a  tin  cart,  from  north  to  south,  from  the 
Notch  to  the  Alleghany.  The  traveler  met  him  on  every  road,  with  his  tumbril- 
shaped  vehicle,  hung  round  with  glistening  utensils  of  various  descriptions, 
whose  melodious  jingle  rejoiced  the  village  housewives  with  its  accustomed  mu- 
sic, and  harbingered  his  approach  long  before  he  was  visible.  He  traded  and 
swapped  his  way  wherever  profit  beckoned  him — his  wares  decorated  the  kitch- 
ens on  both  sides  the  Potomac.  Habit  and  intercourse  polished  off  the  roughness 
of  the  diamond,  and  thanks  to  Nature  and  Methusalem  Birch,  Saul  was  a  genius 
of  no  common  order.  Wo  betide  the  rash  spirit  that  encountered  him  in  a 
bargain,  or  measured  strength  with  him  in  a  swap.  His  education  received  its 
finishing  touch  in  that  great  school,  the  world,  and  versed  in  all  the  arts  and  mys- 
teries of  transmutation  and  imitation,  he  could  tell,  at  a  glance,  the  portion  of 
tallow  contained  in  a  roll  of  pomatum,  and  whether  the  best  nutmegs  were  man- 
ufactured from  hickory  or  black  oak. 

Thus  did  Saul  prosper  in  his  vocation.  Thus  did  wealth  accumulate  with  ex- 
perience, until  he  found  himself,  one  sunny  morning,  standing  by  the  waters 
of  the  mighty  Ohio — his  cart  transmographied  into  a  well-stocked  pack,  and  his 
sorry  Narraganset  supplied  by  a  walking-stick,  meted  into  yards  and  inches,  the 
'cute  vender  of  lace,  tape,  jewelry  and  calico.  He  had  by  this  time  visited,  in 
turn,  every  corner  of  the  country,  however  remote,  that  offered  a  mart  for  trade; 
nor  were  the  most  secluded  settlements,  where  civilization  reared  a  log-house  or 
planted  an  acre  of  maize,  secure  from  his  penetrating  and  adventurous  foot.  In 
pursuit   of  the  "diva  pecunia,"    he    climbed    mountains,   threaded  forests   and 
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swampe,  swam  rivera,  and  endured  hunger  and  hardship  with  patience  and  per- 
severance that  would  have  astonished  Mungo  Park.  "  Full  many  a  gem,"  and 
so  forth  ;  but  if  there  was  a  man  by  nature  fitted  to  discover  the  nearest  road  to 
Timbuctoo,  or  an  along-shore  north-west  passage,  that  man  was  Saul  Knapp.  Such, 
lo  this  day,  is  the  eastern  pedlar.  Such  is  the  stuff  of  which  the  men  -are  made 
who  people  new  worlds  and  revolutionize  old  ones. 

And  here  stood  Saul  upon  the  woody  shores  of  the  mighty  tributary  to  the 
Mississippi,  not  far  from  the  junction  where  it  pours  its  floods  into  the  bosom  of 
its  mighty  reservoir,  as  the  river  nobly  foamed  and  flowed  before  him  in  its  ma- 
jesty, with  its  moss-covered  oaks,  the  growth  of  centuries,  darkening  away  behind 
him  into  the  boundless  forests  untrodden  by  man,  while  opposite  to  him,  abrupt- 
ly rose  the  banks,  clothed  to  their  summits  with  the  rank  verdure  of  the  west, 
and  waving  with  the  cedar  and  the  pine.  Had  Saul  been  either  you  or  I,  reader, 
a  throb  of  admiration,  might,  for  a  while,  have  filled  his  bosom ;  but  no  fancies  of 
this  sort  ever  passed  through  Saul's  pericranium.  The  beauty  of  visible  objects, 
to  him,  was  implied  in  their  pecuniary  utility  ;  forests,  with  him,  bore  no  associa- 
tion other  than  cords  of  wood  ;  nor  did  the  cataract  suggest  any  thought  more 
sublime  than  a  saw-mill ;  so,  without  a  single  romantic  idea  to  make  disturbance 
among  his  calculations  of  dollars  and  cents,  ginghams  and  ticks,  here  he  stood 
in  contemplation  deep,  probably,  more  upon  his  probable  distance  from  the  smoke 
of  human  habitations,  than  in  admiration  of  Nature's  works.  Probably  he 
thought,  while  he  deposited  his  burthen  on  the  grass,  and  drew  forth  his  homely 
etore  of  provender,  that  the  universal  dish  of  ham  and  eggs  or  boiled  chicken, 
with  smoking  vegetables,  under  cover,  might  be  far  preferable  to  a  solitary  pic- 
nic upon  bread  and  cheese  in  the   woods,  although  far  less  picturesque. 

However,  unloading  himself  of  his  pack,  and  drawing  forth  his  canteen,  he  set 
to  at  his  homely  store  with  a  traveler's  appetite,  doubtless  solacing  himself  with  the 
sage  reflection,  that  victuals  are  better  than  company ;  for  although  a  cheerful 
dinner-party  is  surely  an  exhilarating  sight,  yet  that  no  assembly  is  so  dismal  as 
a  large  company  of  diners  on  a  small  dinner,  is  incontestible.  The  rippling  mur- 
mur of  a  rivulet  was  in  his  ear,  as  he  poured  out  his  "  eau  de  vie"  into  a  hunt- 
ing flask,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  invitation,  he  sought  and  found  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, an  insignificant  stream,  which  leaping  and  chafing  at  the  bottom  of  a 
ravine,  which  it  probably  had  once  filled  with  its  ample  waters,  but  into  one 
corner  of  which  now  shrunk,  by  the  drought,  like  Will  Waddle  of  lyric  celebrity, 
offered  no  unmeet  illustration  of  pride  and  poverty ;  and  had  Saul  been  any 
thing  of  a  moralist,  which  I  have  already  said  he  was  not,  might  have  suggested 
a  similie  at  the  expense  of  many  a  threadbare  son  and  daughter  of  somebody, 
who,  living  as  the  vulgar  say  "  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth,"  keep  up  a  constant 
hubble-bubble  with  their  aristocratic  ideas,  their  family,  and  are  forever  treading 
on  the  toes  of  all  who  have  unfortunately  neglected  to  bespeak  a  genealogy. 
Down  into  this  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  little  brook  struggled  along, 
like  "  ill-weaved  ambition,"  our  hero  descended,  like  the  pilgrim  after  the  water 
of  truth,  in  the  Arabian  tale.  He  quaffed  the  invigorating  mixture,  and  was  turn- 
ing to  reascend,  when,  with  somewhat  the  same  feelings  with  which  Robinson 
Crusoe  discovered  the  first  foot-print  on  his  island,  Saul  was  suddenly  aware, 
from  the  sound  of  oars  and  voices  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  that  there  was,  as 
the  papers  say,  "  a  new  arrival." 

Picturesque  solitudes  are  not  exactly  the  places  where  one  may  expect  to  meet 
with  the  best  company,  any  more  than  a  handsome  person  is  the  abiding  place  of 
fewest  bad  habits.  "  'Tis  true  'tis  pity,"  in  both  cases,  yet  'tis  true.  Saul,  with 
commendable. caution,  screened  himself  under  the  dwarf  cedars  that  fringed  his 
hiding-place,  and  peeping  out  to  reconnoitre  the  "parvenus,"  saw,  what,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "pretty  considerably  flabbergasted"  him.  From  his  leafy  covert 
met  his  eye,  the  unwelcome  apparition  of  a  party  of  Indians,  in  the  act  of  land- 
ing from  a  large  canoe,  directly  on  the  spot  which  he  had  so  lately  quitted.  The 
party  consisted  of  three  males,  with  as  many  squaws,  armed  with  rifles,  and  paint- 
ed war-fashion — a  fashion,  which  though  mayhap  becoming  enough  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Saukie  beau  monde,  just  then  in  Saul's  estimation,  gave  their  ugly  physiog- 
nomies an  aspeet  truly  diabolical.  His  uncomfortable  feelings  were  not  allayed 
by  the  recollection  of  some  little  stories  of  a  recent  misunderstanding  between 
the  red-men  and  their  white  brethren,  with  some  accompaniments  of  tomahawk- 
ing and  scalping,  usual  in  such  disputes.  And  on  this  account,  feeling  somewhat 
modest  at  thrusting  himself  uninvited  into  the  company  of  these  sons  of  lamp- 
black and  red-ochre,  he  remained  snugly  ensconced,  until  the   Indians  having 
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moored  their  bark,  proceeded  straight  to  the  epot  where  Saul  had  reckoned  (with- 
out his  host)  on  making  his  repast. 

Saul,  upon  making  to  me  this  recital,  did  not  deny  that  he  "  began  to  feel 
queerish  ;"  but  he  assured  me  that  it  was  less  at  the  possibility  of  being  dis- 
covered, than  of  seeing  his  untouched  dinner  and  his  pack  at  the  mercy  of  such 
unscrupulous  heathen.  These,  the  savages  soon  discovered  and  pounced  upon, 
with  the  same  noise  and  avidity  that  a  dozen  modern  belles  would  upon  Miss 
Thompson's  latest  case  of  fashions  ;  and  little  dreaming  of  the  inverted  blessings 
which  the  unfortunate  proprietor  was  showering  upon  their  carcasses,  with  a  din 
of  tongues — say  what  you  will  of  Indian  dignity — which  would  have  shamed  a 
convention  of  old  maids,  the  interlopers  proceeded  forthwith  to  overhaul  the 
contents  of  his  pack.  In  the  snap  of  a  rifle,  calicoes,  silks,  glass-beads,  gilt- 
brooches,  cotton  yarn,  bandanna  'kerchiefs,  and  all  the  hidden  stores  of  his  trade 
were  ransacked  with  an  unrelenting  celerity  that  made  the  spot  resemble  Stew- 
art's counter,  after  a  morning  visit  from  the  fashionable  Mrs.  J .     Saul's  very 

heart  turned  pale  within  him  as  he  beheld  the  beautiful  prints,  fondly  hoped  by 
him  to  turn  the  heads  and  captivate  the  hearts  of  the  fair  ones  of  Cahokia,  twisted 
around  the  greasy  shoulders  of  an  ancient  squaw,  complexioned  like  unplaned 
mahogany  and  more  hideous  than  the  night-mare,  and  his  jewelry  of  rich  price 
dangling  amidst  tin  plates  and  wolves'  teeth,  from  the  neck  of  a  scarlet  and  black 
warrior.  Although  Saul  had  never  heard  of  Nessus  and  Dejanira,  he  classically 
wished  that  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt  might  stick  to  the  robbers,  whom  he  cursed 
by  all  the  gods,  and  in  all  the  terms  known  to  Christian,  Jew  or  Pagan.  Tristram 
Shandy  was  a  fool  to  him — blight  and  pestilence — death  and  annihilation  were 
feathers  to  the  weight  of  his  denunciations  ;  and  in  the  inconsistency  of  his 
wrath,  he  swore  to  have  revenge,  if  there  were  justice  of  the  peace,  selectmen  or 
constable  in  Illinois.  Feeling,  however,  that  a  new  pack  might  be  procured 
rather  more  easily  than  a  new  scalp,  he  took  counsel  in  his  rage,  and  prudently 
remained  in  his  lurking-place,  breathing  softly  and  cautiously,  and  refraining 
from  the  least  movement  that  might  indicate  to  the  savages  the  proximity  of  a 
living  being. 

The  plunderers,  having  thoroughly  rummaged  Saul's  wares,  and  decorated 
their  persons  with  the  spoils  in  such  fashion  that  each  resembled  a  bale  of  that 
curious  fabric  which  country  wives  are  wont  to  term  patch-work,  betook  them- 
selves at  last  to  the  canteen,  which  they  discussed  with  such  fervor  of  devotion, 
that  it  made  but  two  circuits  and  was  empty.  The  taste  of  the  fire-water  ap- 
peared to  suit  their  palates  marvellously,  for  they  recommenced  their  search  more 
furiously  than  ever,  and  to  the  crowning  of  their  trespasses  and  Saul's  mortifica- 
tion, succeeded  in  dragging  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack  his  choicest  crypt  of  all, 
being  nothing  less  than  several  bottles  of  what  Saul  had  intended  to  produce  in 
the  West  as  prime  and  genuine  Irish  smoke, — although,  reader,  I  may  as  well 
mention  between  ourselves,  that  Saul  confessed  to  me  that  it  was  of  the  best 
Connecticut  manufacture.  However  that  might  have  been,  Indians  are  no  great 
critics,  and  our  red  friends  sat  down  to  this  newly  discovered  treasure  with  the 
same  right  good  will  which  you  will  sometimes  see  in  an  experienced  sipper  of 
the  grape,  when  the  host,  after  the  third  course,  produces  from  some  secret  nook, 
a  cobwebbed  bottle,  whose  age  may  be  guessed  from  its  mellow  richness  and 
oily  raciness,  and  from  the  air  of  holy  and  calm  satisfaction  with  which  the  con- 
noissieur  allows  it  to  meander  between  his  lips.  This  new  reinforcement  soon 
put  the  heathens  hors  du  combat  every  soul  of  them,  and  before  they  had  drained 
the  last  bottle,  they  lay  stretched  upon  the  grass  inanimate  and  helpless  as  so 
many  gorged  Anacondas. 

Saul,  seeing  them  thus  disposed  of,  began  to  recollect  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  to  bethink  himself  of  escaping  such  dangerous  vicinity.  The  brook,  near 
which  he  stood,  emptied  into  the  river  not  fifty  yards  distant,  and  giving  one 
longing  look  at  his  pack,  he  stole  softly  along  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  until  he 
came  to  the  shore.  A  high  bank  was  between  him  and  his  enemies,  and  while 
it  concealed  them  from  sight,  he  was  so  near  that  he  could  hear  their  drunken 
snoring  and  could  see  their  canoe,  moored  in  the  ridge,  not  thirty  paces  off.  A 
sudden  thought  struck  him.  Reconnoitering  cautiously  the  situation  of  the 
drunken  revellers,  and  satisfying  himself  that  they  were  incapable  of  annoyance, 
he  silently  crept  towards  the  canoe,  reached  and  crawled  into  it,  and  laying  him- 
self along  its  bottom,  cut  the  slight  fastening  by  which  it  was  moored  ;  and  slowly 
drifted  from  the  shore  until  his  frail  bark  feeling  the  impulse  of  the  current,  he 
launched  off  "  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,"  and  began  to  descend 
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the  stream  with  a  rapidity  that  soon  carried  him  out  of  eye,  ear,  and  rifle  shot  of 
its  late  proprietors. 

As  soon  as  by  the  aid  of  his  paddles,  Saul  had  placed  himself  beyond  fear  of 
pursuit,  he  had  leisure  to  examine  his  bargain  and  give  vent  to  his  feelings. 
"  Blast  the  varmint  !"  was  his  pious  ejaculation,  "  this  ere  rotten  craft  have  I 
got  for  as  good  a  lot  of  plunder  as  a  man  might  want  to  look  at — the  bloody 
thievin  critters  !"  And  thus  in  good  set  Yankee  terms  he  vented  his  spleen. 
O  !  what  a  capital  invention  for  the  vile,  is  that  same  faculty  of  cursing.  There 
are  your  primitive  savages,  who  are  ignorant  how  to  damn  their  foes — they  kill 
them.  Retention  of  ill-humor,  always  increases  it,  as  the  pent  fire  of  a  volcano 
bursts  out  more  intensely.  You  will  always  find  good-natured  people  given  to 
cursing  and  swearing  ;  and  when  a  man  cannot  vent  his  anger  thus,  beware  of 
him  !  it  must  find  a  passage  somewhere.  But  this  is  a  digression.  Saul  having 
thus  disburthened  his  mind,  his  appetite  found  an  opportunity  of  reminding  him 
that  he  had  not  finished  his  dinner — "I  wonder,"  thought  he,  "  if  the  reptiles 
keep  any  stores;"  and  he  commenced,  what  his  harassed  mind  had  not  hitherto 
allowed  his  thinking  of — an  examination  into  the  value  of  his  forced  bargain.  The 
canoe  was  of  the  largest  size,  and  upon  lifting  up  the  grass-covering,  Saul  found 
that  he  had  on  board  a  lading  of  valuable  furs,  the  produce  apparently  of  some 
months'  hunting,  a  good  rifle,  two  silver  watches  and  a  deer-skin  purse,  probably 
the  spoil  of  some  unfortunate  trader,  for  it  was  full  of  dollars;  and,  moreover, 
what  was  most  immediately  available  to  his  present  necessities,  some  dried  veni- 
son and  hoe-cake.  "  Well,  I  swon  !"  said  Saul,  as  he  recommenced  his  dinner, 
"  't  aint  such  a  mortal  poor  trade  a'ter  all." 

In  the  course  of  time  he  arrived  with  his  cargo  at  New-Orleans ;  and  verily  the 
dealers  in  furs  soon  found  that  they  had  a  customer  of  a  different  calibre  from 
the  unsuspicious  countrymen  who  had  thitherto  monopolized  the  market. 
"  'T  want,"  as  Saul  said,  "  the  first  offer  that  did  for  him — *t  want  a  jack-knife  for  a 
beaver-skin  that  trip."  Buyers  began  to  suspect  that  furs  were  growing  scarce 
in  the  wilderness — a  report  became  current  that  the  beavers  were  receding  to  the 
rocky  mountains — skins  rose  in  the  market.  Saul  counted  his  profits  and  felt 
grateful  to  the  Saukies.  He  did  not,  however,  sojourn  long  at  New-Orleans. 
"  There  were  too  many  of  us  there  a'ready,"  said  he,  and  having  made  a  suc- 
cessful hit,  he  had  (a  discretion  which  is  seldom  manifested  by  those  who  have 
ventured  in  the  pool  of  commercial  speculation)  the  wit  to  draw  his  stakes  and 
forbear  tempting  fortune.  He  forsook  a  life  of  such  uncertainty,  and  invested 
part  of  his  gains  in  a  tract  of  land  in  Ohio,  which  was  offered  him  dog-cheap,  by 
a  brother  Yankee  who  had  been  ruined  in  attempting  to  establish  a  newspaper 
and  build  a  town  somewhere  on  the  outskirts  of  Louisiana.  He  applied  to  Saul 
with  a  moving  tale  of  disasters,  and  so  worked  on  our  hero's  tender  part,  that  in 
consideration  of  the  vendor's  misfortunes,  and  being,  as  he  said,  from  his  own 
state,  he  forbore  taking  advantage  of  his  poverty,  and  paid  him  nearly  one- 
fourth  the  considered  value  of  the  land. 

Being  satisfied  that  his  title  was  unquestionable,  Saul  set  off  for  his  new  land, 
with  a  head  teeming  with  anticipations  of  improvements,  manufactories  and  the 
Lord  knows  what  not.  On  reaching  the  desired  spot,  he  found  that  he  had  reck- 
oned without  his  host,  and  that  there  were  other  Philistines  in  the  West,  besides 
Saukies.  Alas!  that  "hawks  should  pike  out  hawks'  een."  His  eastern  friend 
had  been  too  many  for  him — his  land,  of  a  truth,  was  as  pretty  a  spot  of  earth  as 
he  could  have  wished,  and  the  deed  for  it  the  only  one  on  record  worth  a  straw  ; 
but  it  was  already  furnished  with  tenants  whom  the  former  proprietor  had  omit- 
ted to  make  mention  of,  who  occupied  the  land — not  by  any  right  or  title  pre- 
cisely defined,  as  1  think,  in  Coke  or  Blackstone — but  under  that  prescriptive 
tenure  which  we  quaintly  term  squatting.  Every  one  knows  what  a  squatter  is — 
a  swarthy,  lank,  bareboned  character,  measuring  some  seven  feet  in  height,  who 
dresses  in  buck-skin,  lives  upon  bear's  meat,  and  never  walks  abroad  without  his 
rifle  ;  who,  with  his  wife,  who  is  to  an  ordinary  woman  Glundalclitch  to  a  Lilli- 
putian boarding-school  miss,  and  his  six  sons,  any  one  of  them  fit  to  stand  for 
double  bounty  in  the  tallest  grenadier  guards  of  Europe, — comes  from  the  Lord 
knows  where,  and  sits  him  down  in  the  first  spot  that  suits  his  fancy,  clears  away 
the  timber  and  erects  his  log-house  with  as  much  independent  sang-froid  as  if  a 
conveyance  of  the  land  had  been  made  to  him,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered, 
according  to  law. 

Saul  found  to  his  dismay  that  with  such  "  Bejouians"  meum  and  ttium  were 
not  regarded  as  orthodox  argument,  and  that  his  plans  of  improvement  looked 
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very  like  being  superseded  by  theirs,  in  the  outset.  He  did,  for  instance,  just 
hint  to  Neger  Pogue  that  there  was  such  a  matter  as  ejectment,  and  Neger  offered 
kindly  to  gouge  him  for  the  information.  And  Jehu  Barlow,  in  reply  to  a  notice 
to  quit,  swore  by  the  hooky  that  he  would  welcome  with  a  bullet,  the  first  deputy- 
sheriff  that  showed  his  nose  in  point  blank  distance  of  his  cabin,  which  Saul,  as 
his  deposition  on  the  subject  set  forth,  "  verily  believed  he  would  have  done." 
This  state  of  things,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  was  sufficiently  disheartening  to 
a  new  settler,  and  one,  too,  of  Saul's  pacific  disposition.  Had  he  been  within 
kenning  of  any  'sponsible  court — but  here  among  forests  and  prairies,  warrants 
and  constables  were  as  little  appreciated  and  cared  for,  as  steam-boats  or  sea- 
serpents.  Saul's  heart  was,  in  truth,  faint  within  him  at  his  prospects,  and  he 
was  sadly  weighed  down  with  the  consciousness  that  he  had  been  for  once  in  his 
life,  "no  snacks,"  and  that  his  Saukie  speculation  was  likely  to  turn  out  (to  use 
his  own  words  once  more)  "  rather  slim  on  the  average." 

Dame  Fortune,  however,  who,  good  soul,  so  often  railed  at  as  true  woman  in 
caprice,  is,  in  truth,  sometimes,  true  woman  in  constancy,  once  more  stood  the 
friend  of  her  protege.  To  Cincinnati,  in  those  days,  came  Pict  Von  Blunderbut- 
ton,  a  German  settler,  in  search  of  an  eligible  location  for  his  "  varm,"  and 
"  blumen  garten" — the  very  man  for  Saul.  To  him,  indeed,  Saul  described  the 
fertility,  the  advantageous  situation,  the  improved  condition — singular,  he  omit- 
ted all  mention  of  the  improvees  ;  in  fact,  as  he  said,  "  't  want  significant  to  make 
mention  on  'em,  as  they  had  n't  rightly  any  claim  to  the  land" — and  after  the 
usual  haggling,  he  managed  to  sell  Pict  a  fund  of  experience,  and  his  Ohio  farm 
at  about  two  per  cent,  profit.  This  restored  the  equilibrium  of  his  equanimity  ; 
and,  being  by  this  time  satisfied  that  there  was  no  life  like  a  civilized  one,  he 
resolved  never  more  to  trust  himself  out  of  hearing  of  meeting-bell  or  reach  of 
court-house  writ,  and  accordingly  opened  a  country  store,  in  a  small  way,  on  the 
borders  of  the  great  state  of  New-York. 

A  country  store  like  Saul's,  is,  as  we  Yankees  know,  nothing  more  than  a 
pedlar's  pack  on  a  large  scale,  and  our  hero  for  a  season  vended  all  things  from 
Jews'-harps  to  hand-saws,  from  lace-veils  to  patent-ploughs,  to  his  abundant 
emolument,  and  grew  rapidly  rich.  Indeed,  so  rapidly,  that  the  ill-natured  of  his 
neighbors  scrupled  not  to  hint  that  he  was  stockholder  in  more  than  one  nutmeg 
factory,  and  that  he  was  largely  concerned  in  the  exportation  of  pumkin-seeds  ; 
but  these  were  vague  reports,  based  on  nothing  more  trust- worthy  than  village 
gossip.  Saul's  next-door  neighbor  was  one  of  those  razeed  seventy-fours,  yclept 
the  great  man  of  a  country  town.  Squire  Cobb  filled  the  office  of  post-master, 
mail-contractor,  inn-keeper,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  colonel  of  the  militia,  it 
was  said,  with  as  much  ease  as  he  filled  his  arm-chair;  and  as  no  one  saw  him 
in  it  without  thinking  it  wonderful  how  he  wedged  into  it,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  was  no  common  man.  The  squire,  as  to  externals,  had  the  body  and 
legs  of  a  bull-dog,  a  face  like  an  exploded  bomb,  a  voice  like  a  prize-bull's,  and 
the  address  of  a  turkey-cock.  Croesus  was  rich,  and  so  was  thought  the  squire. 
The  Pythia  spoke  oracles,  and  so  did  the  squire,  (at  least  in  his  own  bar- 
room.) Seated  on  his  throne,  with  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  like  a  prime 
minister,  at  his  elbow,  like  an  overgrown  figure  of  Cato,  the  censor,  he  decided 
all  debates  with  a  nod,  sanctioned  all  newly  broached  opinions  with  a  grunt, 
and  gave  currency  to  every  good  joke  with  a  wink.  The  squire  was,  in  short, 
a  great  man  of  power,  and  his  influence  extended  in  all  directions  save  one. 
He  had  a  young  and  handsome  wife,  and  moreover,  for  his  sins,  as  report  said, 
a  gray  mare  in  his  stable.  Be  that  as  it  might,  Mrs.  Cobb  was  a  buxom, 
good-looking  woman,  who  would  by  no  means  plead  guilty  to  more  than  twenty- 
five  ;  and  as  our  Saui,  who  found  the  Squire's  parlor  a  snug  corner  for  a  single 
man — had  learned  somewhat  of  the  courtier's  art  in  his  promiscuous  intercourse 
with  mankind,  he  rightly  paid  his  court  to  the  influential  member,  and  secured 
his  seat  in  the  house. 

Home-keeping  youths  have  ever  homely  wits.  Saul  had  traveled,  and  in  the 
thrice-weekly  tea-festivals  at  Squire  Cobb's,  he  made  the  most  of  his  adventures, 
to  the  marvel  and  amusement  of  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  Mrs.  Cobb's  female  friends. 
Having  no  good-natured  friend  at  his  elbow  to  calculate  possibilities  and  remind 
him  of  inconsistencies,  he  grew,  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Quarle,  the  attorney's  wife, 
Mrs.  Quinine  and  Mrs.  McPestle,  the  ladies  of  the  village  doctor  and  apothecary, 
into  a  very  Sir  John  Harrington— a  Sinbad — a  sort  ofVascode  Garaa;  and,  as 
men  of  true  tact,  while  they  dazzle,  still  strive  to  amuse,  Saul  by  his  recondite 
and  well-turned  sentiments  on  pattern  ginghams  and  the  faults  of  his  fair  friends' 
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rivals,  fairly  wound  himself  into  the  hearts  of  these  leaders  of  the  village  ton. 
He  made  so  secure  a  lodgment  in  the  tender  heart  of  Mrs.  Cobb,  that  when  old 
Squire  Cobb,  one  fine  summer  day,  took  advantage  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy  to  release 
himself  of  all  wordly  troubles,  his  disconsolate  widow  could  find  nobody's  con- 
dolements  so  alleviating  as  those  which  she  received  from  the  sympathy  of  our 
hero. 

Mrs.  Cobb  was  now  sole  inheritrix  of  the  squire's  property.  As  to  the  post- 
office  and  the  mail-contract,  they,  of  course,  went  to  the  administration  editor — 
the  commission  in  the  militia  to  his  major,  the  village  tailor — and  the  justice-ship 
of  the  peace,  to  an  old  lady  who  could  influence  three  votes.  Having  given  one 
specimen  of  Saul's  peculiar  style  of  courtship,  I  shall  pass  over  that  happy  period 
as  it  was  passed  between  him  and  the  gay  widow.  Probably  it  was  more  matter- 
of-factical,  too,  than  our  fair  readers  might  relish ;  for,  in  six  months  after  the 
squire's  unpremeditated  exit,  in  defiance  of  Mrs.  Grundy's  wonderment  and 
kindly  meant  insinuations,  Mrs.  Cobb  became  Mrs.  Knapp,  and  promoted  Saul  to 
the  vacant  throne  of  her  former  lord,  which  post,  for  all  I  have  heard  to  the  con- 
trary, he  holds  yet  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  consort. 

Saul's  fortune  might  now  be  considered  made.  Invested  with  all  conjugal 
privileges;  rich  in  a  wife,  ready  cash,  and  land  without  squatters,  no  wonder  if  he 
became  ambitious.  In  a  very  few  months  from  his  marriage,  his  store  and  stock 
in  trade  were  disposed  of,  his  movables  stowed  into  a  baggage-wagon,  and  him- 
self and  his  better-half  in  a  dearborn,  and  he  had  once  again  shifted  ground  in 
search  of  a  more  enlarged  sphere.  He  is  now  settled,  the  last  that  I  have 
heard  of  him,  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  high  in  public  estimation,  and  well  to 
pass  with  the  money-getting  community, — with  whom  wealth  is  character. 
Hotel-keeper,  member  of  assembly,  and  share-holder  in  a  rail-road  company, 
his  thoughts  are  now  of  his  country  and  himself.  He  neglects  not  the  golden 
opinions  of  all  classes  of  men.  While  his  sons  are  educated  to  adorn  their 
anticipated  preferments,  and  his  daughters  considered  the  best  matches  in  the 
county,  Time  has  dealt  leniently  with  him  and  Mrs.  Cobb ;  and,  while  he 
looks  with  pride  on  the  fruit  of  his  various  labors,  his  reminiscences  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  grow,  probably,  every  day  more  indistinct.  Scotchmen  and 
Yankees,  rarely,  it  is  said,  return  to  the  spot  of  their  nativity  after  emigrating  ; 
and  Saul,  when  talking  with  his  guests,  and  telling  them,  as  he  always  does, 
his  eventful  history,  ever  concludes  by  "  dubitating  whether  he  ever  shall  get 
back  to  Varmount." 
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The  first  step  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  to  be  sensible  of 
our  own  ignorance;  and,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  surest  way  of 
becoming  polite  is  to  find  out  what  awkward  boobies  we  are.  "  Good 
breeding,"  says  the  Manuel  de  la  Bonne  Compagnie,  "  is  a  happy 
mixture  of  moral  virtue  and  grace  ;  it  is  produced  by  a  knowledge  of 
ourselves,  and  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  ;  it  is  founded  upon  a 
consciousness  that  selfish  feelings  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  duties  of 
society  ;"  &c.  It  is  thus  the  arbiter  elegantiarum  of  the  saloons  of 
Paris,  dives  into  the  philosophy  of  the  matter,  before  instructing  us 
how  to  crook  an  elbow,  or  scribble  a  card.  The  volume  we  refer  to, 
is  not  like  the  Farmer's  Almanack,  "  calculated  for  the  meridian  of 
Boston,  &,c."  but,  like  a  preacher's  text,  it  may  serve  as  a  point  to  start 
from,  in  pursuit  of  our  object,  as  well  as  furnish  us  with  some  amus- 
ing specimens  of  that  art  in  which  your  Frenchman  will  "  bear,  like 
the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne." 

"  If,  in  walking  the  streets,  you  should  find  it  necessary  to  inquire  the  way, 
never  accost  a  person  without  a  polite  bow,  and  the  title  of  Monsieur  or  Madam, 

*  Manuel  de  la  Bonne  Compagnie,  ou  Guide  de  la  Politesse  et  de  la  Bienseance,  &c.    Paris,  1832. 
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even  though  the  individual  in  question,  should  be  a  scurvy  little  errand  boy,  or 
an  old  granny  that  sells  apples  ;  as  Monsieur  or  Madame,  telle  rue,  s'  il  vous  plait. 
If  a  lady,  or  a  person  of  any  distinction  make  such  an  inquiry  of  you,  be  sure  to 
take  off  your  hat  in  replying." 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  comfort  of  the  Parisians,  that  this  latter  rule 
may  be  somewhat  relaxed,  when  the  rain  or  snow  is  particularly 
heavy,  or  the  thermometer  down  to  zero,  or  the  North-west  wind 
whetted  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  sharpness.  We  have  strong  appre- 
hensions that  the  rigorous  application  of  this  rule  in  the  climate, 
under  which  we  suffer,  would  make  an  endemic  disease  of  the  catarrh. 

"  The  art  of  talking  is  a  very  important  matter ;  but  the  art  of  listening,  is 
hardly  less  so.  If  a  dull  fellow  tells  a  sleepy  story,  he  must  be  heard,  and  heard, 
too,  with  attention.  Should  he  attempt  to  be  witty,  laugh,  though  the  joke  be 
ever  so  dull.  Should  he  essay  the  pathetic,  throw  yourself  into  a  melting  mood, 
and  be  as  lachrymose  as  the  case  demands,  though  it  cost  you  an  effort  to  suppress 
a  broad  cachination.  Should  he  run  away  from  his  subject,  and  spin  a  long 
yarn  of  digression,  do  not  attempt  to  bring  him  back  ;  give  him  rope  enough,  and 
he  will  hang  himself." 

This  advice  is  excellent ;  for  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  a  long- 
winded  proser,  among  the  French,  having  once  officiated  as  his  own 
Jack  Ketch  in  the  matter  of  longeurs,  is  dead  thenceforth  and  forever 
to  all  matters  of  story-telling.  We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  of  the 
affairs  in  a  certain  legislative  assembly,  not  to  be  mentioned,  where 
gentlemen  hang  themselves  with  long  ropes  of  prating,  a  hundred 
times  over. 

"  Sometimes  a  story-teller  makes  a  free  use  of  that  figure  of  speech,  which  the 
gods  call  '  stretching  the  truth,'  but  which  plain-spoken  mortals  are  accustomed 
to  designate  by  a  much  shorter  name.  It  is  not  polite  in  such  a  case,  to  say, 
'  That 's  a  bouncer.'  The  most  which  you  can  decently  allow  yourself  to  utter, 
should  be  to  this  effect.  '  That  is  astonishing,'  or,  '  Really,  Sir,  if  I  were  not 
fully  satisfied  of  your  veracity,  or  if  any  other  person  had  told  me  that,  I  should 
hardly  have  believed  it.'  This  reply,  with  some  expression  of  surprise  in  your 
countenance,  will  suffice  to  get  you  out  of  the  scrape." 

No  doubt  these  directions  have  been  found  vastly  serviceable  among 
people  who  feel  scrupulous  about  spoiling  a  good  story  in  the  mouth  of 
the  narrator,  and  wish,  at  the  same  time,  to  save  their  credit  by  displaying 
a  decent  skepticism  when  the  deponent  brings  into  court  his  fiery 
dragons,  el  dorados  and  sea-serpents.  As  to  flinging  a  flat  dementi  in 
his  teeth,  that  is  what  no  true-blooded  Frenchman  can  allow  himself 
to  think  of;  yet,  what  reasonable  man  would  show  himself  such  a 
being,  as  to  swallow  an  over-dose  of  the  marvelous  ?  How  admirably 
does  the  counsel  just  quoted,  enable  us  to  steer  safely  between  the 
horns  of  this  dilemma  !  It  carries  the  giants,  as  uncle  Toby  says, 
"  completely  out  of  harm's  way." 

Thus — if  I  were  not  fully  satisfied  of  the  veracity  of  certain  great 
men  among  us,  I  should  hardly  believe  they  understood  how  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  If  any  other  persons  but  themselves  had 
told  me  of  it,  I  should  doubt  their  having  done  themselves  immortal 
honor.  If  I  were  not  quite  assured  of  the  injustice  of  such  an  impu- 
tation, I  should  be  disposed  to  say  to  many  a  notable  head-piece,  "  Is 
not  your  chin  double,  your  wit  single,  and  every  part  about  you  blasted 
with  antiquity?" 

"  In  telling  a  story,  have  an  eye  to  certain  bits  of  phraseology,  which  are  apt 
to  slip  into  the  course  of  a  narration,  as  {  Believe  me,  Sir' — '  That's  a  fact' — '  In  a 
vol.  in.  25 
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word? — and '  Without  boasting'Shun  these  phrases,  as  you  would  a  mad  dog  ;  they 
signify  just  the  reverse  of  their  literal  expression.  A  great  lie  is  sure  to  be  ac- 
companied with  '  Believe  me,'  and  '  that 's  a  fact.'  When  your  narrator  strikes  upon 
'  In  a  word,'  depend  upon  it,  instead  of  coming  to  an  end,  he  is  only  coming  to  a 
beginning;  and  '  without  boasting'  is  sure  to  preface  some  braggadocio  rigmarole." 

How  admirably  the  creature  has  hit  off  those  ornaments  of  this 
blessed  country,  the  speech-makers,  in  this  little  paragraph.  Had 
they  sat  for  their  portraits,  the  likeness  could  not  have  been  better. 
Let  but  the  orator  get  upon  his.  legs  with  "  Mr.  Chairman,"  or  "Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say"  put  on  patience  ;  the  unpity- 
ing  proser  has  nailed  you  for  an  hour,  if  not  two.  "  One  word  more" 
always  marks  the  middle  of  a  discourse.  Should  he  begin  with  "  Sir, 
I  had  not  a  thought  of  speaking  this  evening,  but  an  idea  has  just 
struck  me"  look  out  the  next  morning  for  that  speech  in  the  daily 
papers,  occupying  some  three  columns  brevier,  if,  indeed,  the  case  be 
not  made  plainer,  by  the  gentleman  halting  and  stumbling  among  his 
well-turned  periods,  and  finally  pulling  from  his  pocket,  some  quires  of 
eloquent  foolscap. 

"  But  perhaps  your  worthy  friend  treats  you  to  a  tale  which  you  have  heard 
twenty  times  before  ;  in  such  a  conjuncture,  your  case  is  deplorable  ;  for  in  spite 
of  this,  he  must  be  heard  to  the  end ;  and  what  is  worse,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  let  him  know  he  is  boring  you  with  an  old  story.  There  is  but  one  way ; 
listen  to  it;  laugh  at  it;  praise  it;  wonder  at  it.  If  he  blunder  in  telling  the 
story,  be  careful  not  to  utter  a  word  by  way  of  setting  him  right,  for  that  would 
blow  the  whole  mystery,  of  course.  Should  he  hesitate,  swear  to  him  that  you 
know  nothing  of  the  matter.  Nay — if  you  happened  to  tell  him  the  story  your- 
self, but  yesterday,  you  must  sham  the  ignorant;  and  if  this  should  come  to  light, 
vow  and  protest,  that  you  hear  it  a  second  time  with  great  pleasure." 

True  tenderness,  and  christian-like  forbearance  !  We  shall  hold 
these  injunctions  in  special  remembrance  the  next  time  we  are  treated 
to  a  Fourth-of-July  oration,  or  a  review  article  on  the  authorship  of 
Junius. 
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Discipline  at  length, 
O'erlooked  and  unemployed,  fell  sick  and  died. 
Then  study  languished,  emulation  slept, 
And  virtue  fled.     Cowper. 

We  have  a  proverb,  that  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention — a 
saying,  which  seems  to  imply,  that  invention  is  one  of  the  last  powers 
which  man  will  use,  and  nothing  but  dire  necessity  will  call  it  into 
action.  There  is  too  much  truth  in  the  insinuation.  Men  are  nearly 
all  of  them  copyists  ;  and  tread  the  common  road,  without  inquiring 
whether  there  is  a  nearer  direction  or  a  smoother  course.  Except  in 
the  case  of  a  few  chosen  geniuses — to  be  thrown  on  circumstances  in 
which  we  should  be  forced  to  devise  for  ourselves — is  exceedingly  per- 
plexing and  painful.  We  may  see  the  truth  of  this  illustrated  in  the 
trifling  example  of  dress.  If  our  tailors  and  milliners  were  forced, 
every  season,  to  contrive  the  fashions  which  we  wear,  we  should  see 
them  nearly  as  much  baffled  as  a  third  rate  poet  would  be  to  write  a 
sonnet  without  sylphs,  or  dewy  walks,  or  moonlight  shades,  or  birds 
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warbling  in  the  groves.  So  rare  is  originality,  that  the  proverb  is 
hardly  strong  enough  in  its  expression ;  Necessity  is  not  always  the 
mother  of  invention.  When  we  are  thrown  on  new  paths  we  often  try 
to  walk  by  old  rules  ;  and  hence,  even  the  suggestions  of  Providence 
and  the  lessons  of  Nature  are  often  spread  before  us  only  to  show  what 
slow  scholars  we  can  be  in  the  most  profitable  school. 

Our  own  country  has  afforded  many  mortifying  illustrations  of  the 
truth  of  these  remarks.  The  peculiarity  of  our  condition  has  been, 
that  man,  taken  off  from  the  old  foundations  of  social  life,  has  here 
been  put  upon  his  own  exertions  ;  and  in  a  new  country  every  thing 
was  to  be  shaped  anew.  When  our  fathers  crossed  the  Atlantic  they 
left  the  sceptres  and  ribbons  of  noble  blood  behind  them  ;  and  they 
had  to  establish  a  chief  magistrate  without  a  king  ;  a  legislative  assem- 
bly without  hereditary  lords.  They  broke  away  from  all  prescriptions; 
and  had  to  raise  up  the  institutions  of  society  with  reference  only  to 
the  best  interests  of  its  members.  All  the  impediments  of  ages  they 
might  bury,  if  they  chose,  in  the  waves  of  the  ocean  ;  and  the  voice  of 
authority,  so  sacred  in  Europe,  would  be  lost  in  the  distant  roar  of  the 
waters  they  had  crossed.  The  first  fathers  of  New-England,  notwith- 
standing the  charge  of  bigotry,  which  has  been  heaped  upon  them  by 
bigots  of  an  opposite  creed,  were  men  of  a  large  reach  of  mind  ;  they 
had  compared  the  future  and  the  past ;  and  they  had  modeled  in  their 
minds,  no  doubt,  a  form  of  policy,  which  they  believed  would  exalt 
the  dignity  of  man.  They  were  great  men,  equal  to  the  great  station 
they  were  called  to  fill.  Allowing  all  this,  I  must  still  be  permitted  to 
advance  an  opinion,  not  the  most  flattering  to  our  national  pride — that 
the  bane  of  our  country  has  been  too  deep  a  reverence  for  certain  forms 
of  social  life  which  have  been  handed  over  to  us  from  the  old  world. 
We  have  not,  with  a  quick  eye,  caught  the  peculiarities  of  our  situa- 
tion. We  have  not  suffered  our  manners  to  spring  up  from  our  soil, 
nor  made  our  souls,  like  our  lakes,  mirrors  to  reflect  our  own  scenery. 
Americans  in  our  pride  and  our  prejudices,  we  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently American  in  our  thoughts  and  conceptions.  We  have  too 
often  been  doing  in  the  arts  of  peace,  what  Braddock  did,  in  war, 
when  he  disregarded  the  counsels  of  Washington.  We  have  not  ma- 
noeuvred according  to  our  ground  ;  and  have  thus  lost  the  benefits,  or 
greatly  impaired  them,  of  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

1  am  aware  that  this  remark  may  be  met  with  many  powerful  argu- 
ments by  one  disposed  to  take  the  opposite  side.  He  will  contest  its 
justice,  and  say  that  I  betray  the  honor  of  our  country  ;  he  will  point 
me  to  our  manufactories  and  steam-boats,  and  ask,  If  these  present  no 
monuments  of  American  invention,  suited  to  American  wants  ?  He 
will  pronounce  the  names  of  Rittenhouse  and  Franklin  ;  and,  in  more 
recent  times,  of  Whitney  and  Perkins  ;  and  call  on  me  loudly  to  retract 
an  assertion  which  is  a  slander  on  our  land.  I  own,  indeed,  that 
there  are  splendid  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  my  remarks ;  and  so 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  most  exact  remarks  you  can  make  on  na- 
tions and  people.  We  always,  when  we  lay  down  moral  propositions, 
strike  a  balance  amidst  thousands  of  items  on  both  sides  of  the  book. 
The  Dutch  are  thoughtful  and  grave — but  was  there  never  a  merry 
Hollander  1  The  French  are  gay — but  does  not  Paris  itself  contain 
some  musing  and  mournful  minds  ?     All  general  truths  admit  of  ex- 
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ceptions  ;  and  though  it  may  be  true  that  our  countrymen  have  done 
much  to  accommodate  their  manners  to  the  condition  to  which  Provi- 
dence has  called  them,  yet  this  does  not  prove  that  our  lot  would  not 
have  been  better,  if  we  had  done  more. 

The  bearing  of  my  remark  might  be  illustrated  by  many  examples. 
The  war  of  the  revolution  was  carried  on  with  the  highest  patriotism 
and  with  great  ability  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  very  generally  conceded  now, 
that  our  fathers  did  not  meet  the  British  with  all  the  advantages  of 
their  peculiar  situation.  There  was  some  lack  of  invention  in  their 
mode  of  war.  They  were  too  solicitous  to  form  a  regular  army,  when 
there  were  no  posts  to  defend,  (for  the  British  took  all  the  great  towns,) 
and  they  introduced  too  much  of  the  tactics,  which  had  grown  up  in 
different  scenes,  and  were  neither  accommodated  to  our  troops  nor  our 
geography.  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  had  given  them  hints  where 
their  great  strength  lay  ;  and  they  should  have  acted  as  David  did, 
when  he  put  off  the  royal  armor,  and  chose  to  approach  the  giant  with 
his  sling  and  five  smooth  stones  from  the  brook.  In  a  word,  (not  to 
be  arrogant,  since  our  very  wisdom  comes  from  previous  mistakes,)  may 
we  not  say,  without  departing  from  the  reverence  we  owe  to  these 
great  patriots,  that  they  should  have  left  the  country  open  to  their  foes  ; 
have  permitted  them  to  scatter  ;  should  have  cut  off  the  parties  and 
worn  them  out  in  a  desultory  warfare,  since  they  were  sure  to  lose  the 
battle  when  inexperience  met  discipline  and  host  was  opposed  to 
host  ?  It  may  not  be  proper  for  me  to  make  the  remark  ;  but  I  can- 
not help  harboring  the  suspicion,  that  the  whole  of  our  judiciary  system 
is  an  illustration  of  my  first  position.  It  is  not  American  ;  it  grew 
up  in  Saxon  ages — and  unless  it  has  a  vast  fund  of  latent  wisdom,  it 
participates  largely  in  the  darkness  of  a  Saxon  night.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  a  modern  indictment  without  laughing.  If  the  jury  knew  the 
case  exactly,  before  the  trial,  I  am  sure  they  must  be  perplexed  after 
the  reading  of  such  a  paper.  So  much  for  transplanting  English  law 
to  republican  ground.  If,  according  to  the  theory  of  our  government, 
every  man  is  a  law-maker — then  it  is  important  to  make  the  whole 
science  as  intelligible  as  possible,  that  every  man  may  understand  his 
duty.  The  same  truth  is  illustrated  in  our  political  history.  We 
forgot  that  we  were  a  peculiar  people  and  were  not  sufficiently  peculiar 
in  our  views.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  old  Federalists.  I  believe 
that  their  party  contained  some  of  the  best  men  our  country  ever  pro- 
duced. I  speak  freely  of  the  party,  for  I  speak  over  its  tomb.  It  has 
long  since  been  dead.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  they  lost 
their  influence  and  missed  of  their  aim,  by  not  adapting  their  language, 
and  often  their  measures,  to  their  peculiar  condition.  They  embarked 
too  much  with  the  English  Aristocrats  ;  they  often  used  language  more 
fitted  for  the  longitude  of  London  than  that  of  Philadelphia ;  and  they 
fell,  because  they  were  not  content  to  debate  American  questions  with 
American  views.  There  was  a  single  great  man  who  did  them 
more  harm,  than  all  their  collected  wisdom  could  repair.  It  was 
Edmund  Burke.  He  opposed  the  French  Revolution — and  they  op- 
posed it ;  and  true  enough,  it  was  a  volcano,  shaking  the  earth  and 
filling  all  the  air  with  its  inflammatory  cinders.  But  Burke  opposed  it 
on  English  principles  ;  and  they  should  have  opposed  it  on  American 
principles.     After  the  publication  of  his  books,  the  productions  of  all 
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our  federalists  became  tinged  with  Aristocracy  ;  they  were  attracted 
out  of  their  regular  orbit  by  this  splendid  comet  that  crossed  their 
path  ;  and  they  laid  themselves  open,  needlessly  and  extravagantly,  to 
the  shafts  of  their  political  opponents — as  if  they  were  defending  all 
the  ancient  incumbrances  for  which  the  war  of  the  revolution  was 
fought  to  free  us.  Even  our  literature  has  been  hampered  by  the  same 
imitating  spirit.  I  have  seen  American  novels  and  American  essays, 
which  were  as  remote  from  our  manners  as  if  they  had  been  translated 
from  the  Persian  tales.  In  a  word,  we  are  a  young  nation,  and  we 
have  often  bowed  with  too  much  veneration  to  the  idols  of  the  east. 
We  have  worshiped  the  rising  sun  when  we  ought  to  have  turned  our 
eyes  to  the  splendor  with  which  he  fills  our  western  sky.  Because  the 
eastern  minds  are  models  in  some  departments,  we  have  been  too 
prone  to  consider  them  as  models  in  all — and  their  bright  examples 
have  sometimes  led  us  to  a  rash  imitation,  but  more  frequently,  per- 
haps, to  a  rash  despair. 

In  no  one  thing  has  this  crippled  spirit  of  imitation  more  prevailed, 
or  done  more  harm,  than  in  the  construction  of  our  seminaries  of 
learning.  We  are  a  peculiar  people  ;  our  country  is  peculiarly  sit- 
uated, and  all  our  citizens  have  peculiar  duties  to  perform.  We  need, 
therefore,  a  peculiar  education.  Our  fathers  have  been  praised  for 
their  diligence  in  establishing  schools  and  colleges  when  they  first 
came  to  New-England.  It  is  a  praise,  their  real  claim  to  which,  we 
ought  not  to  diminish.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  their  schools 
and  colleges  were  modeled  too  much  on  old  principles.  In  the  college 
at  Cambridge,  all  the  forms  of  the  old  logical  disputes  were  kept  up, 
until  within  the  memory  of  a  man  whom  I  remember.  They  were 
conducted  in  Latin — the  old  syllogistic  forms  were  preserved — the 
subjects  were  as  remote  as  possible  from  common  life  ;  and  although 
Mather  says,  they  did  not,  as  at  Oxford,  study  Aristotle  on  their  knees  ; 
yet  his  philosophy,  modified  as  it  was  in  the  middle  ages,  was  held  in  too 
much  veneration.  Their  higher  schools  had  a  reference  solely  to  the 
university.  Every  town  containing  one  hundred  families  was  obliged 
to  keep  a  grammar  school,  where  Latin  and  Greek  were  taught ;  and 
nothing  more.  The  common  schools,  I  apprehend,  were  in  a  very 
low  state.  Looking  over  the  old  records,  we  find  such  poor  writing 
and  spelling  handed  down  to  us  by  the  town  clerks  of  former  days, 
that  we  have  no  great  reason  to  boast  of  the  learning  of  our  fathers. 
Arithmetic  was  taught  very  imperfectly  ;  and  grammar  and  geography 
scarcely  thought  of.  There  were  undoubtedly  very  learned  men  in 
those  days ;  but  there  was  not  that  diffusion  of  learning  which  is 
necessary  to  elevate  the  general  mass  of  the  people  to  comprehend 
their  own  rights.  If  it  were  not  invidious,  I  might  point  out  an  in- 
stance where  the  same  spirit  of  imitation  has  impaired  the  usefulness 
of  our  schools  at  the  present  day.  In  the  large  towns  of  England, 
there  are  numbers  of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance,  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  their  parents  ;  and  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  establish 
some  cheap  system  of  instruction.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Lan- 
casterian  plan  certainly  has  its  value.  It  is  an  abridgement  of  labor 
which  makes  some  instruction  possible  where  none  existed  before. 
But  lo  !  with  the  usual  felicity  of  servile  copyists,  we  have  introduced 
it  into  our  country  ;  and  have  set  aside  the  old  method  of  spontaneous 
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effort  and  individual  exertion,  to  throw  our  children  into  a  sort  of  in- 
tellectual hopper,  where  they  must  be  ground  in  a  mill.  All  self-exer- 
tion prevented  ;  all  responsibility  lost ;  every  generous  feeling  crushed  ; 
and  the  whole  body  taught  to  march  on  like  a  platoon  of  soldiers,  as 
if  they  were  moved  by  one  spring  and  were  parts  of  a  single  machine. 
The  sole  merit  of  this  plan  is,  that  it  saves  money.  It  is  certainly 
better  to  see  children  in  such  a  school  than  pitching  coppers  about  the 
streets  ;  but,  with  this  slender  merit,  it  is  certainly  worse  than  the 
worst  plan  of  instruction  that  was  ever  before  devised — 

With  the  same  cement  ever  sure  to  bind, 
They  bring  to  one  dead  level  every  mind. 

I  can  easily  imagine  that  such  a  school  may  make  excellent  sailors  and 
soldiers  ;  for  they  are  expected  to  be  automatons.  But  for  republicans, 
for  freemen,  for  self-controlling,  and  elevated  masters  of  their  own 
destiny — it  is  not  the  place.  We  certainly  can  afford  something  bet- 
ter ;  for  money  spent  in  building  up  the  public  intellect,  is  not  a  sacri- 
fice to  be  set  down  to  a  man's  generosity — it  is  not  a  triumph  of  public 
spirit  over  avarice  ;  but  it  is  an  action  of  the  truest  economy — it  is  an 
expense  for  which  a  man  receives  a  large  reversion ;  it  is  a  fee  paid  to 
intelligence  and  virtue,  those  great  moral  sentinels,  whose  vigilance 
keeps  the  public  heart  sound,  and  the  rich  man's  coffers  safe. 

One  of  the  causes  which  has  tended  to  detract  from  our  public 
schools  the  attention  and  encouragement  which  they  ought  to  receive — 
is  the  very  fact,  that  the  system  is  old.  This  is  an  age  of  innovation 
and  novelty  ;  and  we  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  fascinated  by  their 
charms.  Only  let  a  new  plan  start  up,  and  we  have  a  copious  supply 
of  strolling  gentlemen  and  strolling  ladies,  (who  want  nothing  but  rags 
to  resemble  other  strollers,)  who  are  very  ready  to  espouse  it.  They 
enter  into  it  with  all  the  ardor  which  commonly  accompanies  a  short- 
lived passion.  One  heads  the  subscription  paper  ;  another  carries  it 
about ;  a  third  pleads  for  it ;  and  all  find  in  it  a  transient  breeze  which 
serves  to  break  the  waters  of  a  stagnant  life.  In  the  mean  time  it  is 
hardly  inquired,  whether  there  are  not  other  calls  of  benevolence  more 
important ;  which  can  be  pushed  forward  with  less  expense,  because 
they  are  already  in  operation  ;  and  which  are  in  danger  of  sinking,  be- 
cause they  are  not  addressed  to  the  most  morbid  passion  of  the  human 
heart.  I  am  not  speaking  against  plans  of  real  utility  because  they  are 
new.  No  doubt  we  have  much  to  learn ;  let  their  utility  be  shown,  and 
they  deserve  our  cordial  support.  But  let  us  not,  in  the  rage  of  inno- 
vation, desert  all  that  is  solid  and  substantial  in  past  experience.  It  is 
always  a  presumption  in  favor  of  a  plan  that  it  has  been  tried.  The 
stars  of  the  firmament  are  not  the  less  bright  because  they  have  twinkled 
in  the  heavens  since  the  dawn  of  creation  ;  and  our  minds  should  not 
be  distracted  nor  our  attention  diverted  from  the  objects  which  have 
hitherto  been  our  happiness  and  our  glory.  We  are  too  apt  to  consider 
our  schools  as  a  good  secured  ;  we  have  them ;  and  they  will  go  on 
well  without  our  attention.  This  is  a  mistake.  There  is  not  a  human 
institution  that  can  bare  to  be  neglected.  There  is  always  a  tendency 
to  degenerate  ;  our  schools  need  perpetual  reviving.  If  you  wish  to 
be  beneficent  from  the  purest  principles  ;  if  you  would  do  good  with 
no  other  reward  than  the  secret  consciousness  of  having  done  it — then 
you  must  attend  to  these  old  institutions.     If  this  is  not  done,  nothing 
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will  be  perpetual.  The  pleasure  of  forming  a  new  design  is  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  permanent ;  but  if  we  are  always  running  after  novel- 
ties, it  is  a  law  of  our  actions,  these  very  novelties  will  cease — and  we 
sanction  by  our  example  a  rule  which  overthrows  what  we  have  done. 

To  make  a  people  anxious  for  any  improvement,  there  must  be  be- 
fore the  mind  a  vivid  conception  of  something  better.  Savages  will 
never  desert  their  huts  and  caves  until  you  can  teach  them  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  well-built  houses  and  comfortable  homes.  To  form 
the  bright  idea  of  something  better  than  what  we  now  enjoy,  and  the 
possibility  of  attaining  it — is  the  first  step  towards  any  improvement. 
Now  I  am  afraid  that  there  generally  prevails  a  low  idea  of  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  in  schools  :  the  old  man  feels  jealous  lest  his  son 
should  know  more  than  himself;  and  hence  the  same  qualifications  in 
schoolmasters  and  the  same  mode  of  teaching,  satisfies  from  generation 
to  generation. 

Not  that  I  would  encourage  rash  innovations.  These  have  in- 
jured our  schools  full  as  much  as  any  prejudices  against  improve- 
ment. In  modern  times,  too  much  has  been  aimed  at  in  some  of  our 
district  schools.  They  are  often  kept  but  a  few  months  in  the  year  : 
and  to  multiply  the  studies  for  so  short  a  time  as  is  allowed  to  pursue 
them,  is  certainly  to  forget  the  objects  for  which  such  schools  are 
established.  If  you  fill  a  common  school  with  a  great  many  splendid 
branches — recommended  by  a  sounding  name — the  consequence  will 
be,  that  in  the  general  ambition  to  rise,  the  more  necessary  branches 
will  be  neglected.  Some  will  study  navigation,  who  hardly  know  the 
multiplication  table  ;  and  others  attempt  grammar  and  composition, 
who  have  not  yet  learned  to  read.  I  have  often  noticed  this  evil  in 
common  schools.  There  is  a  general  passion  to  rise  to  the  higher 
branches.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  them  step  up  to  knowledge 
by  the  necessary  grades.  Children,  like  men,  are  governed  by  names  ; 
and  the  reputation  of  science  is  more  prized  than  the  thing  itself. 
We  should  graduate  the  studies  according  to  the  time  of  the  scholars, 
and  the  opportunities  allowed  to  gain  them.  There  is  another  error 
which  has  hurt  our  schools :  the  flood  of  books  which  has  been  poured 
upon  us,  many  of  them  compiled  with  the  weakest  judgement,  present- 
ing a  distracting  variety,  and  exposing  parents  to  a  needless  expense. 
Some  of  these  books  seem  to  be  designed  to  supersede  all  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  scholar.  They  are  opiates  for  the  mind.  I  find  some  books, 
with  every  page  sprinkled  over  with  lines  and  circumflexes  to  teach 
the  reader  to  pronounce  without  the  aid  of  memory.  All  these  misera- 
ble crutches  only  serve  to  make  those  lame  who  were  not  so  before. 
Indeed,  I  should  not  hesitate  say,  that  the  path  to  knowledge  may  be 
made  too  easy — the  mind  overpropt,  omits  all  exertions  of  her  own ; 
for  to  conquer  difficulties  increases  her  strength.  There  has  been 
another  innovation  which  argues  a  depraved  taste.  It  is  well  known 
with  what  clearness  and  simplicity  the  old  writers  of  the  English  lan- 
guage express  themselves.  Their  thoughts  shine  through  their  ex- 
pressions ;  and  language  was  not  then  a  glittering  veil  thrown  over 
darkened  sentiments;  but  it  was  a  polished  glass,  which  revealed  and 
beautified  the  conceptions  of  the  author  in  the  reader's  view.  This 
is  true  of  such  men  as  Addison,  Swift,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Paley.  It  is 
partly  true  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Burke ;  whose  diction,  if  it  is  some- 
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times  tinged  with  mysticism  and  fancy,  is  yet,  on  the  whole,  never 
found  to  cloud  their  thoughts.  But  all  this,  by  the  modern  writers,  is 
completely  reversed.  They  seem  to  write  like  men  sated  with  sim- 
plicity, and  to  readers  equally  sated  with  themselves.  Hence  they 
labor  their  expressions  ;  they  depart  as  far  from  the  colloquial  as  pos- 
sible. They  roll  words  on  words  and  heap  metaphor  on  metaphor  ; 
and  as  for  their  poetry,  it  is  not  even  written  to  be  understood.  Now, 
such  writers  are  the  last  whom  I  should  select  to  form  a  school  book 
of;  especially  it  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  indignation  to  see  them  crowd- 
ing out  such  accomplished  models  as  Addison  and  Goldsmith.  Yet, 
we  have  school  books  almost  entirely  compiled  from  such  writers — the 
glittering  fogs  of  the  moral  landscape  ;  the  riddles  and  Delphic  oracles 
of  the  Christian  world.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  however,  in  complaining 
of  their  obscurity ;  for  such  is  their  moral  character,  that  our  best 
security  from  their  corrupting  our  children  is,  that  they  are  too  obscure 
to  be  understood.  Let  us  leave  them  to  their  beloved  darkness ;  it 
only  serves  to  conceal  their  passions  and  their  crimes. 

I  shall  now  pass  to  another  topic  which,  I  fear,  is  rather  a  delicate 
one.  But  I  hope  to  speak  so  as  to  be  understood  ;  and  if  so,  I  trust 
I  shall  avoid  giving  offence.  The  grand  object  of  instruction  in  this 
country,  is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  :  it  is  not  to  form  a  privileged 
class,  who  are  to  engross  all  the  refinement  and  intelligence,  and 
leave  the  poor  to  sink  into  that  abject  and  contented  ignorance  in 
which  poverty  is  prone  to  grovel.  Now,  in  order  to  make  the  whole 
community  move  onward  in  this  course  of  improvement,  you  must  aim 
to  bind  the  interest  of  all  classes  of  citizens  ;  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  into  one  common  bundle.  Nothing 
should  be  done  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  our  most  enterprising  citi- 
zens from  our  most  common  schools.  There  the  rich  and  the  poor  should 
meet  together  ;  there  their  children  should  join — the  rich  man's  son  to 
learn  that  it  is  by  a  rough  contest  with  the  rougher  members  of  society, 
that  he  is  to  work  his  way  through  life  ;  and  the  poor  man's  son  to 
catch  some  of  the  embellishments  of  higher  stations  and  more  polished 
minds.  It  is  this  mixture  of  character  that  improves  our  minds,  and 
forms  the  harmony  of  this  sometimes  jarring  world.  A  public  school, 
thus  constructed,  is  a  sort  of  prelude  to  their  subsequent  life  ;  it  is  an 
epitome  of  the  great  republic.  It  stimulates  their  powers ;  it  calls 
forth  their  virtues  ;  it  braces  them  to  meet  temptation  ;  and  it  gives  the 
character  a  vigor  and  a  consolidation  which  it  can  acquire  no  where 
else.  One  such  boy,  thus  educated,  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
moonlight  characters,  formed  in  the  shade,  and  fitted  never  to  leave  it. 
Some,  to  be  sure,  in  some  weak  parts,  may  be  tainted  and  seduced  ; 
but,  after  all,  the  evil,  if  you  will  consult  experience,  is  overbalanced 
by  the  good.  Perhaps  you  will  say,  My  son  in  this  way  will  meet  bad 
boys  ;  true — but  he  must  meet  bad  boys  unless  you  retire  to  some 
wilderness.  We  were  certainly  made  for  social  life  ;  we  must  face  this 
world  with  all  its  compound  characters ;  and  God  intended  we  should 
begin  when  we  begin  other  exercises — in  childhood  Send  your  son, 
therefore,  into  the  world,  but  faithfully  warn  him  against  its  allure- 
ments and  vices.  Now  I  would  respectfully  suggest,  whether  private 
schools,  by  forming  an  unwise  separation,  do  not  break  in  on  this  order 
of  Nature  and  Providence.     Whether  they  do  not  tend  to  produce  and 
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perpetuate  invidious  distinctions — whether  by  withdrawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rich  and  influential  from  common  schools,  engrossing  the 
talents  of  the  best  teachers,  they  do  not  leave  them  in  a  worse  state  1 
and  whether  we  may  not  here  see  the  germ  of  evils  which  may  spread 
through  the  whole  system  of  life  ?  I  desire  to  stand  corrected  if  I  am 
wrong ;  but  these  are  suspicions  which  have  frequently  crossed  my 
mind.  They  are  doubts  and  fears  which  I  should  be  glad  to  find  re- 
moved. It  is  true,  it  would  be  hard  to  compel  the  rich  to  send  to 
our  common  schools  in  their  present  state.  But  if  they  did  send, 
would  they  not  soon  be  elevated  1  This  was  the  original  design  of 
our  common  schools  ;  this  is  the  very  soul  of  republicanism.  Franklin 
and  Washington  were  educated  with  boys  from  the  poorest  families. 

There  is  another  mistake  which  it  appears  to  me  extensively  pre- 
vails ;  and  that  is  the  exclusive  attention  which  is  paid  to  colleges — as 
if  these  high  institutions  ought  to  be  first  in  the  public  mind.  This  is 
one  of  those  erroneous  habits  of  thinking  which  we  have  inherited  from 
the  old  world.  Legislatures  and  leading  men  have  turned  their  prin- 
cipal thoughts  on  colleges ;  important  institutions,  I  own,  but  still 
bearing  no  comparison  with  common  schools  in  the  influence  they  ex- 
ercise on  the  country  at  large.  More  than  half  a  million  has  been 
given  by  the  state  to  Harvard  College  alone  ;  an  institution  to  which 
the  rich  resort,  and  much  more  likely  to  take  care  of  itself  than  the 
humble  school  of  a  common  town.  It  seems  strange  that  the  fostering 
care  of  the  legislature  should  be  extended  to  the  strong  and  withheld 
from  the  weak.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  these  higher  professors 
of  learning  should  be  put  upon  their  reputation  for  their  success  ;  and 
that  the  more  common  teachers,  who  are  less  likely  to  have  a  reputa- 
tion, should  receive  some  legislative  encouragement  or  support?  The 
present  mode  seemingly  reverses  all  political  rules — it  gives  bounty  to 
a  trade  which  can  go  on  without  such  bounty — yes,  where  it  has  some- 
times been  positively  injurious ;  and  it  withdraws  it  from  one  which 
really  wants  encouragement.  Certainly  it  is  the  instruction  of  the 
lower  classes  (by  lower  I  mean  poorer)  to  which  the  legislature  should 
lend  its  chief  attention.  They  are  most  apt  to  sink  into  ignorance. 
It  is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  which  is  the  soul  of  republicanism. 
It  is  not  the  marble  fountain  which  gushes  up  in  the  capitol,  surround- 
ed by  its  colonades,  which  is  to  water  the  country  ;  but  it  is  the  native 
brooks  and  rivulets,  adorned  by  no  splendor,  winding  among  rushes 
and  reeds,  diffused  through  the  land,  like  the  veins  through  the  body — 
each  one  of  them  an  object  of  little  value  and  almost  escaping  atten- 
tion ;  and  yet,  in  their  collective  influence,  the  very  life  of  the  country 
— the  source  of  all  its  fertility  and  beauty. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  these  remarks,  however,  to  express  a  wish 
that  the  encouragement  given  to  colleges  were  less  ;  but  that  the  en- 
couragement to  schools  were  more. 

1  Want  of  qualification  in  the  instructers  has  injured  our  common 
schools.  The  profession  has  not  ranked  high  enough  in  the  public 
estimation.  There  is  no  art  or  science  which  is  more  difficult  to 
attain  supreme  excellence  in,  where  more  abilities  are  called  for,  and 
more  diligence  required,  than  the  art  of  building  up  human  minds. 
It  requires  the  best  exertions  of  the  best  men?  And  here  let  one 
word  be  said  to  remove  that  foolish  impression,  that  school  keeping 
vol.  in.  26 
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tends  to  narrow  the  intellect,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  mechanical  task  from 
which  every  high-minded  man  would  shrink  away  who  could  find 
something  better.  This  impression  has  arisen,  partly  from  some  ficti- 
tious writings  in  which  the  schoolmaster  is  seldom  introduced  but 
to  be  burlesqued ;  and  partly  from  some  examples  in  real  life — it 
being  certain  that  school-keeping  (but  not  more  than  any  other  pro- 
fession) will  narrow  a  weak  and  indolent  mind.  You  all  remember 
Goldsmith's  beautiful,  but  somewhat  ludicrous  description  of  the  coun- 
try school-master — 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew ; 
'T  was  certain  he  could  write  and  cypher  too; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge  ; 
In  arguing  too  the  parson  owned  his  skill, 
For  e'en  tho'  conquered,  he  could  argue  still. 

But  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  fiction — let  us  look  on  real  life.  As- 
cham  and  Milton  were  schoolmasters  ;  so  were  Goldsmith  and  John- 
son. The  fiction  writers  seldom  introduced  a  clergyman  without 
painting  a  mind  narrowed  by  the  profession,  a  ridiculous  and  benev- 
olent being,  whom,  if  we  partly  respect,  we  are  compelled  to  laugh  at. 
But  when  I  remember  that  Owen  and  Baxter,  and  Burkley,  and  But- 
ler, and  Edwards,  and  Fenelon,  were  clergymen,  I  feel  not  much  dis- 
tressed lest  this  profession  should  cramp  any  genius  or  should  not  give 
scope  and  activity  to  the  most  exalted  powers.  The  truth  is,  the  mind 
exerts  its  natural  vigor  in  every  profession.  It  is  the  prerogative 
of  genius  to  do  well  whatever  it  is  called  to  do.  There  is  scope  for  it 
in  navigating  a  vessel,  in  managing  a  farm,  and  certainly  in  the  im- 
portant art  of  training  up  immortal  minds.  Young  men,  therefore, 
may  dismiss  their  fears  on  this  score.  No  employment  is  more  respon- 
sible ;  none  calls  more  for  the  best  application  of  the  best  powers. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  every  man  of  talents  is  not  fit- 
ted for  a  schoolmaster.  It  requires  a  peculiar  tact, — a  facility  of  dis- 
cipline, a  facility  of  communication ;  and,  above  all,  the  art  of  waking 
an  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  We  find  some  teachers  whose 
very  eye  and  motion,  whose  voice  and  manner  awe  the  whole  school 
into  instant  silence.  They  seem  to  govern  without  effort,  they  have 
no  agitation  or  bustle  about  them,  they  touch  the  machine  and  it 
moves  on  ;  with  the  strictest  discipline,  they  make  every  scholar  love 
them,  and  even  when  they  punish,  their  most  terrible  blows  fall  on  the 
heart.  Now  the  possession  of  such  a  man  is  invaluable.  If  you  find 
such  an  one,  secure  his  services ;  let  him  not  go.  Do  not  lose  him  for 
a  few  paltry  pieces  of  silver.  He  is  a  respectable  man  ;  give  him  a 
respectable  price.  Such  men  are  not  found  every  day  ;  and  almost 
any  reward  you  can  give  him  is  cheap,  compared  with  the  forced,  lazy 
services  of  different  characters,  whom  you  had  better  hire  to  be  away. 
The  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  workman  is  very  great  in 
all  professions  ;  but  especially  so  in  this.  A  poor  schoolmaster  is  a 
very  poor  thing. 

The  form  of  our  school-houses  has  had  no  inconsiderable  influence 
in  sinking  the  character  of  our  schools.  Whoever  has  traveled 
through  our  country  towns  must  have  noticed  certain  ambiguous  huts,  of 
which  he  has   doubts,  whether  they  were  pens  erected   for   certain 
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greedy  animals,  whom  we  feed  to  eat,  or  whether  they  are  seminaries 
of  learning.  They  seem  to  be  contrived  by  certain  ingenious  archi- 
tects to  be  as  inconvenient  as  possible,  and  certainly  Robert  Fulton 
never  hit  his  object  better.  The  seats  are  narrow,  the  children 
crowded,  the  air  close,  though  the  windows  are  broken ;  the  desks 
uneasy,  the  floor  ripped  up,  the  plastering  falling,  the  funnel  broken, 
the  room  smoky,  in  short,  a  place  for  nothing,  and  every  thing  out  of 
its  place.  I  have  heard  a  very  respectable  man  say,  that  he  had 
known  bad  habits  of  body,  such  as  stooping  and  distortion,  contracted 
in  these  rooms  of  torture,  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  inquisition. 
Even  in  larger  towns  there  is  a  miserable  parsimony  in  erecting  these 
edifices.  You  can  see  the  ghost  of  a  dollar  sitting  on  every  lintel  and 
door  post.  If  any  where  we  should  consult  comfort,  it  is  in  these  sem- 
inaries of  our  children.  How  can  you  expect  a  child  to  sit  for  three 
hours,  without  moving,  on  a  hard  oak  board  four  inches  wide  ?  It  is 
perfect  torment,  and  yet  in  some  school-houses  this  is  expected.  Be- 
sides, as  squalid  poverty  injures  the  morals,  so  a  miserable  school- 
house  injures  the  mind.  The  best  printed  books  and  the  best  built 
houses  should  be  reserved  for  the  young.  Nor  let  any  one  object  that 
it  is  fanciful  to  attribute  so  much  to  the  make  of  a  building.  Some  of 
the  most  important  results  in  politics,  have  come  from  causes  equally 
trifling  in  appearance.  It  was  the  size  of  a  house  that  made  two 
branches  in  the  British  legislature ;  and  has  handed  down  to  us  and 
to  all  posterity  the  important  doctrine  of  a  check  in  legislation ;  of  the 
concurrence  of  two  bodies  being  necessary  to  passing  a  law. 

There  has  been  also  a  great  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  the  instructers  ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  instructers  to  the 
parents.  There  should  be  a  close  intimacy  and  a  perfect  co-opera- 
tion. I  would  advise  every  parent  to  get  acquainted  with  the  school- 
master ;  and  every  schoolmaster  to  visit  the  parents  of  his  pupils  :  it 
would  prevent  a  world  of  difficulties.  It  is  astonishing  what  credu- 
lity there  is,  even  in  some  strong  minds  (this  is  a  strong  man's 
weak  point)  in  believing  the  tales  and  misrepresentations  of  their 
children.  A  boy  is  corrected,  and  goes  home  under  the  deepest 
excitement,  to  tell  his  story.  It  is  sure  to  have  calumny  enough  ; 
if  not  a  large  quantity  of  positive  lies.  Parental  partiality  gets  the 
better  of  reason,  and  the  instructer  is  condemned  before  he  is 
heard.  It  is  true,  all  parents  know  that  children  are  partial  and 
prejudiced  creatures.  They  are  all  ready  to  confess  it  in  general 
terms ;  yet,  when  it  comes  to  their  own  case,  they  are  almost  as 
childish  as  the  children  themselves.  "  True,  children  are  not  to 
be  trusted ;  but  my  little  Tommy — I  never  caught  him  in  a  lie 
in  my  life.  He  speaks  the  truth  I  dare  say — it  is  incredible  that 
Tommy  should  lie."  Yes,  very  incredible,  that  an  exasperated  boy, 
who  has  deserved  twenty  whippings  before  he  has  received  one,  and 
deserved  twenty  more  since  that  one  for  connected  faults,  should  not 
do,  what  men  never  do — no  not  the  coolest — be  an  impartial  witness 
in  his  own  cause.  There  ought  to  be  a  complete  partnership  between 
masters  and  parents  respecting  government.  They  ought  to  consult 
one  another,  support  one  another,  and  never  divide  their  strength. 
Tell  your  child  that  he  has  not  deserved  one  correction  :  and  it  is  ten 
chances  to  one,  but  that  he  will  so  behave  as  to  receive  a  dozen  more. 
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The  separation  of  religion  from  our  literary  instruction,  has  had  a 
tendency  to  diminish  the  excellence  of  them  even  in  a  literary  view. 
It  must  be  granted,  that  amidst  the  diversity  of  sects  of  which  our 
community  is  composed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  any  particular 
system  of  religious  instruction  to  the  extent  to  which  each  party  might 
desire.  The  Unitarian  would  not  like  the  Assembly's  Catechism  ;  nor 
the  Churchman  the  Cambridge  Platform.  But  surely  under  pre- 
tence of  liberty  of  conscience,  all  religious  instruction  should  not 
be  kept  from  tender  minds  at  such  an  important  season.  No  measure 
of  utility  can  be  pushed  forward  long  with  zeal — where  religion  does 
not  supply  the  motive.  Ambition  may  fire  the  politician,  and  fame 
animate  the  poet,  but  in  the  plain,  homely  duties  of  common  life,  no 
work  will  stand  which  has  not  religion  for  its  base.  We  ought  to 
have  religious  teachers  ;  and  religious  motives  ought  be  constantly 
brought  up  in  the  government  of  a  school.  What  is  it  that  gives  an 
increasing  interest  to  the  Sabbath  school  ?  What  is  it  that  has  rolled 
on  the  Missionary  cause  amidst  all  the  scorn  and  neglect  with  which 
some  have  treated  it  1  It  is  because  these  operations  stand  connected 
with  the  sacred  name  of  religion.  That  touches  the  deep  strings  of  the 
human  soul ;  and  when  that  motive  is  wanting,  the  cause,  though  use- 
ful, is  apt  to  languish.  Bunker-Hill  monument,  you  know,  goes  up 
very  slow,  though  the  glory  of  America  is  to  sit  enthroned  on  the  top 
of  it.  It  is  unfortunate  that  our  schools  stand  associated  with  so  much 
that  is  secular.  When  we  speak  of  them  we  think  of  the  welfare  of 
our  country— we  think  of  future  representatives  and  future  magis- 
trates, but  scarcely  of  future  Christians.  In  this  compromise  of  inter- 
est, there  is  danger  lest  all  principle  should  be  sacrificed.  Freedom 
of  conscience  has  produced  so  many  sects,  that  we  can  hardly  sup- 
port our  religious  institutions ;  and  there  is  danger,  that  the  same  kind 
of  freedom  of  conscience  should  banish  all  religion  from  our  schools. 
Some  have  gone  so  far,  as  to  talk  of  banishing  the  Bible  from  them  as 
an  elementary  book.  Such  a  measure,  I  venture  to  say,  would  be  as 
disastrous  to  literature  as  to  religion  itself.  It  is  the  very  best  book  to 
lead  the  mind  from  materialism  to  thinking  ;  to  give  its  history  and 
morality  in  its  simplest  dress.  There  is  no  composition  in  which 
such  high  ideas  are  brought  out  in  language  so  perfectly  level  to  the 
conception  of  a  child.  It  is  the  purest  well  of  English  literature. 
That  plain,  strong,  Saxon  idiom  which  forms  the  foundation  of  our 
language,  in  that  book,  exists  in  its  purity,  and  is  spread  out  over  every 
page.  It  is  the  very  book  which  I  should  select  of  all  others  ;  as 
familiarizing  the  obscure  ;  embellishing  the  beautiful ;  embodying  the 
spiritual,  and  giving  attractions  to  the  sublime.  What  is  it  that  has 
made  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  such  a  favorite  with  children  ?  It  is  be- 
cause, with  all  the  sublimity  of  Homer,  it  has  brought  out  these  great 
objects  in  the  language  of  the  nursery.  It  carries  you  into  a  splendid 
temple  on  a  go-cart.  It  is  just  so  with  the  Bible.  It  has  great 
thoughts  for  humble  minds  ;  and  if  that  book  should  be  lost  to  our 
system  of  education,  its  place  will  never  be  supplied  until  the  wisdom 
of  man  can  rival  the  wisdom  of  God. 

The  last  cause  which  I  shall  mention  as  injuring  our  schools,  is  one 
which  has  injured  us  in  all  other  respects — it  is  that  narrow  policy, 
which  in  counting  cents,  neglects  minds,  and   spares  to  spend,  how- 
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ever  great  the  reversion  may  be  in  view.  Ah  !  we  want  public  spirit. 
We  want  comprehensive,  foreseeing  minds.  The  Quarterly  Review, 
with  its  usual  bitterness,  has  remarked,  that  you  cannot  pass  a  group 
of  Americans  talking  together  without  overhearing  the  word  dollar. 
You  are  sure  to  overhear  something  about  dollar.  The  word  is  good 
English,  and  we  have  certainly  a  right  to  use  it  as  often  as  we  have 
occasion — but  I  wish  it  might  be  used  a  little  oftener  in  a  different 
connection.  The  charitable  man  often  talks  of  dollars  ;  so  does  the 
man  of  public  spirit.  No  matter  how  often  you  talk  of  your  dollars, 
if  you  are  resolved  to  do  good  with  them.  If  we  could  afford  a  little 
more  expense,  if  we  could  be  rid  of  that  poverty  whose  seat  is  chiefly 
in  the  mind,  we  could  build  better  school-houses,  we  could  employ 
better  instructers,  we  could  afford  more  time  to  our  children  and  our- 
selves ;  we  could  adopt  a  policy  more  noble,  more  worthy  of  ourselves 
and  our  land.  Rich  men,  I  am  aware,  spend  enough  in  the  education 
of  their  own  children  ;  and  we  have  schools  whose  chief  excellence  is 
their  expense.  But  there  is  not  liberality  enough  towards  the  public. 
Charity  too  often  withers  and  dies  at  the  sight  of  a  tax  bill.  Charity 
did  I  say  ?  The  tax  bill  is  often  the  death  of  justice.  Look  over 
our  land.  See  the  wretched  wigwams  which  are  used  for  school- 
houses  ;  see  the  characters  which  are  employed  for  schoolmasters ; 
count  the  sums  raised  ;  the  time  used  and  the  time  lost,  and  then 
pronounce  if  Solomon  did  not  utter  some  wisdom  when  he  said — There 
is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth  :  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more 
than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  -poverty. 

Such  are  the  causes  which  I  suspect  have  operated  to  impair  the 
usefulness  of  our  common  schools.  Our  first  duty  is  to  remove  these 
and  all  other  impediments.  We  must  learn  to  value  this  system  not 
the  less  because  it  is  old  ;  and  give  the  freshness  of  novelty  to  a  cause 
which  has  received  the  stamp  of  utility  from  time.  We  must  form 
just  conceptions  of  what  these  institutions  might  be  ;  we  must  place 
the  bright  ideal  of  improvement  before  us.  We  must  endeavor  to  give 
more  of  our  attention  to  common  schools,  and  form  a  higher  estimate 
of  their  immeasurable  importance.  We  must  not  think  of  the  favored 
few  ;  but  endeavor  to  send  instruction  to  the  many.  We  must  endea- 
vor to  impress  on  the  public  mind,  and  especially  on  parents,  a  sense 
of  the  vast  importance  of  education.  School  committees  and  instruc- 
tors should  visit  the  parents,  and  endeavor  to  see  that  the  children  are 
actually  sent.  In  some  places  the  attendance  is  very  irregular.  We 
must  see  to  it,  that  we  have  instructers,  who  are  men  of  principle  ;  apt 
to  teach,  and  able  to  discharge  their  duty.  We  must  be  willing  to 
build  spacious  and  convenient  school-houses  ;  and  visit  them,  and  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  subject.  We  must  give  our  time  and  our  money 
to  this  great  cause.  We  must  connect  it  with  our  views  of  the  welfare 
of  our  country,  and  the  sacred  name  of  religion  ;  and  finally,  we  must 
implore  the  blessing  of  God  on  these  institutions,  that  he  would  take 
them  under  his  holy  keeping,  shed  on  them  his  constant  grace,  and 
make  them  the  sources  of  that  knowledge  which  adorns  this  life,  and 
that  wisdom  which  leads  to  salvation.  They  ought  to  be  the  subjects 
of  our  most  earnest  prayers. 

There  is  a  close  connexion  between  ignorance  and  vice  ;  and  in 
such  a  country  as  our  own,  the  connexion  is  fatal  to  freedom.     Knowl- 
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edge  opens  sources  of  pleasure  which  the  ignorant  man  can  never 
know — the  pursuit  of  it  fills  up  every  idle  hour,  opens  to  the  mind  a 
constant  source  of  occupation,  wakes  up  the  slumbering  powers,  gives 
the  secret  victory  contest  and  the  secret  unveils  to  our  astonishment  ideal 
worlds  ;  secures  us  from  temptation  and  sensuality  ;  and  exalts  us  in  the 
scale  of  rational  beings.  When  I  pass  by  the  grog-shop  and  hear  the 
idle  dispute  and  the  obscene  song — when  I  see  the  cart  rolled  along, 
filled  with  intoxicated  youth,  singing  and  shouting  as  they  go — when  I 
discover  the  boat  sailing  down  the  river,  where  you  can  hear  the  influ- 
ence of  rum  by  the  noise  which  it  makes — I  cannot  but  ask, 
Were  these  people  taught  to  read  1  Was  there  no  social  library  to 
which  they  could  have  access  ?  Did  they  ever  know  the  calm  satisfac- 
tion of  taking  an  improving  volume  by  a  peaceful  fire-side  1  O  did 
they  ever  taste  the  luxury  of  improving  the  mind  1  You  hardly  ever 
knew  the  young  man  who  loved  his  home  and  his  book  that  was 
vicious.  Knowledge,  is  often  the  poor  man's  wealth.  It  is  a  trea- 
sure that,  no  thief  can  steal,  no  moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt.  By  it  you 
turn  his  cottage  to  a  palace,  and  you  give  a  treasure  which  is  always 
improving  and  can  never  be  lost.  "  The  poor  man,"  says  Robert 
Hall,  "  who  has  gained  a  taste  for  good  books,  will  in  all  likelihood 
become  thoughtful ;  and  when  you  have  given  the  poor  a  habit  of 
thinking,  you  have  conferred  on  them  a  much  greater  favor  than  by 
the  gift  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  since  you  have  put  into  their  pos- 
session  the  principle  of  all  legitimate  prosperity." 

Nor  is  it  to  the  poor  alone,  that  this  remark  applies.  The  rich  need 
occupation.  Their  hearts  are  often  like  seas,  which,  stagnant  under  a 
breathless  atmosphere,  putrify  for  the  want  of  a  wave.  Employment, 
roused  by  some  noble  object,  is  the  secret  of  happiness ;  and  of  all 
employments,  mental  labor  lasts  the  longest.  The  body  soon  tires ; 
but  the  mind,  divine  in  its  origin  and  immortal  in  its  destiny,  pur- 
sues its  labors  with  transient  pausings ;  and  rises  from  every  check 
with  fresh  vigor  to  continue  its  eternal  flight.  What  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture does  Cicero  give  of  the  secret  happiness  his  studies  opened  to 
him.  "  You  will  not  blame  me,  respected  judges,  at  least  you  will 
pardon  me,  if,  while  some  are  hurried  in  business ;  some  keeping 
holidays ;  some  pursuing  pleasure ;  and  some  giving  their  hours  to 
sleep ;  while  one  tosses  the  javelin  and  another  the  dice-box,  I  should 
steal  a  little  time  for  the  recollection  of  my  studies  and  the  improve- 
ment of  my  mind."*  Yes,  he  loved  these  things  better  than  recrea- 
tion ;  to  him  they  were  more  profitable  than  business  and  sweeter  than 
sleep. 

"  Will  our  government  last  1  Will  America  be  happy  ?"  are  ques- 
tions often  asked  with  great  solicitude.  The  warm  monarchist  confi- 
dently answers  no,  and  the  warm  republican,  as  confidently  yes. 
But  in  my  opinion  the  result  depends  on  a  class  of  men  whose  names 
are  seldom  mentioned  in  connexion  with  politics.  It  depends  on  our 
schoolmasters  ;  on  our  having  enough  of  them  well  principled  and 
well  qualified  ;  and  posted  in  their  proper  citadels — every  village 
school.  I  repeat  it  again,  it  is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  that  must 
save  us.     It  is  often  said  that  knowledge  and  education  must  be  the 

*  Cicero  Pro  Archia  Pceta. 
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guardians  of  our  republic.  But  knowledge  where?  Education  for 
what  class  1  The  land  may  be  full  of  seminaries,  and  yet  the  country 
may  fall  by  pure  ignorance.  Rome  never  had  brighter  genius  than 
when  she  lost  her  liberties ; — never  had  more  knowledge.  Cicero, 
Virgil,  Horace — these  very  names  are  enough  to  prove  the  claims  of 
their  country  to  the  highest  improvement.  But  where  was  this  knowl- 
edge ?  It  was  confined  to  privileged  classes ;  it  was  locked  up  in  ex- 
pensive libraries  ;  it  was  concealed  in  noble  villas  ;  it  was  monopolized 
by  the  few,  only  to  enable  them  to  crush  the  many  beneath  the  invis- 
ible chains  they  were  preparing  for  the  mind.  There  cannot  be  a 
more  favorable  opportunity  for  the  overthrow  of  liberty  than  this  great 
inequality.  If  all  were  ignorant,  they  would  stand  upon  a  level,  and 
in  the  balance  of  disabilities  liberty  might  be  safe.  But  let  the  rich 
be  well  educated,  and  the  poor  neglected,  and  the  fall  of  freedom  is 
certain.  The  light  will  predominate  over  the  darkness  ;  the  thinkers 
will  rule  ;  and  the  ignorant  will  be  slaves. 

Before  I  relieve  the  reader's  patience — already  too  much  abused — 
permit  me  to  make  one  suggestion  more.  Why  is  it  that  human  na- 
ture never  will  be  excited  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ob- 
ject proposed  to  its  attention  ?  Party  questions — they  set  us  in  a 
flame  ;  questions  of  the  deepest  utility — they  put  us  asleep.  It  is 
strange  ;  it  is  passing  strange.  We  know  our  own  folly  ;  we  smile  at 
it ;  and  yet  we  keep  it.  Only  let  some  party  question  start  up  in  our 
assemblies  from  the  evening  caucus  to  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  every 
tongue  is  unloosed,  and  every  heart  is  on  fire.  Day  after  day  is  con- 
sumed in  the  strife ;  and  the  whole  country  is  on  a  blaze  in  the 
concern.  Yet  no  permanent  good  is  gained  or  lost  by  the  victory  or 
defeat.  It  is  a  mere  contest  of  passion,  as  transient  as  it  is  violent — 
raging  and  passing  away.  But  let  some  question  of  permanent  utility 
come  up,  over  which  reason  watches,  but  ambition  sleeps,  and  you 
can  hardly  command  attention  enough  to  investigate  the  subject.  The 
feelings  of  the  orator  are  not  touched,  the  ear  of  the  community  is  not 
opened.  Ah  !  Human  nature  is  laboring  under  a  great  disease.  We 
must  seek  for  a  cure. 


MY    BOOKS. 


My  books  are  my  most  constant  friends.  They  are  always  with  me, 
or  near  me  ;  always  in  temper ;  and  always  accommodating  them- 
selves to  my  own  capricious  mood  of  feeling.  I  love  them  sincerely 
on  their  own  account,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  a  thousand  recollec- 
tions and  associations  connected  with  them  ;  and  I  now  intend  to 
speak  in  public  of  them  as  they  deserve.  I  shall  write  the  Biblio- 
graphy of  the  heart. 

1.    MY    BIBLE. 

I  take  the  Bible  first,  because  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  books  in  my 
possession,  as  well  as  because  it  is  the  Book  of  Books,  and  stands 
first  in  my  respect  and  admiration. 
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But  I  have  not  now  so  much  to  do  with  the  book,  as  with  my  book  ; 
my  copy  of  it.  It  now  lies  before  me, — a  thick,  clumsy,  Dutch-built, 
tome  ;  almost  as  ample  from  side  to  side,  as  from  end  to  end  ;  plump, 
and  seemingly  bursting  with  truth  ;  and  opening,  as  the  Bible  always 
should,  more  easily  than  it  closes. 

It  bears  the  stamp  of  a  Bible  Society  on  its  brown  leather  binding ; 
so  that  it  cannot  be  very  old  ;  nor  can  its  owner  either  ;  for  he  was  a 
mere  child  when  it  came  into  his  possession. 

I  earned  this  article  of  property  as  many  other  boys  have  done  and 
do, — by  reading  it  through  in  course.  O,  how  I  read  it !  Nothing 
since  that  time,  till  the  invention  of  rail-road  steam-cars,  has  realized 
my  ideas  of  speed.  Had  I  read  aloud,  I  should  have  made  the  books 
and  chapters  run  together  like  the  letters  of  an  old  Greek  inscription — 
without  point,  pause,  space,  or  break.  Had  my  ideas  of  what  I  read 
been  examined,  they  would  have  been  found  almost  as  distinct  as  the 
whirling  radii  of  a  wheel,  when  moving  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour,  over  a  dusty  road.  That  is  the  patent  mode  of  making  the 
perusal  of  the  sacred  book  an  intolerable  bore, — and  the  book  itself 
the  nucleus  of  a  host  of  fatiguing,  revolting,  ridiculous  associations. 

Truth  to  tell,  I  heartily  disliked  it, — and  for  a  long  while  after  the 
Bible  was  my  own,  I  made  no  use  of  it  except  to  mark  the  texts  from 
which  I  heard  discourses  preached,  and  other  passages  which  I 
thought  funny  or  curious.  "  Solomon's  Song"  was  wofully  be-pen- 
ciled. 

But  though  I  made  small  use  of  it,  it  was  not  left  unused  ;  for  my 
father,  whenever  he  was  about  administering  that  wholesome  flagella- 
tion which  I  deserved  and  needed  right  often,  would  take  my  Bible, 
and  either  read  to  me,  or  make  me  read  to  myself,  select  passages 
from  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  appropriate  to  the  occasion — such  as 
"  a  saddle  for  a  horse,  a  bridle  for  an  ass,  and  a  rod  for  a  fool's 
back,"  and  others  equally  pertinent.  After  giving  me  these  as  texts, 
he  went  on  to  make  practical  applications  and  improvements  of  his 
subject ;  sometimes  with  a  slender  birch  twig  about  my  pantaloons, 
and,  at  other  times,  with  his  bare  hand  upon  my  bare  skin.  Few 
sermons  have  made  a  deeper  impression  on  me,  than  those. 

When  I  began  to  fit  for  College,  I  found  out  that  it  might  be  made 
of  some  service ;  for  in  the  way  of  "pony,"  or  translation,  to  the 
Greek  of  father  Griesbach,  the  new  testament  was  wonderfully  con- 
venient. However,  when  I  came  to  the  packing  up  of  my  books  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  them  from  home  to  the  University,  the 
unwieldly  volume  was  so  unpaclcable,  so  different  from  all  others  in  its 
proportions,  that  I  threw  it  aside  as  useless  lumber.  "  I  shall  find 
Bibles  enough  there,"  said  I  to  my  rebellious  conscience,  as  I  turned 
the  key  in  my  trunk,  and  then  put  it  into  my  pocket. 

But  fortune  was  resolved  on  better  things  for  me ;  was  resolved  to 
mortify  me  for  my  profane  thoughts  and  conduct.  I  had  just  seen  my 
last  trunk  aboard  the  carriage,  and  was  putting  my  foot  on  the  step, 
when  a  provoking  and  impertinent  maid  of  my  mother's  ran  to  the 
door,  and  screamed  out  to  me,  that  I  had  forgot  my  Bible.  Her  noise 
brought  father  and  mother  both  to  her  side,  and  they  forthwith  ordered 
a  halt  until  place  could  be  found  in  some  safe  corner  for  the  neglected 
volume.     At  the  time,  I  could  have  pulled   Martha's  ears  into  shoe- 
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strings  ;  but  since  then,  I  have  rejoiced  that  my  Bible  went  with  me. 
It  has,  in  hours  of  sorrow  and  sadness,  consoled  and  cheered  me  as 
nothing  else  could  have  done. 

I  have  since  purchased  many  a  more  splendid  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  this  rough  old  book  is  the  one  on  which  I  prefer  to  look, 
for  it  is  the  earliest  gift  of  my  father — it  has  never  deserted  me. 
Notwithstanding  my  general  disrespect  for  it,  whenever  its  doctrines, 
and  not  its  merits,  were  made  a  subject  of  discussion,  I  was  a  zealous 
controversialist :  and  not  Athanasius  himself,  in  dispute  with  Arius, 
could  have  felt  more  strongly,  argued  with  more  spirit,  or  quoted  it 
more  fluently,  than  I  did  in  my  contests  in  college  with  my  polemical 
opponents.  I  had  been  nursed  and  educated  in  the  orthodox  belief 
of  my  fathers,  and  their  creed  was  an  element  of  my  constitution,  so 
that  I  could  not  help  fighting  in  its  defence.  So  much  easier  is  it  to 
theorize  than  to  practise — videri  quam  esse. 

There  must  be  some  great  and  very  common  error  in  the  religious 
education  of  children ;  for  I  have  known  many  who  were  just  like  me 
in  their  feelings  toward  the  Bible,  when  young.  At  home,  I  was  forced 
to  read  it  on  Sundays,  after  attendance  on  church  service  all  day  had 
exhausted  me,  so  that  nature  rebelled  against  the  confinement.  At 
school,  I  used  it  as  a  class-book  for  reading,  twice  a  day,  or  oftener  ; 
and  up  to  the  present  hour,  I  cannot  forget  the  whimsical  m^s-readings 
and  the  ludicrous  mistakes  then  and  there  made.  At  Sabbath-School 
I  used  to  recite  a  hundred  verses  at  a  lesson.  And  notwithstanding 
all  this,  I  had  very  little  more  respect  for  the  Word  of  God,  than  for 
my  "  spelling-book  and  "  'rithmetic  ;"  and  no  more  for  it,  than  for 
an  old  family  copy  of  Watts,  from  which,  at  family  worship,  my  father 
used  to  "  line  off"  or  "Deacon  off"  the  psalms  and  hymns.  The 
simple  and  solemn  grandeur  of  its  truths  ;  the  loveliness  of  its  doc- 
trines ;  the  thrilling  interest  of  its  story  ;  the  treasures  of  its  poetry 
and  eloquence;  the  marvel  of  its  miracles;  all  were  to  me  unseen,, 
unknown,  and,  of  course,  unsuspected. 

Parents !  Teachers !  on  you  rests  the  responsibility  of  rightly 
guiding  the  young  mind  committed  to  your  care  into  the  path  of 
knowledge,  truth,  and  virtue  ! 

Many  people — nay,  most  people — look  upon  the  Bible  with  a  kind  of 
superstition,  which  completely  fetters  common  sense,  and  leads  them 
into  continual  absurdity.  They  consider  its  phraseology  to  be, — not 
the  style  of  the  age  when  it  was  translated,  but  an  intrinsic  part  and 
portion  of  inspiration  ;  and  are  as  much  shocked  by  one's  expressing 
common  thoughts  in  that  peculiar  manner,  as  though  it  were  sacrilege. 
Others  look  upon  even  the  pictures  of  a  family  bible  as  a  part  of  the 
revelation,  and  trust  as  implicitly  in  the  anachronisms  in  dress  and 
other  pictorial  representations,  perpetrated  by  an  ignorant  or  a  stupid 
artist,  as  though  they  were  the  handiwork  of  the  Evangelists  or 
Prophets  themselves.  I  recollect  conversing  with  an  old  lady  in  Mar- 
blehead,  some  ten  years  ago,  on  the  subject  of  baptism — I  contending 
for  immersion,  and  she  for  pouring,  as  the  primitive  mode  of  adminis- 
tering the  ordinance.  I  was  fresh  from  my  Griesbach  then,  and 
quoted  Greek  and  Latin  at  her,  Dr.-Polyglott-like ;  but  she  put  an  end 
to  our  argument,  by  appealing  to  an  immense  and  coarsely  executed 
wood  cut,  which  decorated  her  Bible,  and  represented  John  as  dipping 
vol.  in.  27 
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his  hand  into  Jordan,  and  then  pouring  the  water  upon  the  head  of 
Christ !  "  There,"  said  she,  "  I  told  you  '  t  was  in  the  Bible  !"  Her 
grandson  is  an  engraver  ;  and  should  the  old  lady  live  to  see  his  skill 
displayed  in  the  illustration  of  the  Gospel,  she  will  doubtless  put  him 
down  in  the  Calendar,  with  St.  Mark  and  St.  John,  and  establish  him 
with  her  other  new  Saint,  in  a  partnership  of  inspiration. 

2.    VIRGIL    DELPHINI. 

Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  raollia  prata,  &c.    Bv.  Ec.  x.  42. 

What  fountains  and  fields  of  reminiscences  open  upon  me,  at  the 
magic  of  that  familiar  name  !  "  Virgil !"  Not  the  glowing  bosom  of 
iEneas,  as  he  descended  to  meet  his  father  and  friends  in  the  Elysian 
fields,  was  filled  with  warmer  emotions  than  was  mine,  when  I  began 
the  study  of  thy  divine  pages  ;  and  not  the  eloquent  welcome,  the  touch- 
ing "  Venisti  tandem  !  "  of  Anchises,  in  embracing  his  son,  sounded 
more  delightful  in  his  ears,  than  did  thy  "  Arma  virumque  cano,"  thy 
initiatory  line,  to  me.  Not  that  I  hailed  the  poet,  and  rejoiced  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  and  love  him.  No.  It  was  because  I  was 
now  almost  a  collegian  ;  because  the  beginning  of  the  book  was  the 
donning  of  the  manly  gown,  the  "  toga  virilis,"  of  an  academician, 
and  introduced  me  to  the  highest  class  and  the  highest  honors. 

I  used  to  read  over  the  title  page,  and  wonder  at  its  inscrutable 
mysteries.  "  lllustravit"  it  told  me,  "  Carolus  Ruceus,  Soc.  Jesu." 
But  who,  or  what  Mr.  "  Soc.  Jesu."  was,  to  me,  for  years  remained  a 
puzzle.  I  did  guess  at  the  Latin  to  fill  the  abbreviation — and  guessed 
rightly  ;  but  what  pretensions  Charles  Rue  had  to  companionship  with 
Jesus,  I  could  not  imagine.  That  remained  a  mystery  to  me,  until  I 
learned  the  arrogance  of  the  followers  of  Loyola  in  assuming  the 
name  of  "  the  Society  of  Jesus  ;"  and  that  spirit  of  ambition,  which, 
as  it  bore  the  Jesuits  aloft  to  all  high  achievements,  placed  them  on 
the  pinnacle  of  classic  literature,  and  inscribed  their  names  as  worthy 
companions  with  the  most  renowned  authors  on  the  title  pages  of  their 
own  productions. 

There  was  another  cabalistic  phrase ;  "  Ad  usum  serenissimi  Del' 
phini ;"  which  I  translated  "  for  the  use  of  a  gentle  dolphin,"  amazed 
at  the  wild  caprice  of  "  Carolus  Ruozus,  Soc.  Jesu."  in  making  so  odd 
a  dedication  as  this  to  a  fish.  Probably  there  is  not  one  boy  out  of 
ten,  of  those  educated  in  country  academies,  who  learn  sooner  than  I 
did,  the  correct  meaning  of  the  first  page  of  their  books.  It  was  long 
before  I  could  believe  that  it  was  not  a  fish,  but  his  most  serene  high- 
ness, the  Dauphin  of  France,  that  was  aimed  at  in  the  mystic  sentence. 

I  was  fifteen  years  old  when  I  began  to  read  the  ^Eneid ;  my  brother 
David,  who  commenced  it  at  the  same  time,  was  two  years  younger. 
Our  daily  allowance  was  at  first  ten  lines.  But  we  soon  laughed  at 
that  small  matter,  and,  with  a  vaulting  ambition,  and  a  sweeping  haste, 
which  almost  dizzied  our  teacher,  we  pressed  forward  to  twenty,  fifty, 
a  hundred,  and  five  hundred  lines  per  diem.  Such  a  steeple-chase 
through  hexameters  has  been  seldom  run.  Had  the  unhappy  wanderer 
of  whom  we  read,  "  multum  ille  et  terris  jactatus,  et  alto,"  traveled 
from  Troy  to  Italy,  as  we  did  from  "  Arma  virumque"  to  "  indignata 
sub  umbras,"  his  adventures  by  the  way  would  have  been  forever  unsung. 
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Death  cut  our  rival  rapidity  short ;  for  ere  we  had  triumphed  over 
the  Georgics,  my  brother  fell  before  the  great  destroyer,  and  the  grave 
closed  upon  hopes  as  bright  and  well-founded  as  ever  charmed  a 
parent's  anxiety  into  joy,  or  sprang  from  undoubted  merit.  I  cannot 
look  without  sadness,  nor  without  tears,  upon  the  penciled  records  of 
our  joint  progress  through  the  book,  and  the  unmarked  leaves  which 
in  sorrow  I  read  after  his  death.  His  Virgil  is  the  one  I  have  kept ; 
and  it  is  a  precious  volume  to  me.     My  own  I  have  lost. 

He  died  away  from  home.  I  heard  of  his  sickness.  I  heard  pre- 
dictions of  his  death.  But  I  was  resolved  that  he  should  live.  I 
said  he  should  not  die !  I  took  this  Virgil,  in  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  book  that  he  was  reading  when  he  left  home,  he 
had  written  "  Began  Sept.  17,"  and,  in  the  vain  hope  that  I  could 
bind  him  to  life,  I  turned  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  wrote  "  Finished 
October  — ."  Alas  !  how  slight,  how  weaker  than  flax  before  the 
flame,  are  the  cords  of  love,  when  used  as  the  fetters  of  death.  He 
died  October  20.  "  Semel  omnibus  calcanda  via  lethi,"  the  sentence 
has  passed  upon  all ;  and,  though  he  has  gone  before  me,  I  shall,  ere 
long,  join  him  in  an  endless  brotherhood. 

I  used  occasionally  to  try  the  "  sortes  Virgilianse,"  opening  the  book 
at  random,  and  reading  the  first  line  that  met  my  eye,  as  an  oracle  or 
indication  of  my  future  fortune.  Wiser  men  than  I  have  attached 
some  credit  to  this  silly  practice.  The  answers  were  sometimes  singu- 
lar ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  I  almost  fancied  that  the  spirit  of  my  dead 
brother  guided  my  hand  ;  I  was  thinking  of  him,  and  inquiring  of 
myself  when  and  where  we  should  probably  next  meet,  when  I  opened 
the  book  and  read  "  Hunc  tu  olim  ccelo,  spoliis  Orientis  onustum, 
accipies  secura :"  It  seemed  to  me  a  revelation. 

That  death  made  a  deeper  impression  upon  me  than  any  former  or 
subsequent  bent  of  my  life.  Future  reading  of  the  Classics  continu- 
ally reminded  me  of  him  who  used  to  be  the  companion  of  my  studious 
toil  and  the  sharer  of  my  studious  delights ;  but  no  passage,  in  the 
whole  circle  of  Latin  literature,  appealed  so  strongly  to  my  feelings  as 
this  from  Catullus  : — 

Tu,  mea,  tu  moriens,  fregisti  commoda,  frater ; 
Tecum  una  tota  est  nostra  sepulta  domus ; 
Omnia  tecum  una  perierunt  guadia  nostra, 

Quae  tuus  in  vita  dulcis  alebat  amor : 
Quojus  ego  interitu  tota  de  mente  fugari 

Hcec  studia,  atque  omnes  delicias  animi;" 

which  I  can  but  poorly  translate,  "  Brother,  in  dying,  thou  has  robbed 
me  of  enjoyment ;  our  house  has  fallen  with  thee ;  with  thee,  have 
perished  all  our  joys  that' were  nurtured  by  thy  love  ;  thy  death  has 
driven  from  my  mind  all  love  of  study,  all  intellectual  delight." 

3.    GRiECA    MINORA. 

Ap^srs,  2ixeXixoci,  tu  tfsvdsos,  Ap^ers,  Mwtfai : 
"  Begin,  Muses  of  Sicily,  the  mournful  song,"  over  the  fallen  glories 
of  Dalzel's  "  Minora;"  fallen  before  the  angel  of  Mother  Cantab,  and 
supplanted  by  the  interloping  "  Reader"  of  Jacobs.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, dry  up  my  tears  with  the  fire  of  indignation,  while  I  recount  the 
history  of  that  venerable  volume,  whose  thumb-worn  and  tattered  pages 
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attest  the  active  industry  with  which  I  pored  over  them  when  I  was 
young  in  Greek  and  in  years.  If  ever  I  became  enamored  of  this  in- 
comparable language,  it  was  because  of  the  magic  charms  thrown 
around  it  in  this  little  volume  of  extracts ;  and  the  debt  of  gratitude 
should  be  willingly  acknowledged. 

I  was  first  captivated  by  hearing  a  declamation  from  it,  of  one  of 
the  dialogues  of  Lucian,  whose  sonorous  and  bassoon-like  fullness  of 
•tones  went  through  my  ear  straight  into  my  heart.  "  Hoiah  de  kai 
ellali  para  ton  ploun,"  said  the  seemingly  angry  speaker,  "  tone  epiba- 
tone  tone  wpantone,  katagelone,  kai  episkopefrme,  kai  monos  adone, 
oimazonfrme  ekeimme  ?"     I  was  ravished  ! 

But  when  I  really  began  to  study  the  book,  my  passion  found  full 
gratification.  From  the  melancholy  song  of  the  roasting  cockles, 
whose  memory  is  preserved  by  JEsop,  to  the  "  flebilis  Elegeia"  of 
Tyrtaeus  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  every  page  and  line  are  hallowed 
in  my  memory. 

That  the  labor  of  extracting  from  the  husks  of  a  dead  and  unknown 
tongue  the  kernel  of  wit  or  instruction  which  they  enveloped,  was  at 
first  severe,  is  attested  by  the  penned  and  penciled  interlineated  trans- 
lations, grammatical  notes,  &.c.  &c.  with  which  the  early  pages  are 
blackened.  The  whiteness  of  succeeding  portions  proves — what  1 — 
the  combined  efficacy  of  pedagogical  reproof,  and  a  somewhat  increased 
knowledge  of  the  language  ;  especially  the  former. 

How  distinctly  I  remember  the  pedagogue  who  guided  me  through 
the  mazes  of  declension  and  conjugation  !  I  considered  him  one  of  the 
wittiest  fellows  in  Christendom  when,  in  reading  the  jokes  of  Hierocles, 
he  translated  axtukaarixog  an  Irishman,  or  a  Sophomore  ;  and  one  of  the 
cleverest,  when  he  used  to  pass  me  by  with  his  cowhide  and  exhaust 
his  ire  and  skill  on  other  boys'  shoulders.  He  was  a  tremendous  dis- 
ciplinarian ;  hut  in  Marblehead  (I  was  there  at  the  time)  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  but  a  despot  to  rule  a  school ;  for  such  a  turbulent 
set  of  fellows  as  the  scholars  in  that  place  I  never  knew.  One  of  them 
drew  a  dirk  on  Master  B.  for  punishing  his  brother,  and  would  have 
stabbed  him,  had  the  teacher  not  seized  him  by  the  throat  and  floored 
him  so  violently  as  to  stun  him. 

I  find  by  a  memorandum  slipped  in  among  the  extracts  from  Anacreon, 
that  the  tender  stanzas  of  that  poet,  or  some  other  melting  cause,  had 
about  that  time  made  me  amazingly  sentimental.  There  were  two 
rooms  in  the  Academy  appropriated,  the  one  to  males,  the  other  to 
females.  In  the  female  room  there  were  several  Greek  scholars  to 
whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  rendering  such  aid  as  I  could  in  transla- 
tion, &c.  and  whose  blue  and  black  eyes  had  probably  done  more 
than  Anacreon  to  make  me  silly  and  sentimental.  I  must  not  allow 
my  old  friend,  the  book,  to  betray  my  old  friends,  the  girls — reminis- 
cences of  this  sort  are  dangerous. 

The  "  Tabula  Cebetis" — or  the  allegorical  painting  of  Cebes,  and  its 
most  marvelous  counterpart — the  engraving  which  professed  to  explain 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  text,  were  standing  wonders  to  us  tyros  ;  and 
we  were  wont  to  pore  over  the  one  and  stare  at  the  other,  as  incapable 
of  detecting  the  author's  hidden  moral  and  meaning,  as  of  deciphering 
the  intention  of  the  engraver.  There  was  wall  within  wall  in  the 
picture,  and  enclosures  both  empty  and  crowded,  and  ugly  figures  of 
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the  virtues,  and  less  ugly  ones  of  the  vices,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things,  which,  alas  !  I  cannot  name,  for  they  are  so  scratched  and 
blotted  now,  that  the  most  patient  decipherer  of  hieroglyphics  would 
fail  to  trace  them  out.  The  boyish  spirit  of  frolic  and  fun,  which  dis- 
played itself  thus  glaringly  in  Minora,  has  flown  away  forever  ;  and  I 
must  lament,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  Greek  poets,  that  while 
Spring  revisits  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  spring-time  of  life  never 
returns. 

"  Ah,  when  shall  Spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  ? 

Oh,  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  ?" 

One  of  the  jokes  of  Palaphaetus,  at  which  I  was  then  ready  to  laugh 
very  heartily,  found  a  fair  parallel  in  the  fate  of  one  of  my  school-fel- 
lows. "  The  son  of  a  simple  fellow,"  says  the  Greek  moralist,  "  came 
to  his  father  for  liberty  to  go  in  swimming, — but  the  old  man  replied, 
'  Learn  to  swim  first,  and  then  you  may.'  "  My  class-mate,  wishing  to 
join  the  general  sport  of  the  school,  on  a  field  of  ice  near  the  Acad- 
emy, requested  his  father  to  give  him  a  pair  of  skates ;  but  being 
economical  as  well  as  timidly  cautious,  the  parent  told  his  child  that 
when  he  could  skate,  then  his  request  should  be  granted. 

I  think  that  the  world  of  light  wit  must  be  nearly  exhausted  ;  for 
the  same  jokes,  which  set  gray-haired  antiquity  laughing,  are  current 
as  new  even  now,  after  a  thousand  repetitions ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  witticism  in  circulation  which  cannot  boast  of  an  origin  more  remote 
than  that  of  any  of  the  Welsh  nobility. 

4.    SHAKSPEARE, 

The  Dramatic  Works  of,  in  10  vols,  calf  extra. 

A  certain  Physician  says  that  every  man  has  his  insane  points — is 
mad  at  some  times  and  on  some  subjects.  It  may  be  so.  If  I  ever 
had  a.  mania,  it  was  a  bibliomania,  a  book  insanity.  Nothing  but 
books  ever  tempted  me  irresistibly  from  the  path  of  economy  which 
my  circumstances  marked  out  for  me — but  they  often  did,  most  griev- 
ously. Let  my  purse  be  ever  so  consumptive,  so  lean,  dyspeptic  and 
constipated  ;  let  my  recollections  be  ever  so  distinct  of  my  father's 
habitual  frown  upon  a  heavy  bill ;  or  let  my  sense  of  duty  try  ever  so 
hard  at  my  heel,  to  draw  me  away  from  the  fascination ;  the  charms  of 
fair  type,  and  snowy  paper,  and  rich  binding,  when  attached  to  a 
favorite  author,  were  too  mighty  for  them  all ;  and,  if  cash  failed,  I 
resorted  to  credit.  Like  Sheridan's  household  arrangements,  my 
passion  for  books  went  on  in  a  course  of  gratification,  by  clock  work ; 
it  was  all  "  tick — tick  ;"  though  sometimes  my  good  father  was  so 
moved  by  it,  as  to  almost  carry  the  parallel  too  far,  by  striking. 

My  Shakspeare  reminds  me  of  those  olden  times ;  for  it  was  one 
of  those  crazy  purchases,  made  when  Bookseller  Strong  had  far  more 
faith  than  I  had,  in  my  future  ability  to  pay.  I  respect  such  men, 
when  they  do  not  charge  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent,  profit ;  they 
shall  receive  at  my  hands  a  due  return  for  their  favors. 

Perhaps  I  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  a  more  excusable  piece  of 
extravagance,  than  the  purchase  of  the  Great  Magician's  productions. 
Since  my  trembling  anticipations  of  pay-day,  and  my  fear  of  paternal 
displeasure  at  my  prodigality,  passed  away,  I  have  never  regretted  this 
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investment  of  my  money.  I  have  many  good  friends  to  whom  I  would 
not  say  this ;  because  they  would  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  my  taking 
delight  in  the  perusal  of  Shakspeare,  or  any  other  dramatist.  Such 
individuals,  I  treat  precisely  as  St.  Paul  did  the  tender  consciences  of 
his  brethren  in  refraining  "  from  meat  offered  to  idols."  They  have  no 
conception  of  the  possibility  of  reading  a  play  without  moral  corrup- 
tion ;  nor  of  so  regulating  scenic  exhibitions,  as  to  make  them  foun- 
tains of  public  improvement.  They  see  nothing  to  admire  in  that 
genius,  which  could  fathom  the  profoundest  depths,  and  survey  the 
darkest  and  most  secret  recesses  of  the  human  heart ;  which  went 
forth  and  conquered  to  itself  the  whole  universe  of  human  nature, 
with  its  thousand  passions,  emotions,  impulses,  motives,  and  crossing 
and  conflicting  principles  ;  which,  after  thus  mastering  all  that  is,  burst 
away  from  the  narrow  world  of  actual  existence,  and  winged  its  flight 
into  the  illimitable  space  of  possibility,  the  wide  regions  of  imagina- 
tion, and,  with  creative  power,  arranged  the  chaotic  materials  into 
shapes  of  natural  truth  and  beauty,  and  gave  to  them  all  "  a  local  hab- 
itation and  a  name."  They  see  nothing  right  or  proper,  in  dwelling 
on  the  works  of  such  an  one  with  delight ;  they  look  down  upon  that 
intellectual  refinement,  which  has  capacity  for  such  things,  with  much 
the  same  contempt  as  that  felt  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals  and  Huns, 
who  broke  from  the  rude  fastnesses  of  their  northern  barbarism,  like 
an  avalanche,  upon  the  cultivated  fields,  and  opulent  cities,  and  pol- 
ished inhabitants,  of  the  eastern  empire,  sweeping  away  civilization, 
letters,  and  all  the  elegant  and  peaceful  arts.  However,  it  is  some- 
what late  in  the  day,  to  defend  or  eulogize  Shakspeare. 

"  Pray  Mr. ,"  said  a  very  handsome  and  a  very  stylish  young  lady 

in  P ,  at  one  of  those  most  intolerable  bores — a  large  party,  "  Pray 

Mr. ,  tell  me  who  is  the  author  of  Shakspeare  ?     Lord  Byron  ?" 

I  looked  at  her  one  moment,  just  to  satisfy  myself  of  her  being  serious, 
and  to  settle  the  affair  of  a  lie  with  my  conscience,  and  then  replied, 
"  Yes,  miss."  Had  a  certain  critic  that  I  know  of  been  in  my  shoes, 
he  would  probably  have  told  her  her  mistake.  But  I  could  not  be  so 
savage  ;  I  dared  not  let  the  light  of  mortification  in  upon  her  igno- 
rance.     I  thought 

"  Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

'  T  is  folly  to  be  wise," 

or  make  wise  ;  and  I  hope  that  the  recording  angel,  who  made  a  mem- 
orandum of  that  falsehood,  treated  it  with  as  much  forbearance  as  he 
did  the  oath  of  my  uncle  Toby. 

Reading  Garrick's  little   farce,   "  High  life  below  stairs,"  not  long 

after,  I  had  a  great  mind  to  send  in  to  Miss  D ,  the  penciled 

"  Shikspur  !  Shikspur  !  Who  wrote  Shihspur  1  "Why  Ben  Johnson, 
to  be  sure  /"  of  Lady  Bet.     But  consistency  forbade  the  act. 

Immediately  after  I  became  owner  (no,  holder)  of  these  splendid  ten 
volumes,  our  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  requested  the  members  of  my 
class  to  hand  in  Dissertations  on  the  character  and  writings  of  Shak- 
speare. I  laughed  then,  and  have  laughed  since,  at  the  absurdity  of 
the  proceeding  on  his  part ;  for  out  of  fifty,  to  whom  the  task  was 
given,  not  one  dozen  had  ever  read  a  single  play  of  the  great  dramatist ; 
and  not  one  half  of  them  knew  any  thing  about  him,  except  his  name. 
Many  of  them  were  full  of  religious  prejudice  against  him  and  his 
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works,  and  set  about  their  unwelcome  business  as  reluctantly,  almost, 
as  they  would  have  committed  theft.  Thus  between  those  who  had 
no  straw  to  make  their  bricks  withal,  and  those  who  regarded  the 
matter  as  profane,  the  class  was  sure  to  make  rather  ridiculous  work. 
It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  result  of  our  two 
weeks'  preparation.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  very  few  had  spread  their 
ideas  over  a  whole  sheet  of  paper :  a  still  smaller  number  showed  any 
mastery  of  their  subject ;  and,  by  a  majority,  poor  Will  was  sadly  be- 
labored and  abused.  For  my  own  part,  I  endeavored  to  give  him  his 
due,  so  far  as  a  boy  of  nineteen,  recently  familiar  with  the  subject,  and 
on  half  a  dozen  sheets,  could  do  so.  "  It  is,  however,  borne  in  upon 
my  mind,"  as  Jeanie  Deans  says,  that  I  did  not  make  many  proselytes, 
and  that  the  "  Swan  of  Avon"  owes  me  a  very  slight  debt  of  gratitude. 
His  title  to  immortality,  fortunately,  did  not  depend  on  my  defence. 
His  cause  has  been  tried  before  the  world  for  a  jury,  and  verdict  ren- 
dered in  his  favor.  When  the  day  comes  in  which  t,he  judgement 
shall  be  reversed  by  the  same  high  court,  the  trumpet  of  fame  shall 
have  forgotten  its  notes,  and  the  voice  of  praise  be  silenced  forever. 


torquemada: 


A    TALE    OF    THE    PENINSULAR    WAR. 

Translated  from  the  French. 

Lorsque  1'  on  a  dans  cette  guerre 
A  Burgos  charme  sa  Dona, 
Pendu  son  moine  a  Celada, 
On  arrive  a  Torquemada, 
Ou  1'  on  couche  par  terre. 

Song  of  the  French  Dragoons. 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  General,  who  had  just  dined,  "  I  see  no  need 
whatever  of  supplies." 

"  But,  General,  the  men  and  horses — " 

"  I  have  been  in  the  army  these  twenty  years,  sir,  and  I  have  never 
yet  made  myself  uneasy,  either  about  horses  or  men.  Besides,  I  do  n't 
like  insinuations." 

The  point  was  given  up,  and  we  again  took  up  our  line  of  march  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Our  Colonel  had  talked  of  supplies,  because 
he  wanted  to  go  to  bed.  He  passed  an  uncomfortable  night.  The 
Guerrillas  were  in  ambush  on  the  road.  We  had  hardly  proceeded 
three  miles,  when  the  firing  commenced.  From  amid  the  bushes, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ravines,  and  from  the  clefts  in  the  rocks  which 
skirted  the  road-side,  the  balls  whistled  round  us  to  our  hearts'  con- 
tent. Ever  and  anon,  we  saw  through  the  murky  darkness,  a  distant 
flash,  and,  before  the  report  reached  us,  a  man  fell  in  the  ranks. 
Thirty  or  forty  were  thus  left  in  the  road.  This  tiresome  serenade  did 
not  cease  till  day-break.  Overcome  by  fatigue,  I  had  fallen  asleep 
upon  my  horse,  when  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  loud  shouts  and 
bursts  of  laughter. 

"  Hurrah !     Bravo  !     Magnificent  scene  !" 

"  The  priest  is  defunct,  and  the  town  in  mourning !" 
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"  Look,  camarade,  look  l" 

This  last  exclamation  was  addressed  to  a  dragoon,  who  sat  with  his 
body  bent  forward  on  the  horse's  neck — his  feet  firm  in  the  stirrups, 
and  a  handful  of  the  mane  in  his  grasp.  The  dragoon  made  no 
reply  ;  he  was  a  corpse. 

The  soldiers  continued  to  clap  their  hands,  and  to  shout,  "  The 
priest  is  defunct,  and  the  town  in  mourning." 

I  stared  around,  and  thought  I  was  dreaming.  Before  us,  relieved 
against  the  blue  and  crimson  border  of  the  horizon,  rose  a  black, 
irregular  mass,  like  the  half-burnt  shells  of  a  huge  train  of  fire-works. 
It  was  Torquemada  ;  "  a  beautiful  little  town,"  according  to  the  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary ;  but  Lasalle's  division  had  passed  that  way. 

"  Land  of  wo  !"  said  an  old  quarter-master,  repeating  what  he  had 
before  learned  at  Burgos:  "  The  place  has  already  been  burnt  seven 
times  ;  this  makes  the  eighth.  That  's  why  they  call  it  Torquemada, 
the  burnt  tower.  It  is  the  home  of  all  the  Inquisitors  ;  I  fancy  the 
inhabitants  are  not  very  complaisant." 

In  the  mean  time,  we  approached  the  town.  Near  the  bridge,  some 
broken  palisades,  the  scattered  and  rusty  remains  of  fire-arms,  and  a 
few  naked  and  putrifying  carcasses,  proved  that  the  Spaniards  had 
defended  the  pass.  Now,  one  would  have  thought  peace  had  been 
declared.  Profound  silence  reigned  throughout  the  town.  At  the 
sound  of  our  drums  and  trumpets,  no  Spaniard  appeared  at  his  bal- 
cony to  salute  our  triumphal  entry  with  a  musquet  shot.  There  was 
no  one  in  the  streets  nor  in  the  public  squares ;  no  one  in  those  houses 
now  without  doors  or  windows ;  the  whole  population  had  emigrated. 

I  have  often  remarked  at  the  commencement  of  a  campaign,  the 
singular  impression  produced  upon  a  regiment  by  the  sight  of  the  first 
dead  bodies  they  meet ;  a  sudden  silence  through  the  ranks  ;  a  kind 
of  religious  recueillement.  At  this  silent  monition,  even  animals 
themselves  seem  to  reflect ;  the  horse  stops  short,  and  neighs.  But 
on  the  morrow,  one  becomes  accustomed  to  the  sight ;  and  if  a  con- 
script take  any  notice  of  the  corpses,  which  strew  the  way,  it  is  only 
to  curse  them  for  having  neither  boots  nor  clothes,  which  he  can  carry 
away  with  him.  But  on  entering  a  deserted  and  half-burnt  town,  one 
is  always  seized  with  a  feeling  of  gloom  and  terror.  The  absence  of 
all  life — the  utter  solitude  amid  the  streets  of  a  city,  and  its  multitude 
of  buildings,  is  strange  and  solemn  !  The  wonted  silence  of  the  tomb 
is  less  dismal  than  the  echo  of  the  horses'  hoofs  along  the  deserted 
street — amid  this  unnatural  solitude.  I  prefer  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.    Why  1    Were  I  a  poet,  I  could  tell  the 


reason 


I  entered  by  chance  into  a  house,  which  I  supposed  to  be  uninhab- 
ited like  the  rest.  High  and  low,  not  a  piece  of  furniture  left.  The 
French  had  bivouacked  in  the  hall,  if  I  might  judge  from  some  inscrip- 
tions in  charcoal  on  the  walls,  and  by  a  painting  of  the  Virgin,  with 
black  mustache,  and  a  pipe  in  her  mouth.  On  penetrating  into  a 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  which  doubtless  served  for  a  kitchen,  as  it 
had  a  chimney,  the  only  thing  which  indicates  a  kitchen  in  Spain, 
what  was  my  surprise  to  find  two  old  men,  and  a  boy  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  cowering  over  the  fire.  At  the  sound  of  my  sabre  trail- 
ing along  the  tiled  floor,  the  boy  crossed  himself  as  if  he  had  seen  the 
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devil,  and  ran  to  conceal  himself  behind  a  large  oaken  arm-chair,  just 
beneath  a  picture  of  the  Madonna. 

One  of  the  men  looked  sternly  at  me,  and,  without  rising  or  even 
taking  off  his  hat,  said  : 

"  Sir  Officer,  my  name  is  Antonio  Nunez.  This  is  my  brother,  the 
old  Alcaid  of  the  town.  Too  old  and  too  infirm  to  follow  his  fellow- 
citizens,  he  has  preferred  to  perish  here  in  his  own  house.  I  have 
remained  to  take  care  of  him,  and  this  boy  to  wait  upon  us." 

"  Why  did  not  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  remain  likewise  1" 

"  I  know  not — they  love  the  mountains,  when  the  nights  are  fair." 
And  a  smile  brightened  the  lank  and  yellow  countenance  of  the 
sick  man. 

At  this  moment  a  loud  noise  called  me  into  the  street,  and  I  beheld 
in  the  public  square,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  soldiers,  a  capuchin 
friar  on  horseback,  swearing  in  good  French,  and  damning  Spain  and 
Spaniards  in  terms  anything  but  Catholic.  The  monk's  hood  dis- 
guised an  aid-de-camp  of  General  Milhaud.  I  conducted  him  to  the 
Colonel,  whom  we  found  fast  asleep  upon  a  pallet  of  straw.  After  a 
few  questions  to  the  aid-de-camp, 

"  The  devil  take  the  devil !"  cried  he,  "  they  want  us  towards  Pa- 
lencia.  To  horse  !  Rapatier  will  remain  here  with  twenty-five  men 
to  protect  the  estafettes." 

Rapatier  shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  he  was  the  old  quarter-master, 
and  had  a  strong  dislike  to  burnt  cities. 

"  Land  of  wo !"  repeated  he,  curling  his  gray  mustache  ;  "  there 
is  not  even  water  here  to  drink."  And  he  pointed  to  the  dry  and 
sandy  bed  of  the  Pisnegra,  whose  water,  he  said,  had  been  sold  to  pay 
for  the  bridge.  I  showed  him  the  house  of  the  Alcaid,  and  hastened 
to  join  my  regiment,  which  was  already  galloping  on  towards  Palen- 
cia ;  and,  guided  by  the  sound  of  the  cannonade,  we  moved  on  with 
greater  speed  than  we  had  done  the  night  before,  under  the  sharp- 
shooting  of  the  guerrillas. 

We  arrived,  however,  too  late  ;  the  affair  was  nearly  over.  Towards 
the  left,  three  regiments  of  Spanish  Infantry,  formed  into  squares,  still 
held  out.  Fine  troops  were  they — at  a  distance  they  might  have  been 
taken  for  our  veteran  guard.  I  thought  the  onset  would  be  bloody. 
At  length,  they  were  driven  back  ;  we  followed  with  dreadful  havoc  to 
the  extremity  of  the  plain.  There  a  wall,  four  feet  high,  with  a  deep 
ravine  behind  it,  offered  a  barrier  to  the  pursuers,  and  a  shelter  to  the 
pursued.     They  all  disappeared,   and  left  us  astonished  at  our  victory. 

One  occurrence,  however,  amply  redeemed,  in  my  opinion,  the 
tarnished  glory  of  Spain.  A  young  drummer,  who  could  not  run  so 
fast  as  the  rest,  finding  us  close  upon  him  with  our  sabres,  stopped, 
and  in  order  to  save  his  life,  swung  his  cap  in  the  air,  and  shouted 
"  Viva  Napoleon!"  At  this,  an  officer  of  the  regiment  of  Cordova, 
(I  can  see  him  now)  who  was  already  astride  the  wall  and  out  of 
danger,  sprang  back  into  the  field,  and  passing  his  sword  through  the 
drummer's  body,  shouted,  "  muera  el  traidor  !"  (death  to  the  traitor) 
and  was  instantly  cut  to  pieces  by  our  sabres. 

Such  is  the  character  of  this  people  ;  at  times,  a  whole  regiment  is 
not  worth  a  single  man  ;  at  times,  a  single  man  is  worth  a  whole  regi- 
ment. We  had  soon  after  another  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
vol.  in.  28 
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moral  courage  and  contempt  of  death,  which  a  Spaniard  can  exhibit, 
when  acting  alone  and  for  himself. 

When  we  returned  to  Torquemada,  Rapatier  was  no  longer  there. 
The  Colonel,  supposing  he  had  gone  with  his  twenty-five  dragoons,  to 
escort  some  convoy,  retired  to  bed.  I  went  into  the  chamber  of  the 
old  Alcaid. 

"  Where  are  our  dragoons  V 

"  Far  away,  all  together,"  replied  Nunez,  with  an  emphatic  tone. 
And  then,  as  if  to  avoid  all  farther  questions,  he  hastened  to  pass  the 
usual  Spanish  compliment :  "  The  whole  house  is  at  your  disposal, — 
but  there  is  nothing  in  it." 

Luckily,  French  soldiers  are  endowed  with  a  marvelous  instinct  for 
finding  something  in  houses  when  there  is  nothing.  They  had  already 
spread  like  a  swarm  of  ants  into  every  corner  of  the  town,  exploring 
cellars  and  garrets,  and  ferreting  out  the  most  secret  nooks.  From 
the  kitchen  where  I  was,  I  could  see  them  in  the  garden,  marching 
round  and  round,  and  sounding  the  earth  with  the  rods  of  their  car- 
bines. Suddenly,  one  of  them  paused  near  the  window,  in  a  corner 
where  the  earth  had  been  lately  dug  up,  and  shouted  : 

"  A  treasure  !  a  treasure  !  I  found  it — I  found  it !" 

The  rest  immediately  gathered  round,  and,  forming  a  semicircle, 
began  to  throw  up  the  earth  with  spades.  Soon,  one  of  the  diggers 
met  with  an  obstacle ;  all  sprang  forward  at  once,  and  the  foremost 
grasped  a  cold,  lifeless  hand ;  then  an  arm  appeared  ;  then  a  head ; 
then  a  whole  dragoon  ;  two — three — four — the  entire  detachment. 
They  were,  indeed,  all  together ;  the  Spaniard  had  told  the  truth ;  all, 
all  with  their  throats  cut. 

I  cannot  describe  the  astonishment — the  rage  of  the  soldiers.  I 
examined  the  countenances  of  our  hosts.  Nunez  was  smoking  a 
cigar,  and  gazed  upon  the  scene  with  all  the  indifference  of  a  grave- 
digger  eating  his  breakfast.  The  boy  was  stirring  up  the  fire,  and, 
upon  the  stone  bench,  the  tawny  Alcaid,  wrapped  in  his  brown  cloak, 
motionless  and  stern,  looked  like  an  ancient  statue,  bronzed  with 
smoke. 

In  an  instant,  the  house  was  filled  with  dragoons,  and  resounded 
with  imprecations  and  menaces.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  entreaties, 
the  Alcaid,  his  brother,  and  the  little  boy  would  have  been  buried 
alive  in  the  place  from  which  the  dead  soldiery  had  just  been  taken. 
All  my  efforts  were  hardly  sufficient  to  restrain  them  until  the  Colonel 
was  awakened.  There  in  the  kitchen  itself,  and  in  sight  of  the  heap 
of  dead  bodies,  the  Spaniards  were  arraigned  before  a  kind  of  extem- 
poraneous court-martial. 

"  Who  murdered  these  dragoons  ?" 

The  Alcaid  deigned  no  reply. 

"  Who  murdered  these  dragoons  1" 

The  boy  was  silent. 

"  Were  I  to  take  my  oath  that  I  did  not  do  it,  you  would  not  believe 
me  ;"  said  Nunez  calmly  ; — "  it  was  I." 

"  Thou  alone  V 

"  Yes.  The  French  found  brandy  and  became  intoxicated,  and  I 
cut  their  throats.  Last  night,  this  child  saw  them  all  asleep  up  stairs ; 
and  this  morning  he  helped  me  to  bury  them.     But  whilst  with  this 
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knife,"  (and  here  he  drew  forth  an  enormous  navaja,  two  feet  in 
length,)  "  I  avenged  my  country,  Perico  was  here  with  my  brother. 
If  a  crime  has  been  committed,  I  alone  am  guilty." 

"  Hombre  !"  cried  the  old  Alcaid  sternly  ;  "  it  was  by  my  command 
the  deed  was  done  !"  Then  making  an  effort  to  rise,  he  continued  ; 
"  Put  us  both  to  death ;  and  let  every  true  Spaniard  follow  our  ex- 
ample !" 

"  Alcaid,"  said  the  Colonel,  yawning,  "  you  shall  be  hung,  both 
you  and  your  brother." 

"  So  I  thought,"  replied  Nunez. 

A  little  beyond  Torquemada,  on  the  road  to  Valladolid,  stands  a 
large  cross,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  trees ;  this  spot  was  chosen  as 
the  place  of  execution.  Attended  by  an  escort  of  fifty  men,  the 
Alcaid  marched  forward  with  a  proud  air,  and  a  firm  step,  notwith- 
standing the  pain  of  his  gouty  foot.  Nunez  supported  him,  and  Per- 
ico, faithful  even  to  death,  followed  his  masters,  bearing  the  ladder 
and  cords.  When  the  procession  reached  the  foot  of  the  cross,  the 
Alcaid  fell  upon  his  knees.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  prayer,  Nunez 
approached  Captain  Davin,  who  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the 
execution. 

"  It  is  my  elder  brother  ;  the  Alcaid  of  this  town  ;  by  this  double 
title,  I  owe  him  respect  and  honor  until  death.  Forbid,  I  beseech 
you,  that  any  one  of  your  men  should  lay  hands  upon  Don  Jose 
Nunez  de  Quintana." 

"  Arrange  matters  as  you  please,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  but  be  quick  ; 
I  dont  like  such  expeditions." 

Nunez  embraced  his  brother,  and  then  —  hung  him. 

But  how  Nunez  was  to  be  hung  was  another  question.  Not  one  of 
those  soldiers,  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  so  furious,  would  per- 
form the  part  of  an  executioner. 

"  That  is  not  my  trade." 

"  I  never  was  a  hangman." 

"  Only  shoot  him,  and  it 's  all  very  well." 

During  this  discussion,  Nunez  stood  waiting  at  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
and  not  understanding  the  scruples  of  the  soldiery,  he  cried  out,  "  You 
need  not  fear ;"  and  passing  the  rope  round  his  neck,  he  called  Perico, 
who  mounted  the  ladder,  and  launched  him,  as  the  saying  is,  into 
eternity. 

There  were  brave  soldiers  there,  but  not  a  single  gendarme.  Sadly 
and  silently  we  returned  to  Torquemada,  and  Perico  followed,  bearing 
the  ladder. 

"  Why  fatigue  yourself  so?"  said  I  to  him  ;  "  leave  that  ladder." 

The  boy  looked  at  me,  placed  the  ladder  against  a  tree,  and  began 
to  ascend. 

"  Well,  what  are  you  doing  now?  There  is  no  one  else  to  be  hung." 

"  I  thought  my  turn  had  come,"  replied  he,  tranquilly. 

"  No,  my  little  friend ;  we  do  not  wish  to  hang  you." 

"  As  God  pleases  !" 

And  he  returned  to  Torquemada  with  us.  He  saw  us  replace  in 
their  grave,  the  poor  old  Rapatier  and  his  twenty-five  comrades. 

The  next  morning  he  was  gone  ;  he  had  fled,  taking  with  him  the 
knife  of  Nunez. 
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Midsummer  now  o'er  all  the  land  bore  sway  ; 
The  merry  farmers  toiled  among  the  hay ; 
Till  a  dark  cloud  heaven's  canopy  o'erspread, 
And  from  the  rain  all  to  their  coverts  fled. 
The  ice-punch  lover  to  the  tavern  flies ; 
The  lazy  tippler  to  the  grogshop  hies ; 
Paddy  with  fish-pole  seeks  the  mill-pond  shores, 
"  Becase  it  rains  too  hard  to  work  out-doors ;" 
The  industrious  farmer  in-door  work  pursues, 
Or  reads  a,  useful  book,  or  cons  the  news. 

Two  youthful  swains,  with  taste  for  learning  fired, 
With  slates  and  pencils  to  the  barn  retired, 
Resolved  to  spend  their  precious  time  by  rule, 
And  keep  by  practice  what  they  gained  at  school. 
Upon  the  soft,  sweet-scented,  new-mown  hay, 
They  sat  incumbent,  or  reclining  lay. 
Their  pencils  moved  with  love-directed  art, 
And  marked  their  slates  with  dictates  of  the  heart. 

JAMES. 

While  genial  rain  falls  pattering  on  the  roof, 
And  we  from  care  and  labor  are  aloof, 
To  love  and  friendship  sacred  be  our  time, 
And  tried  our  talents  at  alternate  rhyme. 
A  turkey  I  against  a  goose  will  stake, 
That  of  the  two  the  better  verse  I  '11  make  ; 
And  when  the  experiment  is  fairly  tried, 
Which  best  succeeds  the  parson  shall  decide. 

JOHN. 

1  with  your  challenge  heartily  will  close, 
Nor  fear  to  be  outdone  in  verse  or  prose. 
To  fix  the  game,  the  bet  and  umpire  's  thine  ; 
To  announce  the  theme  for  friendly  contest  mine. 
We  both  are  lovers  ;  let  us  each  rehearse 
His  mistress'  charms  in  simple,  pastoral  verse. 
You  shall  begin  in  your  loved  Sarah's  praise, 
While  I  to  lovely  Mary  tune  my  lays. 

JAMES. 

Nature,  my  Sarah's  beauteous  cheeks  to  adorn, 
Has  stolen  blushes  from  the  rising  morn ; 
The  stars  less  brilliant  sparkle  in  the  skies, 
.Shorn  of  their  brightness  to  illume  her  eyes  ; 
Her  lips  outvie  the  ruddy  damask  rose  ; 
Those  opening  lips  the  richest  pearls  disclose; 
The  healthful  sweets,  her  balmy  breath  exhales. 
Add  tenfold  fragrance  to  the  spicy  gales. 

JOHN. 

To  paint  my  Mary's  beauties  would  require 
Pope's  tuneful  melody  with  Milton's  fire, 
Genius  of  Shakspeare,  Shenstone's  lovesick  lay, 
Waller's  smooth  warbling,  sprightliness  of  Gay. 
None  of  these  powers,  alas  !  to  me  belong — 
Vain  are  all  efforts  in  descriptive  song 
To  show  her  image  vividly  impressed. 
As  in  a  mirror,  in  my  faithful  breast. 

JAMES. 

But  what  are  all  the  charms  of  form  or  face 

To  mental  purity  and  mental  grace  ? 

In  Sarah,  virtue,  piety  divine, 

Rule  in  the  heart,  and  through  the  features  shine. 
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From  zealot's  fire  and  lukewarm  languor  free, 

She  lives  religion  in  humility. 

To  sacred  duty  all  her  actions  tend — 

The  rich  one's  pattern,  and  the  poor  one's  friend. 

JOHN. 

Such,  too,  is  Mary — in  her  soul  conspire 
Not  earthquake,  rushing  wind  and  flaming  fire ; 
But  she  has  made  the  better,  holier  choice 
Of  reason's  and  religion's  still,  small  voice. 
This  whispers  her  temptation's  wiles  to  shun  ; 
With  modest  step  the  Christian  race  to  run ; 
And,  while  to  earth  all  due  respect  is  given, 
To  place  her  last,  her  brightest  hopes  in  Heaven, 

JAMES. 

What,  like  a  lovely  virgin,  can  disarm 

Bad  habits  of  their  deadly  power  to  charm  ? 

Erewhile  tobacco,  with  a  hankering  rude 

And  taste  depraved,  I  snuffed  and  smoked  and  chewed  ; 

Till  Sarah  with  a  serious  look  exclaimed, 

"  Indians,  to  use  it,  ought  to  be  ashamed." 

One  gentle  hint  from  Sarah  was  enough — 

Away  I  threw  cigars,  pipes,  pigtail,  snuff. 

JOHN. 

Old  Deacon  Clod,  our  church's  tottering  prop, 
You  know,  takes  now  and  then  an  ardent  drop, 
To  raise  his  spirits  high  o'er  flesh  and  sense, 
And  wet  his  eyes  with  tears  of  penitence. 
With  him  I  labored  and  with  him  I  drank, 
Till  Mary  rallied  me  in  language  frank. 
Now  I  no  more  the  poisonous  mixture  stir, 
And  temperance  is  my  goddess,  next  to  her. 

JAMES. 

Sarah  and  I,  with  an  invention  quick, 

Played  the  New-Yorkers  a  keen  Yankee  trick. 

A  lot  of  hats  and  bonnets  she  had  made, 

With  bright  N«w-England  straw  of  finest  braid ; 

With  them  to  Gotham  city  I  repaired, 

Called  them  "  new  English  ;"  belles  and  dandies  stared  ; 

With  eager  haste  to  purchase  them  they  strive, 

At  fifteen  dollars,  which  are  dear  at  five. 

JOHN. 

Erewhile  my  Mary  made  a  fine  rich  cheese, 
Whose  flavor  could  the  daintiest  palate  please ; 
To  emporium,  which  they  "  literary"  call, 
I  carried  it  to  grace  a  festal  hall ; 
With  one  from  Britain's  island  side  by  side 
'T  was  placed — by  British  and  by  Yankees  tried, 
Not  knowing  whence  it  came — old  John  Bull's  dairy 
Obtained  that  credit,  which  was  due  to  Mary. 
******* 

Their  Eclogue  finished  to  their  own  content, 
With  eager  haste  they  to  the  parson  went. 
The  parson  read  it  o'er  and  o'er,  and  smiled, 
And  thus  addressed  the  swains  in  accents  mild  : 
"  Between  the  two  I  cannot  make  a  choice  ; 
Both  parts  are  good,  both  very  good,  for  boys. 
When  all  are  ready,  I  shall  happy  be 
To  tie  the  nuptial  knot  and  —  take  my  fee." 
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THE    WHITE    SULPHUR    SPRINGS. 

An  Excursion  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  Virginia. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  NEW-ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

In  company  with  a  very  dear  invalid  friend  from  Louisiana,  I  started, 
July  10th,  for  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  Virginia.  As  this  is  the 
Saratoga  of  the  South,  and,  next  to  that  resort,  the  most  frequented  and 
fashionable  watering  place  in  the  United  States,  I  would  hope  that  a 
brief  account  of  my  trip  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers. 

The  first  stage  of  the  journey  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
on  the  Ohio,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Guyandotte,  a  small  stream,  which 
enters  the  Ohio  from  the  Virginia  side,  after  a  course  of  no  great 
length.  This  we  accomplished  in  the  steam-boat  Guyandotte,  with  a 
company  of  the  customary  assortment  of  Ohio  passengers.  The 
western  country,  taken  together,  is  the  most  romantic  region  I  have 
seen.  Its  fertile  soil,  its  charming  configuration,  its  graceful  hills 
and  sheltered  vallies,  its  bright  verdure,  its  earth  and  sky,  promise  fer- 
tility of  romance  and  song  in  its  inhabitants.  But  after  uncommon 
chances  for  observation  on  the  great  rivers  of  the  west,  I  think  I  can 
pronounce,  that  the  people,  at  least  the  people  who  travel  in  steam- 
boats, are  not  imbued  in  the  least  either  with  romanticity  or  poetry  by 
the  air  they  breathe,  or  the  vision  of  their  beautiful  country. 

Eternal  cards,  eternal  politics,  eternal  gossip  touching  pecuniary 
speculations,  and  eternal  narratives  of  courtships  and  marriages,  on 
the  principle  of  speculation,  constitute  the  burden  of  all  the  conversa- 
tions. The  steam-boat  travelers  have  as  little  ideality,  or  love  of 
sacred  song,  or  any  other  aptitude,  save  that  of  money  making,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  last  novel,  and  the  provincial  western  theatres, 
as  the  most  entirely  matter-of-fact  being  could  desire.  But  the  charm- 
ing shores  of  the  beautiful  river,  in  their  swelling  hills  and  their 
rich  verdure,  still  opened  before  us  a  volume,  the  contemplation  of 
which  can  never  tire.  The  delicious  reverie  inspired  by  seeing  these 
fresh  landscapes,  and  these  mild  summer  clouds  glide  by  us,  as  we 
mount  from  point  to  point,  yields  a  calm  and  soothing  series  of  sensa- 
tions, that  always  do  me  good,  "  like  a  medicine." 

From  the  landing  at  Guyandotte,  to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  is, 
as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  (for  I  kept  no  other  record,)  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles.  In  the  whole  distance,  we  pass  but  four 
collections  of  dwellings  worthy  to  be  called  villages.  The  village  at 
the  landing,  though  in  a  very  rich  alluvion,  is  one  of  the  most  incon- 
siderable on  the  Ohio.  The  next  village,  Barboursville,  the  county 
town  of  the  county,  though  with  the  customary  appendages  of  a  town, 
is  as  inconsiderable  as  Guyandotte.  But  in  this  wild  and  unsettled 
region,  one  is  surprised  to  find  an  excellent  road,  so  well  graded,  so 
smooth  and  safe,  that  we  galloped  up  and  down  the  hills  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  with  teams  of  horses  by  no  means  well 
broken,  at  full  speed,  and  without  apprehension,  though  our  course 
lay  over  two  considerable  mountains,  separating  the  waters  of  the 
Guyandotte  from  those  of  the  Kenhawa. 

Having  descended  the  second  mountain,  we  enter  the  valley  of  the 
Kenhawa.     Of  all  the   tributaries  of  the  Ohio.  J  consider  this  decid- 
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edly  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  It  rolls  a  broad,  uniform,  calm,  and 
majestic  current  by  clean  shores,  through  a  wide  and  most  fertile  allu- 
vion, and  between  two  mountains  that  present  an  aspect  of  most 
delicious  verdure  and  coolness,  opening,  like  the  vast  covers  of  a  port- 
folio, a  volume  of  charming  landscapes,  on  which  the  eye  dwells  with 
unsatiated  satisfaction. 

Charlestown,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Kenhawa,  is  a  neat  and 
considerable  village,  sixty  miles,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Every  one  knows,  that  it  is  the  most  considerable 
saline  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  furnishing,  in  common  years,  I  believe, 
more  than  a  million  bushels  of  salt.  The  manufacture  is  of  the  sim- 
plest and  coarsest  process.  Troughs,  hollowed  from  the  trunks  of 
huge  trees,  are  the  chief  vessels.  The  water  is  found  directly  along 
the  margin  of  the  river,  and  is  obtained  through  perforations,  made  by 
boring  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  in  depth.  It  is  raised  into  vats 
by  pumps  worked  by  horse  and  steam  power,  and  is  thence  distributed 
into  evaporatories,  where  it  is  evaporated  by  furnaces,  heated  by  coal, 
dug  from  the  mountains,  which  rise  on  either  hand  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  river. 

The  manufactories  are  seen  at  short  intervals  on  either  shore  of 
the  river,  for  ten  miles  above  Charlestown.  The  very  air,  for  this  dis- 
tance, is  blackened,  and  rendered  unpleasant  to  the  lungs  and  the 
senses,  by  the  fumes  of  decomposed  salt  and  burning  pit  coal.  I 
have  not  before  observed  anthracite  coal  in  the  western  country.  But 
this  coal,  to  my  eye,  seemed  of  that  class. 

During  this  distance,  the  stage-road  is  directly  along  the  banks  of 
the  Kenhawa,  through  a  level,  fertile  alluvion,  showing,  beside  its  salt- 
works, as  fine  fields  of  corn  and  grass  as  will  any  where  be  seen. 
You  may  possibly  have  read  of  the  mansion  of  Nimrod  Buckskin, 
Esq.  situated  in  this  delightful  valley.  My  friend  and  myself  looked 
out  with  the  solicitude  of  gold-seekers  for  his  residence.  The  nearest 
resemblance  to  it  we  could  find,  was  in  Ruffher's  stage  establishment — 
a  fine  brick  house,  embowered  in  trees  and  grape-vines,  with  a  noble 
apiary,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Charlestown.  We  regretted 
to  see  the  family  mansion  of  the  worthy  old  Cohoe  desecrated  to  the 
uses  of  a  hotel.  The  fields  of  this  western  man  of  Uz  we  could  not 
discover  nearer  than  four  or  five  miles  from  the  mansion.  But  there 
were  there,  I  should  suppose,  more  than  a  thousand  acres  of  the  finest 
corn  and  grass,  I  have  any  where  seen,  in  one  continued  enclo- 
sure. In  regard  to  the  wood,  the  school-house  and  church,  identified 
with  the  loves  and  marriage  of  Nimrod  Buckskin,  jun.  and  his  fair 
Yankee  Kate,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  there  is  hiatus  in  Mss. 
valcle  deflendus,  the  said  objects  being  no  where  to  be  descried,  by 
the  search  of  our  keenest  optics,  of  a  fashion  to  furnish  any  adequate 
vraisemblance  to  those  we  expected  to  find. 

The  stage  route,  after  conducting  us  through  this  rich  and  well 
inhabited  valley,  generally  about  three  miles  in  width,  begins  to  ascend 
a  more  precipitous  region,  the  Kenhawa  here  dashing  along  over  a 
rocky  bed,  and  still  rolling  beneath  the  road.  Some  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight  miles  above  Charlestown,  we  reach  the  Falls  of  the  Ken- 
hawa— one  of  those  charmingly  romantic  spots,  which  fill  the  eye  and 
the  heart,  and  which  instantly  engrave  so  deep  an  impression  upon 
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the  memory,  as  can  never  be  erased.  This  quiet  vale,  of  perhaps  four 
miles  in  circumference,  is  a  basin,  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  that 
enclose  it  on  every  side  save  that  through  which  the  Kenhawa  winds 
its  way  ;  and  there,  a  peak  of  imposing  elevation  seems  to  be  moving 
down  by  some  power  of  machinery,  to  fill  the  chasm  in  that  direction. 
The  tavern  is  kept  by  a  good-natured  chunk  of  a  man,  who,  like 
Sancho,  casts  a  shadow  of  nearly  the  same  altitude,  when  lying  down, 
as  when  standing  erect.  He  was  obliging  almost  to  annoyance  and 
officiousness,  as,  I  may  remark  in  passing,  are  all  the  landlords  on 
these  new  routes,  where  passing  has  recently  been  let  in  upon  the  sol- 
itudes, like  light  in  ancient  fable  upon  the  tenants  of  the  lower  regions. 

The  falls  are  created  by  a  flat  ledge  of  great  extent,  over  one  ex- 
tremity of  which  the  river  tumbles  in  an  irregular  cascade,  I  should 
judge,  about  fifty  feet  in  perpendicular  descent.  From  the  white  foam 
of  the  abyss,  ascends  a  constant  cloud  of  mist.  Some  mills  are  driven 
by  the  water-power  of  the  falls,  and  an  indefinite  number  more  might 
be  established.  In  high  stages  of  the  river,  steam  navigation  is  com- 
plete from  this  point  to  the  Ohio  ;  and  no  place,  that  I  have  seen,  pre- 
sents more  manufacturing  facilities.  In  the  crevices  of  the  vast  flat 
rock,  that  forms  this  singular  dam  of  the  river,  I  gathered  eleven  vari- 
eties of  flowers,  some  of  them  of  exquisite  beauty.  On  the  shore  near 
our  tavern,  was  a  little  island  in  the  lake  above  the  falls,  rendered 
difficult  of  access  by  ravines.  It  was  covered  with  the  shrub,  which 
fringes  the  New-England  rivers,  called  button-wood,  whose  delightfully 
fragrant  flowers,  perfumed  the  atmosphere.  The  red-winged  black- 
birds, instinctively  inspired  with  a  consciousness  of  security,  have 
here  reared  their  young  by  hundreds.  How  forcibly  did  all  this 
remind  me  of  the  scenes  and  pursuits  of  my  young  days,  when  the 
vernal  holiday  sent  us  forth,  in  buoyant  companies,  to  hunt  the  nests  of 
these  beautiful  marauders  upon  the  New-England  corn-fields,  built  in 
clumps  of  these  fragrant  button-woods  !  A  deep,  soothing  hum  of 
these  falls  inspires  sleep  at  the  house  of  our  host,  as  though  it  were 
on  the  shores  of  the  sea. 

I  should  not  have  forgotten,  that  in  the  the  midst  of  the  salines,  on 
the  road  to  these  falls,  is  the  famous  burning  spring.  It  rises  in  a 
plain,  some  forty  paces  from  the  river,  in  a  small  circular  basin,  where 
the  muddy  water  continually  boils  up,  as  though  urged  by  a  strong 
fire  below.  A  shovel  of  coals  applied  just  above  the  surface  of  this 
water,  kindles  a  fire,  in  appearance  like  that  which  flashes  on  fat, 
while  cooking.  It  is  a  copious  escape  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  burns  on, 
until  blown  out. 

Above  the  falls,  where  we  spent  the  second  night  of  our  excursion, 
the  river,  dammed  up  by  this  vast  ledge,  spreads  into  a  beautiful  lake. 
Above  this  lake,  the  Kenhawa,  now  clearly  a  mountain  stream,  forks 
into  New  river,  and  Gauley  river.  We  cross  the  latter  over  a  toll- 
bridge,  where,  to  our  astonishment,  the  great  state  of  Virginia  demands 
six  and  a  quarter  cents  of  each  stage-passenger,  beside  the  customary 
stage  fare.  Some  of  our  passengers,  full-blooded  descendants  of  the 
old  dominion,  at  first,  most  seditiously  refused  to  pay  the  tithe.  But 
we  finally  yielded  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  and  passed  the  bridge, 
our  fellow-travelers  ironically  chanting  the  Negro  eulogy — "  Old  Vir- 
ginia never  tire." 
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Above  the  falls  we  soon  began  to  ascend  the  ranges  of  the  Laurel 
mountains.  New  river  rolled  along  at  our  feet,  six  or  seven  hundred 
feet  perpendicularly  below  us,  presenting  a  sublime  chasm  between 
mountains  on  either  shore,  here  showing  between  them  a  bandeau 
marked  off  into  alternate  compartments  of  foamy  whiteness,  and  there 
of  deep  cerulean,  reaching  the  ear  in  the  hollow  murmur  of  the  waters. 
Mountain  eagles,  looking  down  from  their  aerial  elevations  on  the  lone- 
ly stream  below,  are  the  only  visible  tenants  of  life  in  these  mountain 
solitudes. 

Having  wound  along  the  brink  of  this  chasm  for  some  miles,  the 
driver  advertised  us  to  stop,  and  look  at  the  "  Hawk's  Nest."  We  dis- 
mounted, and  followed  him  a  few  paces,  in  a  worn  footpath,  to  the  brink 
of  the  chasm.  We  found  ourselves  on  a  projecting  parapet  of  the  cliff, 
jutting  out  of  it  like  a  pulpit  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  over  the  stream, 
rolling  in  its  deep  bed  below.  The  beholder  instinctively  grasps  the 
shrubs,  as  he  looks  down  from  the  projecting  eagle's  eyrie,  suspended, 
as  it  were,  in  the  air,  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  chasm  beneath  him. 
The  river  comes  foaming  along  between  the  mountains,  presenting 
scenery  alike  sublime,  terrific  and  solitary.  I  question  if  any  person 
could  look  down  from  this  detached  point  in  the  air,  upon  the  stream 
below,  for  any  length  of  time,  without  being  rendered  giddy  by  the 
prospect.  Whether  awe-struck,  or  terror-struck,  I  say  not :  but  our  fel- 
low travelers  instinctively  fell  on  their  knees,  when  they  looked  over  the 
point  of  rock  upon  the  sublime  spectacle  of  this  stream  threading  its 
dark  way  along  the  chasm  between  the  mountains  at  such  a  prodigious 
depth  below.  The  traveler  does  not  often  see  such  a  vision  of  terror 
and  grandeur  as  this  spectacle  pre'sents. 

From  this  point,  forty  or  fifty  miles,  to  Lewisburg,  the  whole  distance 
is  an  ascent  or  descent  of  mountains.  Mountaineers  have  fixed  along 
this  new  route,  allured  by  the  passing ;  and  are  either  taverners,  or 
people  who  furnish  them  supplies.  You  are  strongly  reminded  by  the 
meanness  of  the  corn,  the  hard  gravely  soil,  and  the  sterility  of  the 
landscape,  that  you  are  at  every  step  departing  from  the  fertile  West, 
the  last  traces  of  which  are  seen  in  the  rich  vale  of  the  Kenhawa. 
This  region,  however,  abundantly  furnishes  venison,  rattle  snakes,  and 
a  species  of  laurel,  now  in  full  blossom,  and  yielding  the  most  beautiful 
clusters  of  flowers  that  are  seen  in  the  American  forest.  The  moun- 
tain taverners  are  moreover  exceedingly  hospitable  and  attentive,  with 
a  full  measure  of  Yankee  curiosity. 

Lewisburg,  the  county  town  of  Alleghany  county,  is  a  considerable 
village,  nine  miles  west  of  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  a  sort  of  metrop- 
olis of  the  stage  contractors  on  the  route.  A  few  miles  east  of  this 
place  we  pass  the  Greenbriar,  a  stream  of  the  Kenhawa,  whose  allu- 
vial banks  show  a  number  of  tolerably  fertile  farms.  On  all  the  route, 
from  the  falls  of  the  Kenhawa  to  this  place,  though  in  the  middle  of 
July,  we  were  struck  with  the  surprising  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween these  elevated  regions  and  the  Ohio  valley.  The  morning  of  our 
travel  from  Lewisburg  to  the  springs,  it  was  even  uncomfortably  cold.  ■ 

The  springs  are  situated  in  a  narrow  vale  between  the  spurs  of  the 
Laurel  mountains.  They  rise  on  the  gentle  acclivity  of  a  knoll  leaving 
a  sloping  area  of  a  few  acres,  beautifully  and  tastefully  shaded  by  the 
vol.  m.  29 
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noble  native  oaks.  At  the  western  extremity  of  this  shaded  level,  a 
clear  stream  chases  along  its  pebbly  bed,  into  which  the  water  of  the 
White  Sulphur  Spring  empties,  supplying  in  its  passage  a  suite  of  bath- 
ing rooms.  The  arrangements  for  visiters  consist  of  an  eating-house, 
a  house  containing  a  ball-room,  &c.  and  some  offices  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  square,  two  sides  of  which  are  made  by  cottages,  some 
of  them  neat  and  continuous  ones,  of  brick,  shaded  by  trees  at  the  foot 
of  the  knoll.  Others  are  frame  cottages,  painted  white,  and  not  a  few 
are  true  west-country  log-cabins  of  the  rudest  construction.  The 
whole,  I  should  think,  might  number  as  high  as  fifty.  The  furniture  of 
these  cottages  is  extremely  simple,  being  two  or  three  rude  chairs  and 
as  many  mattresses.  Even  the  two  larger  buildings,  occupied  as  an 
eating-room  and  ball-room,  are  plain,  white  frame  buildings,  no  ways 
conspicuous,  or  ornamented.  The  chief  spring,  or  well,  is  covered 
with  a  lofty  circular  dome,  or  cupola,  supported  by  plain  columns,  giv- 
ing it  an  air  of  simple  majesty.  The  water  rises  in  a  sort  of  oblong 
curb,  as  transparent  as  air,  and  yields  out  a  most  offensive  odor  of  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  gas,  which,  in  the  air  of  the  evening,  I  could  plainly 
and  disagreeably  perceive  in  my  cottage.  It  was  at  first  extremely  un- 
pleasant to  my  taste,  though  Mr.  Wirt  is  said  to  have  pronounced  it 
"  nutty,  nectareous,"  &c.  It  is  supposed  to  be  highly  salutary  in  cutane- 
ous affections,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  and  similar  complaints.  It  has 
a  strong,  sweetish,  mineral  taste,  and  appears  wholly  destitute  of  the 
pungency  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  panaceum  of  the  place,  I  sus- 
pect, after  all,  is  the  pure,  cool  mountain  air,  (I  was  never  conscious  of 
breathing  a  purer,)  and  the  shaking  of  the  long  passage  over  the  moun- 
tains necessary  to  reach  it.  Indeed,  so  cool  was  the  temperature, 
that,  at  this  season,  so  sultry  in  the  lowlands,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  have 
a  fire  kindled  in  my  room  every  night  and  morning  of  my  stay.  The 
visiters  were  chiefly  from  the  South  and  South-west,  the  greatest  num- 
ber Virginians,  next  Carolinians,  and  after  them  Louisianians.  A 
great  proportion  seemed  to  be  real  invalids,  though  there  was  not  want- 
ing the  customary  sprinkling  of  beaux,  belles,  huge  sleeves,  ultra  caps, 
and  fine  lady  gear.  Among  the  ladies,  I  noticed  two  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  apparently  indisposed  to  much  communication  with  the  oth- 
er visiters ;  but  with  forms  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  countenances 
of  great  interest. 

The  ball-room  was  lighted,  and  a  band  of  music  in  attendance  every 
evening.  Some  fashionable  Washington  stars,  and  a  great  number  of 
members  of  Congress  were  already  here,  and  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, General  Jackson,  and  other  famed  personages,  were  expected. 
Precisely  the  same  finery,  fashion  and  pretension  as  at  Saratoga,  were 
seen  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  isolated  cottages  and  the  free  and  easy  air  of  every  thing  in  and 
about  the  rural  establishment,  the  haughty  and  erect  stateliness  of  the 
men,  and  the  abject  suppleness  of  the  servants,  all  formed  a  strong  con- 
trast, inexplicable  in  words,  but  instantly  comprehended  by  the  eye,  be- 
tween the  modes  of  the  South  and  the  North,  as  compared  with  my  re- 
membrances of  Saratoga. 

The  eating  was  as  simple  and  Spartan  as  would  be  enjoined  by  the 
most  careful  physician  upon  his  dyspeptic  patient ;  and  so  keen  was  the 
appetite,  stimulated  by  this  mountain  air,  that,  unless  the  guest  had  a 
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private  servant,  or  a  bribed  one  of  the  establishment,  he  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  lose  his  meals.     Price  of  board  was  eight  dollars  per  week. 

I  noticed  some  instances  of  rudeness  in  repelling  the  eagerness  of 
visiters  to  inquire  about  the  progress  of  the  cholera  in  New-York, 
manifested  by  southern  gentlemen  reading  papers  and  letters  just  re- 
ceived by  the  mail,  which  seemed  to  me  to  indicate  a  discourtesy,  that 
I  should  hardly  have  expected  from  Virginians  of  the  higher  class. 
Some  young  gentlemen,  too,  with  packs  of  hounds  at  their  heels  (one 
numbered  fifty-two  of  those  animals  in  his  train,)  furnished  me  a  sort  of 
clue  to  the  pressure  of  the  tariff  upon  Virginia. 

On  the  whole,  if  health  alone  were  the  object,  I  have  seen  no  point 
in  our  country,  which  I  would  sooner  recommend  to  an  invalid,  than 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs.  Of  the  Hot  Sulphur,  the  Red  Sulphur, 
and  the  Salt  Sulphur  Springs,  all  in  this  vicinity,  and  resorted  to  as  oc- 
casional changes  to  diversify  the  scenery  and  the  medical  influence  of 
these  waters,  I  cannot  speak,  not  having  visited  them.  But  each,  as 
usual,  had  its  vouchers,  its  list  of  cures,  and  its  certificates  of  recom- 
mendation. Nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely,  that  Fashion,  in  some  of  her 
vagary  humors,  may  one  day  transfer  the  ascendant  influence  of  the 
White  Sulphur  to  some  of  these. 

At  present,  so  great  is  the  reputation  of  these  waters,  and  so  growing 
the  annual  resort  to  them,  that  we  had  it  from  unquestionable  authori- 
ty, that  the  owner,  Mr.  Caldwell,  had  been  offered  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  establishment.  The  number  of  visiters,  when 
we  arrived  there,  was  nearly  two  hundred,  and  was  constantly  increas- 
ing. 

I  was  surprised,  that  fashion  and  ennui,  and  the  listless  indolence  of 
a  watering  place  had  not  yet  suggested,  to  the  ladies  and  the  beaux, 
promenades  in  the  glens  and  on  the  mountain  sides,  so  rich  in  botan- 
ical and  floral  treasures.  I  shall  long  remember  the  pleasure  I  experi- 
enced in  my  lonely  walks  in  these  regions.  In  one  of  them,  in  a  remote 
stroll  in  the  woods,  I  came  upon  a  deserted  habitation,  so  lonely,  so  for- 
est and  mountain-girt,  that,  when  I  entered  it,  and  sat  on  a  dilapidated 
chair  on  the  once  social  hearth,  my  imagination  almost  startled  me  with 
the  expectation  of  evoking  the  shades  of  the  former  tenants.  A  robin 
red  breast,  the  bird  of  my  young  days,  rarely  seen  in  the  West,  was 
singing  in  the  unenclosed  orchard,  pouring  its  plaintive  strain  upon  the 
solitude  in  notes  as  clear  and  sweet,  as  though  thousands  had  been  list- 
ening to  applaud.  The  scene  and  the  song  affected  me.  I  began  to 
meditate  perpetrating  an  ode  to  the  robin  of  the  deserted  log-house  in 
the  mountains,  which  would  appropriately  have  closed  this  sketch. 
But  the  place  proved  as  forsaken  of  the  muse,  as  of  inhabitants. 
Thoughts  would  not  be  whipped  up  from  the  vasty  deep;  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  and  your  readers  upon  escaping  the  ode. 

Yours,  &c.  Viator. 
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GREEN  PEAS  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

I  was  never  born  to  live  in  the  country.  The  only  inducement, 
that  prevails  upon  me  to  ruralize,  is  the  perfection  in  which  I  can 
enjoy  my  peas.  It  appears  to  me  the  only  philosophical  reason. 
There  is  nothing  in  nature  like  it.  Strawberries  and  cream  may  seem 
a  stronger  inducement  to  some  people ;  the  thoughtless,  young,  and 
uninitiated.  Years,  however,  which  correct  other  follies,  will  temper 
their  passion  even  for  this  seductive  amusement.  My  fondness  for  the 
pea  is  the  only  fondness  that  grows  and  strengthens  with  age. 

When  I  see  the  smoker  enveloped,  soul  and  all,  in  the  aromatic 
cloud  from  the  weed  of  his  idolatry,  wrapped  in  the  sensation  of  med- 
itative repose,  dreaming  of  the  past  and  the  future,  with  his  air-built 
castles,  and  impalpable  visions,  tinged  with  the  purple  haze  that  melts 
and  dissolves  about  his  own  person — I  regard  him  without  envy  or 
admiration.  When  I  see  the  wine-lover,  rising  into  rapture  over  a 
glass  from  the  dust-encrusted,  cobwebbed  bottle  at  his  elbow — waxing 
eloquent  and  interesting,  with  his  whole  vitality  concentrated  in  the 
drop  of  nectar  with  which  he  has  identified  all  that  is  worth  living  for 
and  loving — I  look  upon  him  not  altogether  as  an  unblessed,  but  cer- 
tainly as  a  misguided  man.  He  has  not  yet  discovered  the  elixir  of 
life,  the  philosopher's  stone.  Not  that  I  would  be  understood  to  dis- 
approve of  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  cigar.  The  mistake  is  in  using  either 
of  these  blessings  as  if  it  were  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  existence. 
The  greatest  good  is  the  green  pea. 

This,  however,  is  merely  digressive.  I  was  speaking  of  rural  life. 
At  present,  I  am  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  country.  From  the  window 
where  I  write,  I  look  out  upon  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  and  woods, 
stretching  into  the  distance  as  far  as  the  eye  can  take  ken  of  them — 
with  a  glimpse  of  running  or  still  water,  ever  and  anon  gleaming 
amid  the  verdure  which  encircles  it,  and  a  church  spire  rising  like  a 
white  beacon  in  the  solitudes;  while  I  hear  an  occasional  chirp  of  the 
familiar  robin,  and  catch  a  flash  from  the  golden  wing  of  the  oriole,  or 
a  glimmer  from  the  changing  plumage  of  the  blue-bird  ;  a  sky  extend- 
ing over  all  of  such  serene  beauty  and  quiet  purity,  as  might,  in  truth, 
veil  the  eternal  home  of  the  innocent.  To  fill  up  the  sketch — place  a 
dilapidated  barn  here  and  there  at  convenient  distances,  with  a  single 
cluster  of  shingled  cottages,  well  daubed  with  a  saffronish  yellow, 
sundry  rail  fences,  cutting  and  carving  the  velvet  verdure  with  a  most 
Gothic  disregard  of  propriety,  and  you  have  the  front  view  as  complete 
as  is  desirable.  I  am  much  pleased  that  the  hills  are  so  arranged,  as 
to  conceal  from  my  eye  two  or  three  smoky  villages,  with  their  noisy 
factories.  All  that  I  can  see  of  them  is  a  lone  steeple,  which,  by  a 
mellow  and  softened  disposition  of  light  and  shadow,  mist  and  the  dis- 
tance invest  with  a  very  agreeable  and  spirit-like  appearance. 

I  was  unwilling  to  break  the  very  slight  connexion  of  the  last  para- 
graph, by  the  mention  of  an  incident,  which  was  too  gratifying  to  be 
despatched  in  a  parenthesis.  My  slumbers  last  night  were  disturbed 
by  a  most  unwelcome  intruder,  in  the  shape  of  a  formidable  mos- 
quito. He  would  sing  me  into  a  doze  by  his  provoking  and  somnif- 
erous buzz,  sting  me  to  a  most  violent  animation  by  the  gentle  use  of 
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his  slight  and  lithe  proboscis,  and  then  fly  from  the  scene  of  his  perfo- 
rations, just  in  season  to  escape  from  the  wrath  of  my  descending 
fingers.  I  could  then  almost  hear  him  chuckling  over  the  success  of 
his  adventure  ;  and  his  "  buzz,  buzz,"  as  he  wheeled  off,  was  full  of 
scorn  and  contempt,  mingled  with  a  note  of  exultation,  that  vexed  me 
beyond  endurance.  The  little  devil  repeated  his  visitations  sundry 
times,  and  with  similar  success.  I  at  length  rose,  and  very  tumult- 
ously thrust  about  a  dozen  matches  into  one  of  the  ever-to-be-remem- 
bered Pocket-Lights,  sold  by  all  the  apothecaries,  and  entirely  innocent 
of  any  disposition  to  ignite.  This  quality  makes  them  very  safe  and 
convenient  in  large  families,  but  was  no  recommendation  to  a  person 
in  my  situation.  The  thirteenth  match,  however,  took,  and,  lamp  in 
hand,  I  proceeded  to  search  for  the  murderer  of  my  sleep. 

I  need  hardly  say,  that  curtains  and  carpet,  wall  and  window,  bed, 
bureau  and  book-case,  post  and  pillow,  were  all  examined  arid  re-ex- 
amined without  giving  me  any  trace  of  my  visiter.  I  could  neither 
see  nor  hear  him.  He  kept  himself  quiet,  and  was  probably  looking 
out  from  some  snug  corner,  and  amusing  himself  at  my  expense. 
After  a  long,  but  ineffectual  search,  I  again  retired  to  my  couch,  and 
composed  myself  into  a  hurried  attempt  at  sleeping.  I  was  anxious  to 
get  into  so  sound  a  slumber,  that  my  pest  could  not  rouse  me  even  by 
his  most  resonant  buzz,  or  most  diabolical  sting.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
Hark  !  A  slight  and  gentle  murmur,  becoming  by  degrees  less  slight 
and  less  gentle,  and  waxing,  eventually,  into  the  well-known  and  long- 
drawn  hum  !  Escape  was  impossible.  I  submitted  with  as  much 
grace  as  possible  to  his  inflictions,  and  towards  morning,  tired  of  frolic 
and  satisfied  with  his  feast,  the  vampyre  vanished,  with  a  kind  of 
steady,  bugle-like  note,  that  apparently  indicated  an  intention  to  bid 
me  Good  day. 

I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  third  paragraph  of  the  present  paper, 
when  I  again  heard  the  familiar  sound.  It  came  upon  my  ear  like  a 
knell.  Snug  was  the  word,  however,  and  as  my  devil  floated  in  at  the 
window,  I  continued  writing,  and  pretended  not  to  notice  him.  By 
an  occasional  glance,  I  made  myself  master  of  all  his  evolutions.  He 
first  perched  himself  upon  the  looking-glass,  and  remained  there  a 
minute  or  two  in  a  very  self-satisfied  contemplation  of  his  person. 
Leaving  this  spot  with  a  subdued  sort  of  buzz,  he  seated  himself  very 
quietly  at  the  extremity  of  my  writing  table,  and  appeared  to  gaze  on 
me  with  a  glance  of  recognition  that  savored  at  once  of  defiance  and 
pity.  I  watched  him  with  a  closeness  which  told  me  every  thing  that 
was  passing  in  his  mind.  He  saw  that  I  was  observing  him,  and 
turned  away  with  a  look  of  unconcern,  as  if  my  bread  and  butter 
were  a  matter  he  had  no  inclination  to  meddle  with.  I  continued  to 
write.  The  evil  creature  still  lurked  about  the  premises,  and  soon 
became  bold  enough  to  light  upon  my  shoulder.  I  paid  no  attention 
to  him.  His  boldness  hardened  into  rashness.  The  moment  of  retri- 
bution was  at  hand.  He  lit  upon  my  forehead.  Already  he  had 
inserted  his  atrocious  tube,  and  was  drawing  blood,  without  so  much 
as  the  civility  of  By  your  leave.  An  opportunity  offered.  Rap  !  and 
the  disturber  fell  on  the  paper  before  me.  Such  dimensions  !  He 
was  not  as  long  as  your  finger,  nor  as  wide  as  your  thumb,  but  any 
thing  short  of  that  may  image  his  size  to  you  with  an  approximation 
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to  truth.  I  have  run  a  pin  through  the  trophy,  and,  when  I  cease  to 
derive  pleasure  from  gazing  upon  it,  the  wonder  shall  be  at  the  service 
of  Mr.  Greenwood. 

To  return  to  the  matter  in  hand.  You  have  been  so  kind  as  to  look 
at  a  slight  panorama  of  the  view  from  my  front  window.  Have 
patience  a  minute  or  two  longer,  till  I  can  sketch  you  the  prospect 
from  the  other  side  of  my  room. 

In  the  distance,  suppose  half  a  dozen  hills,  with  a  proper  num- 
ber of  well-disposed  rocks,  some  bare  and  rugged,  some  covered  with 
bushes  and  creeping  vines ;  and  these  rising  among  woods  of  the 
broad-leaved  chesnut,  majestic  oak,  dark  pine,  and  the  graceful  elms, 
waving  with  their  delicate  foliage.  Some  rods  nearer,  trace  out  here 
an  orchard,  lately  perhaps  laden  with  blossoms,  and  now  very  full  of 
leaves,  with  an  occasional  promise  of  future  fruit  lingering  among  the 
branches.  Nearer  still,  place  a  barn  or  two,  and  a  piggery,  whose 
inmates  are  not  in  the  present  view  visible,  but  which  I  know  contains 
a  swine  that  even  Mr.  Seaver  might  have  envied — eminent  as  he  is  in 
the  annals  both  of  pork  and  politics,  and  about  to  reap  a  double 
immortality  in  the  character  of  statesman  and  swine-herd ! 

On  the  highest  twig  of  a  cherry-tree,  some  forty  feet  from  my  win- 
dow, sits  a  beautiful  king-bird.  I  have  been  watching  his  motions 
these  ten  minutes.  It  is  a  favorite  bird  of  mine,  there  is  something  so 
graceful  in  his  figure,  and  so  much  character  about  him.  Look  at  his 
easy  bearing — his  simple  and  elegant  coloring — the  pure  white  of  his 
throat  and  breast — the  dark,  slaty  ash  of  his  wings  and  upper  plumage — 
mark  him  in  his  rapid  and  peculiar  flight,  and  does  not  he  deserve  his 
name? 

But  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  hubbub  in  the  poultry  yard.  The 
little  ones  are  flying  from  all  quarters,  and  seeking  shelter  under  the 
wings  of  their  mothers.  What  spoiler  is  about  now  1  There  he  sails, 
high  in  air,  the  destroying  hawk.  So  you  are  cheated  of  your  prey 
this  time,  and  ten  to  one  if  you  get  off  so  easily  as  that.  My  king- 
bird has  seen  him,  and  now  for  an  aerial  contest.  Higher  and  higher, 
winnowing  the  air  with  his  broad  wings,  floats  the  avenger.  Our  hawk 
shows  no  hurry  for  battle,  but  scorns  to  retreat.  How  beautifully  they 
wheel  about  in  preparation  !  It  is  like  the  preliminary  salute  of  grace- 
ful fencers  ;  like,  though  considerably  different.  Now  they  are  com- 
ing to  it  in  earnest — now  lost  in  the  clouds  just  as  the  contest  is  reach- 
ing its  crisis.  But  what  is  that  black  speck — falling — falling — some 
distance  away  there  1  Here  comes  my  haughty  king-bird,  with  his 
plumage  soiled  and  ruffled,  and  stained  with  blood — and  perches  him- 
self in  triumph  on  his  old  seat  in  the  cherry-tree.  The  falling  speck 
must  have  been  the  hawk — perhaps  with  his  eyes  pecked  out — and 
quite  too  roughly  handled  ever  again  to  do  battle  with  a  king-bird. 

But  what  have  I  to  do  with  green  peas  and  king-birds  ?  As  this  is 
a  question  of  my  own  asking,  there  is  no  incivility  in  taking  my  own 
time  to  reply  to  it.  %*% 
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The  sweetest  singer  in  our  village  choir,  for  several  years,  was  Nan- 
cy Gale.  I  will  not  say  the  sweetest  maiden.  There  were  so  many 
good  and  pretty  ones  there,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  give  a  pref- 
erence. There  was  but  one  beauty  among  us, — Emily  Ware.  She  was 
the  most  beautiful  in  her  native  village,  and  not  the  less  distinguished 
when  transferred  to  the  great  city,  where  fair  ones  congregate,  and 
where  fashion  lends  its  all  potent  aid  to  render  ugliness  passable,  home- 
liness interesting,  and  loveliness  still  lovelier.  But  she  died  very  early. 
In  the  pride  of  her  beauty,  and  the  gladness  of  her  young  heart,  she 
went  down  suddenly  to  her  lonely  grave,  and  broken  hearts  lament  for 
her  still. 

But  Nancy  Gale  was  no  beauty,  although  in  gazing  on  her  face,  you 
would  never  recollect  that  she  was  not  perfectly  handsome,  and  you 
would  admire  her  quite  as  much  as  if  she  were  so. 

When  her  countenance  was  lighted  up  by  feeling,  then  she  was,  to 
all  intents,  a  belle — she  fascinated  all  who  saw  her. 

It  is  true  that  persons  who  have  those  light  gray  eyes,  dark  red  locks, 
and  varying  complexions,  do  not  look  very  interesting  at  all  times. 
Their  faces  are  often  pale  and  inexpressive ;  but  draw  them  into  con- 
versation, awaken  their  enthusiasm,  and  you  will  see  the  bright  glow 
deepening  on  their  cheeks,  and  the  light  of  soul  beaming  from  their  eyes, 
and  you  will  feel  that  it  is  the  irradiating  spirit  which  gives  the  most 
captivating  beauty.  It  was  so  wTith  Nancy  Gale.  Her  loveliness  was 
more  to  be  coveted  than  the  most  faultless  of  unspeaking  charms. 

She  was  a  perfect  sylph  in  all  her  movements,  although  she  could  not 
waltz  after  the  modern  fashion,  and  much  doubt  I,  if  she  could  have 
done  herself  honor  in  a  cotillon — no  matter  ;  in  our  little  dances  at  noon 
and  eve,  upon  the  school-house  green,  she  had  no  rival.  And  it  was  to 
the  sweet  modulations  of  her  voice,  that  we  timed  our  steps  in  the  rus- 
tic country  dance.  We  would  not  have  exchanged  it  for  the  best  hand- 
organ  which  was  ever  ground. 

Nancy  was  "  a  nice  girl  at  home ;  his  very  best  girl,"  as  her  father 
often  affirmed,  "  whether  to  do  things  in  the  house,  or  out  of  the  house, 
or  be  ready  to  sing  before  company,  or  go  to  meeting  in  season,  or  any 
thing  else."  A  commendation  from  a  kind  father  is  always  gratify- 
ing to  a  good  child  ;  particularly  was  it  so  to  Deacon  Gale's  favorite,  as 
she  had  half  a  score  of  sisters — smart,  dashing,  black-eyed  girls  they 
were,  and  each  of  them  good  enough,  it  was  thought. 

Little  Nancy  was  so  unlike  them  all,  that  people  said  she  must  have 
dropped  among  them,  from  a  rose-bush  in  the  moon. 

In  church,  they  sung  counter  or  tenor,  but  her  voice  was  the  sweetest 
"on  the  em*;"  and  Col.  Titcomb,  the  head-singer,  often  declared  he 
would  rather  part  with  any  ten  of  the  female  voices  than  with  her's.  It 
was  so  clear,  sweet  and  bird-like,  you  might  distinguish  it  among 
fifty  common  ones. 

We  had  plenty  of  rosy  girls  in  our  village,  but  only  five  or  six  beaux 
among  them. 

Our  town  was  a  small  one,  and  there  was  nothing  for  a  brisk,  stirring 
lad  to  busy  himself  about ;  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  "  emigrate," 
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either  to  the  city  or  the  westward,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
who  owned  large  farms,  and  employed  themselves  in  the  management 
of  them,  one  who  taught  the  "  centre-school,"  one  who  kept  the  store, 
and  one  young  law  student. 

Two  of  our  beaux,  the  best  of  the  young  farmers,  were  the  sincere 
admirers  of  Nancy  Gale. 

James  Kendall  was  the  most  sensible,  intelligent  and  amiable  ;  but  he 
was  homely,  very  homely,  almost  too  homely  for  such  a  lovely  girl. 
The  contrast  was  painfully  striking.  Tom  Dunn  was  exceedingly  hand- 
some, otherwise  he 

"  Without  some  label  round  his  neck 
Was  like  one  pea  among  a  peck  ;" 

quite  well  enough,  but  altogether  common-place. 

He  attended  Nancy  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  at  singing-meetings, 
parties,  sleigh-rides,  and  on  all  occasions  when  the  young  people  were 
concerned,  completely  distancing  his  rival,  and  bearing  away  the  sweet 
flower  in  triumph. 

What  a  proud  couple  they  were  !  the  envy,  I  dare  say,  of  half  the 
singing-school. 

Every  thing  passed  on  quite  smoothly  until  Tom's  great  aunt,  Mad- 
am Dunn,  came  down  from  Vermont,  bringing  with  her  a  cousin,  Miss 
Angelina  Bolton,  a  great  heiress,  and  indeed  a  great  girl  of  seventeen. 
She  was  certainly  the  tallest  and  one  of  the  stoutest  women  I  ever  be- 
held. She  was  considered  very  handsome,  uncommonly  so,  but  beau- 
ty, on  "  so  large  a  scale,"  I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  admire.  "  In 
the  distance,"  she  might  have  been  perfectly  charming.  Miss  Bolton 
was  an  only  and  indulged  child,  exceedingly  attached  to  her  own  way, 
and  no  one  at  any  time  ventured  to  contradict  her,  without  afterwards 
finding  occasion  for  sincere  and  bitter  repentance.  However,  as  aunt 
Lydia  says,  it  is  wrong  to  censure  the  absent,  as  they  cannot  defend 
themselves. 

Aunt  Dunn  was  in  great  vexation,  and  so  was  Miss  Angelina,  when 
they  found  their  handsome  cousin  in  love  with  the  cottage  girl.  They 
alternately  flattered  and  teazed  him,  until  they  converted  him  to  the  be- 
lief that  "  it  was  the  silliest  thing  in  the  world  that  he  should  marry  a 
little,  puny,  slender  girl,  with  green  eyes  and  red  hair" — "the  horridest 
things  in  the  world,"  as  Miss  Angelina  herself  averred,  (her  own  being 
jet  black)  "  and  most  desirable  that  he  should  choose  a  tall,  elegant  la- 
dy, who  had  a  fortune  of  her  own." 

Being  fully  converted  to  this  faith,  he  consented  to  relinquish  his  ear- 
ly friend,  and  devote  himself  to  his  gay  cousin,  his  aunt  having  con- 
vinced his  parents  that  it  was  best  and  most  expedient  always  that  peo- 
ple should  marry  early  in  life. 

There  was  to  be  a  ball  on  the  first  of  January,  a  new  year's  ball. 
Nancy  Gale  had  never  attended  a  ball  without  Tom  Dunn;  and  al- 
though he  did  not  now  invite  her  to  accompany  him,  she  prepared  her 
neatest  dress,  and  declined  all  invitations,  until  the  day  of  the  ball, 
when  she  reluctantly  consented  to  go  with  her  brother,  who  assured 
her,  though  she  believed  not  a  word  of  it,  that  Tom  Dunn  would  cer- 
tainly wait  on  his  dashing  cousin,  whom  he  was  to  marry  shortly. 

Nancy  accompanied  her  sisters  to  Freedom  Hall,  on  the  long  antici- 
pated evening. 
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How  lovely  she  was  that  night  in  her  simple  muslin  frock  with  only 
a  white  rose  in  her  hair.  There  was  a  feverish  glow  on  her  cheek,  and 
her  eyes  sparkled  with  the  unnatural  brilliancy  of  excited  feeling. 

"  Now  keep  up  your  spirits,  Nancy,"  whispered  her  elder  sister, 
"  and  when  Tom  comes  in  with  his  great  angel,  look  as  if  you  didn't 
care."  "  I  wont  think  so  hardly  of  him  yet,"  said  Nancy,  with  a  deep 
sigh. 

The  rural  belles  and  beaux  were  all  assembled  in  the  gaily  decor- 
ated hall.  On  so  great  an  occasion  as  this,  (we  had  but  one  ball  every 
year)  our  young  people  usually  returned  from  the  city,  or  whitherso- 
ever they  were  scattered,  unless  it  were  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our 
own  state,  to  join  in  the  rustic  festival. 

Suddenly,  the  hall  doors  were  thrown  open  for  the  entrance  of  the 
first  manager,  who  appeared  in  a  new  and  unusually  stylish  suit,  lead- 
ing the  redoubted  Miss  Angelina,  in  a  flame-colored  crape,  her  hair  or- 
namented with  scarlet  flowers,  and  her  magnificently  ample  person 
glittering  with  ill-assorted  jewelry,  wherever  it  might  be  hung. 

On  the  appearance  of  this  splendid  pageant,  poor  Nancy's  fortitude 
entirely  deserted  her.  The  light  faded  from  her  eyes  and  the  glow  for- 
sook her  cheeks.  "  You  shall  not  faint  away,  Nancy,"  cried  her  sister 
Patty,  hastily  catching  her  arm,  giving  it  at  the  same  time,  such  a  pinch 
as  would,  under  pleasanter  circumstances,  have  extorted  a  shriek  or  a 
groan,  but  which,  at  this  trying  moment,  only  served  to  prevent  her 
swooning.  "  If  you  faint  away  now,  he  '11  think  you  're  dying  for  him; 
look  up,  I  say,"  added  she,  with  another  pinch,  and  Nancy  looked  up, 
indeed,  but  with  a  colorless  cheek,  and  an  eye  which  saw  only  vacan- 
cy. By  and  by,  however,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  pepper-mints,  she  so 
far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  join  in  the  dance,  although  it  was  with  a 
sick  heart. 

Many  a  tall  and  graceful  youth  that  night  bowed  down,  vainly  bow- 
ed down,  to  Nancy  Gale.  She  heeded  not  their  compliments.  She 
felt  no  gratitude  for  their  courtesies.  The  deep  hectic  was  again  on  her 
cheek,  and  the  unearthly  light  in  her  eye. 

Tom  Dunn  was  observed  to  cast  many  a  sorrowful  glance  at  his  for- 
saken love  ;  but  his  grief  could  not  have  lasted  long,  for  he  soon  after 
married  his  stately  cousin,  and  they,  perhaps,  live  as  happily  as  wealth 
can  enable  them  to. 

Nancy  Gale  never  seemed  to  be  quite  herself  again.  She  sang  in 
our  choir  as  sweetly  as  ever  and  far  more  plaintively.  I  have  listened 
to  her  until  I  burst  into  tears  and  sobbed  involuntarily,  not  audibly, 
however,  for  it  was  in  church,  and  many  curious  eyes  would  have  been 
turned  upon  me  if  a  single  ear  had  caught  the  report  of  my  sympathy. 
Nancy  still  went  among  the  young  people  as  formerly,  but  she  seem- 
ed altogether  listless  and  inanimate,  rarely  entering  with  spirit  into  any 
of  our  schemes  for  amusement.  She  was  never  so  witty  and  brilliant 
as  before. 

After  some  months,  Nancy's  good  father  became  dangerously  ill. 
His  illness  continued  a  long  time,  until  all  his  family  were  quite  wea- 
ried and  exhausted  with  watching  him.  James  Kendall  attended  him 
with  the  affection  of  a  son ;  and  Nancy,  who  had  forgotten  her  own 
trouble  in  her  anxiety  for  her  father,  could  not  but  feel  deeply  grateful 
for  his  kindness,  and  in  her  thankfulness,  she  quite  forgot  how  homely 
vol.  in.  30 
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he  was.     She  had  now  frequent  opportunities  for  observing  his  noble, 
generous  temper,  and  plain  good  sense. 

He  did  not,  meanwhile,  annoy  her  with  looks  of  tenderness  and 
words  of  flattery.  James  Kendall  was  politic.  He  waited  until  the 
tide  of  her  affection  for  another,  had  ebbed,  and  until  she  began  to  feel 
a  friendly  regard  for  himself,  (compounded,  it  is  true,  principally  of  es- 
teem and  gratitude,)  and  then  he  offered  her  his  hand,  and  either  to 
please  her  friends  or  herself,  she  accepted  him.  I  really  do  not  think 
she  has  ever  regretted  it.  He  is  a  very  good  man,  and  highly  respect- 
ed in  our  village.  Everallin. 
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What  hath  my  life  been,  but  a  vale  of  tears, 
Where  smiles  are  false,  and  Sorrow  only,  true  ? 
Where  every  flower,  that  decks  the  fleeting  years, 
Gives  but  a  varying  shade  to  one  black  hue  ? 
And  even  now,  on  my  young  Life's  best  bloom, 
Are  cast  the  lengthened  shadows  of  the  tomb. 

The  joys  of  earth !  Oh,  name  them  not,  for  I 
Have  seen,  and  tasted  every  cup  of  bliss; 
Yet  every  glance  of  Love  beamed  but  to  die, 
And  each  soft  voice,  was  but  a  serpent's  hiss  ; 
And  all,  except  Despair,  that  I  have  known, 
Lives  in  the  memory  of  deceit,  alone. 

The  hours  of  youthful  hope,  and  youthful  love, 
Those  mocking  meteors  of  life's  early  day  ; 
Are  gone  forever,  as  a  swift-winged  dove, 
Silently  passing,  vanishing  away  ; 
And  like  the  feathered  voyager  of  air, 
They  left  no  impress  of  their  being  there- 
Months  press  on  months,  and  days  encumber  days, 
Tears  follow  years,  the  same  unmeaning  round  ; 
We  wander  sadly  in  a  gloomy  maze, 

Whose  knowledge  all  have  sought,  though  none  have  found ; 
And  as  they  deeper  search  its  hidden  sense, 
Still  deeper  sink  they  in  its  ignorance. 

We  live  in  darkness,  and  in  darkness  die, 
The  same  black  cloud  still  hanging  in  the  air, 
Forever  shutting  out  the  bright,  pure  sky, 
And  veiling  all  the  glories  burning  there ; 
Yet  all  that  binds  us  from  that  heavenly  land, 
Is  but  the  deed  of  our  own  free  right-hand. 

It  is  not  strange  that  I  have  ceased  to  love, 
The  world,  that  since  my  birth,  has  hated  me ; 
Mocked  me  with  promises,  it  could  not  prove, 
False  as  the  bubbles  of  its  own  tossed  sea ; 
Where  I  have  only  fled  from  every  shock, 
To  sit  alone,  upon  a  cold,  bare  rock. 
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Yes,  I  am  now  alone,  for  in  my  wrath, 
I  dashed  to  Earth,  the  cup  of  human  bliss; 
And  though  Despair  encircles  still  my  path, 
I  '11  drink  no  pleasure  from  a  fount  like  this ; 
Where,  for  each  drop  of  honey  it  can  show, 
A  thousand  scorpions  watch  their  prey,  below. 

The  past  is  dark  ;  but  is  the  future  bright 

With  hopes  that  strengthen,  when  Wo  bows  me  down  ? 

Comes  there  not  through  the  storm,  some  flash  of  light, 

To  blast  Despair,  and  break  his  iron  crown  ? 

Ah  !  no,  the  clouds  that  poured  on  me  their  wrath, 

Darker  and  darker  gather  round  my,  path. 

I  have  no  eye  of  faith  to  look  above, 

No  unseen  angel  wipes  my  falling  tears, 

No  opening  heaven  calls  me,  with  smiles  of  Love, 

To  cast  aside  my  weary  load  of  years ; 

In  my  own  strength  alone,  I  go  my  way, 

To  bear  my  crushing  burdens,  as  I  may. 

But  now,  't  is  almost  o'er ;  the  long,  long  day 

Of  anguish,  and  the  night  of  bitter  tears, 

Are  passing  from  me,  rapidly,  away, 

To  moulder  in  the  grave  of  vanished  years ; 

Life's  feverish  pleasure,  and  Love's  hectic  bloom, 

With  me,  shall  slumber  in  the  quiet  tomb. 

1  will  lie  down  rejoicing,  and  to  me 
The  worm  shall  be  most  welcome ;  I  have  seen 
Earth's  beauty  fading;  and  on  Life's  bright  sea, 
Where  morning  broke  so  lovely,  and  serene, 
The  tempests  blacken,  restless  lightnings  burn, 
The  bright  sun  vanish,  never  to  return. 

And  in  the  grave,  there  is  no  breaking  heart, 
No  bitter  tears  in  silent  sorrow  shed ; 
No  weary  spirit,  longing  to  depart, 
And  rest  in  solitude  its  aching  head  ; 
Repentance,  and  Remorse  are  buried  there, 
With  all  the  writhing  serpents  of  Despair. 

Who  would  not  yearn  for  such  a  peaceful  home  ? 
Who  would  not  die  when  Life  is  misery  ? 
Who  would  not  break  the  chain  of  dust,  to  roam 
Through  heavenly  gardens,  glorious  and  free  ? 
There  is  no  comfort  in  this  aching  clay, 
To  recompense  a  year's,  an  hour's  delay. 

I  once  had  friends,  but  they  are  lost,  and  dead, 
Or  callous  with  the  world's  deep  selfishness ; 
Love  breathed  my  name,  I  turned,  and  he  had  fled, 
And  mocking  Grief  sat  on  the  throne  of  bliss  ; 
And  she  I  loved,  as  I  alone  can  love — 
A  serpent  in  the  feathers  of  a  dove. 

Give  me  the  poison-cup,  give  me  the  sword, 
Life  should  not  liager  when  all  joy  hath  fled  ; 
Listen  unto  my  last,  my  dying  word, 
This  night  my  soul  shall  slumber  with  the  dead — 
Tom  !  rake  the  coals  into  a  glowing  heap, 
Wheel  round  the  sofa,  I  will  go  to  sleep. 

Francis  Frederick  Ogtl-yi; 
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HARVARD  COLLEGE  FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 

I  have  been  recollecting  and  committing  to  paper,  Messrs  Editors, 
with  a  melancholy  sort  of  pleasure,  some  of  the  transactions  at  old 
Alma  Mater,  Harvard, 

"  Which  once  I  saw  and  part  of  which  I  was." 

My  own  early  biography  "will  serve,  without  any  sensible  variation," 
for  a  description  of  that  of  my  college  cotemporaries. 

I  was  born,  a  few  years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  in  a  country  village,  within  twenty  miles  of  Boston  and 
Cambridge.  My  parents  depended  for  subsistence  on  cultivating  a 
farm  of  respectable  dimensions  and  good  quality.  I  remember  well  the 
wringing  of  hands,  the  groans  and  tears  of  my  grandmother,  mother, 
and  the  other  women  and  children  of  the  village,  when  my  grandfather, 
father,  uncles,  and  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  neighborhood,  went 
forth  to  face  the  "  Regulars"  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  on  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  19th  of  April,  1775.  I  distinctly  recollect  the  panic, 
with  which  all  were  seized,  when  the  news  arrived,  that  the  British 
had  driven  our  men  from  Bunker  Hill — that  "  Charlestown  was  all  of  a 
light  blaze,"  the  smoke  of  which  could  be  seen  from  our  dwelling — and 
that  all  the  neighboring  towns,  including  our  own,  were  expected  speed- 
ily to  share  the  same  fate.  I  shall  never  forget  the  joy  that  brightened 
every  countenance,  when  the  enemy  were  driven  from  Boston — the 
wo-begone  looks  occasioned  by  the  approach  of  Burgoyne  with  his  le- 
gions from  Canada — the  enthusiastic  congratulations  which  succeeded, 
when  he  and  his  myrmidons  were  escorted  by  our  habitation,  as  prison- 
ers of  war — the  alternate  expressions  of  despair  or  hope,  as  our  troops 
were  defeated  or  came  off  victorious — and,  finally,  the  rapturous  accla- 
mations at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and  the  acknowledgement  of 
our  independence. 

I  am  rather  of  the  opinion,  that  those  of  us,  who  were  nourished  on 
coarse  though  wholesome  food  in  early  life,  whose  gymnasium  was  the 
farm,  and  whose  gymnastic  exercises  the  labors  of  agriculture,  have 
reason  to  be  thankful,  that  our  lot  was  thus  cast.  I  believe  that  more, 
in  proportion,  of  such  are  now  alive,  than  of  those,  who  were  brought 
up  more  daintily.  I  am  not  sure  that  strong  tea  is  not  as  injurious  to 
women  and  children,  as  other  kinds  of  strong  drink  are  to  men. 

Our  raiment,  in  general,  was  as  coarse  as  our  food.  Even  our  go-to- 
meeting  clothes  would  hardly  satisfy  a  farmer's  boy  of  the  present  day 
to  wear  in  following  the  plough ;  for  the  young  "  gentleman  farmer" 
can  now  purchase  a  yard  of  fine  shirting  for  what  the  weaving  of  a 
coarse  one  cost  his  father. 

You  will  readily  suppose,  that  our  schools,  at  this  time,  were  far  from 
being  in  a  flourishing  condition.  They  were  usually  kept  about  six  or 
eight  weeks  in  the  summer,  by  a  female,  and  as  long  in  winter,  by  a 
man  ;  the  office  of  mistress  or  master  being  generally  struck  off  to  the 
bidder  of  the  lowest  salary.  Our  books  were  the  New  England  Prim- 
er, Dilworth's  Spelling  Book,  in  which  the  words  were  thus  divided  : 
a-bo-mi-na-ti-on, — the  Psalter  and  the  Bible.  We  were  taught  to  read, 
or  rather  to  sing,  in  a  most  unmusical  tone,  to  write  a  hand  resembling 
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the  spots  on  black-birds  eggs,  and  to  cypher  through  the  "  Golden  rule 
of  Three,"  without  understanding  a  single  principle  of  Arithmetic. 

Being  somewhat  ambitious,  and  receiving  occasional  assistance  from 
my  grandmother  and  mother  at  home,  I  was  enabled,  at  an  early  period, 
to  keep  at  the  head  of  the  school  in  spelling,  and  to  repeat,  by  rote,  all 
the  questions  and  answers  in  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  though 
I  have  not  gotten  them  all  by  heart  to  this  day.  My  father,  perceiving 
that  I  had  a  greater  fondness  for  books,  than  for  manual  labor,  deter- 
mined to  send  me  to  college.  I  accordingly  went  to  reside  with  a 
neighboring  clergyman,  who  was  a  good  scholar,  for  those  days,  and 

"  One,  who  kept  with  constant  care 

His  church  and  farm  in  good  repair." 

Here  the  good  parson  and  myself  had  our  hours  allotted  for  study,  and 
in  those  of  relaxation  amused  ourselves  by  assisting  the  hired  man  in 
his  labors  on  the  farm.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  during  my  pre- 
paratory studies,  which  I  pursued  with  such  diligence  and  success,  that 
in  my  seventeenth  year  my  instructer  ventured  to  offer  me  as  a  candi- 
date for  admission  into  that  renowned  seat  of  the  Muses,  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 

At  sunrise,  on  the  morning  of  commencement,  my  teacher,  my  fath- 
er and  myself,  set  off  for  Cambridge,  a  place  I  had  never  before  visited. 
We  were" mounted  on  three  horses,  which  had  proved  themselves  to  be 
valuable  beasts,  by  a  trial  of  about  twenty  years,  and  even  now  traveled 
at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour.     As  I  entered  Cambridge — O,  Willis  ! 
Willis!  What  were  my  "  first  impressions V      The  college  buildings 
"  heaving  in  sight  and  looming  up,"  as  the  sailors  say.     Pyramids  of 
Egypt!  can  ye  surpass  these  enormous  piles?     The  common  covered 
with  tents  and  wigwams,  and  people  of  all  sorts,  colors,  conditions,  na- 
tions and  tongues.     A  country  muster  or  ordination  dwindles  into  noth- 
ing in  comparison.     It  was  a  second  edition  of  Babel.     The  governor's 
life-guard,  in  splendid  uniform,  prancing  to  and  fro — 
"  Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campum." 
Horny-hoofed,  galloping  quadrupeds  make  all  the  common  to  tremble. 
I  soon  steered  for  the  meeting-house,  and  obtained  a  seat,  or  rather 
standing,  in  the  gallery,  determined  to  be  an  eyewitness  of  all  the  sport 
of  the  day.     Presently  music  was  heard  approaching,  such  as  I  had 
never  heard  before.     It  must  be  "  the  music  of  the  spheres."     Anon  . 
three  enormous  white  wigs,  supported  by  three  stately  venerable  men, 
yclad  in  black  flowing  robes,  were  located  in  the  pulpit.     A  platform  of 
wigs  was  formed  in  the  body  pews,  on  which  one  might  apparently 
walk  as  securely   as  on  the  stage.      The  candidates  for  degrees  seem- 
ed to  have  made  a  mistake  in  dressing  themselves  in  black  togas  in- 
stead of  white  ones,  pro  more  Romanorum.      The  musicians  jammed 
into  their  pew  in  the  gallery,  very  near  to  me,  with  enormous  fiddles 
and  fifes  and  ramshorns.      Terribile  visu!     They  sounded.     I  stopped 
my  ears,  and  with  open  mouth  and  staring  eyes  stood  aghast  with  won- 
derment. 

The  music  ceased.  The  performances  commenced.  English,  Lat- 
in, Greek,  Hebrew,  French !  These  scholars  knew  every  thing.  Shall 
I  be  as  knowing  four  years  hence  1  The  exercises  being  over,  I  stroll- 
ed and  stared  till  night,  when  I  retired  to  my  lodgings  as  thoroughly 
fatigued  as  ever  I  had  been  in  hay  time. 
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And  now  the  great  the  important  day  had  arrived,  big  with  the  fate 
of  me  and  of  my  future  classmates.  We  were  ushered  into  the  Philos- 
ophy Chamber,  where  sat  the  uninspiring  examiners,  and  where  hung 
the  staring  full-length  portraits  of  venerable  saints  and  sages  of  by-gone 
years.  The  candidates  for  admission  consisted  of  all  ages  between  the 
full  grown  man  of  five-and-twenty,  and  the  puny  stripling  of  fourteen. 
Our  names,  ages,  places  of  abode,  instructers,  &c.  were  demanded  and 
noted  down  with  appalling  gravity.  The  examination  commenced.  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  first  sentence  as- 
signed to  me  to  translate  ;  I  went  through  it  readily,  my  trepidation  for- 
sook me,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  I  felt  as  free  and  easy,  as  though  I 
had  been  reciting  to  my  preceptor.  So  have  I  heard  a  veteran  of  the 
revolution  declare,  that  in  the  marching  forward  to  the  battle,  his  heart 
has  quailed  and  his  legs  almost  refused  to  do  their  duty ;  but  no  soon- 
er was  the  first  fire  from  the  enemy  received,  than  the  whizzing  of 
deadly  bullets  was  no  more  regarded,  than  the  flying  of  snow-balls 
among  frolicksome  school-boys.  I  received  my  admittatur  and  return- 
ed home,  to  pass  the  vacation  and  procure  the  college  uniform  and  oth- 
er necessary  equipments,  for  a  four  year's  campaign  in  the  service  of 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Then  did  I  appear  with  head  erect 
among  my  rustic  playmates,  like  Saul  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
overtopping  them  by  several  inches. 

The  vacation  flew  away  as  rapidly  as  the  wings  of  time  could  carry 
it,  and  the  college  was  re-assembled.  Ye  powers,  who  in  former  days, 
guided  the  pencil  of  Hogarth,  condescend  to  guide  my  pen,  while  I  de- 
scribe from  top  to  toe  the  uniform  ordered  by  the  Corporation  to  be 
worn  by  the  sons  of  Harvard  !  Each  head  supported  a  three-cornered 
cocked  hat.  Yes,  gentle  reader,  no  man  or  boy  was  considered  in  full 
dress,  in  those  days,  unless  his  pericranium  was  thus  surmounted,  with 
the  forward  peak  directly  over  the  right  eye.  Had  a  clergyman,  espe- 
cially, appeared  with  a  hat  of  any  other  form,  it  would  have  been  deem- 
ed as  great  a  heresy,  as  Unitarianism  is  at  the  present  day.  Whether 
or  not  the  three-cornered  hat  was  considered  as  an  emblem  of  Trinita- 
rianism,  I  am  not  able  to  determine.  Our  hair  was  worn  in  a  queue, 
bound  with  black  ribbon,  and  reached  to  the  small  of  the  back,  in  the 
shape  of  the  tail  of  that  motherly  animal,  which  furnishes  ungrateful 
bipeds  of  the  human  race  with  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  Where  na- 
ture had  not  bestowed  a  sufficiency  of  this  ornamental  appendage,  the 
living  and  the  dead  contributed  of  their  superfluity  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. Our  ear-locks — horresco  referens — my  ears  tingle  and  my 
countenance  is  distorted  at  the  recollection  of  the  tortures,  inflicted  on 
them  by  the  heated  curling-tongs  and  crimping-irons. 

The  bosoms  of  our  shirts  were  ruffled  with  lawn  or  cambric,  and 

"  Our  fingers'  ends  were  seen  to  peep 
From  ruffles,  full  five  inches  deep." 

Our  coats  were  double-breasted,  and  of  a  black  or  priest-gray  color. 
The  directions  were  not  so  particular  respecting  our  waistcoats,  breech- 
es— I  beg  pardon — small  clothes  and  stockings.  Our  shoes  ran  to  a 
point  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches  from  the  extremity  of  the 
foot,  and  turned  upward,  like  the  curve  of  a  skate.  Our  dress  was  or- 
namented with  shining  stock,  knee,  and  shoe-buckles,  the  last  embrac- 
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ing  at  least  one  half  of  the  foot  of  ordinary  dimensions.  If  any  wore 
boots,  they  were  made  to  set  as  closely  to  the  leg,  as  its  skin ;  for  a 
handsome  calf  and  ancle  were  esteemed  as  great  beauties,  as  any  por- 
tion of  the  frame,  or  point  in  the  physiognomy. 

O,  Messrs  Editors,  I  would  gladly  contribute  all  the  compensation 
you  will  allow  me  for  this  essay,  for  a  picture  of  a  college  procession  in 
those  times.  Imagine  two  hundred  under-graduates,  more  or  less,  in 
the  costume  described  above,  marching  two  and  two  ;  not  countersiz- 
ed,  but  arranged  alphabetically ;  the  man  of  thirty  coupled  with  the 
boy  of  fourteen ;  the  crane-like  figure  of  six  feet  four,  with  the  chubby 
urchin  of  four  feet  nothing  ;  the  venerable  president,  professors,  tutors, 
corporation  and  overseers,  wigs  and  all,  bringing  up  the  rear.  No  car- 
icature would  be  needed  to  render  the  representation  indescribably  gro- 
tesque and  ludicrous. 

In  commons,  we  fared  as  well,  at  least,  as  one  half  of  us  had  been  ac- 
customed to  at  home.  Our  breakfast  consisted  of  a  good  sized  biscuit 
of  wheaten  flour,  with  butter  and  coffee,  chocolate,  or  milk,  at  our  op- 
tion. Our  dinner  was  served  up  on  dishes  of  pewter,  and  our  drink, 
which  was  cider,  in  cans  of  the  same  material.  For  our  suppers,  we 
went  with  our  bowls  to  the  kitchen,  and  received  our  rations  of  milk,  or 
chocolate,  and  bread,  and  returned  with  them  to  our  rooms. 

On  attending  prayers  the  first  evening,  no  sooner  had  the  president 
pronounced  the  concluding  "  amen,"  than  one  of  the  Sophomores  sung 
out,  "  Stop,  Freshmen,  and  hear  the  customs  read."  Some  of  these 
were,  "  that  no  Freshman  should  appear  abroad  in  a  night  gown — that 
each  Freshman  should  be  uncovered,  when  he  addressed  any  one  of 
the  senior  classes,  or  was  addressed  by  any  one  belonging  to  them — 
that  any  Freshman,  in  the  hours  not  allotted  to  study,  should  go  on  an  er- 
rand for  any  individual  of  the  higher  classes,  which  he  might  order — 
that  a  Junior  might  take  a  Freshman  from  a  Sophomore,  a  Senior  from 
a  Junior,  &c."  By  this  degrading  custom,  a  Sophomore  of  fifteen  was 
authorised  to  send  on  an  errand  a  Freshman  of  five-and-twenty,  and 
produced,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  no  little  ill  will  and  altercation  be- 
tween the  two  classes. 

Another  custom,  not  enjoined  by  the  government,  had  been  in  vogue 
from  time  immemorial.  That  was  for  the  Sophomores  to  challenge  the 
Freshmen  to  a  wrestling  match.  If  the  Sophomores  were  thrown,  the 
Juniors  gave  a  similar  challenge.  If  these  were  conquered,  the  Seniors 
entered  the  lists,  or  treated  the  victors  to  as  much  wine,  punch,  &c.  as 
they  chose  to  drink.  In  my  class,  there  were  few  who  had  either  taste, 
skill,  or  bodily  strength  for  this  exercise,  so  that  we  were  easily  laid  on 
our  backs,  and  the  Sophomores  were  acknowledged  our  superiors  in  so 
far  as  "  brute  force"  was  concerned.  Being  disgusted  with  these  cus- 
toms, we  held  a  class-meeting,  early  in  our  first  quarter,  and  voted  unan- 
imously that  we  would  never  send  a  Freshman  on  an  errand ;  and  with 
but  one  dissenting  voice,  that  we  would  not  challenge  the  next  class, 
that  should  enter,  to  wrestle.  When  the  latter  vote  was  passed,  our 
moderator,  pointing  at  the  dissenting  individual,  with  the  finger  of  scorn, 
declared  it  to  be  a  vote,  nemine  contradicente.  We  commenced  Soph- 
omores, another  Freshman  class  entered,  the  Juniors  challenged  them 
and  were  thrown.  The  Seniors  invited  them  to  a  treat,  and  these  bar- 
barous customs  were  soon  after  abolished. 
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Another  very  inconvenient  practice  is  since  done  away.  We  were 
summoned  to  prayers  and  recitations  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
throughout  the  year.  These,  in  the  winter  season,  were  attended  by 
candle  light,  and  gave  an  opportunity,  which  was  frequently  embraced, 
for  much  mischievous  irregularity. 

As  the  principal  object  of  this  communication  is  to  contrast  the  pres- 
ent advantages,  enjoyed  by  the  sons  of  Harvard,  with  the  disadvantages 
under  which  their  fathers  labored,  1  will  name  all  the  books  in  which 
we  were  examined  for  admission.  They  were  the  iEneid  of  Virgil, 
Cicero's  Select  Orations,  and  the  Greek  Testament.  We  were  also  re- 
quired to  translate  a  sentence  of  English  into  Latin.  By  this,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  as  much  knowledge  is  now  requisite  for  admission,  as  was 
then  for  a  degree.  Notwithstanding  this,  many  of  the  scholars  of  those 
days  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  great,  good,  and  useful  men.  What 
then  ought  the  present  generation  to  be,  who  enter  with  such  a  founda- 
tion laid,  on  which  to  build  under  the  present  vast  improvements  of  this 
venerable  institution?     Well  may  we  exclaim  with  the  poet — 

"  O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint." 

What  a  memento  mori  is  an  inspection  of  the  College  Catalogue  to 
those,  who  find  one  half  of  their  cotemporaries  marked  as  numbered 
with  the  dead  !  The  remainder  must  speedily  follow  !  May  Heaven 
prepare  us  for  the  solemn  event,  and  enable  those  who  are  destined  to 
fill  the  stations  which  we  now  occupy,  to  do  it  with  a  degree  of  honor 
and  usefulness,  proportioned  to  the  superiority  of  their  opportunities  for 
acquiring  useful  knowledge. 


A    LEAF    FROM    AN    OLD    ALMANAC. 

The  father  of  the  late  Fisher  Ames,  it  is  generally  known,  published 
an  Almanac  for  a  long  series  of  years,  which  in  its  day  was  highly  ap- 
preciated and  extensively  circulated.  A  mutilated  file  of  this  annual 
was  lately  found  among  a  bundle  of  rags,  and  rescued  from  the  devour- 
ing maw  of  the  paper-mill.  It  affords,  if  not  a  feast,  a  comfortable 
luncheon  or  tit  bit  to  an  antiquarian  appetite.  The  contents  of  one  leaf 
are  worthy  of  preservation.  It  has  already  escaped  the  "  conflagration," 
dreaded  by  its  publisher,  for  almost  three  quarters  of  a  century ;  and 
should  it  be  republished,  verbatim  et  literatim,  some  future  antiquarian 
may  be  pleased  to  find  it,  as  long  hence,  and  pass  it  on  to  still  future 
generations.  According  to  all  present  appearances,  the  dream  of  the 
Almanac-Maker  seems  likely,  in  every  respect,  "  to  come  to  pass." 

"  AMERICA  is  a  subject  which  daily  becomes  more  and  more  interesting: — I 
shall  therefore  fill  these  Pages  with  a  Word  upon  its  Past,  Present  and  Future 
State. 

I.  First  of  its  Past  State  :  Time  has  cast  a  Shade  upon  this  Scene. — Since  the 
Creation  innumerable  Accidents  have  happened  here,  the  bare  mention  of  which 
would  create  Wonder  and  Surprize  ;  but  they  are  all  lost  in  Oblivion  :  The  igno- 
rant Natives  for  Want  of  Letters  have  forgot  their  Stock  ;  and  know  not  from 
whence  they  came,  or  how,  or  when  they  arrived  here,  or  what  has  happened 
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since  : — Who  can  tell  what  wonderful  Changes  have  happen'd  by  the  mighty 
Operations  of  Nature,  such  as  Deluges,  Vulcanoes,  Earthquakes,  &c.  I — Or 
whether  great  Tracts  of  Land  were  not  absorbed  into  those  vast  Lakes  or  inland 
Seas  which  occupy  so  much  Space  to  the  West  of  us. — But  to  leave  the  Natural, 
and  come  to  the  Political  State  :  We  know  how  the  French  have  erected  a  Line 
of  Forts  from  the  Ohio  to  Nova- Scotia,  including  all  the  inestimable  Country  to 
the  West  of  us,  into  their  exhorbitant  Claim.  This,  with  infinite  Justice,  the 
English  resented  ;  &  in  this  Cause  our  Blood  has  been  spill'd  :  Which  brings  to 
our  Consideration, 

II.  Secondly,  The  Present  State  of  North-America.  A  Writer  upon  this 
present  Time  says,  "  The  Parts  of  North-America  which  may  be  claimed  by  Great- 
Britain  or  France  are  of  as  much  Worth  as  either  Kingdom. — That  fertile  Country 
to  the  West  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  (a  String  of  8  or  900  Miles  in  Length) 
between  Canada,  and  the  Missisippi,  is  of  larger  Extent  than  all  France,  Germany 
and  Poland;  and  all  well  provided  with  Rivers,  a  very  fine  wholesome  Air,  a  rich 
Soil,  capable  of  producing  Food  and  Physick,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the 
Con  veniency  and  Delight  of  Life  :  In  fine,  the  Garden  of  the  World!" — Time 
was  we  might  have  been  possess'd  of  it :  At  this  Time  two  mighty  Kings  contend 
for  this  inestimable  Prize  : — Their  respective  Claims  are  to  be  measured  by  the 
Length  of  their  Swords. — The  Poet  says,  The  Gods  and  Opportunity  ride  Post; 
that  you  must  take  her  by  the  Forelock  being  bald  Behind. — Have  we  not  too 
fondly  depended  upon  our  Numbers  ? — Sir  Francis  Bacon  says,  '  The  Wolf  careth 
not  how  many  the  Sheep  be  :'  But  Numbers  well-spirited,  with  the  Blessing  of 
Heaven  will  do  Wonders,  when  by  military  Skill  and  Discipline,  the  Command- 
ers can  actuate  (as  by  one  Soul)  the  most  numerous  Bodies  of  arm'd  People  : — 
Our  Numbers  will  not  avail  till  the  Colonies  are  united ;  for  whilst  divided,  the 
Strength  of  the  Inhabitants  is  broken  like  the  petty  Kingdoms  in  Africa. — If  we 
do  not  join  Heart  and  Hand  in  the  common  Cause  against  our  exulting  Foes,  but 
fall  to  disputing  amongst  ourselves,  it  may  really  happen  as  the  Governour  of 
Pennsylvania  told  his  Assembly,  '  We  shall  have  no  Privilege  to  dispute  about, 
nor  Country  to  dispute  in.' 

III.  Thirdly,  of  the  Future  State  of  North- America.  Here  we  find  a  vast 
Stock  of  proper  Materials  for  the  Art  and  Ingenuity  of  Man  to  work  upon : — 
Treasures  of  immense  Worth;  conceal'd  from  the  poor  ignorant  aboriginal  Na- 
tives !  The  Curious  have  observ'd  that  the  Progress  of  Humane  Literature  (like 
the  Sun)  is  from  the  East  to  the  West ;  thus  has  it  travelled  thro'  Asia  and 
Europe,  and  now  is  arrived  at  the  Eastern  Shore  of  America.  As  the  Ccelestial 
Light  of  the  Gospel  was  directed  here  by  the  finger  of  GOD,  it  will  doubtless, 
finally  drive  the  long  !  long  !  Night  of  Heathenish  Darkness  from  America  : — So 
Arts  and  Sciences  will  change  the  Face  of  Nature  in  their  Tour  from  Hence  over 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  the  Western  Ocean ;  and  as  they  march  thro'  the 
vast  Desert,  the  Residence  of  wild  Beasts  will  be  broken  up,  and  their  obscene 
Howl  cease  forever  ; — Instead  of  which,  the  Stones  and  Trees  will  dance  together 
at  the  music  of  Orpheus, — the  Rocks  will  disclose  their  hidden  Gems, — and  the 
inestimable  Treasures  of  Gold  &  Silver  be  broken  up.  Huge  mountains  of  Iron 
Ore  are  already  discovered  ;  and  vast  Stores  are  reserved  for  future  Generations : 
This  Metal  more  useful  than  Gold  and  Silver,  will  imploy  Millions  of  Hands, 
not  only  to  form  the  martial  Sword,  and  peaceful  Share,  alternately  ;  but  an 
Infinity  of  Utensils  improved  in  the  Exercise  of  Art,  and  Handicraft  amongst 
Men.  Nature  thro'  all  her  Works  has  stamped  Authority  on  this  Law,  namely, 
"  That  all  fit  Matter  shall  be  improved  to  its  best  Purposes." — Shall  not  then  those 
vast  Quarries,  that  teem  with  mechanic  Stone, — those  for  structure  be  piled  into 
great  Cities, — and  those   for   Sculpture   into  Statues  to  perpetuate   the  Honor  of 

renowned   Heroes;    even  those  who  shall   now   save  their  Country. 01   Ye 

unborn  Inhabitants  of  America  !  Should  this  Page  escape  its  destined  Conflagra- 
tion at  the  Year's  End,  and  these  Alphabetical  Letters  remain  legible, — ichen  your 
Eyes  behold  the  Sun  after  he  has  rolled  the  Seasons  round  for  two  or  three  Centuries 
more,  you  will  know  that  in  Anno  Domini  1758,  we  dream 'd  of  your  Times. 

Nath.  Ames." 

VOI,.    Til.  31 
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GHOST. 

Wretch,  upon  thy  restless  bed, 

Deeply  wrappped  in  midnight  shade  i 
Didst  thou  think  that  I  was  dead, 

When  these  gaping  wounds  were  made  ? 

Ay,  and  I  was  dead  to  thee — 

All  my  living  beauty  lost ; 
Thy  companion  hence  will  be 

Virtue,  in  her  mangled  ghost ! 

Look,  look  up  !  there  is  no  veil 

Darkness  weaves  to  cover  me  ! 
What !  and  art  thou  turning  pale, 

Thine  own  stabs  again  to  see  ? 

O,  how  oft  my  heart  was  wrung 

By  thy  turns  to  go  astray  ! 
And  the  poison  of  thy  tongue 

Swelled  it  till  the  strings  gave  way. 

Blotting  from  thy  breast  my  name, 

Thou  hast  cursed  the  sound  of  it ; 
And  hast  wrapped  me  in  the  flame 

By  unholy  passions  lit. 

With  my  precious  blood  the  draught 

That  supplied  thy  blushing  bowl, 
Thou  hast  pledged  the  fiends,  and  quaffed 

From  the  depth  that  drowns  the  soul. 

And  thy  golden  blade  has  run, 

Cutting  to  my  vital  place  ; 
After  which,  my  life-stream  spun 

Out,  and  sprinkled  o'er  thy  face. 

There  't  is  fresh  as  ever  now  ! 

Thou  hast  long  essayed  in  vain 
To  efface  it  from  thy  brow — 

'T  is  a  deep  and  deadly  stain. 

Thou  shalt  never  lose  the  mark, 

Nor  my  presence  ever  shun  j 
I  '11  be  with  thee  in  the  dark, 

In  the  moonlight  and  the  sun. 

Every  tear  that  Virtue  shed 

To  a  spark  of  fire  shall  turn ; 
On  thy  guilty  heart  and  head 

They  were  wept,  and  they  shall  burn. 

In  the  crowd,  or  all  alone, 

Like  thy  shadow  I  '11  be  nigh, 
Thou  shalt  hear  my  dying  groan 

In  a  sound  that  cannot  die. 

Thus  through  time  I  '11  follow  thee 

Every  hour,  and  every  where. 
Then,  the  long  eternity — 

What  if  I  pursue  thee  there  ?  H.  F.  G. 
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POLITICS  AND  STATISTICS. 


UNITED  STATES. 
The  prominent  topic  in  all  political 
discussions,  since  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,  is  the  President's  Message, 
giving  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  sign 
the  act  modifying  and  renewing  the 
charter  of  the  United  States  Bank — 
usually  termed  the  veto.  By  many, 
who  censure  the  President  for  this  ex- 
ercise of  a  prerogative,  derived  from  the 
constitution,  it  is  supposed  that  it  may 
have  an  important  influence  in  the  ap- 
proaching election,  and  go  far  to  defeat 
his  success  in  the  campaign.  By  another 
'party  of  politicians  it  is  contended  that 
the  Veto  will  make  the  President  more 
popular,  and  render  his  re-election  more 
certain.  It  is  not  our  province  to  in- 
dulge in  prospective  decisions,  and  we 
wait  to  record  the  event. 

Meetings  of  the  friends  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  administration,  respective- 
ly, have  been  held  in  several  states, 
and  strong  expressions  of  feeling  have 
been  manifested  in  regard  to  the  Veto. 
In  Philadelphia,  the  meetings  of  each 
party  were  numerously  attended,  and 
great  changes  of  sentiment,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration, are  said  to  have  taken  place. 
The  Bank  is  probably  more  popular  in 
Pennsylvania  than  in  any  other  state. 
A  great  public  meeting  was  held  in  St. 
Louis,  soon  after  the  reception  of  the 
Veto,  which  appointed  a  committee  to 
report  concerning  it,  and  the  effect  it 
might  produce  in  the  Western  states. 
From  the  report  of  this  committee  the 
following  paragraphs  are  extracted  : — 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  circulating 
medium  now  in  use  in  the  Western 
states  consists  of  notes  and  drafts  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its 
branches.  In  our  own  state,  there  is 
no  other  paper  currency  in  use,  a  fact 
which  proves  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
issues  of  local  banks,  as  a  general  cir- 


culating medium.  If  this  currency  shall 
be  withdrawn,  whether  suddenly  or 
gradually,  between  this  time  and  the 
expiration  of  the  charter,  where  is  the 
substitute  for  it  to  be  found  ?  Every 
individual  who  has  the  intellectual  ca- 
pacity to  examine  into  and  understand 
evidence,  and  the  honesty  to  acknowl- 
edge his  convictions,  whether  they 
agree  with  a  pre-formed  favorite  theory 
or  not,  must  confess  that  the  coin  now 
in  this  country,  or  that  which  ever  will 
be,  does  not  form  a  sufficient  currency 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce  or  the 
uses  of  business  ;  and  even  were  it  suf- 
ficient in  quantity,  all  know  that  a 
metalic  currency  is  too  cumbersome 
and  inconvenient  to  admit  of  its  general 
use,  by  merchants  or  others,  in  transac- 
tions between  distant  places.  No  bank 
can  be  established,  in  which  the  com- 
munity will  have  confidence,  or  which 
will  be  free  from  all  the  evils  that  have 
ever,  in  ignorance  or  misrepresentation, 
been  ascribed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  that  has  not  a  solid  and  actual 
capital.  Such  capital,  to  sustain  banks 
for  the  creation  of  a  currency,  cannot 
be  found  in  the  Western  country.  The 
surplus  capital  of  the  Eastern  and  older 
states  now  finds  its  way  to,  and  is  ben- 
eficially used  in  the  Western  states,  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  ;  but  if  the  circulation  of 
this  surplus  capital  should  be  left  alto- 
gether to  private  enterprize  and  the 
superintendence  of  particular  agents, 
we  fear  that  the  supply  would  be  un- 
certain, fluctuating,  and  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon. 

"  The  people  of  the  Western  country 
have  had  supplied  to  them,  from  the 
commencement  of  their  permanent 
prosperity,  in  the  pursuits  of  agricul- 
ture and  commerce,  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  the  means  of  action  from  the 
superabundant  wealth  of  the  Atlantic 
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states.  Labor,  industry,  and  popula- 
tion, make  outlets,  and  find  new  thea- 
tres for  their  exercise  and  location,  long 
before  wealth  and  capital.  Those  do 
not  create  themselves,  nor  can  they  be 
produced  by  any  degree  of  labor,  or  the 
greatest  reach  of  industry,  without 
other  capital,  supplied  from  other 
sources,  to  serve  as  seed.  Such  has 
been,  and  is  yet,  the  condition  of  the 
Western  country.  The  Bank  of  the 
United  States  has  supplied  the  seed, 
but  the  harvest  has  not  yet  been  gath- 
ered in — the  season  has  not  yet  come — 
and  the  disappointment  of  the  well- 
founded  hopes,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
bright  prospects  of  the  husbandman, 
will  assuredly  follow,  from  a  premature 
and  violent  attempt  to  reap  before  the 
field  shall  be  ready. 

"  As  the  balance  of  trade  between 
the  States  of  the  West  and  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  East  is,  and  long 
will  be  greatly  against  the  former,  the 
command  of  facilities  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  funds,  for  the  purchase  of 
articles  of  trade  and  necessity,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  of 
our  people.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
it  is  the  merchant  alone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  this  matter.  He  conducts  bus- 
iness, and  employs  and  risks  his  capital, 
and  devotes  his  time  and  services,  for 
the  profit  which  he  expects  to  gain.  If 
he  has  to  pay  a  large  premium  for  the 
transmission  of  his  funds  to  other  pla- 
ces for  the  payment  of  his  merchan- 
dize, or  on  the  exchange  of  one  local 
currency  for  another,  the  loss  in  all 
cases  will  fall  on  the  purchaser  or  con- 
sumer, and  not  on  him.  It  is  not  the 
vender  of  the  luxuries,  or  comforts,  or 
necessaries  of  life,  who  sustains  the  loss 
on  depreciated  or  uncurrent  Bank  notes, 
or  in  the  payment  of  high  premiums  of 
exchange,  but  the  farmer  and  mechanic 
and  professional  man,  who  buy  those 
articles.  At  this  time,  by  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  can  only  be  secured 
by  such  an  institution — for  fifty  or  sev- 
enty-five cents  for  every  hundred  dol- 
lars, he  who  has  money  in  St.  Louis, 
and  owes  a  debt  in  Portland,  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  or  in  Savannah,  in 
Georgia,  with  perfect  certainty,  with- 
out risk  and  with  no  further  expense, 
can,  in  ten  minutes,  obtain  the  means 
of  transfer,  and  as  quickly  as  the  mail 
can  travel,  effect  it.  The  committee 
refer  to  the  recollections  of  all  those 
who  were  engaged  in,  or  acquainted 
with  the  commerce  of  Missouri,  before 
the  establishment  of  a  branch  bank  at 
St.  Louis,  for  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of 


these  statements.  They  appeal  to  such 
evidence  to  say,  whether  coin,  although 
then  in  abundance,  was  ever  a  usual 
means  of  payment,  and  whether  all 
other  means  were  not  precarious  and 
expensive,  and  most  often  difficult  of 
acquisition." 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, the  President  left  the  Capitol  on 
a  tour  to  his  Hermitage  in  Tennessee. 

SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

Political  fever  seems  to  be  at  its  height 
in  this  state.  Since  the  adjournment 
of  Congress,  the  Senators  and  part  of 
the  Representatives  have  published  a 
manifesto,  encouraging  the  people  to 
oppose  the  tariff  laws,  by  a  resort  ionul- 
Ujication.  At  several  public  meetings, 
resolutions  of  a  corresponding  character 
have  been  adopted.  At  a  public  dinner, 
given  to  Mr.  M'Duffie,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  in  every  period  of  her  connex- 
ion with  her  sister  states,  it  has  been  the  high- 
est ambition  of  South-Carolina,  so  far  as  her  in- 
fluence extended,  to  administer  the  general  gov- 
ernment in  perfect  consistency  with  the  terms 
of  the  compact,  and  with  a  pure  view  to  the 
honor  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation,  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  to  any  interests  that 
might  be  deemed  peculiarly  and  separately  her 
own :  That  she  still  regards  with  affectionate 
devotion,  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  our  com- 
mon country,  and  is  still  willing,  in  the  promo- 
tion of  any  really  constitutional  object,  to  sub- 
mit to  any  sacrifice  that  the  most  ardent  patriot- 
ism may  inspire :  That  in  the  same  spirit  she 
feels  herself  called  upon  by  every  motive  which 
her  own  honor  and  the  public  safety  dictate,  to 
resist  at  all  hazards  and  to  every  extent,  any 
attempt  to  pervert  the  terms  of  the  federal  com- 
pact, or  to  substitute  the  will  of  a  majority  for 
the  expressed  consent  of  the  contracting  parties, 
thereby  converting  a  limited  and  delegated  au- 
thority into  an  unlimited  and  irresponsible  des- 
potism, and  that  we  accordingly  pronounce  a 
tariff  for  the  protection  of  one  set  of  interests  at 
the  expense  of  another,  and  the  audacious  at- 
tempt to  extort  from  the  people  in  time  of  pro- 
found peace  an  amount  of  taxation  competent 
to  meet  the  emergencies  of  a  war  establishment, 
a  step  in  political  profligacy  never  before  ven- 
tured upon  in  any  nation  possessing  the  slight- 
est knowledge  of  their  rights  :  That  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  reject  all  compromise  not  founded  on 
the  essential  principles  of  our  limited  and  feder- 
al system,  and  view  with  feelings  of  unqualifi- 
ed indignation,  the  attempt  recently  made  in 
Congress  to  palm  upon  the  nation  a  law  for  the 
permanent  adjustment  of  the  Revenue,  which, 
while  it  professes  to  alleviate  our  burdens,  vir- 
tually proposes  to  subject  us  to  taxation  without 
our  consent,  and  to  an  unequal  and  desolating 
amount  of  contribution  without  the  slightest 
equivalent.  In  the  language  of  the  great  char- 
ter of  our  freedom,  solemnly  uttered  to  the 
world,  when  we  assumed  our  station  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth — we  once  more  call  upon 
all  men  to  witness  that  "  in  ever}' stage  of  these 
oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in 
the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  that  our  repeat- 
ed petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  re- 
peated injury" — and  that  we  solemnly  pro- 
nounce '■'■  a  government,  whose  character  is  thus 
marked  by  every  act,   which  may  define,  a  ty- 
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ramiy,"  unless  thoroughly  reformed,  an  unfit 
depository  for  the  privileges  of  a  free  people. 

This  resolution  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen,  in  purport  and  temper,  ofnu- 
merous  others,  and  of  most  of  the  news- 
paper essays.  A  writer  in  the  South- 
Carolina  Times,  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage : — 

"  The  Union  of  these  States  is  now 
virtually  dissolved — dissolved  in  the 
only  place  where  it  ever  can  be  perma- 
nent, viz.  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It 
is  in  vain  to  cry  out  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  when  a  century  cannot 
eradicate  the  prejudices  that  already 
exist  betwixt  the  people  of  the  North 
and  South.  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  man 
to  love  his  oppressor  ?  Is  it  in  the  na- 
ture of  man  to  love  the  highwayman  that 
presents  a  loaded  pistol  at  his  breast 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
niches  from  his  pockets  the  price  of  his 
hard  industry  ? 

"  It  may,  we  repeat,  be  asserted  with- 
out the  dread  of  refutation,  that  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  is  to  continue  the  ty- 
ranny of  your  oppressors,  and  to  rivet 
the  chains  of  slavery.  The  present  is 
not  the  time  for  cold  temporizing  policy. 
All  disguise  should  be  thrown  off,  and 
patriotism  (as  in  the  days  that  tried 
men's  souls)  should  speak  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  to  the  affrighted  ears  of  Tyran- 
ny—THIS  UNION  MUST  BE  DIS- 
SOLVED. 

"  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  assertion,  that  the  true  pol- 
icy of  the  South  is  to  separate  from  the 
Union.  To  continue  in  the  Union,  is 
to  continue  like  the  fabled  Atlas — to 
groan  with  the  weight  of  a  world  upon 
your  shoulders." 

GEORGIA. 

At  Athens,  recently,  there  was  a 
large  congregation  of  persons  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  College. 
A  public  invitation  was  given  to  the 
friends  of  Gen.  Jackson,  and  those  op- 
posed to  Nullification,  as  the  mode  of 
operation  for  a  redress  of  evils  ;  the  oth- 
er party  immediately  put  up  another  in- 
vitation, inviting  all  opposed  to  the 
American  System,  without  distinction 
of  party,  to  assemble  at  the  same  hour 
and  same  place  to  meet  the  others.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  the  College  Chapel 
and  was  crowded  to  excess.  W.  H. 
Crawford,  Esq.  was  called  to  the  Chair, 
and  a  resolution  brought  forward  by  the 
party  opposed  to  Nullification,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  draught 
resolutions  expressive  of  the  feelings  of 
the  meeting  ;  but  at  this   moment   Mr. 


Clayton  and  Mr.  Berrien'entered.  Mr. 
Clayton  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the 
question.stating  that  he  had  brought  res- 
olutions with  him  in  order  to  save  time. 
Much  warm  discussion  ensued  on  the 
subject;  and  after  considerable  time, 
Mr.  Clayton's  were  read,  proposing  a 
Convention  of  Delegates  from  each 
county  in  the  state,  to  meet  at  Milledge- 
ville  in  November.  An  amendment 
was  then  offered  by  the  other  party,  ex- 
pressing their  disapprobation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Nullification,  and  stating  their 
continued  devotion  to  Gen.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Berrien  spoke  against  the  amend- 
ment, and  said,  if  it  was  carried  he 
should  leave  that  place  an  humbled  man 
— stated  that  his  mind  was  already  made 
up  as  to  his  course,  and  at  a  proper  time 
would  be  expressed.  He  spoke  in  com- 
plimentary terms  of  South-Carolina  and 
her  delegation,  and  that  in  the  day  of 
trial  South-Carolina  and  Georgia  would 
be  found  shoulder  to  shoulder  together. 
Mr.  Clayton  also  spoke  on  the  subject, 
and  asked  them  if  they  were  not  ready 
to  resist  from  this  time,  and  from  this 
very  moment  ?  He  was  answered  with 
unbounded  applause.  The  amendment 
was  then  lost,  and  the  original  resolu- 
tions, as  introduced  by  Mr.  Clayton, 
carried  by  a  large  majority,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Whereas  the  people  of  Georgia,  as 
well  in  primary  assemblies  of  citizens 
in  their  respective  counties,  as  by  their 
representatives  in  the  Legislature  there- 
of, have  repeatedly  and  solemnly  de- 
clared the  several  acts  laying  duties  on 
imports  (in  so  far  as  such  acts  trans- 
cended the  purposes  of  revenue,  and 
were  designed  for  the  protection  of 
manufactures)  to  be  unjust,  oppressive, 
and  unconstitutional,  and  have  solemn- 
ly announced  their  determination  not 
to  submit  to  such  unlawful  exactions, 
and  their  consequent  resolution  to  resist 
them,  if  after  a  reasonable  time  they 
should  not  be  repealed  : 

"And  whereas  the  good  people  of  this 
state,  and  others  having  common  inter- 
est with  them  in  this  matter,  have  look- 
ed to  the  period  of  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt  as  that  at  which  the  in- 
come raised  by  taxation  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  sum  required  by  the  wants 
of  the  government,  by  duties  fairly  im- 
posed upon  all  the  imports  of  the  Unit-  . 
ed  States,  and  have  expected  from  the 
justice  of  that  Congress  which  has  just 
closed  its  session,  a  repeal  of  those  ob- 
noxious laws  : 

"And  whereas  this  reasonable  expec- 
tation has  been  disappointed,  and  the 
protection  of  manufactures  is  now  avow- 
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ed  as  a  permanent  principle   of  federal 
legislation  : 

"  Be  it  therefore  resolved,  That  we,  as 
free  citizens  of  Georgia,  will  not  longer 
submit  to  a  system  of  legislation,  which 
is  arbitrary,  unequal,  unconstitutional, 
and  therefore  unjust — that  it  be  recom- 
mended to  our  fellow-citizens  in  the 
several  counties,  to  elect  delegates  to  a 
State  Convention,  to  assemble  at  Mil- 
ledge  ville  on  the  2d  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber next,  and  to  invest  them  with  full 
power,  in  behalf  of  the  good  people  of 
Georgia,  to  maintain,  preserve  and  de- 
fend the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
free  citizens  of  this  state." 

Subsequently,  a  meeting  of  a  similar 
character  was  held  at  Lexington,  at 
which,  it  is  said,  more  than  one  thous- 
and persons  attended,  from  various  parts 
of  the  state.  The  meeting  was  obliged 
to  adjourn  from  the  court-house  to  the 
open  field.  One  only  of  the  resolutions 
adopted,  has  come  to  hand,  which  is  as 
follows  : — "  Be  it  resolved,  That  should 
any  of  the  Southern  States  be  involved 
in  difficulties  by  attempting  to  repeal 
the  tariff,  then  the  free  people  of  Geor- 
gia will  not  see  them  put  down  or  de- 
feated in  their  attempts."  This  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  by  Col.  Lumpkin, 
who,  in  his  prefatory  remarks,  "  pledg- 
ed his  life,  his  fortune,  and  his  sacred 
honor,  and,  more  than  all,  his  children's 
lives,  to  their  support."  He  was  sup- 
ported by  Messrs.  Berrien,  Clayton,  and 
many  other  gentlemen  of  distinction  in 
the  state. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Indian  War,  which  has  disturbed 
the  peace  of  this  and  adjoining  states 
for  some  months,  is  probably  drawing  to 
a  close.  Despatches  have  been  receiv- 
ed by  government  from  Gen.  Atkinson, 
dated,  Blue  Mounds,  July  25, 1832,  stat- 
ing that  Gen.  Henry,  with  his  Brigade, 
accompanied  by  Gen.  Dodge,  with  a 
battalion  of  Michigan  volunteers,  which 
had  been  detached  by  Gen.  Atkinson, 
in  pursuit  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  un- 
der Black  Hawk,  succeeded,  by  forced 
marches,  in  coming  up  with  him,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Ouisconsin,  opposite  to  the 
Blue  Mounds,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st 


of  July,  and  immediately  made  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Indians,  which  resulted 
in  their  defeat,  with  a  loss  of  about  40 
men  killed,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  ; 
and,  it  is  presumed,  a  much  larger  num- 
ber wounded,  as  the  Indians  were  seen, 
during  the  action,  bearing  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  off  the  field.  .  The  loss,  on 
our  part,  was  trifling — amounting  to  one 
man  killed,  and  eight  wounded.  Night 
coming  on,  and  the  troops  being  ex- 
ceedingly fatigued,  having  marched 
forty  miles  that  day,  no  pursuit  could 
be  attempted :  thus  the  enemy  was  sav- 
ed from  entire  destruction.  Black 
Hawk  passed  over  to  an  island  in  the 
Ouisconsin,  to  which  place  he  had  sent 
his  women.  Generals  Henry  and 
Dodge  remained  on  the  ground  the  suc- 
ceeding day  and  night,  and  part  of  the 
next  day,  being  unable  to  renew  the  at- 
tack, in  consequence  of  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  boats  and  canoes,  or  the  means 
of  constructing  rafts  to  cross  to  the  isl- 
and. Generals  Henry  and  Dodge 
marched  to  the  Blue  Mounds,  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d,  for  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions, where  they  were  joined  by  Gen- 
eral Atkinson,  with  the  regular  troops 
and  part  of  Alexander's  brigade.  After 
a  forced  march  of  three  days  from  Cos- 
co-nong,  Gen.  Atkinson  writes,  that 
he  would  move  with  his  whole  force  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July ,  the  date 
of  his  despatch,  to  a  point  on  the  Ouis- 
consin, sixteen  miles  below  the  Blue 
Mounds,  where  he  would  endeavor  to 
cross  the  river  by  rafts  or  some  other 
means,  and  if  possible  overtake  the  In- 
dians and  subdue  them,  notwithstand- 
ing the  troops  were  worn  down  with 
fatigue  and  privations.  The  General 
states  that  the  enemy  must  be  much 
crippled,  and  in  a  suffering  condition 
for  the  want  of  subsistence. 

From  this,  and  other  accounts, -.it  ap- 
pears that  General  Atkinson  has  man- 
aged so  as  to  drive  Black  Hawk  to  great 
extremities,  and  to  punish  him  severe- 
ly. There  is  little  doubt  but  that  he 
and  his  followers  will  either  be  exter- 
minated, or  be  so  reduced  in  numbers 
as  never  again  to  have  it  in  their  power 
to  murder  the  settlers  on  the  frontiers. 
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Remarks  made  on  a  Tour  to  Prai- 
rie du  Chien  ;  thence  to  Washington  city,  in 
1829.  By  Caleb  Atvvater,  late  Commissioner 
employed  by  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
with  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
for  the  purchase  of  Mineral  Country ;  and 
author  of  Western  Antiquities.* 

This  work  is  entitled  to  notice  on 
other  accounts  than  its  intrinsic  merits. 
It  purports  to  give  a  description  of  a 
portion  of  our  territory  little  known  in 
the  Atlantic  states,  and  bears  the  im- 
print of  a  person  who  was  appointed  by 
the  present  administration  to  conclude 
an  important  negotiation,  from  whom, 
therefore,  a  respectable  performance 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  of  so  much  of 
the  book  as  avowedly  expresses  the  polit- 
ical sentiments  of  the  author — on  these, 
the  people  of  New-England  have  al- 
ready passed  judgement.  Our  notice 
must  be  confined  to  the  literary  merits 
of  the  work,  and  some  remarks  on  the 
facts  it  professes  to  relate. 

Mr.  Atwater  says,  in  his  preface,  that 
he  has  merely  exercised  a  right  in  ex- 
pressing his  opinions,  and  that  he  has 
endeavored  to  avoid  party  politics  and 
narrow,  selfish  views.  It  does  not  seem 
to  us  that  his  views  or  opinions  are 
likely  to  give  offence  ;  but  we  do  think 
that  they  might  be  extended  with  great 
advantage ;  and  so  might  his  state- 
ments. For  example,  he  informs  us  on 
his  first  page,  that  certain  persons,  in 
1826,  settled  themselves  on  lands  claim- 
ed by  the  Winnebagoes,  and  that  the 
consequences  of  this  settlement  were 
such,  that  the  United  States  were  com- 
pelled to  send  a  considerable  force  to 
protect  the  miners.  He  ought  to  have 
told  us  that  the  settlement  was  a  mani- 
fest aggression  on  the  Indians,  and  that 
they,  rather  than  the  whites,  ought  to 
have  been  protected.  However,  as  Mr. 
Atwater  does  not  seem  to  have  a  very 
clear  conception  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  his  negligence 
in  this  matter  may  be  pardoned. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Atwater  was  ap- 
pointed (in  1829)  by  President  Jackson 
to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Winnebagoes 
at  Prairie  du  Chien,  together  with  Gen- 
eral M'Niel  and  a  Mr.  Pierre  Menard. 
Great  judgement  was  no  doubt  shown 
in  the  choice  of  this  board  of  commis- 


*  For  this  article,  the  editors  are  indebted  to 
a  gentleman  who  has  resided  many  years  in  the 
Western  country,  and  who  will  not  hesitate  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  whatever  is  stated 
as  fact. 


sioners.  The  first  thirty  pages  of  the 
book  are  occupied  by  a  description  of 
the  country  between  the  traveler's  resi- 
dence at  Circleville,  in  Ohio,  and  St. 
Louis,  written  in  the  style  of  the  last 
gazetteer,  from  which,  indeed,  a  good 
part  of  it  seems  to  have  been  extracted. 
We  draw  this  inference  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Atwater  has  given  a  pretty 
full  description  of  Maysville,  Kentucky, 
though,  according  to  his  journal,  he  was 
in  that  place  but  five  minutes.  He  was 
able,  in  this  brief  period,  to  learn  that 
"  the  people  of  Maysville,  for  intelli- 
gence, industry,  enterprise  and  sterling 
patriotism,  are  surpassed  by  none  in  the 
Union."  We  doubt  not  that  the  good 
folks  of  Maysville  merit  this  encomium, 
and  congratulate  our  countrymen  on 
having  a  commissioner  capable  of  dis- 
covering their  virtues  in  so  short  a  time. 
We  learn  too,  Heaven  save  the  mark  ! 
that  Cincinnati  can  boast  of  sixty  law- 
yers !  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  At- 
water's  profundity  for  the  information 
that  they  are  "  equal  to  a  like  number  of 
the  same  honorable  and  highly  useful 
profession,  in  any  city  in  the  United 
States,  for  zeal,  learning,  fidelity,  indus- 
try, morality,  honor,  honesty,  and  every 
other  good  qualification  of  the  heart  and 
head."  Also,  "  the  builders  of  houses 
are  unrivaled  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  do  their  work,  and  they 
exhibit  genius,  skill  and  taste."  The 
commissioner  learned  these  particulars 
in  two  hours.  Truly,  with  such  an 
eulogist,  gifted  with  such  acuteness  of 
perception  and  quickness  of  observa- 
tion, the  west  need  not  fear  a  host  of 
Trollopes.  We  shall  not,  henceforth, 
despair  of  the  discovery  of  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle,  and  the  northwest 
passage. 

The  above  remarks,  will,  we  hope, 
satisfy  our  readers  that  our  author  is 
not  only  distinguished  for  discernment, 
but  likewise  overflows  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness.  Indeed,  and  indeed, 
he  lays  on  his  plaster  quite  thick 
enough.  Sometimes  we  think  that  his 
good  nature  offuscates  his  judgement. 
If  it  does  not,  the  angels  round  the 
throne  of  Omnipotence,  are  a  race  quite 
inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ohio 
valley.  At  any  rate,  he  is  no  lukewarm 
friend  or  enemy  ;  he  does  not  stop  half 
way  in  praise  or  blame.  In  Louisville, 
"  an  active  police  immediately  detects 
and  punishes  a  bad  man.  If  the  stranger 
be  a  good  man,  he  is  instantly  taken  by 
the  hand,  all  his  wishes  are  consulted 
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and  his  interests  advanced."  "The 
professional  gentlemen  are  highly  gift- 
ed, and  their  talents  are  duly  appreciat- 
ed and  rewarded."  "  Order  and  good 
family  government  every  where  pre- 
vail— the  youth  are  trained  up  by  their 
parents  to  virtuous  habits — and  the 
soundest  moral  principles  are  instilled 
into  the  youthful  minds  of  both  sexes." 
Above  all,  "  Mr.  Walsh  is  the  idol  of 
the  western  ladies."  We  suppose  that 
Mr.  Atwater  feared  that  his  descrip- 
tion of  this  trans- Alleghanine  paradise 
would  draw  all  the  inhabitants  out  of 
this  part  of  the  Union,  and  therefore 
thought  proper  to  give  his  picture  one 
dark  shade ;  for  he  overwhelms  all  the 
boatmen  of  the  Ohio,  in  one  sweeping 
condemnation.  When  they  are  with- 
out employment,  he  says,  £i  being  none 
too  honest,  they  betake  themselves  to 
dishonest  practices  for  a  livelihood." 
This  class,  of  which  there  are  several 
thousands,  ought  to  feel  much  obliged 
to  him. 

Irony  apart,  Mr.  Atwater's  concep- 
tions are  so  crude,  and  founded  upon 
such  slight  premises,  he  is  manifestly 
so  uneducated  and  ignorant,  not  to  say 
vulgar,  he  relies  so  much  upon  hearsay, 
he  is  so  vague  and  general  in  his  re- 
marks, so  egotistical  and  thoroughly 
imbued  with  party  spirit,  that,  but  for 
one  consideration,  we  should  never 
have  thought  of  reviewing  his  book. 
He  went  to  Prairie  du  Chien  in  an  offi- 
cial capacity,  and  his  journal  has  there- 
fore been  considered  authority  by  edit- 
ors of  newspapers,  and  quoted  as  such. 
Hundreds  have  taken  his  statements, 
regarding  the  "  far  west,"  for  gospel. 
Be  it  our  province  to  correct  his  errors. 
Take  the  following  quotation  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  accuracy. 

In  order  to  save  the  reader  the  task  of  read- 
ing, for  some  time  longer,  and  myself,  too,  the 
trouble  of  narrating,  what  gave  me  nothing  but 
anxiety,  I  go  to  the  head  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
there  begin,  by  remarking,  that  this  river,  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  in  latitude  thirty- 
eight  degrees,  thirty-eight  minutes,  assumes  the 
name  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  This  river, 
rises  in  a  great  number  of  ponds  and  lakes,  in 
latitude  forty-eight  degrees  north,  about  twenty 
degrees  of  longitude  west  of  Washington  city. 
It  originates  in  a  poor,  miserable  country,  and 
descending  through  three  degrees  of  latitude, 
in  nearly  a  south  course,  it  falls  twenty  feet  or 
more,  at  St.  Anthony's  Falls,  presenting  a 
beautiful  cascade  to  the  eye.  About  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  below  these  falls,  the  St.  Peters 
enters  it,  on  its  western  side.  The  latter  river 
is  said,  at  times,  to  contain  in  it,  more  water 
than  the  Mississippi  itself.  And  if  the  Indians 
are  to  be  credited,  with  whom  I  conversed — 
who  lived  on  its  banks,  and  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  both  rivers,  and  the  country 
through  which  they  pass  ;  the  district  of  coun- 
try along  the  St.  Peters  is  far  preferable  to  any 
lands  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  above  the 


falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  St.  Peters  rises  in 
latitude  forty-six  degrees  north,  and  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  a  lake,  which  is  the  head  of  Red 
river  of  Hudson's  bay  1  The  Indians  told  me, 
that  they  passed  with  ease  from  lake  to  lake, 
both  rivers  rising  in  lakes  or  ponds  within  sight 
of  each  other.  From  the  same  source  of  in- 
formation, I  learned,  that,  ascending  the  St. 
Peters  to  latitude  forty  six  degrees  north,  to  the 
mouth  of  Goose  river,  which  there  enters  the 
St.  Peters  from  the  north-west,  and  then  ascend- 
ing Goose  river  to  a  certain  point — then  crossing 
over  a  ridge,  not  very  difficult  to  be  passed,  in  a 
south-western  direction  from  Goose  river  to  the 
head  waters  of  Shepherd's  river,  a  water  of 
Missouri ;  my  informant  said  he  had  passed, 
frequently,  in  four  days  time,  by  this  route 
from  the  St.  Peters  to  the  Missouri.  Higher  up 
still,  he  had  passed  from  river  to  river,  by  land, 
in  four  days.  Yellow  Medicine  river,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  St.  Peters,  is  connected  with  Sioux 
river,  a  water  of  the  Missouri,  in  latitude 
about  forty-three  degrees  north,  by  a  portage  of 
only  about  six  miles.  So  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
is  connected  with  lake  Superior,  by  very  short 
portages,  in  five  or  six  places. 

Mr.  Atwater  avowedly  gets  his  in- 
formation on  these  points  from  hearsay. 
We  contradict  him  on  our  own  author- 
ity, being  personally  well  acquainted 
with  a  great  part  of  the  country  he 
attempts  to  describe.  The  perpendicu- 
lar height  of  St.  Anthony's  falls  is  but 
fifteen  feet — the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Peters  is  but  about  nine  miles  below 
them,  and  not  twenty  or  thirty.  No 
one,  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter, 
ever  said  that  the  St.  Peters  ever  con- 
tained more  water  than  the  Mississippi. 
No  Indians  but  the  Dahcotahs  live  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Peters.  In  another 
part  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Atwater  admits 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  Dahcotah 
tongue;  of  course,  he  never  conversed 
with  them,  unless  by  an  interpreter, 
and  if  he  had  conversed  with  them, 
they  would  not  have  told  him  that  the 
lands  on  the  St.  Peters  are  preferable 
to  those  on  the  Mississippi.  If  they 
had  told  him  so,  they  would  have  told 
a  falsehood.  No  such  river  as  Gooae 
river  falls  into  the  St.  Peters  at  any 
point.  No  tributary  of  the  St.  Peters 
is  ever  navigable,  excepting  in  the 
spring  freshet,  which  seldom  or  never 
lasts  more  than  two  or  three  weeks. 
Yellow  Medicine  river  is  never  naviga- 
ble, even  for  a  canoe.  Consequently, 
so  much  of  his  speculation,  as  regards 
these  pretended  water  communications 
is  entitled  to  no  consideration  whatever. 

Again,  on  the  next  page,  he  says, 
that  the  lake  at  the  head  of  the  St. 
Peters,  is  only  a  mile  from  a  lake  that 
discharges  its  waters  toward  Hudson's 
bay,  and  thence  infers  that  a  water 
communication  is  always  open.  Now 
the  communication  between  Big  Stone 
Lake  and  the  St.  Peters  is  closed  during 
eleven   months   in  the   vear,  and  so  is 
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that  between  Lake  au  Travers  and  the 
Red  river  of  the  north.  We  have 
crossed  both  these  pretended  navigable 
streams  on  foot,  dry-shod,  a  hundred 
times.  Such  are  the  absurdities  into 
which  those  are  liable  to  fall  who  speak 
of  that  of  which  they  know  nothing. 

From  St.  Louis,  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  the 
route  now  followed  is  up  the  Missouri  to  the 
river  Piatt— thence  up  that  river,  which  passes 
through  the  Rocky  mountains  to  a  lake  near  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  down 
those  waters  to  the  sea.  If  we  can  credit  Gen- 
eral Ashley  and  others,  whose  veracity  no  one 
ever  doubted,  who  knows  them,  a  wagon  might 
now  pass  without  difficulty,  from  Baltimore  to 
the  Pacific  ocean.  Loaded  wagons,  every 
summer,  go  from  St.  Louis,  by  way  of  the  river 
Piatt,  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  return  again 
to  St.  Louis  the  same  season.  Along  the  Na- 
tional Road,  when  completed  from  Wheeling  to 
Jefferson  city,  in  Missouri,  a  rail-road  might  be 
made,  and  from  thence  up.  the  Piatt,  all  the 
way  to  the  Pacific,  without  a  hill  in  the  way, 
worth  naming.  I  know  from  personal  observa- 
tion, that  not  a  single  hill  or  valley  prevents  the 
construction  of  a  rail-road  from  Wheeling  to  St. 
Louis  ;  and  that  I  doubt  not,  is  the  worst  part 
of  the  route.  When  locomotive  engines  are 
brought  to  the  perfection,  experience  and  inge- 
nuity will  soon  bring  them,  goods  and  passen- 
gers could  pass  between  the  two  seas,  in  ten 
days.  That  this  will  be  the  route  to  China, 
within  fifty  years  from  this  time,  scarcely 
admits  of  a  doubt.  From  sea  to  sea,  a  dense 
population  would  dwell  along  the  whole  route, 
enliven  the  prospect  with  their  industry,  and 
animate  the  scene. 

Ay,  when  rail-roads  shall  have  been 
constructed  over  a  thousand  miles  of 
land,  almost  as  barren  and  arid  as  the 
desert  of  Zahara,  this  may  be  the  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  New- 
York  and  China.  Pray,  will  the  pas- 
sengers in  Mr.  Atwater's  locomotive 
engines  carry  their  food  with  them  ?  or 
will  they  stop  to  hunt  the  buffalo? 
Will  the  Indians  have  been  exterminat- 
ed, or  will  the  steam-cars  run  over 
them  ?  Will  forests  have  grown  up  on 
the  road  to  supply  his  boilers  with  fuel  ? 
Indeed,  as  the  author  says,  "  the  mind 
of  the  patriot  is  lost  in  wonder  and  ad- 
miration, when  he  looks  through  the 
vista  of  futurity,  at  the  wealth,  the 
grandeur,  and  glory  that  certainly 
await  our  posterity,"  &c.  That  such 
a  communication  may  take  place  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  States  and  the  East- 
Indies  some  day,  we  will  not  dispute  ; 
for  nothing  is  impossible  with  God ; 
but  that  it  will  exist  any  time  within 
the  next  two  centuries,  we  beg  leave 
to  doubt.  The  obstacles  which  exist  at 
present  are  as  follows :  The  Indian 
title  is  to  be  extinguished  over  a  route 
of  about  fifteen  hundred  miles.  A 
rail-road  is  to  be  laid  over  two-thirds  of 
that  distance.  Wood  must  grow  all 
along  the  road,  and  reservoirs  must 
beconstructed  to  supply  the  engines 
vol.  in.  32 


with  water.  This  seems  to  be  a  wilder 
scheme  than  even  that  of  Oregon  emi- 
gration. 

We  are  obliged  to  our  author  for  one 
admission.  He  is  a  man  honored  and 
trusted  by  the  present  administration 
with  the  regulation  of  Indian  affairs, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  a  fair  supposition, 
that  he  speaks  what  he  knows  to  be 
fact,  in  the  matter  we  are  about  to 
quote.  "  Between  the  Alleghanies  and 
the  Rocky  mountains,  which  are  about 
two  thousand  miles  apart,  navigable 
rivers  pass  through  the  country  at  suit- 
able distances  from  each  other,  except 
that  portion  where  the  Indians  are  to 
be  sent.  There,  the  soil  is  so  poor,  too, 
that  it  produces  nothing  but  the  prickly, 
pear,  and  is  the  only  portion  of  this 
valley,  that  is  not  of  some  use  either  to 
man,  beast,  fish  or  bird."  What  a  con- 
fession !  No  wonder  the  Cherokees 
are  unwilling  to  emigrate  !  We  of  the 
northern  states  have  been  ridiculed  for 
sympathising  with  the  distress  of  the 
southern  Indians ;  we  have  been  told 
that  a  fertile  country  was  offered  to 
them  in  exchange  for  their  native  land  ; 
a  missionary  has  been  called  in  to  prove 
the  assertion.  Now,  a  man  who  speaks 
ex  ojjicio,  advisedly,  tells  us  that  they 
are  to  be  transferred  from  a  soil  which 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  as 
good  as  any  in  America,  to  one  that  is 
too  poor  to  produce  any  thing  but  the 
prickly  pear,  and  which  can  be  of  no 
use  to  man,  beast,  fish,  or  bird.  Alas, 
for  consistency  !  alas,  for  the  poor 
Creeks  and  Cherokees !  !  and  three 
times  alas,  for  the  honor  of  the  United 
States  ! !  ! 

On  the  seventy-fourth  page,  we  find 
one  error  and  one  ambiguous  expression. 
Mr.  Atwater  says  of  Morgan,  the  chief 
of  the  upper  Saque  and  Fox  village, 
that,  in  1827  or  in  1828,  he  went  into 
the  Siou  (i.  e.  Dahcotah)  country,  and 
killed  a  woman  and  three  children. 
This  act,  he  continues,  occasioned  the 
war  between  the  two  tribes.  Be  it 
known  to  Mr.  Atwater,  that  the  Dah- 
cotahs  have  been  at  war  with  the  Saques 
and  Foxes  upwards  of  half  a  score  of 
years.  It  is  true  that  a  truce  was 
effected  for  a  short  time  by  Governor 
Cass,  but  no  one  on  the  frontier  consid- 
ered it  a  peace,  or  believed  that  it  would 
last.  The  murder  committed  by  Mor- 
gan, was  but  the  renewal  of  hostilities. 
Speaking  of  a  half-breed  Fox,  well 
known  in  that  quarter,  our  traveler  says 
that  he  speaks  Prairie-wolf- French, 
which,  translated,  means  the  language 
spoken  by  the  people  descended  from 
the  original  Norman  settlers  of  Canada. 
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This  term  is  applied  to  their  speech,  in 
scorn,  by  illiterate  persons  like  Mr. 
Atwater,  who  imagine  that  the  said 
people  speak  a  corrupt  jargon.  All 
such  are  hereby  informed,  that,  even 
without  taking  into  consideration  the 
want  of  schools  on  the  frontier,  and  the 
time  since  their  fathers  left  France,  the 
Upper  Canadians  speak  very  good 
French.  They  have  borrowed  a  few 
terms  from  the  savages,  indeed,  and 
they  say  il  boucanne  for  il  fume;  yet, 
their  French  is  at  least  as  good  as 
back-woods  English,  and  a  great  deal 
purer  than  the  diction  of  Mr.  Atwater's 
book. 

Mr.  Atwater  shines  as  a  philologist 
chiefly  when  he  speaks  of  Indian  lan- 
guages, of  which,  though  he  asserts  that 
he  "  feels  himself  competent  to  hold  a 
conversation  with  Indians  of  almost  any 
tribe  in  North  America,"  we  say,  hav- 
ing a  proper  sense  of  the  responsibility 
we  thereby  incur,  that  he  knows  noth- 
ing, or  next  to  nothing.  It  is  little  that 
we  know  of  them  ourself,  but  that 
little  enables  us  to  detect  his  ignorance 
and  presumption.  The  first  part  of  his 
essay  expresses  his  wonder  at  certain 
words,  which  he  thinks  are  corruptions 
of  Indian  names.  It  appears  that  we 
call  the  Hotshungarro,  the  Ozaukee 
and  the  Dahcotahs,  Winnebagoes, 
Saques  and  Sioux,  whereat  our  author 
marvels  hugely.  Now,  the  first  term 
is  not  a  corruption,  but  a  genuine 
Indian  word ;  at  least  we  have  heard  an 
Indian  use  it ;  and  the  second  and  third 
we  have  borrowed  from  the  French, 
who  gave  soubriquets  to  all  the  native 
tribes.  In  like  manner,  they  called  the 
Pottawattamies  poux,  or  lice,  and  the 
Delawares  loups,  or  wolves.  This 
they  did  that  they  might  speak  of 
Indian  affairs  in  the  presence  of  Indians 
without  being  understood  ;  for  the  men- 
tion of  their  names  always  excites  the 
attention  and  distrust  of  the  natives. 
Our  traveler  is  not  less  in  error,  when 
he  says  that  the  poverty  of  their  lan- 
guages has  compelled  the  Indians  to 
make  more  use  of  signs  than  words, 
and  he  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  his 
illustrations  of  this  alleged  poverty. 
He  says  that  they  make  little  use  of  the 
nominative  pronoun  and  objective  case. 
When  the  Romans  cried  habet !  they 
did  not  prove  the  poverty  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  nor  does  a  Castilian,  when  he 
says  espicaron,  leave  out  the  nominative 
because  his  language  wants  it.  The 
fact  is,  the  conjugations  of  almost  all 
Indian  verbs  are  imperfect,  irregular, 
defective  and  redundant,  but  not  so 
much  so,  as  to  require  the  speaker  to 


express  his  meaning  by  signs.  Mr. 
Atwater  says  that  a  Winnebago,  with 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  convers- 
ing, could  only  make  him  understand 
by  gestures,  and  this  proves,  not  that 
the  Hotshungarra  tongue  affords  no 
better  means  of  communication,  but 
that  our  writer  was  profoundly  ignorant 
of  it.  He  makes  this  more  apparent, 
by  two  further  remarks.  Ali  Kawn,  he 
says,  is  the  name  of  a  Winnebago 
individual,  and  the  verb  mahnee,  to 
walk,  is  the  same  through  all  its  moods 
and  tenses.  Unluckily  for  Mr.  Atwater, 
the  Winnebago  orthography  wants  the 
letter  I.  No  Winnebago  can  pronounce 
Mi.  We  do  not  pretend  that  we  can 
conjugate  the  verb  mahnee  in  Winne- 
bago, but  we  know  that  in  the  Dahco- 
tah,  which  is  radically  the  same  lan- 
guage, it  varies  in  its  moods  and  tenses. 
The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this.  When 
an  Indian  finds  that  a  white  man  can- 
not understand  his  words,  he  enlightens 
him  by  signs  ;  and,  as  all  Indians  with 
whom  he  has  held  personal  communi- 
cation, have  so  used  with  Mr.  Atwater, 
he,  very  naturally,  supposes •  that  they 
so  use  with  each  other. 

Farther  on,  Mr.  Atwater  speaks  in 
very  disrespectful  terms  of  certain  phi- 
lologists, who,  he  says,  "  venture  to 
pronounce  opinions  about  languages, 
not  even  one  word  of  which  they  ever 
heard  correctly  pronounced.  Such 
writers,"  he  continues,  "  have  manufac- 
tured nearly  whole  languages,  upon  phi- 
losophical principles."  Again,  "  such 
bare-faced  imposition,  palmed  off  upon 
the  world,  deserves  the  severest  cen- 
sure. Hypocrisy  in  religion  and  poli- 
tices  is  bad  enough ;  but  in  literature, 
ignorant  pretension,  so  nearly  allied  to 
hypocrisy,  becomes  insufferable,  and  I 
cannot  bear  it.'"  A  whole  page  of  the 
like  lucid  disquisition  follows.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  say  who  all  the  authors 
thus  blamed  by  Mr.  Atwater  may  be, 
but  it  is  pretty  evident  that  Messrs. 
Zeisberger  and  Duponceau  are  two  of 
them.  We  cannot  lay  claim  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Delaware  tongue, 
but  we  have  carefully  examined  Mr. 
Zeisberger's  grammar,  and  can  truly 
say  that  the  constructions  of  moods  and 
tenses,  therein  laid  down,  are  very  like 
to  similar  constructions  in  the  Dahco- 
tah  tongue.  Mr.  Atwater  finds  fault 
with  the  long  words  of  our  distinguished 
philologists,  as  though  they  could  have 
been  avoided.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
most  Indian  languages,  the  nominative 
and  accusative  cases  are  not  prefixed  or 
appended  to  the  verb,  but  incorporated 
with  it.     Sometimes  they  are  abbrevi- 
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ated,  sometimes  not.  Sometimes  they 
occur  at  the  beginning,  sometimes  at  the 
end  of  the  verb,  and  sometimes  they 
are  placed  between  the  syllables.  Be- 
sides, the  verbs,  generally,  consist  of 
many  syllables.  Take  the  Dahcotah 
word  JVishaJisnoneiishnay  for  an  exam- 
ple sufficiently  long.  Snanoi,  I  know, 
seems  to  be  the  root  of  the  verb.  In 
the  above  expression,  which  means, 
simply,  you  do  not  knoio,  there  are  two 
personal  pronouns  incorporated  ;  one  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  other  in  the 
middle  of  the  word ;  the  one  abbrevi- 
ated, the  other  not ;  and  there  is,  be- 
sides, a  connecting  particle.  Pick  this 
word,  or  phrase,  if  Mr.  Atwater  likes 
the  term  better,  to  pieces,  and  the  sep- 
arate parts  have  no  meaning  whatever. 
It  must  be  written  as  one  word,  if  at 
all.  On  the  whole,  it  is  very  amusing 
to  hear  Mr.  Atwater  express  his  indig- 
nation against  ignorant  pretension.  Has 
he  not  written  a  book  ?  and  such  a 
book, too  ! 

If  there  are  individuals  among  the 
Saques  and  Foxes  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  Chippeway  tongue,  as  our 
traveler  affirms,  they  must  either  be 
deaf  and  dumb,  or  idiots  ;  for  the  lan- 
guages of  these  tribes  are  radically  the 
same.  We  have  heard  a  Chippeway, 
who  had  never  had  the  least  intercourse 
with  the  Saques  and  Foxes,  converse 
fluently  with  a  Saque  at  the  first  meet- 
ing. He  is  far  from  the  truth  in  affirm- 
ing that  guttural  sounds  are  almost  the 
only  ones  an  Indian  utters.  The  Dah- 
cotahs,  Winnebagoes,  and  all  other 
tribes  of  their  stock,  have  but  two  gut- 
tural sounds,  one  of  which  occurs  in 
but  very  few  words,  and  the  other  not 
oftener  than  other  letters.  One  of  these 
is  the  Castilian  jota,  and  the  other  the 
guttural  g  of  the  Germans.  There  is 
no  guttural  in  the  language  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Chippeway  stock ;  which 
division  comprises  almost  all  the  Indians 
north  of  the  Ohio,  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Chinese  alphabet  of 
syllables,  says  our  writer,  with  a  few 
additions,  would  express  every  sound 
in  the  Winnebago  tongue.  What  then  ? 
So  would  the  French  or  English  alpha- 
bet of  letters. 

Enough  of  the  writer's  crude  specu- 
lations on  languages,  in  which  he  could 
not  ask  for  food,  were  he  starving. 
We  will  merely  add  that  the  rudiments 
of  the  Dahcotah  tongue  (communicated 
by  Mr.  John  Marsh  to  Mr.  Atwater,) 
are  tolerably  correct,  as  far  as  they  go. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  hard  task  to 
Mr.  Atwater,  to  make  a  book ;  for  we 
find  that  he  has  dragged  into  his  ser- 


vice more  truisms  and  common-places 
than  we  should  have  supposed  any 
one  man's  memory  could  contain.  They 
are  sprinkled  over  every  page,  without 
regard  to  order  or  connection.  Nay,  on 
the  eighty-eighth  page,  he  has  favored 
us  with  a  confession  of  his  particular 
religious  belief,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration. His  sentiments,  it  must  be 
allowed,  are  somewhat  startling  and 
altogether  new ;  nevertheless,  we  do 
not  despair  of  soon  seeing  them  gener- 
ally adopted.  "  A  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God,"  he  says,  "  and  of  a 
future  state  of  existence  for  man,  not  a 
few  persons  suppose  are  derived,  exclu- 
sively, from  tradition.  I  confess  myself 
to  be  of  a  different  opinion.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  great  first  cause,  and 
his  superintending  providence,  are  too 
clearly  written  on  all  the  works  of  cre- 
tion,  not  to  be  read  and  understood  by 
every  human  being."  We  are  also 
informed  that  "  the  Episcopal  clergy 
stand  foremost  in  the  world,  at  this  mo- 
ment, for  learning  and  talent ;"  that  Mr. 
Atwater  "  gives  them  a  decided  prefer- 
ence overall  other  Christian  sects  ;'•'  that 
"  he  does  not  believe  that  there  is  a  na- 
tion of  Atheists  in  the  world ;"  that "  the 
Indians  of  the  north-west  have  no  idea 
of  a  Trinity."  After  this  display  of 
theological  learning,  originality,  and 
force  of  mind,  the  episcopal  bishops 
can  do  no  less  than  dispense  with  the 
three  years  of  study  required  by  the 
canon,  and  confer  holy  orders  on  Mr. 
Atwater  forthwith. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  any  of  our  author's  mere  opinions  or 
theories.  They  must  pass  for  just  what 
they  are  worth,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
is  very  little.  We  shall  be  content 
with  making  so  many  corrections  of 
his  statements  as  will  prove  his  utter  un- 
fitness for  the  task  he  has  assumed. 
He  says, '  (page  96,)  that  he  can  find 
thousands  among  the  tribes  of  North- 
America,  who  are  unmixed  with  Eu- 
ropean blood,  with  as  blue  eyes,  light- 
colored  hair,  and  as  fair  skin,  as  Europe 
can  boast."  Mr.  Atwater  could  hardly 
have  been  in  his  senses  when  he  wrote 
this  paragraph.  We  say,  that  neither 
he,  nor  any  other  man  ever  saw  a  full- 
blooded  Indian  with  hair  that  would  be 
called  light,  among  us,  unless  age  had 
made  it  so  ;  or  with  a  light  skin,  unless 
tainted  with  leprosy  ;  or  with  blue  eyes, 
unless  disease  had  changed  their  natural 
color.  If  such  observations  as  these 
are  the  results  of  his  travels,  he  had 
better  staid  at  home.  To  put  the 
most   charitable    construction    on   this 
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enormous  mistake,  we  must  suppose 
that  his  optics  are  of  that  kind  which 
"  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen." 

"  After  preparing  his  (the  Indian's) 
food,  the  wife  and  her  daughters  never 
sit  down  to  eat  with  the  head  of  the 
family,  but  stand  around  him  while 
seated  on  his  mat,"  &c.  "  If  he  ap- 
pears to  be  pleased  with  his  food,  every 
female  face  wears  a  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion, but  if  otherwise,  visible  signs  of 
regret  cloud  every  female's  brow." 
There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  all  this, 
taking  it  as  part  of  a  description  of 
Indian  domestic  manners. 

No  consideration,  says  Mr.  Atwater, 
will  induce  an  Indian  to  part  with  a 
present.  "  The  Sioux  use  a  pipe  made 
of  jasper,  found  any  where  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Mississippi."  "  The  eldest 
wife  has  the  control  of  the  household 
affairs,  and  the  others  obey  her."  "  The 
consequence  of  the  man  is  rated  by 
the  number  of  wives  belonging  to  him." 
"  The  influence  of  women  among  the 
savages  of  the  north-west,  is  as  great 
as  it  is  among  us."  "  The  women  may 
be  said  to  govern  the  young  men  as  they 
please."  "  When  good-nature  prevails, 
as  it  generally  does,  no  earthly  sounds 
can  be  more  harmonious,  more  soft, 
more  soothing,  more  melodious,  than 
their  (the  women's)  voices." 

We  say,  and  what  we  say,  we  know 
to  be  true,  that  Indians,  generally,  set 
no  higher  value  on  an  article  presented 
to  them,  than  on  one  obtained  by  bar- 
gain. The  Dahcotah  pipes  are  not 
made  of  jasper,  but  of  red  serpentine, 
which,  moreover,  is  not  found  "  any 
toiler 'e  on  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi," 
but  only  in  one  spot  near  Lac  qui  Parle. 
The  eldest  wife  does  not  control  the 
household,  nor  do  the  younger  wives 
obey  her.  The  consequence  of  an 
Indian  does  not  depend  upon  the  num- 
ber of  his  wives.  Many  of  the  chiefs 
have  but  one,  and  few  of  them  have 
more  than  two.  The  influence  of  the 
women  is  not  so  great  as  among  us. 
Some  examples  of  the  contrary  there 
may  be,  bat  the  general  fact  is  not  as 
Mr.  Atwater  states  it.  The  women, 
cannot,  truly,  be  said  to  govern  the 
young  men  as  they  please.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Indians  set  a  very  low 
estimate  on  the  female  character.  Mr. 
Atwater  may  find  a  squaw's  voice 
•"  harmonious,  soft,  soothing  and  melod- 
ious •;"  but  for  us, 

We  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  turned, 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  an  axle-tree, 
And  that  would  set  our  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 
Nothing  so  much. 


These  are  not  all,  nor  even  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  blunders  we  have 
found  in  this  work,  which  the  author 
has  the  effrontery  to  call  "  a  popular 
book  ;"  a  title  it  is  far  from  deserving. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  it,  too,  which 
may  be  true  or  not ;  for  the  writer  has 
not  given  his  authority,  and  it  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  he  did  not  gain  his 
knowledge  by  personal  observation. 
If  he  had  ever  passed  a  month  in  an 
Indian  lodge,  he  would  have  spared  us 
much  of  the  trash  he  has  so  boldly  laid 
before  the  public.  In  short,  he  appears 
to  have  set  out  on  his  journey  with  a 
determination,  at  all  events,  to  make  a 
book.  He  has  passed  a  short  time  on 
the  frontier,  during  which  he  has 
drawn  general  conclusions  from  partic- 
ular instances,  and  set  down  in  his 
journal  whatever  persons  disposed  to 
make  game  of  him  told  him.  In  a 
word,  he  has  given  the  public  all  he 
heard,  all  he  saw,  and  much  that  he  did 
not  see.  As  to  the  few  pages  which 
purport  to  give  an  account  of  the  min- 
eral district,  they  are,  in  the  main,  cor- 
rect. He  tells  us  that  he  saw  prairies, 
streams,  wood,  and  lead  ore,  and  we 
believe  him,  for  we  have  seen  these 
things  ourself,  in  the  same  region. 
Even  here  he  is  sometimes  mistaken. 
For  instance,  he  says,  that  the  said 
■streams  flow  over  topazes  and  opals, 
and  that  the  prairie  wolf  often  breeds 
with  the  domestic  dog,  neither  of  which 
presumptions  is  true.  That  part  of  the 
book,  which  regards  politics,  is  entirely 
beneath  criticism,  and  so  is  the  pane- 
gyric upon  a  certain  lady  and  her  hair. 
We  are  bound  not  to  meddle  with  poli- 
tics, and  if  we  were  not,  we  would  not 
notice  such  trash.  The  style  of  the 
book  is  coarse  and  clumsy,  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentences  is  often 
ungrammatical,  and  the  words  are  often 
misspelled.  It  is  plain,  that  if  the 
writer  does  not  understand  the  Indian 
languages,  neither  does  he  comprehend 
the  English.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
none  but  a  very  ignorant  man  could 
have  written  or  published  such  remarks. 
We  appeal  to  those  who  have  read  and 
shall  read  these  our  remarks  for  their 
justice.  The  mechanical  execution  of 
the  book  corresponds  with  its  intrinsic 
merit.  It  is  badly  printed  on  coarse 
paper.  In  fine,  the  whole  affair  de- 
serves nothing  but 

"  One  sorry  sentence  of  damnation." 

Mr.  Atwater  threatens  to  publish 
again.  We  advise  him  to  think  twice 
before  he  does  so. 
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A   Biographical    Memoir    of  the 

late  Commodore  Joshua  Barney  ;  from  Auto- 
graphical  Notes  and  Journals  in  possession  of 
his  Family,  and  other  authentic  sources. 
Edited  by  Mary  Barney. 

The  adventures  and  incidents  of  a 
mariner's  life,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, generally  comprise  matter  of 
thrilling  interest.  The  subject  of  this 
memoir  had  a  full  share  of  hair-breadth 
escapes  and  perils  by  flood  and  field, 
and  they  are  related  in  this  volume  by 
his  daughter-in-law,  —  doubtless  with 
natural  and  commendable  partiality, 
but,  we  trust,  without  censurable  exag- 
geration. The  style  of  the  work  is  cal- 
culated for  the  popular  taste — a  little 
too  ambitious  of  ornament  for  sober 
biography,  and  occasionally  running 
into  needless  affectation.  We  are  sorry 
to  see  any  unnecessary  departure  from 
good  taste  in  the  composition ;  for  the 
simple  facts  have  in  them  enough  of 
interest  to  secure  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

It  appears  from  the  Memoir  that  the 
subject  of  it,  from  a  very  early  period 
of  his  life,  had  an  unconquerable  predi- 
lection for  a  sea-faring  life,  which  was, 
at  first,  opposed,  but  afterwards  acqui- 
esced in  by  his  parents.  His  first 
instruction  in  the  science  of  navigation 
was  received  from  the  master  of  a  pilot 
boat,  in  the  harbor  of  Baltimore,  then 
an  inconsiderable  village.  In  1772,  he 
embarked  on  his  first  regular  voyage 
with  Captain  Drysdale,  a  brother-in- 
law,  who  commanded  a  small  brig  in 
the  Liverpool  trade.  After  several 
voyages  with  the  same  captain,  to  dif- 
ferent European  ports,  and  while  on  a 
voyage  to  Nice,  in  a  leaky  ship,  the 
captain  died,  and  young  Barney,  then 
under  sixteen  years  old,  assumed  the 
command,  and  prosecuted  the  voyage 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  owner.  The 
incidents  of  this  voyage,  as  related, 
excite  almost  a  painful  interest,  and 
exhibit  almost  a  supernatural  presence 
of  mind  in  the  juvenile  sailor. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  give  any  thing 
like  a  connected  abstract  of  the  events 
of  Barney's  life,  nor  even  to  enumerate 
the  steps  in  the  progress  of  his  advance- 
ment in  the  little  gallant  navy  which 
was  created  by  the  revolutionary  con- 
gress. His  first  entrance  into  this 
navy  is  thus  related  : — 

He  scarcely  allowed  himself  time  for  a  short 
visit  to  his  mother  and  family,  before  he  became 
one  of  the  busiest  actors  in  the  stirring  scenes 
of  the  day.  A  couple  of  small  vessels  were  at 
this  time  under  equipment  at  Baltimore,  in- 
tended to  join  the  small  squadron  of  ships  then 
at  Philadelphia,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Hopkins.  To  the  commander  of  one 
of  these  vessels,  theVsloop  Hornet,  of  ten  guns, 


Barney  offered  his  services,  and  was  gladly 
received  on  board  in  the  character  of  master's- 
mate,  the  second  rank  in  the  sloop.  A  crew 
had  not  yet  been  shipped,  and  the  duty  of 
recruiting  one  was  assigned  to  Barney.  Fortu- 
nately for  his  purpose,  just  at  this  moment  a 
new  American  Flag,  sent  by  Commodore  Hop- 
kins for  the  service  of  the  Hornet,  arrived  from 
Philadelphia — nothing  could  have  been  more 
opportune  or  acceptable — it  was  the  first  "  Star- 
spangled  Banner"  that  had  been  seen  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  ;  and  the  next  morning,  at 
sunrise,  Barney  had  the  enviable  honor  of  un- 
furling it  to  the  music  of  drums  and  fifes,  and 
hoisting  it  upon  a  staff  planted  with  his  own 
hands  at  the  door  of  his  rendezvous.  The 
heart-stirring  sounds  of  the  martial  instruments, 
then  a  novel  incident  in  Baltimore,  and  the  still 
more  novel  sight  of  the  Rebel  Colors  gracefully 
waving  in  the  breeze,  attracted  crowds  of  all 
ranks  and  eyes  to  the  gay  scene  of  the  rendez- 
vous, and  before  the  setting  of  the  same  day's 
sun,  the  young  recruiting  officer  had  enlisted  a 
full  crew  of  jolly  "  rebels"  for  the  Hornet. 

After  the  war,  Barney  engaged  in 
the  merchant  service,  and  encountered 
every  variety  of  fortune.  He  after- 
wards engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
French  republic,  and  charges  have  been 
brought  against  him  of  having  preyed 
upon  the  commerce  of  his  countrymen 
while  in  that  service — charges  which 
the  author  of  the  memoir  declares  to  be 
calumnious  and  malicious.  During 
one  portion  of  his  life.  "  he  took  it  into 
his  head  to  become  a  sugar- planter,  and 
rented  two  plantations  in  St.  Domingo. 
He  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  Christophe,  and  several  other 
black  chiefs.  His  chief  companion  was 
Sonthonax,  a  native  of  France,  and  the 
principal  administrator. 

After  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
in  1806,  Barney  was  a  candidate  for  a 
seat  in  Congress,  and  again  in  1810,  but 
was  unsuccessful  in  both  campaigns. 
We  regret  that  the  fair  authoress  of  the 
memoir  should  have  indulged  so  much 
feeling  in  the  record  of  these  political 
incidents.  It  would  have  been  more 
becoming  to  state  the  fact,  without 
these  exhibitions  of  temper,  which  in- 
dicate a  little  more  of  the  virago  than 
we  wish  to  see  in  an  American  lady. 
From  the  style  of  certain  paragraphs  on 
pages  244  and  249,  one  would  be  led  to 
suspect  that  they  were  interpolations 
by  a  certain  notorious  female  from 
Tennessee. 

The  events  of  the  war  of  1812,  with 
which  Commodore  Barney  was  con- 
nected, are  known  to  the  majority  of 
readers.  Beside  his  agency  in  the 
battle  of  Bladensburg,  in  1814,  he  was 
concerned  in  various  privateering 
cruises,  with  various  success. 

He  died  at  Pittsburgh,  in  December, 
1818,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  Ken- 
tucky with  his  family,  where  he  intend- 
ed to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
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The  following  description  of  his  per- 
son and  character  concludes  the  memoir. 

In  his  stature,  Commodore  Barney,  perhaps, 
rather  fell  short  of,  than  exceeded,  what  is  gen- 
erally understood  by  the  "  middle  size  ;"  but 
his  form  was  a  model  of  perfect  symmetry, 
combining  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  close 
knit,  muscular  strength  and  vigor  of  an  Ajax, 
with  the  graceful  proportions  of  an  Antinous. 
His  forehead,  nose,  and  mouth,  were  of  the 
finest  Grecian  mould ;  his  eyes,  a  sparkling 
black — full, liquid,  and  so  peculiarly  expressive, 
that,  to  those  who  knew  him  well,  language 
was  scarcely  necessary  to  interpret  the  various 
emotions  that  rapidly  succeeded  each  other  in 
his  mind.  When  excited,  there  was  a  light- 
ning-like splendor  in  the  coruscations  of  his 
glance,  that  few  persons  could  meet  without 
perturbation.  Upon  the  whole,  his  features 
were  strikingly  handsome  ;  and  the  general  air 
of  his  countenance,  when  not  disturbed  by  any 
moving  passion,  was  eminently  benignant  and 
prepossessing.  In  his  dress,  he  was  scrupu- 
lously attentive  to  neatness  and  propriety  ;  in 
his  manners,  he  was  graceful,  easy,  courteous, 
and  polished.  Having,  in  his  early  life  received 
nothing  more  than  the  rudiments  of  a  common 
English  education  ;  and  having  been,  almost 
from  the  moment  of  quitting  school,  constantly 
employed  in  the  active  and  laborious  duties  of 
his  profession,  it  could  hardly  be  expected,  that 
his  acquirements  should  be  very  extensive,  or 
very  various.  But,  though  the  fondest  partiality 
of  friendship  may  not  ascribe  to  him  the  elegant 
accomplishments  of  a  scholar,  it  may  with  great 
justice  be  said  of  him,  that  few  men  were  ever 
more  profoundly  versed  in  those  branches  of 
science,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  attainments  of  eminence  in  the  nau- 
tical profession.  His  arithmetical  proficiency, 
which  formed  his  boast  when  a  boy,  served  as 
a  foundation  which  enabled  him  afterwards, 
with  comparatively  little  labor,  to  pursue  the 
more  abstruse  branches  of  mathematics,  astron- 
omy, geography,  and  navigation,  with  great 
success.  In  addition  to  these  professional  at- 
tainments— for  which  he  was  indebted  to  his 
own  unguided  assiduity — he  possessed  a  re- 
spectable acquaintance  with  history  and  poli- 
tics ;  and  there  were  few  common  topics  of 
conversation,  in  the  discussion  of  which  he 
could  not  bear  an  equal  share,  with  credit  to 
himself.  His  conception  was  quick  and  pene- 
trating,' and  his  conclusion  once  formed,  there 
was  seldom  much  interval  between  decision 
and  action.  His  temperament  was  enthusiastic 
and  ardent— qualities,  which  carried  him  for- 
ward in  whatever  he  undertook,  with  an  energy 
and  diligence  of  application,  that  no  dangers  or 
difficulties  could  divert  from  its  object.  In  his 
disposition,  he  was  kind,  affectionate,  humane, 
and  charitable.  Punctilious  in  his  notions  of 
honor,  incorruptible  in  his  integrity,  no  mean 
or  sordid  feeling  ever  found  even  a  momentary 
habitation  in  his  bosom,  which  was  emphati- 
cally the  abiding-place  of  every  noble,  generous, 
and  manly  virtue.  As  a  naval  commander,  in 
peace  or  war,  in  the  strife,  or  serenity  of  the 
elements,  he  had  no  superior,  for  prudence, 
skill,  or  courage.  In  the  face  of  an  enemy, 
entire  self-possession,  heroic  daring,  and  fearless 
intrepidity,  were  his  acknowledged  character- 
istics— 

"  But,  the  battle  once  ended — " 

the  conquered  foe  found  in  him  a  sympathizing 
brother,  a  kind  and  tender  nurse,  ready  to  pour 
the  healing  balsam  into  the  wounds  he  had 
made,  whether  of  the  body  or  spirit.  In  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity,  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  his  heart,  his  hand, 
and  his  purse,  were  alike  ready  to  extend  the 


relief  of  sympathy,  service,  and  money.  The 
meanest  beggar  never  appealed  to  his  charity  in 
vain.  He  was  a  patriot,  in  the  noblest  sense  of 
the  term,  in  principle,  sentiment,  and  conduct. 
As  a  friend,  he  was  zealous,  sincere,  and  faith- 
ful ;  as  a  neighbor,  kind,  obliging,  and  social ; 
as  a  companion,  frank,  cheerful,  and  entertain- 
ing. In  his  family  circle,  he  was  beloved  with 
entire  devotion — a  fact  which,  in  itself,  consti- 
tutes the  highest  eulogy  that  could  be  pro- 
nounced on  his  character,  in  the  several  rela- 
tions of  domestic  life.  Those  who  had  once 
served  under  his  command — strict  as  he  was  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  most  rigid  discipline  and 
subordination — were  always  ready  to  offer  their 
services  a  second  time,  and  to  look  upon  their 
acceptance  as  a  proud  distinction.  His  inferiors 
and  dependants,  of  every  class,  revered  and 
loved  him  with  a  sincerity  of  attachment  that 
nothing  but  death  could  have  dissolved. 

The  Literary  Remains  of  John  G. 

C.  Brainard,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.     By 
J.  G.  Whittier. 

The  reputation  of  Brainard,  in  some 
measure  resembles  that  of  Charles  Wolf, 
who  has  won  immortality  by  a  single 
poem.  His  productions  are  frequently 
merely  on  a  level  with  the  thousands 
which  are  written  for  similar  purposes ; 
but  in  a  few  of  them  are  the  elements  of 
a  deep  and  glorious  inspiration.  If  he 
had  lived,  every  thing  might  have  been 
hoped  from  him;  but  now,  his  fame  must 
rest  on  a  few  scattered  and  careless 
fragments,  thrown  off  in  an  idle  or  a 
listless  hour,  and  full  of  imperfections 
and  inaccuracies  too  slight  not  to  have 
been  easily  amended,  and  yet  too  seri- 
ous not  to  be  great  blemishes. 

The  memoir,  prefixed  to  this  collec- 
tion, is  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  already  derived  considerable  repu- 
tation from  his  efforts  in  the  way  of  po- 
etry. We  do  not  think  his  prose  so  cred- 
itable to  him.  It  is  a  little  singular, 
that,  notwithstanding  so  many  of  the 
mental  qualities  requisite  to  the  produc- 
tion of  good  poetry,  are  equally  requi- 
site for  good  prose,  that  so  many  have 
failed  in  the  one  who  have  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  the  other.  A  writer 
of  verse,  when  he  condescends  to  prose, 
is  apt  to  be  altogether  so  fine  as  to  be 
unintelligible  :  for  even  Byron  tells  us, 
and,  though  jestingly,  truly,  that  he 
does  not  altogether  understand  himself 
when  he  undertakes  to  be  "very  fine." 

As  to  the  collection  of  illustrations 
on  the  eleventh  page  of  the  memoir,  in 
respect  to  the  esteemed  unfitness  of  men 
of  genius  for  the  common  pursuits  of 
life,  we  find  a  similar  paragraph  in  sim- 
ilar language,  in  a  clever  article  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
We  will  be  fair  with  the  author  and 
quote  the  parallel  passages  : — 

"  Locke,  whose  metaphysical  discoveries  are 
equalled  only  by  those  of  Newton  in  the  mate- 
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rial  universe,  was  accounted  unfit  even  for  a 
physician.  Akenside  lived  unrespected  in  his 
native  town,  and  his  poetical  reputation 
was  injurious  to  his  profession.  Blackstone 
and  Lord  Mansfield  bade  farewell  to  the  muses 
when  they  betook  themselves  seriously  to  the 
law.  Darwin  prudently  concealed  his  poetry, 
until  his  medical  reputation  was  established. 
Home  published  Douglas,  and  lost,  by  so  doing, 
the  pastoral  care  of  his  parish. 

Memoir,  p.  11. 

"  The  immortal  Locke,  from  looking  on  our 
internal  conformation  with  too  philosophical  an 
eye,  was  accounted  too  great  a  blockhead  to  be 
a  physician.  Akenside  attracted  neither  re- 
spect nor  admiration  in  his  native  town,  while 
his  reputation  as  a  poet  was  a  barrier,  which  all 
the  strenuous  efforts  he  made  in  his  profession- 
al career  wrere  insufficient  to  overcome.  Arm- 
strong shared  the  same  fate.  Blackstone,  when 
he  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  was 
obliged  to  bid  farewell  to  the  muse  ;  so  fared  it 
with  Lord  Mansfield,  of  whom  Pope  says, 

"  How  sweet  an  Ovid  was  in  Murray  lost !" 
Darwin,  with  more  unpoetical  prudence,  con- 
cealed his  studies  till  his  medical  reputation  was 
established ;  and  Home  was  deprived  of  the 
pastoral  care  of  his  parish,  for  daring  to  com- 
pose one  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  trage- 
dies in  the  English  language." 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  Vol.  ix,jj.  176. 

The  coincidence  is  trifling,  and  it  at- 
tracted our  attention  merely  by  a  slight 
circumstance  connected  with  it.  We 
had  just  been  reading  the  memoir,  and 
were  quite  pleased  by  the  familiarity 
with  literary  history,  which  the  appar- 
ent readiness  and  aptness  of  these  refer- 
ences, in  support  of  an  incidental  re- 
mark seemed  to  indicate.  On  closing 
the  volume,  we  accidentally  picked  up 
an  odd  number  of  Blackwood,  and.  open- 
ing at  random,  looked  through  an  arti- 
cle on  "  Vulgar  Prejudices  against  Lit- 
erature." Here  we  found  this  facility 
of  literary  illustration  quite  explained. 
We  are  almost  ashamed  of  having  no- 
ticed it ;  for  after  all  it  is  but  a  small  mat- 
ter. And,  besides,  we  stand  in  fear  of 
that  passage  of  Sir  Walter,  which  says, 
"  It  is  a  favorite  theme  of  laborious  dull- 
ness to  trace  out  such  coincidences,  be- 
cause they  appear  to  reduce  genius  of 
the  highest  order  to  the  usual  standard 
of  humanity,  and  to  bring  the  author 
nearer  to  a  level  with  his  critics." 

The  best  poems  of  Brainard  are  too 
Well  known  to  require  quotations.  We 
will  merely  allude  to  "  The  Deep," 
"To  the  Dead,"  "The  Sea  Bird's 
Song,"  "  Epithalamium,"  "  The  fall  of 
Niagara,"  "The  Lament  for  Long 
Tom,"  and  the  verses  to  the  memory  of 
Brown.  The  humorous  scraps  inter- 
spersed through  the  volume  are  quite 
amusing,  and,  if  we  can  judge  from 
newspaper  circulation,  have  been  very 
popular.  "  The  Captain,"  we  believe, 
goes  the  rounds  annually  ;  "  The  Rob- 
ber" is  exceedingly  clever  ;  but  the  lit- 


tle sonnet  to  the  Sea  Serpent  seems  as 
apropos  to  the  present  time  as  any  thing 
in  the  volume  : 

SONNET  TO  THE  SEA-SERPENT. 

Welter  upon  the  waters,  mighty  one — 
And  stretch  thee  in  the  ocean's  trough  of  brine; 

Turn  thy  wet  scales  up  to  the  wind  and  sun, 
And  toss  the  billow  from  thy  flashing  fin  ; 
Heave  thy  deep  breathings  to  the  ocean's  din, 

And  bound  upon  its  ridges  in  thy  pride  ; 

Or  dive  down  to  its  lowest  depths,  and  in 
The  caverns  where  its  unknown  monsters  hide, 
Measure  thy  length  beneath  the   gulf-stream 
tide — 

Or  rest  thee  on  the  navel  of  that  sea 
Where,  floating  on  the  Maelstrom,  abide 

The  krakens,  sheltering  under  Norway's  lee  ; 
But  go  not  to  Nahant,  lest  men  should  swear 
You  are  a  great  deal  bigger  than  you  are. 

We  feel  bound,  before  parting  with 
this  volume,  to  give  the  proof-reader  a 
rap  over  the  knuckles.  We  should 
think  it  the  duty  of  a  respectable  pub- 
lisher to  dismiss  from  his  employment, 
any  lad  over  ten  years  of  age,  who 
could  not  set  types  more  correctly  with 
his  eyes  shut.  There  is,  on  a  fair  aver- 
age, a  typographical  error  on  every 
page. 

The  Etymological  Encyclopoedia 

of  Technical  Words  and  Phrases  used  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  Many  Words  in 
Common  Use,  with  Popular  Quotations  from 
Foreign  Languages  and  their  Translations. 
From  the  best  authorities.  By  D.  J.  Browne, 
Author  of  the  Sylva  Americana,  Editor  of  the 
Naturalist,  &c. 

Though  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
trite  adage  that  a  great  book  is  a  great 
evil,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  small 
book  is  a  small  evil.  We  beg  Mr. 
Browne  not  to  imagine  that  we  intend 
any  sinister  allusion  in  this  remark. 
The  Encyclopaedia  is  a  little  volume  of 
about  250  pages,  the  design  of  which  is 
very  fully  explained  in  the  title  page 
which  we  have  given  above.  Let  no 
one  for  a  moment  doubt  the  utility  of 
such  an  undertaking,  after  reading  the 
emphatic  quotation  from  the  distin- 
guished Erimshaw,  which  we  meet  with 
at  the  commencement  of  the  preface  : 
"Few  Sciences  are  more  worthy  of  ac- 
quirement than  Etymology."  In  the 
second  paragraph  of  this  philosophic 
preface,  we  have  a  striking  mark  of  ety- 
mological acumen,  which  must  at  once 
place  Mr.  Browne  at  the  very  summit 
of  etymological  eminence.  He  is  able 
to  discover  "  a  vestige  of  the  primeval 
state"  of  Adam,  "  in  the  propriety  of  ma- 
ny of  the  names  imposed  on  things, 
even  in  modern  languages."  All  dis- 
position to  be  querulous  is  at  once  put 
to  rest  by  the  home-thrust,  "  was  it  a 
clear  proof  of  the  wisdom  conferred  on 
our  common  parent,  that  he  gave  names 
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to  all  the  inferior   creatures,  according 
to  their  peculiar  natures  ?" 

A  remark  of  Mr.  Browne,  in  another 
part  of  the  preface,  must  be  very  morti- 
fying to  the  authors  of  the  various  sci- 
entific tracts  and  treatises  for  popular 
use  with  which  we  have  been  deluged 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  "  It  is 
undeniable,  indeed,  that  through  strange 
neglect,  the  greater  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic has  been  excluded  from  the  beauties 
of  science,  from  the  want  of  some  suita- 
ble work  to  explain  its  terms,  and  ren- 
der them  intelligible."  Fie  on  you, 
Mr.  Brougham  !  Is  it  possible  that  you 
have  been  editing  popular  pamphlets  on 
all  the  Sciences,  and  have  been  so  silly 
as  to  exclude  your  readers  from  the 
beauties  of  your  works  by  not  telling 
them  what  you  are  writing  about  ?  If 
that  be  the  case  you  richly  deserve  to 
be  ex-chancellor.  But  mark  the  mod- 
est innuendo  in  the  paragraph  we  have 
quoted  :  there  has  been  a  want  of  a 
"  suitable  work,"  but  the  deficiency  is 
supplied.  The  public  are  no  longer  ex- 
cluded from  the  beauties  of  Science,  if 
there  is  any  virtue  in  257  pages  of  ety- 
mology, scissored  from  "  the  best  au- 
thorities." We  will  quote  but  a  single 
word,  which  may  answer  as  well  for  a 
specimen  of  the  book,  as  a  brick  for  the 
specimen  of  a  house  : 

Sciolist,  adj.  [Latin,  Scio,  to  know.]  One 
who  knows  many  things  superficially. 

After  all,  Mr.  Browne's  Dictionary, 
(we  beg  his  pardon,  we  should  say 
"Encyclopedia")  is  not  without  its 
value.  There  are  thousands  of  readers 
young  and  old,  who  may  find  it  a  use- 
ful book  of  reference  in  their  attempts 
to  master  the  sciences  in  the  way  of 
domestic  study,  and  who,  without  it,  or 
some  similar  book,  would  often  be  sadly 
puzzled  with  words  and  phrases  from 
foreign  languages — words  and  phrases, 
we  are  sorry  to  add,  which  some  wrife> 
ers  use  with  appalling  prodigality,  and 
in  the  use  of  which  the  merits  of  their 
respective  productions  seem  entirely  to 
consist. 

A    Discourse    delivered    in     the 

Church  in  Brattle  Square,  Boston,  August  9, 
1832,  the  day  appointed  for  Fasting  and  Pray- 
er, in  Massachusetts,  on  account  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Cholera.  By  John  G.  Palfrey, 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Harvard 
University. 

We  rejoice  in  the  publication  of  this 
discourse.  So  much  senseless  outcry 
has  been  raised  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Cholera  on  this  continent,  to  impress 
the  mind  of  the  vulgar  with  a  belief  that 
it  is  a  special  judgement  for  national 
transgression,  that  it  was  time  for  some 


man  of  power  and  learning  to  come  for- 
ward, and  take  a  view  of  the  subject  in 
the  light  of  reason,  philosophy  and  com- 
mon sense.  As  Professor  Palfrey  would 
not,  probably,  have  written  upon  it  for 
any  other  occasion  than  the  Public 
Fast,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts — an  appointment,  we 
feel  constrained  to  say,  in  itself  very  in- 
judicious and  even  silly  on  the  part  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate, — we  are  not  sorry 
that  the  occasion  was  presented.  We 
shall  offer  no  analysis  of  the  discourse  ; 
it  is  short,  and  may  be  read  in  twenty 
minutes.  But  we  make  an  extract 
which  exhibits  Mr.  Palfrey's  sentiments 
upon  a  point  which  is  daily  made  use  of 
to  delude  the  ignorant  and  frighten  the 
timid,  wherein  all  readers  of  sober 
judgement  must  agree  with  him.  After 
a  brief  statistical  view  of  the  progress  of 
"  the  Cholera,  he  proceeds  : — 

Am  I  urging  then  that  this  malady  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  being  what,  in  the  language  of 
our  honored  chief  magistrate's  proclamation 
which  has  brought  us  together,  it  is  called,  a 
divine  "  judgement  ?"  By  no  means.  It  is  a 
new,  and  therefore  a  striking,  and  in  some  re- 
spects it  is  without  doubt  a  peculiarly  terrific 
form  of  admonition  of  the  frailty  of  our  mortal 
nature.  The  ignorance,  under  which  the  best 
science  confesses  itself  to  lie,  of  its  causes  and 
its  cure,  and  accordingly  the  helplessness  which 
we  should  feel  in  its  grasp,  and  which  we  do 
feel  in  its  neighborhood, — the  neglect  of  pre- 
monition with  which  it  assails, — and  the  gree- 
dy and  determined  speed  with  which  it  does  its 
work, — undeniably  these  circumstances  go  to 
mark  it  with  a  formidable  character.  And  as 
to  its  quality,  attributed  in  the  word  judgement, 
of  being  a  divine  visitation, — without  going  into 
the  metaphysics  of  the  doctrine  of  providence, 
which  in  other  times  I  have  discussed  largely 
in  this  place,  I  will  only  at  present  say,  that, 
in  my  view,  all  credible  intimations  of  reason, 
as  well  as  all  just  interpretation  of  scripture,  go 
to  establish,  in  a  plain,  and  important,  and  un- 
questionable sense,  the  truth,  that  whatever 
hefals  us  men  befals  us  under  the  divine  direc- 
tion, so  that  nothing  of  this  kind  can  forbear,  or 
invade,  or  stay,  or  depart,  except  by  a  providen- 
tial agency. 

But  let  us  understand  what  we  mean  by  a 
judgement ;  for  yet  another  idea,  beyond  what 
have  been  referred  to,  is  very  uncommonly, 
though,  I  apprehend  erroneously,  supposed  to 
be  essentially  comprehended  in  the  term. 
Neither  in  the  view  of  reason  nor  of  religion  is 
a  judgement  necessarily, — though  it  may  be, — a 
judicfal  infliction,  a  retribution,  a  penalty  im- 
posed for  transgression. 

And  let  any  one,  who  speaks  of  this  calamity 
as  a  judgement  in  the  sense  of  a  retributive  in- 
fliction, consider  in  what  manner  he  is  prepared 
to  explain  himself.  Upon  whom  or  what  is  it 
such  a  retributive  infliction  ?  Can  we  say,  upon 
the  continents  which  it  has  traversed  ?— since 
no  less  wide  than  this  has  been  its  spread. 
Continent  is  merely  a  name  which  we  use  for 
the  purpose  of  conveniently  designating  an  ex- 
panse of  adjacent  territory,  enclosed  within 
certain  great  natural  boundaries.  A  continent 
is  no  moral  being,  that  it  should  be  a  subject  of 
punishment.  It  cannot  offend  as  such  ;  though 
the  individuals  dwelling  in  it  may,  a  different 
case,  which  will  presently  be  noticed.     A  con- 
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tinent  is  not  so  much  as  a  body  politic.     It  has 
no  common  cause,  nor  duty,  nor  character,  nor 
responsibleness,    nor  mind  to  be  affected  by 
punishment  so  as  to  grieve  or  amend.     Is  the 
judgement  in  question  then  to  be  reckoned  a  re- 
tributive infliction  for  the   sins  of  the  nations 
which  it  has  visited  ?    A  nation,  acting  as  such 
through  its  government,  has  unity,  and  it  has 
morals  and  interests  of  its  own  ;  and  it  is  true 
that  God  does  punish  national  sins  with  tempo- 
ral evils,  because  nations, — not  being,  like  their 
component  parts,  immortal  existences,  having 
no  being  except  in  this  world,— to  be  rewarded 
or  punished  at  all,  must  be  lewarded  or  pun- 
ished with  temporal  prosperity  or  loss.     But,  in 
order  to  administer  this  divine  government  over 
nations  so  as  to  produce  the   intended  good 
effects,  to  cause  the  punishments  applied  to 
bring  about  their  due  results  of  amendment  in 
the  party  punished,  and  reflection  and  caution 
in  others,  it  seems  necessary, — unless,  indeed, 
there  be  a  revealed  explanation  of  the  divine 
design,  as  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  Jews, — 
it  seems  necessary,  I  say,  that  the  punishment, 
under  providential  guidance,  should  be  made 
to  appear  to  follow  on  the  sin   in  the  way  of 
effect  upon   cause,  so  as  to  point  to  the  sin 
which  is  the  object  of  divine   displeasure,  as 
when  a  nation  is  punished  for  its   luxurious 
habits,  by  declining  into  weakness  and  want. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  detected  in  the  case 
under  our  notice.      We  can  point  to  no  sin, 
which  being  apparently  and    universally  the 
cause  of  the  visitation  in  question,  regarded  in 
its  light  of  a  calamity,  is  to  be  interpreted  by  a 
religious  man  to  be  also  its  provocation,  regard- 
ed in  its  light  of  a  judgement.     Again  ;  travers- 
ing the  surface  of  the  earth  in   certain  great 
lines,  it  appears  to  have  visited,  indiscrimin- 
ately, nations  of  the  most  various  and  opposite 
principles  and  habits  ;  thus  utterly  confounding 
us,  if  we  will  regard  it  as  a  rod  of  national  pun- 
ishment, in  our  conjectures  about  what  we  need 
first  of  all  to  know,  in  order  for  it  to  serve  as 
punishment, — that  is,  what  sins  it  is  meant  to 
punish.     Nay,   on  two  separate  occasions,  at 
least,  it  attacked  in  succession  two  bordering 
nations  which  were  at  war, — a  war  which  in- 
volved the  leading  principles  of  their  policy, 
not  to  say  of  their  national  character ; — a  case 
which  would  seem  to  justify  a  probable  infer- 
ence, that,  if  the  one  nation  had  a  bad  cause, 
and  deserved  punishment,  the  other  had  a  good 
one,    and  deserved  forbearance.      And,   once 
more  ;  it  appears  impossible  to  regard  it  in  the 
light  of  retributive  visitation  for  national  sin, 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  has  not  univer- 
sally,— as,  for  instance,  the  privations  and  bur- 
dens of  war  do, — nor  even  always  extensively, 
made  itself  felt  throughout  a  country,   but  has 
often  had  a  limited  diffusion,  in  districts  appar- 
ently in  no  leading  respect  distinguished  in 
character  from  those  contiguous,  while  it  has 
left  these  latter  unaffected  in  any  part  of  their 
essential  prosperity.      Is  it  to  be  called  then, 
once  more, a  retributive  judgement  upon  individ- 
uals, upon  those  whom  it   has  taken,  or  those 
whom  it  has  bereaved  ?      This  would  be,   my 
hearers,  to  recognize  a  principle  of  divine  gov- 
ernment unknown,  as  I  think,  to  Christianity. 
Individuals  are  to  be  rewarded  for  their  obedi- 
ence, and  punished  for  their  sins  by  positive 
exertion  of  divine  power,  affecting  their  condi- 
tion according  to  revealed  laws  ;  but  it  is  not  in 
this  world  that  they  are  to  be  so.     Providential 
visitations  affecting  our  lot  in  this  world,  are 
rightly  called  judgements  indeed,  if  we  careful- 
ly limit  the  word  to  the  sense  of  divine  inter- 
positions, affording  occasions  for  reflection,  and 
means  for  the  improvement  of  the   character  ; 
arid  this  they  may  be  to  us,  if  others,  as  truly  as 
if  we  ourselves,  are  the  persons  whose  lot  they 
affect.  But  retributive  judgements  they  are  not. 
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Our  retribution  is  to  come  in  the  life  beyond  the 
grave.  All  here  i«  tentative,  probationary,  de- 
signed to  improve  and  so  to  bless  ;  to  improve 
and  bless  either  the  individual  by  calling  him 
to  repentance  and  amendment ;  or  to  improve 
and  bless  others  by  enforcing  on  them  caution 
to  avoid  the  like  sins. 

A     Sermon,    preached     in      the 

Twelfth  Congregational  Church,  in  Boston, 
August  9,  1832,  the  day  appointed  for  Fast- 
ing, Humiliation  and  Prayer,  on  account  of 
the  Cholera.  By  Samuel  Barrett,  Minister  of 
that  Church. 

Like  the  discourse  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  this  is  also  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  moderation  of  tone,  and 
sensible  admonitory  reflections.  We 
fear  that  many  congregations  assembled 
on  the  day  of  the  Fast,  with  views  very 
different  from  those  of  the  writer  and 
his  hearei's  :  "  We  have  assembled  (says 
he)  that,  on  the  one  hand,  we  may  be  in- 
duced so  to  reform  those  habits,  which 
if  not  corrected  by  ourselves,  require 
and  will  receive  the  chastisements  of 
Providence ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  be  led  seasonably  to  fur- 
nish our  minds  and  hearts  with  all  be- 
fitting dispositions,  resolutions,  and 
strength  for  the  event,  which  if  it  does 
come,  comes,  we  may  be  sure,  not  with- 
out adequate  occasion  ;  not  in  violation 
of  any  fixed  law  of  nature ;  not  from 
the  avenging  arm  of  a  wrathful  Deity ; 
not  without  the  most  wise  and  salutary 
uses  ; — but  comes  as  an  effect  from  its 
cause  ;  in  the  natural  course  of  things  ; 
by  permission  of  the  Infinite  in  wisdom 
and  goodness  ;  and  on  an  errand  of  mer- 
cy and  kindness  to  the  children  of  men, 
who,  though  wayward  and  sinful,  are 
yet  loved  and  cared  for  of  Heaven." 

The  admonition  in  the  following  par- 
agraph is  wholesome.  The  hearers  are 
exhorted  to  set  immediately  about  erect- 
ing in  their  hearts  an  altar  of  sin- 
cere and  resolute  intent  to  conform,  by 
practical  obedience,  to  the  laws  of  their 
nature  : — 

These  laws  are  from  God,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  expect  that  they  will  be  departed  from 
to  suit  the  imagined  convenience  of  individual 
transgressors.  They  are  all  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  ;  we  must  not  look  for 
any  infringement  of  them  on  behalf  of  any  part. 
If  one  will  leap  from  a  tower,  by  the  law  of 
gravitation  he  will  be  dashed  on  the  ground. 
If  one  will  eat  and  drink  improper  substances, 
or  to  excess,  he  must  look  for  disease.  Would 
we  be  safe,  therefore,  true  wisdom  bids  us  re- 
frain from  vice,  from  sin  ;  that  is,  we  must 
cease  to  violate  the  laws  of  our  constitution- 
must  conform  in  body  and  soul  to  the  will  of 
the  Creator,  whether  taught  us  by  reason,  ex- 
perience, or  revelation.  Without  this  all  the 
fastingand  praying,  all  the  multitudinous  forms 
of  ceremony  iii  the  world  will  avail  us  little. 
Yes,  and  believe  me,  it  is  by  this  practical  obe- 
dience that  we  furnish  the  best  proof  of  our 
piety  ;  it  is  by  sacredly  observing  the  laws  of 
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our  nature,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  that 
we  make  the  most  acceptable  acknowledgment 
of  Divine  Providence,  and  use  the  surest  means 
of  obtaining  for  earth  the  blessing  of  heaven. 

Tract  on  Comets  ;  and  particu- 
larly on  the  Comet  that  is  to  intersect  the 
Earth's  Path  in  October,  1832.  By  M.  Arago, 
attached  to  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Paris. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  John  Farrar. 

We  have  never  met  with  a  more 
amusing  series  of  calculations,  facts, 
and  speculations  than  those  which  we 
find  embraced  in  this  pamphlet  of  less 
than  a  hundred  pages.  The  Tract  is 
divided  into  two  sections;  the  first 
composed  chiefly  of  mathematical  cal- 
culations, historical  notices,  and  philo- 
sophical inferences.  The  second  is  an 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  improbability 
that  any  comet  will  ever  come  in  collis- 
ion with  the  earth,  and  that  various 
atmospheric  phenomena,  fogs,  deluges, 
changes  of  climate,  &c.  are  in  no  way 
whatever  connected  with  the  appear- 
ance of  comets.  The  discussion  of  the 
tenth  problem  in  the  first  section  is  that 
which,  perhaps,  will,  at  the  present 
moment,  be  read  with  most  avidity  by 
believers  in  astrological  influences  ;  and 
the  answer  to  the  question,  "  Will  the 
expected  comet  sensibly  affect  the  course 
of  the  seasons  in  1832?"  must  be  very 
satisfactory  to  "  the  farmers  and  vine- 
dressers." We  would  make  several 
extracts,  if  our  limits  admitted ;  but 
we  must  be  content  to  offer  for  the  con- 
solation of  the  timid  reader,  only  the 
following : — 

Is  it  possible  for  a  Comet  to  strike  the  Earth  or 
any  other  Planet  7 

In  virtue  of  first  causes,  the  nature  of  which 
is  unknown  to  us,  and  which  have  given  rise 
to  various  theories,  more  or  less  plausible,  the 
planets  of  our  system  make  their  revolutions 
round  the  sun  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  in 
orbits  nearly  circular.  Comets,  on  the  contra- 
ry, travel  in  very  elongated  ellipses,  and  move 
in  all  possible  directions.  In  coming  from  their 
aphelions,  they  continually  traverse  our  solar 
system,  passing  within  the  orbits  of  the  planets, 
sometimes  even  between  Mercury  and  the  Sun. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  impossible  for  a  Comet  to  en- 
counter the  earth. 

After  thus  admitting  the  possibility  of  such  a 
collision,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  the  proba- 
bility of  such  an  event  is  extremely  small. 
This  will  be  evident  at  first  sight,  if  we  com- 


pare the  immense  space  in  which  our  globe  and 
the  comets  move,  with  the  very  small  size  of 
these  bodies.  Mathematical  calculation  carries 
us  much  further ;  it  gives  us,  in  numbers,  the 
chances  for  or  against  the  event  in  question, 
founded  on  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  comet 
and  the  earth. 

Suppose,  now,  a  comet  of  which  we  know 
nothing  but  that,  at  its  perihelion,  it  will  be 
nearer  the  sun  than  we  are,  and  that  its  diame- 
ter is  equal  to  a  quarter  of  that  of  the  earth  ; 
the  doctrine  of  chances  shows  that,  out  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty-one  millions  of  cases,  there 
is  but  one  against  us,  but  one  of  which  the  two 
bodies  could  meet. 

Without  wishing  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
which  the  most  timid  ought  to  derive  from  the 
foregoing  statement,  I  must  add,  that  if,  in  cal- 
culating the  chances  of  a  collision  between  the 
earth  and  the  nucleus  of  a  comet,  we  have  adopt- 
ed a  proper  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  nu- 
cleus, we  shall  find  the  result,  given  by  this 
calculation,  too  small  for  the  chance  of  meeting, 
if  we  consider,  not  only  the  nucleus,  properly 
so  called,  but  the  whole  nebulous  envelope 
which  surrounds  it.  If  we  increase  the  num- 
ber above  given  ten-fold,  we  shall  not  make  it 
too  large. 

Just  ideas  on  the  calculations  of  chances  are 
so  little  understood,  and  the  public  mistake  so 
strangely  the  meaning  of  the  numerical  results 
of  such  calculations,  that  I  at  first  thought  of 
suppressing  this  short  account  of  the  matter.  I 
might  have  done  it  with  the  less  hesitation,  as 
in  whatever  relates  to  the  comet  of  1832,  all 
considerations  of  probability  are  superfluous  ; 
for,  the  orbit  being  known,  we  can  say  with 
certainty  what  will  be,  at  its  next  appearance, 
the  least  distance  of  this  body  from  the  earth. 

The  problem,  it  will  be  seen,  was  entirely 
different  in  the  calculation,  of  which  I  have 
given  the  results.  Here  the  chances  of  a  col- 
lision between  the  earth  and  the  comet  were 
given,  without  any  thing  being  known  of  the  form 
or  position  of  the  comet's  orbit.  It  was  then 
found  that  there  was  for  the  nucleus,  properly 
so  called,  one  chance  of  its  striking  the  earth, 
one  unhappy  chance,to  280,999,999  chances  of  its 
escaping  us  ;  and  for  the  nebulous  head,  accord- 
ing to  its  ordinary  dimensions,  about  ten  or 
twenty  chances  in  favor  of  a  contact,  to  the 
same  number  of  281,000,000  against  it.  Ad- 
mitting, then,  that  the  nucleus,  of  a  comet  may 
strike  the  earth,  and  annihilate  the  human  race 
at  once,  the  danger  to  each  individual,  on  the 
appearance  of  an  unknown  comet,  would  be  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  chance  he  would  run,  if  there 
were  one  black  ball  in  a  box  with  281,000,000 
balls  of  another  color,  and  his  condemnation  to 
death  were  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his 
drawing,  at  the  first  trial,  that  one  blackball. 

Any  reasonable  being,  however  attached  he 
may  be  to  life,  would  smile  at  such  a  small 
risk  as  this  ;  the  appearance  then  of  a  comet 
that  has  never  been  observed,  and  whose  course 
is  unknown,  may,  as  to  the  danger  it  portend3 
to  each  inhabitant  of  this  globe,  be  represented 
by  the  black  ball  in  the  box  of  which  I  have 
spoken. 
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Yale  College.  The  annual  com- 
mencement was  held  on  the  15th  of 
August.  Sickness  in  various  places 
and  the  consequent  suspension  of  trav- 
el, produced  a  less  numerous  attend- 
ance, than  usual.  The  exercises  are 
reported  to  have  been  excellent,  and 
some  of  a  superior  character. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  exercises  were 
well  received,  though  the  assemblage  of 
the  Society  was  unusually  small.  A 
poem  was  delivered  by  Alanson  Hamlin, 
Esq.  The  subject  of  the  poem  was  Sla- 
very ;  which  he  introduced  by  an  elo- 
quent picture  of  Africa,  as  she  is,  and  Af- 
rica as  she  was  in  the  days  of  her  glory. 
His  conclusion  was  a  sketch  of  what 
Africa  might  become  by  universal  eman- 
cipation, restoring  to  being  a  new  race  of 
men,  new  in  arts,  religion  and  political 
privileges,  though  by  blood  children  of 
the  soil.  Mr.  Everett  having  failed 
from  a  mistake  with  respect  to  the  time 
of  Commencement,  which  had  been 
changed,  no  oration  was  delivered. 
Orators  for  next  year  :  Hon.  Edward 
Everett,  Hon.  Daniel  Webster.  Poets, 
Hon.  Theodore  D  wight,  Prof.  Theodore 
D.  Woolsey.  Dr.  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
vens, of  New  York  city,  was  elected  an 
honorary  member. 

The  Mumni  Society  of  Yale  College 
met  in  the  College  Chapel,  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  transactions  of  the  past 
year.  The  officers  of  the  last  year  were 
re-elected  and  the  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer read  and  approved.  A  statement 
was  then  made  by  President  Day,  Mr. 
Warner,  and  Professor  Silliman,  of  the 
proceedings  under  the  resolution  of  the 
Society,  at  their  last  annual  meeting,  to 
attempt  to  raise  a  fund  of  $100,000,  for 
the  College.  The  subscriptions  and 
pledges  to  the  fund  now  amount  to 
about  $87,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
$13,000  to  be  raised  before  the  first  day 
of  December. 

The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred 
on  fifty-two  graduates,  and  that  of  A. 
M.  on  twenty  alumni  of  the  institution. 

Geneva  College.  The  annual  com- 
mencement of  this  institution  took  place 
on  the  first  of  August.  A  large  and  re- 
spectable audience  was  present,  from 
the  vicinity,  and  from  Rochester,  Ca- 
nandaigua,  and  Auburn.  The  examin- 
ations took  place  previously.  The  first 
classes  were  examined  in  French  and 
Spanish  by  their  instructer,  General  De 
Coudray  flolstein.  Their  performances 
in  the  former  language  are  commended. 


After  the  regular  official  exercises  were 
finished,  Samuel  A.  Foot,  Esq.  of  New 
York,  delivered  an  address  to  the  two 
college  societies  into  which  the  students 
are  formed.  His  subject,  was,  the  elo- 
quence of  conversation.  It  was  listened 
to  with  deep  attention,  for  nearly  an 
hour,  by  a  delighted  audience. 

Union  College,  Schenectady.  The 
annual  commencement  of  this  institu- 
tion took  place  on  the  25th  of  July.  In 
consequence  of  the  prevailing  epidemic 
but  few  strangers  attended  the  exercis- 
es. The  audience,  however,  was  large 
and  highly  respectable.  The  degree  of 
A.  B.  was  conferred  on  seventy  young 
gentlemen,  and  that  of  A.  M.  on  eleven 
alumni  of  the  College.  The  honorary 
degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on 
Thomas  Dick,  Esq.  of  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land ;  that  of  A.  M.  on  the  Rev.  Oras- 
mus  Smith,  of  Paris,  Oneida  co.  N.  Y. 
and  that  of  A.  B,  on  Mr.  Ralph  K, 
Finch,  Principal  of  Durham  Academy. 
Columbian  College,  District  of 
Columbia.  A  letter  from  Luther  Rice, 
to  the  editor  of  the  World,  a  religious 
paper,  published  in  Philadelphia,  makes 
the  following  statement: — 

The  Columbian  College,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  may  now  fairly  be 
considered,  and  is  considered,  safe,  and 
sure  to  rise  above  its  pecuniary  and 
other  embarrassments.  A  bill  was 
passed  by  Congress  at  the  close  of  the 
late  session  of  that  body,  and  was  im- 
mediately signed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  granting  to  this  In- 
stitution $25,000  worth  of  City  Lots. 
The  income  which  may  arise  from  this 
grant  is  to  become  a  source  of  perma- 
nent revenue  for  supporting  the  faculty 
of  the  College.  It  will  not,  therefore, 
afford  any  direct  assistance  towards 
meeting  the  debts  of  the  concern  ;  but 
will  tend  very  distinctly  to  re-animate 
public  confidence  and  induce  the  people 
to  contribute  more  cheerfully  and  liber- 
ally— to  inspire  some  with  resolution  to 
make  eflbrtsx  who  might  otherwise 
withhold  them — to  exert  an  influence 
calculated  to  increase  the  number  of 
students  ;  indications  of  which  already 
'begin  to  appear — and  to  bring  important 
aid,  after  a  while,  to  the  support  of  the 
Instructers  ;  so  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  may  justly  be  regarded  as  of  very 
great  value. 

Young  Ministers  are  now  to  be  re- 
ceived free,  so  far  as  any  direct  pecuni- 
ary   emolument   is   concerned.       Th§ 
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Board  of  Trustees,  at  a  meeting  the 
28th  of  July,  enacted,  "  That  young 
ministers  who  enter  the  college  shall  not  be 
subject  to  charges  for  any  thing,  except 
the  ordinary  charges  of  the  Steward." 
And  the  charges  of  the  steward  for 
board,  washing,  fuel,  lights,  &c.  are 
only  $2  50  per  week,  or  $100  for  the 
college  year. 

The  Sessions  of  the  Institution  are 
two  in  each  college  year.  The  first,  or 
Winter  Session,  from  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  November,  to  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  May.  The  second,  or  Summer 
Session,  from  the  first  Wednesday  of 
July,  to  the  first  Wednesday  of  October, 
which  is  the  day  of  the  Commence- 
ment, with  its  appropriate  exercises, 
and  the  close  of  the  college  year.  The 
vacations  are  from  the  first  Wednesday 
of  October,  to  the  first  Wednesday  of 
November,  and  from  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  May,  to  the  first  Wednesday  of 
July;  except  that  in  the  Preparatory 
School  the  Summer  vacation  is  only  one 
month.  This  arrangement  allows  the 
students  a  delightful  season  in  the 
summer  vacation  for  visiting  their 
friends,  or  for  traveling,  and  requires 
them  to  be  here,  which  is  evidently  one 
of  the  healthiest  positions  in  our  coun- 
try, during  the  season  when  many  places 
are  sickly.  The  cost  to  students  in  the 
college  classes,  other  than  young  min- 
isters, (exclusively  of  text  books,  sta- 


tionary, clothing,  and  pocket  money,) 
is  only  $167  a  year — in  the  Preparatory 
School  a  little  less.  The  course  of  study 
is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Colleges 
and  Universities  of  the  first  order  in 
our  country.  The  object  is  a  thorough 
useful  education,  as  cheap  as  possible  ; 
and  under  the  best  possible  moral  regu- 
lations and  influence. 

A  Jive  years  subscription  has  been  set 
on  foot,  and  is  about  half  accomplished, 
under  an  engagement  to  make  up  $1000 
a  year  for  five  years,  constituting  a 
special  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy — made  indispensably  neces- 
sary, because  the  known  talents  and 
reputation  of  the  Professor  have  induced 
other  Institutions  to  solicit  his  accept- 
ance of  very  advantageous  proffers, 
while  yet  the  smallness  of  the  number 
of  students  here  furnishes  no  adequate 
compensation  for  his  able  services,  so 
that  he  makes  a  very  heavy  pecuniary 
sacrifice  by  remaining  here,  even  not- 
withstanding what  can  be  allowed  him 
after  the  Completion  of  the  special  pro- 
vision for  five  years  just  mentioned. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  most  serious  im- 
portance to  complete  the  subscription 
of  $1000  a  year  for  five  years,  as  requi- 
site to  secure  the  continued  services  of 
Professor  Rugbies  in  this  Institution, 
the  securing  of  which  is  deemed  vital 
to  its  interests. 
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Statue  of  Washington.  During 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  employ  our  fellow-citizen 
Greenough,  the  sculptor,  to  prepare  a 
statue  of  Washington,  to  be  placed  in 
the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  The  letter 
of  the  Secretary  to  Mr.  Greenough, 
will  exhibit  a  prospectus  of  what  is  in- 
tended. 

Department  or  State, 

Washington,  22d  Feb.  1832. 

Sir — I  have  great  pleasure  in  trans- 
mitting to  you  a  copy  of  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  which 
they  have  authorized  the  President  to 
engage  you  to  execute  the  pedestrian 
statue  of  Washington,  to  be  placed  in 
the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  in  this  city. 
The  reference  in  the  resolution  to  the 
bust  by  Houdon,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  good  representation  of  the 
features  ;  but  it  is  presumed  it  will  not 


restrict  you  to  a  servile  copy,  should  the 
action  of  the  figure,  which  you  are  at  lib- 
erty to  choose,  require  a  more  animated 
expression  of  countenance. 

Accompanying  this  note  is  a  plan  and 
description  of  the  place  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  place  the  statue,  that  you 
may  be  enabled  to  give  the  base  as  well 
as  the  figure  the  proper  elevation. 

The  four  faces  of  the  base,  should 
you  decide  on  making  it  quadrangular, 
may  be  occupied  with  bas-reliefs  ;  rep- 
resenting, first,  the  surrender  of  York- 
town  ;  second,  the  resignation ;  third, 
the  inauguration  as  President  of  the 
United  States  at  New  York ;  fourth  an 
inscription. 

Should  you  prefer  an  octagonal  base 
and  pedestral  in  order  to  make  it  more 
conformable  to  the  shape  of  the  hall,  the 
intervening  compartments  may  be  filled 
with  such  ornamental  sculpture  as  you 
may  desire  ;  but  the  square  would,  it  is 
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thought,  be  the  best  arrangement,  as 
presenting  a  large  unbroken  surface  for 
your  figures;  and  corresponding,  as 
you  will  see,  to  the  four  entrances  into 
the  hall.  For  the  historical  bas-reliefs, 
the  pictures  of  Trumbull  may  furnish 
you  with  the  resemblances,  and,  in  ma- 
ny cases,  the  pictures  of  the  principal 
actors  are  preserved  in  their  families, 
which  will  readily  be  furnished  to  you  ; 
but  the  grouping  is  left  to  your  taste. 

Although  no  particular  appropriation 
has  been  made  for  your  compensation, 
yet  the  duty  of  the  President  requires 
that  the  expense  should  not  exceed  that 
which  has  been  paid  for  similar  works 
executed  by  artists  of  the  first  reputa- 
tion; a  limit,  which,  he  is  persuaded, 
you  will  not  exceed ;  and  an  estimate 
of  which  he  requests  you  will  furnish, 
as  soon  as  convenient. 

I  am  very  happy,  Sir,  in  announcing 
to  you  this  proof  of  the  high  sense  the 
representatives  of  your  country  have  of 
your  genius  and  talent,  which,  I  am 
persuaded,  you  will  exert  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  subject  on  which  they 
are  to  be  employed.  It  is  no  ordinary 
task  that  is  confided  to  you  ;  the  remot- 
est posterity  of  your  countrymen,  trav- 
elers from  the  most  distant  regions, 
will  come  to  study,  in  your  delineation, 
the-form,  the  features,  the  character  of 
the  man,  who,  although  the  successful 
leader  of  his  countrymen  in  war,  the 
founder  of  their  free  constitution  in 
peace,  had  the  higher  title  of  being  first 
at  all  times  in  their  affections.  When 
you  have  impressed  on  your  mind,  by  a 
close  study  of  his  life  and  character, 
the  acts  and  qualities  which  entitled 
him  to  this  proud  distinction,  your  ima- 
gination will  be  prepared  to  give  form 
and  expression  to  the  figure  that  is  to 
represent  this  rare  combination  of  tal- 
ent, character  and  virtue.  If  your  art, 
in  the  words  of  a  kindred  spirit,  is  truly 
described  as  that  "  per  quain  spiritus  et 
vita  rtd.it  bonis  post  mortem  ducibus,"  it 
never  had  a  more  appropriate  occasion 
to  perform  its  legitimate  functions. 
Never  did  a  leader  better  deserve  this 
epithet  of  good  ;  never  was  it  more  im- 
portant to  embody  the  expression  of  his 
virtues  ;  and,  by  the  touch  of  genius,  to 
restore  life  and  animation  to  features 
which,  in  a  very  short  time,  no  one  liv- 
ing will  have  beheld. 

Excuse  these  reflections,  which  are 
drawn  from  me  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  but  are  not,  I  am  sure,  neces- 
sary. As  an  American,  you  will  duly 
appreciate  the  importance  of  your  task, 
and  the  honor  you  will  acquire  by  its 
execution ;  as  an  artist,  you  will   feel 


better  than  I  can  describe,  the  elevation 
of  mind  necessary  to  a  proper  concep- 
tion of  the  character  your  chisel  is  to 
delineate. 

I  am  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  E.  Livingston. 

Horatio  Greenough,  Esq. 

Presbyterian  Church.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  summary  statistical  report 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  for  June,  1832. 

This  Church  of  Christ,  under  one 
General  Assembly  of  Bishops  and  Rul- 
ing Elders,  which,  with  the  delegates 
from  corresponding  bodies,  in  May  last, 
consisted  of  322  persons,  comprehends, 
according  to  the  returns  made,  twenty- 
one  Synods  ;  one  hundred  and  ten  Pres- 
byteries ;  2381  congregations ;  1730  or- 
dained bishops ;  205  licentiates ;  making 
in  all  1935  preachers  of  the  gospel ;  220 
candidates  for  the  ministry ;  and  217,348 
communicants.  Of  these  communi- 
cants, 34,160  were  added  during  the 
last  year,  on  examination  and  the  pro- 
fession of  their  faith,  and  6886  by  cer- 
tificate; making  a  total  of  41,046  addi- 
tions. In  the  same  period,  the  baptisms 
returned,  amount  to  24,246,  of  which 
9650  were  of  adults,  13,246  of  infants, 
and  1806  not  distinguished,  the  total  of 
baptisms  only  having  been  returned  by 
some  churches  and  presbyteries.  The 
annual  collection  of  moneys  for  charit- 
able purposes  reported,  amount  to 
$69,231  70  for  domestic  and  foreign  mis- 
sions ;  $4954  11  for  defraying  the  trav- 
eling expenses  of  commissioners  to 
the  last  Assembly,  whose  actual  mile- 
age in  going  to  and  returning  from  that 
meeting,  exceeded  170.000  miles, 
$12,132  81,  for  different  '  Theological 
Seminaries  ;  $50,932  94,  for  the  purpo- 
ses of  charitable  religious  education,  es- 
pecially of  pious,  indigent  young  per- 
sons in  schools,  colleges,  and  semina- 
ries ;  and  $567  83  for  the  contingent 
expenses  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  total  of  these  funds  reported  as 
having  been  thus  contributed  is 
$137,819  39. 

Our  increase  during  the  past  year  has 
been  in  Synods  1 ;  in  Presbyteries  6 ; 
in  particular  churches,  or  duly  organiz- 
ed congregations,  128 ;  in  ordained  bish- 
ops 146;  in  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try 5 ;  in  the  number  of  communicants 
added  on  examination  above  those  of 
last  year  18.803 ;  in  communicants  add- 
ed by  certificate  1889 ;  in  adults  baptiz- 
ed 5260 ;  in  infants  baptised  1048 ;  in 
the  total  of  baptizms  8115  ;  and  the  to- 
tal of  charitable  contributions  $36,017 
23.     There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
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number  of  our  licentiates  since  June, 
1831,  of  11  persons. 

After  making  allowance  for  deaths, 
dismissions,  suspensions  and  other  re- 
movals, the  actual  increase  in  the  com- 
municants of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
during  the  year,  has  amounted  to 
35,331  persons  ;  which  shows  our  net 
gain  in  numbers  to  have  exceeded  that 
of  1831  by  26,643  communicants.  Our 
actual  increase  of  ordained  and  licens- 
ed preachers  of  the  word,  has  been  135. 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  summary, 
E.  E.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely, 

Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Trade  in  the  West.  The  steam- 
boat Yellow  Stone,  A.  G.  Bennet,  mas- 
ter, arrived  at  St.  Louis,  early  in  July, 
after  a  voyage  of  three  months,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Yellow  Stone,  dis- 
tant about  2000  miles  up  the  Missouri, 
carrying  goods  to  the  traders  employed 
by  the  American  Fur  Company,  and 
bringing  back  a  rich  and  full  cargo  of 
furs,  peltries  and  buffalo  robes.  In  this 
voyage  the  Yellow  Stone  ascended  the 
Missouri  700  miles  farther  than  in  her 
voyage  last  year,  thus  proving  to  the 
satisfaction  of"  the  Company  the  entire 
practicability  of  steam  navigation  in 
that  upper  region.  Captain  Bennet 
states  that  he  found  as  much  water  in 
the  Missouri,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yel- 
low Stone,  as  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  when  he  passed  up — and  to  all 
appearance,  he  could  have  gone  much 
higher  if  necessary.  Indeed,  the  navi- 
gation above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow 
Stone  appeared  to  be  less  difficult; 
there  being  no  snags.  Sand  bars  were 
plenty,  but  these  abound  from  the  mouth 


to  the  source  of  the  Missouri.  The 
enterprise  will  no  doubt  greatly  add  to 
our  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dians, and  subtract  from  that  of  the 
British  trader.  Many  of  the  Indians 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  trading 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  de- 
clared that  the  Company  could  not 
longer  compete  with  the  Americans, 
and  concluded  hereafter  to  bring  all 
their  skins-  to  the  latter  ;  and  said,  that 
the  British  might  turn  out  their  dogs, 
and  burn  their  sledges,  as  they  would 
be  no  longer  useful  while  the  Fire  Boat 
walked  on  the  waters.  Thousands  of 
the  natives  visited  the  boat,  were  very 
friendly,  and  invited  Captain  Bennet  to 
several  feasts  prepared  in  honor  of  the 
occasion. 

Revolution  Relics.  Colonel  Isaac 
Wayne  has  recently  presented  to  the 
Chester  County  (Penn.)  Athenseum, 
several  interesting  relics  from  among 
the  papers  of  his  father,  the  late  Gen. 
Anthony  Wayne.  They  consist  of  the 
autographic  signatures  of  several  dis- 
tinguished Major- Generals,  Brigadier 
Generals,  and  Colonels  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  together  with  an  auto- 
graphical  letter  of  each  Major- General, 
whose  signature  it  bears,  and  a  similar 
letter  of  each  brevet  Major-General  of 
the  Pennsylvania  line ;  to  which  are 
added  autographical  letters  of  Aides-de 
Camp  to  Gen.  Washington ;  and  one 
of  the  numerous  opinions  presented  by 
Gen.  Wayne  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  during  the  revolutionary  war; 
together  with  two  autographic  drafts  of 
Gen.  Wayne's  surveys  previous  to  the 
war. 
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In  New- York,  Isaac  Wright,  a  member  of 
the  respectable  society  of  friends,  remarkable 
for  probity  in  all  his  dealings,  and  for  a  general 
spirit  of  philanthropy  which  will  long  be 
remembered  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 
To  this  highly  respected  citizen,  and  to  Francis 
Thompson,  his  son-in-law,  whose  death  was 
recently  recorded,  the  citizens  of  New- York  are 
indebted  for  the  first  establishment  of  the 
packet  system  to  Europe.  The  great  advan- 
tages the  countiy  generally,  and  that  city  in  par- 
ticular, have  experienced  from  this  great  public 
accommodation,  will  rank  the  names  of  Isaac 
Wright  and  Francis  Thompson,  high  among 
the  benefactors  of  the  United  States. 

In  New-York,  Col.  Samuel  Ward,  aged  76, 
a  veteran  of  the  revolution,  and  one  of  the 


most  venerable  survivers  of  the  patriots  who 
fought  for  our  independence.  He  had  scarcely 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Captain  of  a  company  raised  in  Rhode- 
Island,  and  served  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Green  at  the  siege  of  Boston.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  Captain  in  the  Continental 
Line,  in  which  capacity  he  accompanied  the 
expedition  of  Arnold  to  Quebec,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner  on  the  31st  of  October,  1775. 
He  was  exchanged  in  the  fall  of  the  ensuing 
year ;  and  soon  after  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  Major.  He  was  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Bed 
Bank,  in  October,  1777  ;  had  command  of  a  reg- 
iment in  the  retreat  of  Sullivan  ;  and  served  as 
Lieutenant  Colonel  from  1779  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war.    Colonel  Ward  was  a  native 
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of  Rhode-Island  ;  in  which  state  his  family  and 
that  of  the  Greens,  to  whom  they  are  nearly 
allied,  have  always  been  distinguished  for  their 
influence  and  respectability.  After  the  revolu- 
tion he  settled  in  the  state  of  New-York,  and 
carried  on  business  extensively  for  many  years 
as  an  eminent  merchant.  On  returning  to  his 
native  state,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  agri- 
culture and  to  the  education  of  a  numerous 
family,  his  clear  sense,  general  knowledge  and 
sound  patriotism  were  often  invoked  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens ;  and  particularly  on  some  most 
trying  occasions,  when  he  did  not  refuse  to  step 
forward  in  what  he  believed  to  be  the  line  of 
duty.  For  many  years  after,  he  resided  on  his 
farm,  near  Jamaica,  Long-Island  :  and  latterly, 
in  the  city  of  New-York,  where,  retaining  all 
his  faculties,  and  his  equal  and  agreeable  tem- 
perament to  the  last,  he  has  now  died,  full  of 
years  and  honors. 

In  New- York,  of  malignant  cholera,  Lewis  H. 
King,  aged  25  years.  Mr.  King  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Committee  of  the  Fourth  Ward, 
as  one  of  its  attendants  or  nurses,  in  cases  of 
cholera.  He  was  called,  with  others,  to  attend 
a  man  dying.  Mr.  King  and  another  named 
Johnson,  with  the  best  feeling  of  our  natures, 
proceeded  to  wash  the  body,  put  a  clean  shirt 
and  drawers  on  it,  and  got  upon  the  bed  (the 
whole  without  caution)  and  put  him  in  his 
coffin,  thus  imbibing  the  poisonous  gas  on  their 
stomachs.  Johnson,  who  was  a  strong,  power- 
ful man,  over  200  weight,  was  seized  without 
any  premonitory  symptoms,  at  one  o'clock,  the 
next  night,  and  died,  struggling  with  the  appar- 
ent strength  of  a  giant,  about  eight.  Mr.  King 
was  attacked  the  next  day  while  on  duty,  and 
in  a  few  horns  was  a  corpse,  thus  adding  three 
new  victims  to  the  power  of  the  fell  destroyer. 
In  Philadelphia,  of  the  prevailing  epidemic, 
Columbus  C.  Conwell,  M.  D.  nephew  of 
Bishop  Conwell.  Doctor  Conwell  was  a  refined 
scholar,  and  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  merit. 
His  time  from  early  boyhood  was  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  his'mind,  and  his 
attainments  in  knowledge  were  unequaled, 
perhaps,  by  any  young  man  of  his  age.  His 
poetic  pieces,  published  and  unpublished,  are 
numerous. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  of  apoplexy,  Oliver 
Ormsby,  Esq.  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  enter- 
prising merchants  of  the  West,  long  most  exten- 
sively connected  with  the  river  trade.  He  was 
the  proprietor  of  the  valuable  steam-mill  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  in  that  city. 

In  Spring  township,  Centre  county,  Penn. 
Gen.  Philip  Benner,  aged  70  years.  The 
deceased  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  the 
county,  having  made  the  spot  where  he  died, 
his  place  of  residence  as  early  as  the  year  1792. 
At  that  time,  there  were  but  few  inhabitants 
within  the  bounds  of  what  is  now  Centre 
county.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  erected  a 
forge,  the  first  built  in  the  county,  (to  which  he 
subsequently  added  another,  a  furnace,  and 
rolling-mill,  and  many  other  valuable  appenda- 
ges) and  commenced  the  manufacturing  of  iron, 
which  business  he  pursued  for  many  years  with 
untiring  industry.  This  incident  in  the  history 
of  the  life  of  the  deceased  is  brought  to  view, 
because,  from  his  example,  the  people  of  that 
section  of  the  countiy,  are  mainly  indebted  for 
the  development  of  the  vast  mineral  wealth 
with  which  the  country  abounds.  He  gave  life 
and  impulse  to  the  erection  of  the  vast  number 
of  iron  establishments  now  in  active  operation, 
within  their  borders,  and  thus  identified  him- 
self with  the  benefits  the  whole  community 


derive  in  consequence.  In  this  kind  of  im- 
provement, as  indeed  in  many  other  tilings,  he 
was  the  efficient  pioneer.  But,  he  had,  previ- 
ously, rendered  more  essential  service  to  his 
country.  Under  the  command  of  Gen.  Wayne, 
whose  memory  he  revered,  he  participated  in 
the  struggles  of  the  revolution. 

In  Harrisburg,  Penn.  of  'dysentery,  Joseph 
Jefferson,  senior,  Comedian.  By  the  death 
of  this  distinguished  actor,  the  American  stage 
is  bereft  of  its  brightest  ornament.  During  the 
many  years  that  he  was  before  the  public,  he 
was  not  only  unrivaled  in  his  peculiar  depart- 
ment, but  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  of  his 
competitors,  there  was  not  one  who  could 
endure  the  comparison.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  until  a  few  weeks  previous 
to  his  death,  he  continued  with  "  untired  spirit" 
to  hold  the  highest  station  in  the  mimic  scene, 
and  while  his  own  heart  was  lacerated  by  an 
accumulation  of  family  misfortunes,  he  was  the 
delight  and  admiration  of  the  public.  In  the 
endearing  relations  of  private  life,  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  no  less  esteemed.  His  integrity,  though 
engaged  in  a  profession  with  which  calumny  is 
always  busy,  was  unsullied.  In  fact,  the  nar- 
row circumstances  which  induced  him  to  re- 
main till  the  last  upon  the  stage,  were  in  a 
measure  owing  to  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
and  that  consciousness  of  rectitude,  which  pre- 
vents suspicion  against  others,  rather  than  to 
any  deficiency  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  As  a  father,  the  lamentations  of 
his  children  speak  more  feelingly  of  him,  than 
could  be  done  by  an  army  of  words  ;  and  as  a 
friend,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  of  the  many 
who  had  opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with 
his  character,  there  were  none  who  did  not  both 
respect  and  esteem  him.  Death,  for  a  year  or 
two  past,  was  busy  in  his  domestic  circle.  His 
wife  and  several  of  his  children  perished  in 
rapid  succession,  and  these  repeated  shocks 
upon  a  man  of  his  remarkably  affectionate  dis- 
position, were  not  without  their  effect  in  ren- 
dering him  an  easy  victim  to  the  ravages  of 
disease.  Mr.  Jefferson's  habits  were  domestic  ; 
his  means  of  enjoyment  were  interwoven  with 
the  presence  of  his  numerous  family,  and  it 
cannot  cause  surprise,  that  seeing  them  sinking 
from  his  side  into  the  grave,  his  spirit  became 
broken  by  affliction,  although  all  outward  signs 
were  studiously  repressed,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  remained,  and  who  labored  assiduously  to 
cheer  the  widowed  heart.  But  he  is  gone,  and, 
estimable  both  as  an  actor  and  a  man,  it  may 
well  be  said, 

"  take  him  for  all  in  all, 

We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 

On  board  the  United  States  ship  Warren,  in 
the  harbor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  May  21,  George 
Washington  Bodgers,  commanding  the  United 
States  squadron  on  the  South-American  station. 
The  deceased  was  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
a  native  of  Maryland,  a  brother  of  Commodore 
John  Bodgers,  now  President  of  the  board  of 
Navy  Commissioners,  and  entered  the  service 
on  the  2d  of  April,  1804.  On  Wednesday,  the 
23d  of  May,  the  remains  were  carried  on  shore, 
and  conveyed  to  the  British  Episcopal  Church, 
where  they  remained  till  the  next  morning, 
when  the  funeral  took  place,  attended  by  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  squadron,  his  country- 
men residing  on  shore,  many  inhabitants  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  including  the  Minister  of  War, 
and  many  other  public  functionaries  and  mili- 
tary men,  together  with  foreign  consuls,  &c. 
Two  of  the  British  commanding  officers  were 
pall-holders. 
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OUR    FILE. 

"  The  Eldest  Son"  is  in  our  possession.  We  paid  the  postage  from  Sbuth- 
Natick,  although  it  appears  to  have  been  written  in  Boston.  We  respectfully  ask 
the  writer  if  he  thinks  it  would  be  honest  to  tax  our  cotempoiaries  at  New-York 
with  the  postage  (much  greater  in  amount)  of  an  article  which,  having  paid  for, 
we  cannot  make  use  of? 

In  the  last  Magazine  the  following  note  was  inserted  : — 
9^=  We  claim  the  credit  of  adding  nothing  this  month  to  the  national  stock  of  bad  poetry. 

On  which  the  Boston  Daily  Atlas  makes  this  comment : — 

If  the  Magazine  could  have  claimed  the  merit  of  adding  something  to  the  national  stock  of  good 
■poetry,  it  would  seem  to  he  a  matter  rather  more  to  be  boasted  of.  We  take  it  for  granted,  that  in 
the  estimation  of  the  editors,  all  the  poetical  contributions  to  their  previous  numbers  have  been 
mere  trash.  This,  we  believe,  however,  is  not  quite  true.  A  few  of  them  have  been  very  re- 
spectable. Indeed,  the  editors  of  the  Magazine,  great  as  are  their  merits  in  other  respects,  as  regards 
poetry  and  poetical  merit,  do  not  seem  to  be  endowed  with  any  peculiar  gift  of  discernment.  It  is 
possible,  that  if  some  of  the  asked  for  productions  of  Sprague,  or  of  Bryant,  whom  they  seem  so 
much  to  admire,  were  submitted  to  their  critical  acumen,  vithout  the  names  of  the  authors,  they 
might  be  very  much  puzzled  to  tell,  whether  they  were  worth  printing.  For,  after  all,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  most  people,  (within  which  broad  phrase  the  editors  of  the  Magazine  may  veiy  well  be 
included,)  a  piece  of  poetry  is  very  much  like  a  note  of  hand — whether  it  is  good  for  any  thing, 
depends  very  much  upon  him  who  made  it. 

We  concur  most  fully  in  opinion  with  the  Atlas,  that  if  we  could  have  claimed 
the  merit  of  adding  some  good  poetry  to  the  national  stock,  it  would  be  matter  of 
boasting  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  it  would  seem  to  from  the  language  of 
the  Atlas,  that  it  is  not  deserving  of  some  commendation  to  withhold  our  contri- 
butions to  the  stock  of  that  which  is  bad.  Surely,  a  negative  virtue  is  better  than 
a  positive  vice. 

Not  being  the  worst 
Stands  in  some  rank  of  praise. 

But  what  right  has  the  Atlas  to  "  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Editors,  [of  the  Magazine]  all  the  poetical  contributions  to  their  previous 
numbers  have  been  mere  trash  ?"  If  the  Atlas  should  say  (or  "  boast")  that  there 
were  no  cases  of  cholera  yesterday,  would  any  of  their  readers  be  justified  in  "  tak- 
ing it  for  granted"  that,  in  the  estimation  of  that  paper,  all  days  when  there  was 
no  alarming  sickness  to  be  reported,  were  days  of  evil,  or,  at  least,  mere  blanks 
in  the  calendar  ? 

We  do  not  "  claim  to  be  endowed  with  any  peculiar  gift  of  discernment,"  in 
regard  to  poetical  merit,  and,  of  course,  are  not  at  issue  with  the  Atlas  upon  that 
charge,  which  involves  suffering  under  a  misfortune  rather  than  committing  a 
fault.  It  is  consoling  to  learn  from  the  Atlas  that  we  can  judge  of  productions 
even  with  the  names  of  the  authors  ;  and  we  ''take  it  for  granted"  that  should 
our  friends  in  that  quarter  favor  us  with  any  of  their  productions,  they  will  be 
careful  not  to  omit  such  an  indispensable  passport  to  our  approbation. 

Several  other  newspapers  have  quoted  our  remark,  and  commented  thereon  ac- 
cording to  their  several  ability  ;  from  all  which  "  we  take  it  for  granted,"  that 
every  young  gentleman,  who  thinks  himself  a  poet,  and,  like  the  tasteful  Baron 
PifHeberg,  has  written  two  lines  ending  in  thumping  and  dumpling,  has  been 
pleased  to  consider  it  an  "aspersion  upon  his  parts  of  speech,"  and  the  humble 
editors  of  the  Magazine  as  libelers  of  genius  and  slanderers  of  all  the  gifted  wor- 
shipers of  Apollo. 

The  fair  correspondent,  who  writes  under  the  signature  of  "  Everallin."  (we 
presume  from  internal  evidence  it  is  a  lady,  and  every  lady  we  presume  to  be 
fair)  will  perceive  that  we  have  inserted  her  "  Nancy  Gale,"  though  we  cannot 
perceive  any  connexion  between  that  amiable  heroine  and  "  Our  Village  Poet." 
"  The  Cottage  of  Nabby  M;Kay"  is  sealed  up  for  the  writer,  and  will  be  delivered 
to  her  order. 
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WEST-POINT, 
AND    THE    UNITED    STATES    MILITARY    ACADEMY. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  Highlands  of  New-York  1  Did  you  ever 
spend  a  week  at  West-Point  1  Did  you  ever  clamber  up  each  moun- 
tain side  from  Breakneck  to  Anthony's  Nose,  and,  from  their  bold  sum- 
mits, survey  the  deep  channel,  which,  with  its  thousand  vessels,  bears 
the  products  of  the  west  to  the  mart  of  commerce, — look  upon  the 
broad  sea  of  Tappan,  the  rich  lands  of  Duchess,  the  distant  course  of 
the  Delaware,  and,  in  the  valley  below,  the  ruined  fortress  of  the  Revo- 
lution ?  Did  you  descend  into  that  valley,  and  observe  the  small  pile 
of  stones,  which  made  the  hut  of  the  living  soldier,  and,  not  far  off, 
under  the  shade  of  the  cedar  and  the  hemlock,  the  raised  turf,  which 
marks  his  repose  in  death  1  And,  resting  upon  that  green  bank,  did 
you  think  of  all  the  toil,  self-denial,  tears  and  blood,  with  which  he 
bought  for  you  an  inheritance  of  freedom  and  peace,  glory  and  happi- 
ness 1  If  you  have  not  done  each,  and  all  of  these,  in  vain  have  you 
sauntered  on  the  shores  of  Nahant  or  mixed  in  the  fashionable  crowd 
at  Saratoga,  or  crossed  the  Alleghany,  or  even  acknowledged,  in 
silence  and  wonder,  the  power  of  Niagara  :  For,  depend  upon  it,  you 
must  go  beyond  this  continent  for  a  place,  more  rich  in  the  grand,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  historical  in  scenery,  than  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson. 

They  commence  at  Stony  Point,  the  head  of  Haverstraw  bay,  and 
extend  to  the  bay  of  Newburgh,  about  eighteen  miles.  During  this 
whole  distance,  the  river  is  forced  into  a  narrower  channel,  by  vast 
precipices  of  rocks,  rising  to  mountain  heights,  of  the  most  irregular, 
but  wild,  and  sublime  aspect.  These  rocks  are,  in  the  language  of 
the  geologist,  primitive,  and  surely  not  even  he  can  doubt  that  they 
are  original  formations  from  the  hand  of  Omnipotence. 

The  numerous  peaks,  which  rise  abruptly  to  great  heights  from  the 
river  side,  have  received  various  and  most  unromantic  names, — cor- 
responding rather  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each,  than  with 
vol.  in.  34 
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the  wishes  of  sentimentalists.  Some  of  them  have  derived  their  appella- 
tions from  the  singular  appearances  which  they  assume,  when  viewed 
from  certain  positions.  One,  especially,  is  an  object  of  curiosity,  from 
being  the  exact  resemblance,  on  an  enormous  scale,  of  the  human 
profile,  and  called  St.  Anthony's  face.  Another  is  St.  Anthony's  nose. 
Indeed,  this  St.  Anthony  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  many 
places  in  this  neighborhood,  probably  from  his  being  a  great  favorite 
with  the  early  settlers,  the  Dutch.  Another  peak  is  called  the  Sugar- 
loaf,  from  its  conical  form ;  this  is  the  height,  from  which  Col.  Rufus 
Putnam  rolled  the  celebrated  rock,  which  has  taken  his  name.  The 
highest  of  these  hills  ascends  from  the  east  side  of  the  river,  near  the 
town  of  Fishkill,  and  is  called  Beacon  hill,  from  the  fact  that  General 
Washington  used  it,  as  a  signal  post,  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
Till  very  recently,  the  decayed  timber,  and  other  materials  used  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  post,  were  still  to  be  seen.  A  winding  road  led  up 
its  side  from  the  village  of  Fishkill,  and  many  a  stranger  would  ascend 
it,  to  contemplate  the  wide-spread  land,  and  refresh  his  memory  of 
former  times.  Just  opposite  to  this,  is  Breakneck,  which  rises,  almost 
perpendicularly,  from  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  seems  the  frowning 
guardian  of  the  pass.  A  melancholy  incident,  which  lately  happened 
here,  gave  a  strong  propriety  to  its  name.  An  enterprising  young 
man,  educated  at  West-Point,  had  returned  to  the  neighborhood  in 
search  of  minerals.  For  this  purpose,  he,  with  two  or  three  others, 
had  crossed  from  the  opposite  shore,  and  begun  to  ascend  this  moun- 
tain rock,  when,  finding  their  ascent  difficult  and  dangerous,  his  com- 
rades stopped,  and  urged  him  to  desist;  he,  however,  continued  on ; 
after  ascending  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  he  missed  his  foot- 
hold, and,  falling  from  rock  to  rock,  reached  the  ground  mangled  and 
lifeless  ! 

Numerous  other  lofty  summits  and  craggy  cliff's  make  up  the  long 
range  of  mountains,  which,  with  scarce  a  level  acre,  constitute  the 
Highlands.  In  the  very  centre  and  bosom  of  these,  surrounded  by 
threatening  precipices,  which 

stand, 


As  if  to  sentinel  enchanted  land," 

projects  into  the  river,  the  small,  green  plain  of  West-Point.  And,  if 
the  fairies  themselves  had,  indeed,  selected  it  as  their  knoll,  what  of 
the  sweet,  or  wild,  or  grand,  could  they  have  added  to  give  another 
charm  to  feeling,  or  a  greater  power  to  devotion  ?  Stranger — thou, 
who  perhaps  hast  ascended  to  the  sources  of  the  mighty  Missouri,  slept 
on  the  Cordilleras,  or  breathed  the  fragrance  of  Arabia, — look  upon 
that  scene ;  see  the  deep  and  dark  Hudson,  sullenly  compressed  within 
those  high  and  frowning  rocks  ;  see  every  white  sail  gliding  upon  its 
surface,  as  small  beneath  those  lofty  mountains,  as  is  the  art  of  man 
compared  with  the  power  of  the  Creator ;  see,  stretching  across  the 
opening  passage,  yon  cultivated  shore  and  its  smiling  village ;  see 
further  yet  the  blue  sides  of  the  Shawungum  hills,  and,  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  piled  up  against  the  sky,  the  gray  ridges  of  the  Cattskills, 
and  tell  me,  tell  me  truly,  if  thou  hast  poetry,  devotion,  or  sentiment 
in  thee,  if  ever  they  were  so  kindled  up,  so  strongly  prevalent  in  any 
other  scene  beneath  the  circuit  of  the  sun. 
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But  man,  as  well  as  nature,  has  contributed  to  make  this  spot  re- 
markable. No  one  could  visit  it,  even  if  the  story  of  the  revolution 
were  not  familiar,  without  perceiving  that,  at  some  former  period,  it 
had  been  the  object  of  great  solicitude  and  strong  defences.  On  eve  y 
side,  a  mouldering  parapet,  a  ruined  hut,  or  neglected  grave,  reminds 
us  of  war  and  its  ravages.  No  less  than  fifteen  forts  and  batteries 
have  been  observed  on  or  near  the  Point.  Of  these,  the  one  most 
known,  and  best  preserved,  is  old  Fort  Putnam,  whose  gray  walls, 
perched  on  the  mountain  cliff,  are  the  first  to  strike  the  observation  of 
the  approaching  traveler. 

"  Dreary  and  lone,  as  the  scenes  that  surround  thee, 
Thy  battlements  rise  midst  the  crags  of  the  wild ; 
Yet  dear  are  thy  ruins,  for,  brightly  around  thee, 
'T  was  here  the  first  dawn  of  our  liberty  smiled." 

This  fortress  was  built  by  General  Parsons,  of  the  Connecticut  line, 
in  the  year  1778,  and  called  from  General  Putnam,  who  then  com- 
manded the  post.  It  was  repaired  by  Presidents  Adams  and  Jefferson. 
Subsequently,  however,  it  was  neglected,  and,  becoming  private  prop- 
erty, was  rapidly  dismantled  of  every  thing  valuable,  and  left  to  ruin. 
Nothing  is  now  left  of  it  except  the  bare  walls,  and  some  damp  vaults, 
once  the  abode  of  the  garrison,  but,  now  tenanted  by  toads  and  rep- 
tiles. Two  of  these  are  deep  under  ground,  and  perfectly  dark. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  prisons  of  the  fortress.  Cheer- 
less, indeed,  must  have  been  their  inmates,  confined  in  cells,  whence 
Trenck  could  not  escape,  and  within  whose  gloom  and  damps,  few, 
even  now,  venture  to  penetrate.  It  has  been  said,  among  other  things, 
that  Andre  was  confined  here,  and  the  visiter  will  be  so  told.  1  am 
informed,  however,  by  Colonel  Tallmadge,  who  personally  attended 
Andre  from  the  moment  of  his  arrest,  to  that  of  his  execution,  that, 
this  story  is  incorrect.  He  was  carried  to  West-Point,  but  not  impris- 
oned there.  Two  sides  of  this  fort  rise  from  the  very  edge  of  a  steep 
precipice,  which,  with  its  own  height  and  massy  structure,  give  it  an  air 
of  grandeur,  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  work  of  art.  Indeed,  it 
has  that  mysterious  and  venerable  appearance,  so  often  described  by 
poets,  and  romancers,  as  belonging  to  the  ancient  baronial  castles. 
Like  them,  too,  it  is  fast  crumbling  away,  and  though  time  and  decay 
must  bear  heavy  upon  it,  before  these  vast  stones  shall  be  leveled,  yet 
fall  they  will,  and  no  monument  shall  stand  here  to  tell  the  observer  of 
the  men  and  things  of  other  times.  Be  it  so  :  The  scenery  will  re- 
main, and  the  ground  be  historic,  classic. 

"  Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon." 

Just  above  West-Point  is  "  Washington's  Valley," — a  secluded,  and 
romantic  spot,  at  the  junction  of  a  mountain  rivulet  with  the  Hudson. 
Here,  before  the  revolution,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Moore,  allured 
by  the  love  of  solitude  and  romance,  selected  the  site  of  his  dwelling, 
built  a  fine  house,  planted  fruit  trees,  cultivated  a  garden,  and  literally 
made  the  "  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose."  During  the  war,  it 
was  the  frequent  resort  of  the  officers,  who  found  there  agreeable  soci- 
ety and  rural  pleasures,  to  soften  the  harsh  duties  of  their  profession. 
The  world,  however,  delights  not  in  sentiment,  and  the  valley  was  long 
known,  as"  Moore's  Folly."  Why  it  has  since  been  called  by  the  name 
of  Washington,  I   know    not;  he   was,  indeed,  a    frequent  visiter,  but 
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never  a  resident  there.  The  house  is  now  gone  to  ruin,  the  trees 
nearly  destroyed,  and  the  garden  a  potato  field  ;  the  name  and  the 
recollections  alone  remain  to  tempt  the  stranger. 

A  little  further  up,  the  brook  passes  through  a  deep  ravine,  and, 
tumbling  over  a  pile  of  rocks,  forms  a  striking  cascade.  A  walk  thither 
is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  Point,  which  no  stranger,  certainly  no 
sentimentalist,  neglects.  The  dark  shade  of  the  lofty  hemlock,  the 
solitude  and  roar  of  the  torrent,  are  no  unfit  companions,  amid  lonely 
mountains  and  deep  glens,  for  the  soul  of  an  enthusiast,  or  the  imagin- 
ation of  a  lover. 

Still  further  up  the  stream,  on  the  hill  side,  are  seen  the  graves  of 
the  forgotten  dead.  With  no  monument  save  the  cedar,  darkly  green 
over  their  heads,  with  no  memorial,  save  the  fragments  of  their  former 
huts,  we  can  only  guess  that  they  were  of  the  patriot  band,  who  were 
content,  for  the  love  of  liberty,  to  sustain  trial  and  vicissitude,  dan- 
ger and  death. 

"  Lowly  they  rest  in  the  sleep  of  the  dead." 

"  The  flowers  of  the  forest  have  brightened  that  spot, 
The  wild  rose  has  scattered  its  bloom  on  that  ground, 
Where  lonely  they  lie — now  forgetting — forgot, 
Unawaked  by  the  mountain  storm  thundering  around." 

Here  let  us  pause.  By  the  tombs  of  the  vast  mass  who  live  and  die, 
in  the  ordinary  walk  of  humanity, — by  those  even  of  the  great  and 
powerful,  we  may  pass  without  other  notice  than  what  arises  from  the 
sad  remembrance  of  mortality.  But,  who  would  so  pass  the  monument 
of  Howard  f  Who  the  resting  place  of  Washington  ?  or,  even  of  this 
poor  soldier,  who,  perchance,  in  coming  here,  has  sacrificed,  all  that 
they  could  do — property  and  life  for  the  welfare  of  others  1  Let  us, 
then,  linger  around  his  grave,  and,  communing  with  the  spirits  of  the 
departed,  learn  by  what  high  impulses  they  withstood  the  degeneracy 
of  human  kind  ;  and,  comparing  ourselves  with  their  high  standard  of 
duty  and  morals,  see  whether  we  have  preserved,  undiminished,  the  in- 
herited glory  of  being  not  less  virtuous  than  free.  Oh  !  it  is  good  thus 
to  unite  the  living  and  the  dead !  thus  to  bring  before  us  the  examples 
of  departed  worth,  and  acquire  an  interest  in  "  the  ministering  spirits" 
that  are  around  and  about  us,  through  the  pathway  of  life. 

Near  those  graves,  on  a  small  plain,  is  the  modern  burial  ground. 
There  the  Cadets  of  the  Military  Academy  have  erected  a  mon- 
ument, sculptured  with  much  taste,  to  the  memory  of  their  deceased 
comrades.  The  place  has  an  air  of  quiet  and  retirement,  harmoniz- 
ing well  with  the  scenery  and  the  object,  though  as  yet  less  interest- 
ing to  many  than  those  unnoticed  fragments  of  the  post,  which  are 
found  under  the  shade  of  the  forest,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  glen. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Point,  partly  under  the  river  bank,  is 
Kozciuske's  garden.  A  garden  it  is  not,  but,  a  most  romantic  retreat, 
formed  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  with  a  precipice  below,  and  overhanging 
cliffs  above,  shaded  by  thick  foliage,  and  accessible  only  by  a  narrow, 
and  rugged  pathway.  When  I  first  visited  it,  a  few  rough  steps,  cut 
from  the  rock,  and  a  broken  gate,  marked  the  way  to  this  singular 
dwelling  of  a  warrior.  The  sweet-brier,  the  rose,  and  the  lilac,  though 
long  neglected,  still  grew,  and  bloomed  freshly  and  sweetly ;  and  there 
they  still  grow,  nourished  by  the  hands  of  the  young,  and  the   free. 
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There  long  may  they  grow,  not  more  the  memorials  of  the  unhappy 
hero,  than  of  his  unhappy  land.  The  students  of  the  institution  have 
since  made  a  gravel-walk  leading  to  the  garden,  cleared  out  the  weeds, 
made  seats,  and  placed  a  small  fountain  there,  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Kozciusko.  They  have  also  commendably  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  It  stands  near  the  garden  on  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  Clin- 
ton,— a  marble  column,  placed  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  Point,  and 
visible  far  above  and  below. 

Below  Fort  Clinton,  at  the  water's  edge,  is  a  broad,  flat  rock,  on 
which  was  formerly  placed  a  water  battery,  to  command  the  great  chain, 
which  was  stretched  from  it  to  the  opposite  shore  of  Constitution  Isl- 
and. This  chain  was  long  preserved  in  the  public  stores  here,  an 
object  of  curiosity  and  admiration.  I  was  lately  sorry  to  learn  that  its 
destruction  had  added  another  to  the  many  Vandal  acts  of  modern 
times.  It  was  sold  for  old  iron.  In  the  information  communicated  by 
Arnold  to  the  British  was  the  fact  that  he  had  severed  several  links  of 
this  chain,  under  pretence  of  repairing  it,  that  it  might  break  at  the 
slightest  concussion. 

On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river  may  still  be  seen  the  Beverly 
House.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  General  Arnold,  during  the  period 
of  his  treason,  and  thus  became  connected  with  history.  It  was  relat- 
ed by  General  La  Fayette,  when  last  here,  that  he,  with  General  Knox, 
was  at  dinner  with  Arnold,  when  the  letter  of  Colonel  Jamieson,  with 
the  papers  of  Andre,  was  delivered.  Soon  after,  his  lady  was  sent 
for,  and  the  guests  were  left  alone  to  finish  their  dinner, — their  host, 
as  is  known,  not  returning  to  participate  in  the  stirrup  cup. 

Many  other  historical  localities  and  interesting  spots  might  be  point- 
ed out.  Indeed,  the  whole  ground,  from  Newburgh  to  New-York,  was 
a  constant  succession  of  camps,  and  posts,  and  fortresses,  during  the 
revolution,  and  is  yet  unrivaled  in  beauty,  or  grandeur  of  scenery. 
But,  I  have  wandered  long  enough  among  these  charms  of  nature,  and 
these  relics  of  history.  Thousands  will  visit,  but  few  contemplate 
them,  to  indulge  in  sentiment,  to  recall  the  memory  of  other  times,  to 
encourage  devotion,  or  gratify  taste.  The  utilities  of  life  are  all  this 
generation  seek,  and  they  will  turn  from  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  to 
study  and  examine  the  scheme  of  science  and  morals,  which  regulate 
the  great  institution,  here  erected,  for  the  youth  of  the  nation.  Nor  is 
it  inappropriate  for  the  good  citizen,  or  watchful  moralist,  to  guard  and 
purify  the  channels  of  knowledge. 

I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  consider  the  history,  instruction,  and 
condition  of  the  Military  Academy. 

As  civilization  advances,  the  more  necessary  becomes  the  science  of 
war.  Men  no  longer  contend,  as  among  savages,  with  the  mere  mus- 
cles of  the  body  for  superiority  of  strength,  nor,  as  in  the  age  of  chival- 
ry, "  with  spear,  and  belted  brand,"  thinking  it  a  disgrace  on  their 
fame  not  to  accept,  however  ill  prepared,  the  loud  challenge  of  the  foe. 
A  battle  is  no  longer  a  tournament;  it  depends  less  on  the  hand  than 
the  head,  and  is  decided  less  by  the  personal  exertions  of  the  warrior, 
than  by  the  closest  combinations  of  science  and  intellect.  With  this 
change  in  the  nature  of  war,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  there  has  come 
also  a  correspondent  change  in  the  profession  of  arms.  Military  fame 
is  no  longer  the  brilliant  point  in  men's  imaginations.     Deprived  of 
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the  frequent  exhibition  of  personal  daring,  lofty  enthusiasm,  and  ro- 
mantic achievement,  it  is  degraded  into  the  mere  instrument  of  ambi- 
tion and  necessity.  We  may  not  hope  its  final  extinction,  till,  in  a 
better  age,  the  evil  passions  of  men  shall  be  subdued  by  the  bland 
spirit  of  Christianity. 

The  idea  of  military  education  is  not  a  modern  one,  though  it  has 
partaken  largely  of  that  spirit  of  improvement,  which  every  where 
attends  the  progress  of  science  and  civilization.  Military  schools  had 
a  very  early  origin  ;  for  we  learn  from  Xenophon  that  the  Grecian 
boys  of  that  day  were  systematically  trained  in  the  arts,  discipline,  and 
exercises  necessary  for  the  skillful  conduct  of  war.  Subsequently  they 
had  their  "  Tactici," — professors  of  the  military  art.  So  also  among 
the  Romans  there  were  the  "  Campi  Martii."  In  modern  times,  the 
French,  in  their  nature  so  warlike,  have  paid  much  attention  to  Mili- 
tary education.  L'  Ecole  Fleche,  containing  five  or  six  hundred  pupils, 
was  established  by  Henry  IV.  The  school  at  Brienne  is  celebrat- 
ed, as  the  theatre  of  Buonaparte's  early  adventures.  The  Polytech- 
nique  and  many  other  schools  are  known  as  the  sources  of  much  of 
that  spirit  of  violence,  change,  and  insubordination,  which  so  strongly 
characterizes  revolutionary  France.  In  England,  also,  they  have  the 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  and. the  Royal  Military  College  at 
Sandhurst. 

The  United  States  Military  Academy  was  established  in  1802,  and 
had  its  origin  with  General  Jonathan  Williams.  His  plan  was  exten- 
sive, and  corresponded  with  the  real  dignity  and  strength  of  the 
nation.  The  economical  disposition  of  that  day,  however,  did  not 
permit  its  adoption,  and  the  law  first  passed  was  rather  a  satire  upon 
what  the  institution  ought  to  be.  It  constituted  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
then  consisting  of  about  half  a  dozen  officers,  with  a  teacher  of  French, 
and  a  teacher  of  Drawing,  the  Military  Academy.  To  these  were 
attached  the  Cadets  of  the  army,  for  instruction,  and  the  whole  were 
stationed  at  West-Point.  In  this  manner  the  Academy  existed  till  the 
war  of  1812  excited  a  new  spirit,  and  required  new  preparations. 
During  these  ten  years,  only  eighty-five  were  commissioned  from  the 
Academy,  of  whom  but  fifteen  are  now  in  the  service.  Several  of 
these  are  among  the  most  efficient  and  distinguished  officers  of  the 
army,  though  they  cannot  be  said  to  owe  much  to  their  instruction  at 
the  Academy,  for  it  was  then  very  limited  in  extent,  and  loosely  en- 
forced. 

In  1812,  Congress  passed  a  new  act  upon  the  subject,  creating  a 
Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  with  an  assistant  ; 
a  Professor  of  Mathematics,  with  an  assistant ;  a  Professor  of  Engineer- 
ing, with  an  assistant ;  teachers  of  French,  Drawing,  and  Fencing. 
These,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  Cadets,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  were  to  constitute  the  Military  Academy. 
By  this  law,  Congress  had  created  the  body  of  a  really  useful  institu- 
tion, but  had  omitted  all  that  was  necessary  to  give  it  vitality.  There 
were  neither  duties  prescribed  to  its  officers,  regulations  to  guide  them, 
nor  responsibility  to  their  acts.  The  consequences  natural  to  such  an 
organization  followed.  The  military  superintendent  and  the  civil  pro- 
fessors soon  came  in  collision.  The  latter,  men  who  had  acquired  an 
enviable  distinction  in  science,  were  anxious,  for  their  own  reputation's 
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sake,  to  establish  a  system  of  studies,  and  acquire  for  the  institution  a 
character  for  utility  and  science.  To  do  this  was  no  easy  matter. 
They  had  to  contend  with  ignorance  and  idleness  among  their  inferi- 
ors,— obstinacy  and  folly  among  their  superiors, — to  bring  confusion 
to  order,  and  intelligence  from  obscurity,  without  any  other  aid, 
than  their  own  personal  influence  and  exertions.  The  correspond- 
ence of  these  professors,  with  the  various  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment, their  resistance, — under  the  inquisition  of  personal  arrests, 
threatened  trials,  violent  slander,  and  all  the  oppression  of  power, 
— to  the  violation  of  laws,  and  the  exercise  of  authority,  illegally 
exerted,  would  afford  an  instructive  lesson  to  future  legislators,  upon 
the  weakness  of  legislation  struggling  against  that  most  arbitrary  of  all 
principles — military  discipline,  and  to  republican  citizens  upon  the  care 
and  restrictions,  with  which  power  should  be  delegated.  They,  however, 
finally  accomplished  their  purposes.  The  good  sense  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  other  hands,  enabled  it  to  discern  the  evil,  and  apply  the  rem- 
edy. Academic  regulations  were  adopted,  regular  examinations 
enforced,  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  established,  and  efficiency 
given  to  the  details  of  the  institution.  Its  early  history,  with  many 
other  similar  examples,  illustrates  the  ease  with  which  our  laws  may  be 
evaded,  or,  with  impunity,  disobeyed.  It  was  the  remark  of  one  of  its 
then  professors  that,  "  principia  non  homines,"  was  a  good  maxim  ;  but 
that  it  ought  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  principles  were  to  be 
enforced  by  men.  What  future  generation  will  believe  that,  during 
four  years,  in  which  more  than  two  hundred  Cadets  were  annually  at 
the  Academy,  and  its  expenditures  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  no  examinations  were  had  for  admission,  nor  any  afterwards 
upon  their  subsequent  studies'? — that  the  three  winter  months  were  a 
vacation,  and  the  three  summer  ones  an  encampment,  without  study  1 — 
that  officers  were  commissioned  in  the  corps  of  Engineer^,  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  elements  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  and  that  all  this 
was  done,  not  only  without  the  countenance,  but  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  written  law  of  the  land  1 

I  shall  pass  to  the  present  state  of  the  Academy,  with  the  single 
remark  that,  from  the  accession  of  the  present  superintendent,  in  1817, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  studies,  nothing  within  the  executive 
power  of  himself  or  the  government  has  been  omitted,  to  make  the 
Academy  reputable  or  useful.  It  still,  however,  needs  many  things, 
to  give  it  the  maximum  of  credit  and  utility.  These  it  will  no  doubt 
in  time  acquire,  but  it  must  be  by  the  full  exposure  both  of  what  it 
now  is,  and  what  it  requires.  A  brief  statement  of  these,  I  will  now 
make,  premising  that,  a  Board  of  Visiters  are  annually  appointed,  by 
an  executive  regulation,  to  report  upon  its  condition  and  necessities. 
These  reports  have  for  several  years  been  made,  and  are  before  the 
public.  They  advise  several  improvements,  but,  with  no  exception, 
speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  commendation  of  the  institution.  I 
mean  no  objection  to  the  accuracy  or  acumen  of  the  gentlemen  who 
made  them,  when  I  say,  that  their  recommendations  regard  rather  the 
increase  of  buildings,  and  the  enlargement  of  salaries — things  certain- 
ly worthy  of  regard, — than  those  alterations  in  the  moral  and  mental 
constitution  of  the  Academy;  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  to  the 
pupil   and  the  world.     Indeed,   a  caviler  might  say  that  the  Board,  as 
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organized,  was  not  the  best  possible  jury  to  decide  upon  works  of 
science,  or  speak  without  prejudice  of  the  acts  of  government, — that 
they  were  selected  with  less  reference  to  their  science  and  erudition, 
than  their  political  merits, — and  that,  even  an  enemy  may  be  supposed, 
after  a  pleasant  journey,  at  the  expense  of  government,  amidst  the 
most  attractive  charms  of  nature,  astonished  by  the  highest  of  intellec- 
tual entertainments,  touched  by  the  flattery  of  polite  attention,  and  not 
insensible  to  the  delights  of  sparkling  Champaign, — to  go  away  anxious 
to  praise,  and  averse  to  censure.  However  this  may  be,  I  readily 
admit  that  much  of  their  praise  is  justly  bestowed,  and  many  of  their 
suggestions  may  be  profitably  adopted  ;  at  the  same  time,  many  others 
might  have  been  made,  with  credit  to  the  board,  and  usefulness  to  the 
institution.  What  they  are  will  appear  from  the  following  remarks. 
I  shall  speak,  1st.  of  the  requisites,  and  mode  of  admission  ;  2d.  Of  the 
course  and  mode  of  instruction ;  3d.  Of  the  cost  and  results  of  the 
Academy;  4th.  Of  what  it  still  requires. 

1st.  The  legal  requisites  for  admission  are  that  the  candidate  should 
be  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  be  well  versed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
the  ground  rules  of  Arithmetic.  Upon  their  arrival  at  the  Point,  they 
are  immediately  placed  in  barracks,  arranged  in  squads  for  drill, 
and,  at  the  proper  time,  about  the  20th  of  June,  examined.  Low  as 
these  requisites  are,  some  are  always  found  deficient.  Those  who 
pass  are  admitted  on  probation, — their  warrants,  by  a  regulation  of  the 
war  department,  not  being  deliverable  till  they  have  passed  the  Janua- 
ry examination,  six  months  subsequent.  This  is  analogous  to  the 
Collegiate  Matriculation.  When  admitted  they  are  placed  in  camp, 
and  subjected  to  military  drills  and  discipline,  till  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, at  which  period  the  academic  term  commences. 

2d.  Course  and  mode  of  instruction.  The  general  course  of  study 
at  West-Point  is  well  known  to  the  public.  It  is  almost  wholly  scien- 
tific, and  embraces  very  little  that  belongs  to  the  study  of  arts,  lan- 
guage, or  literature.  The  Dead  Languages,  the  Belles  Lettres,  Composi- 
tion, Criticism,  and  even  Geography,  are  not  required  for  admission, 
and  form  no  part  of  the  course  of  instruction.  In  a  merely  military 
point  of  view,  this  is  sufficiently  proper  ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
either  grammar  or  Latin  is  necessary  to  the  attack  and  defence  of 
fortified  places,  or  that  the  graces  of  composition  are  necessary  to  the 
art  of  castrametation.  The  pupil  of  the  Military  Academy  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  member  of  civilized  society, — not  merely  a  soldier,  but,  a 
gentleman, — and  in  this  respect,  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  he 
should  not  be  inducted  into  some  of  these  studies  and  accomplish- 
ments, which  may  give  him  a  sympathy  with  the  world  in  which  he 
lives.  The  only  branch  of  this  sort,  which  he  now  at  all  pursues,  is 
a  brief  course  of  grammar,  moral  philosophy,  and  national  law,  which, 
from  the  short  and  hurried  time  allowed,  affords  a  very  inadequate 
glance  at  these  important  subjects.  In  respect,  however,  to  the  pure 
sciences,  the  Academy  has  obtained  an  undoubted  superiority  over 
every  other  institution  in  the  country.  No  other  has  carried  them  so 
far,  or  instructed  in  them  so  accurately.  The  Cadets  literally  gradu- 
ate excellent  professors  of  Philosophy  and  Mathematics.  Whether  so 
much  science,  so  abstractly  pursued,  and  so  deeply  extended,  is  the 
proper  end  of  their  education,  many  will  doubt;  I,  however,  have  no 
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fears  that  any  one  will  ever  be  too  deeply  imbued  with  either  the  prin- 
ciples of  science,  or  the  love  of  letters.*  The  whole  strength  of  the 
Academy  has  been  given  to  these  sciences,  with  those  branches,  collat- 
eral and  consequential,  connected  with  them.  Engineering,  military 
and  civil,  is  taught ;  the  French  language,  also,  as  being,  strictly 
speaking,  the  language  of  war  ;  Drawing  and  Chemistry,  as  auxilia- 
ries to  Philosophy  and  Engineering.  In  all  these  studies,  the  instruc- 
tion is  complete,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  much  greater  than 
in  any  of  our  collegiate  institutions.  In  Mathematics,  a  great  im- 
provement has  been  made  by  the  introduction  of  the  modern  invention 
of  Descriptive  Geometry,  with  its  applications  to  Shades  and  Shadows, 
and  Civil  Engineering.  It  was  long  since  introduced  into  the  schools 
of  France,  by  Monge,  who  first  systematized  it.  In  the  Military 
Academy,  it  was  for  some  time  taught  orally  by  Professor  Crozet,  and 
now  from  the  excellent  treatise  of  Professor  Davies,  who  has  just  pub- 
lished an  interesting  treatise  on  its  application  to  Shades  and  Shadows. 
It  is  remarkable  that  a  branch  of  science,  so  practical  in  its  details, 
and  so  important  in  its  results,  should  not  have  been  introduced  into 
our  colleges.  I  observe  it  now  makes  a  part  of  the  programme  of 
studies  in  the  college  of  New-Jersey  ;  to  all  the  others,  I  believe,  it  is 
yet  a  stranger.  They  must  keep  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  or 
lose  much  of  their  influence  and  usefulness.  In  Mechanical  Philoso- 
phy and  Astronomy,  from  their  previous  acquisitions  in  Mathematics, 
the  pupils  of  the  Military  Academy  are  rather  proficients  than  students. 
In  Drawing,  also,  their  acquirements  are  much  beyond  what  most  young 
men  have  an  opportunity  to  make.  But  it  is  not  the  quantity  learned, 
so  much  as  the  mode  of  instruction,  and  discipline  of  the  mind, 
which  is  the  great  object,  either  to  the  student  or  the  public.  He, 
who  has  learnt  how  to  study,  will  seldom  be  idle  ;  and  he,  who  has  once 
trod  the  paths  of  knowledge,  will  tread  them  still,  though  hedged  in 
with  thorns,  and  terminated  by  the  mountain  cliff.  In  these  respects, 
other  institutions  may  well  go  to  West-Point  for  an  instructive  lesson. 
The  powers  of  the  mind  are  there — by  the  aid,  indeed,  of  extraordinary 
authority — disciplined  and  exercised  to  their  utmost  limits.  Experi- 
ence, in  the  business  of  instruction,  has  sufficiently  taught  three  ele- 
mentary principles:  1st.  That  only  a  certain  number  can  be  success- 
fully taught  by  one  instructer ;  2d.  That  all  cannot  progress  alike; 
3d.  That  strong  motives  of  ambition  are  necessary  excitements  to 
industry  and  emulation.  These  principles  have,  at  West-Point,  been 
faithfully  carried  out.  The  new  class  is,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
term,  divided  into  sections,  of  about  twenty  each — a  class  of  one 
hundred,  for  example,  into  five,  arranged  alphabetically.  This  num- 
ber is  found  sufficient  for  one  instructer,  in  the  period  of  three  hours 
allowed  for  recitation.  These  are  all,  at  first,  placed  in  the  same  trea- 
tises and  subjects.  At  each  recitation,  they  are  individually  marked 
according  to  their  merits,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  sum  of  these 
marks  ascertains  the  rank  of  each.  The  names  of  the  best  and  worst, 
are  then  placed  in  the  Adjutant's  office  for  inspection,  and  so  on  dur- 
ing each  week.     If,  at  the  end  of  any  given  time,  any  one  is  found 

*  Some  excellent  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  military  education  may  be  consulted  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  which  the  writer  contends  that  professors  are  not  so  much 
wanted,  as  those  who  can  apply  their  rules. 
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uniformly  best,  he  is  transferred  to  a  higher  section ;  if  worst,  to  a 
lower  one.  In  this  manner,  before  the  January  examination,  the  sec- 
tions, from  being  alphabetically  arranged,  are  placed  nearly  in  the 
order  of  merit.  That  examination  completes  the  arrangement,  and 
those,  who  are  found  deficient,  are  refused  their  warrants,  and  return 
to  their  homes. 

An  entire  section  are,  at  this  time,  usually  discharged.  This  mode 
of  marking  and  arrangement  continues  throughout  their  whole  aca- 
demic course  ;  and  not  only  this,  but  the  weight  of  each  set  of  marks,  in 
each  respective  study,  is  graduated  according  to  a  scale  of  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  relative  value  of  those  studies,  as  it  respects  time 
and  usefulness.  Thus  the  maximum  of  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and 
French,  is  in  the  ratio  of  three,  two,  and  one  ;  i.  e.  Mathematics  is  con- 
sidered twice  as  important  as  Chemistry,  and  three  times  as  much  so 
as  French.  At  the  end  of  each  annual  examination,  those,  who  are 
found  deficient,  are  turned  back  one  year,  and  if  once  more  so,  dis- 
charged. Under  a  stimulus  and  discipline  like  this,  it  is  obvious  that 
no  one  can  graduate  without  talents  and  industry.  Indeed,  a  class 
consisting  of  one  hundred,  upon  its  entrance,  is  ordinarily  reduced  to 
forty,  at  its  graduation — a  sufficient  commentary  upon  the  rigor  and 
exactness  of  the  ordeal  they  have  to  pass.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  their  rank 
in  the  army  depends  upon  their  standing  in  their  class,  nor  can  it  be 
altered  in  time  of  peace  by  any  after  conduct.  Such  severity  of  dis- 
cipline and  excess  of  demand  cannot  be  expected  from  colleges,  which 
are  without  that  arm  of  power,  and  overflowing  treasury,  which  give 
vigor  and  efficacy  to  them  at  the  Military  Academy.  But,  though 
this  is  not  expected,  the  division  of  the  classes  into  smaller  sections, 
the  greater  number  and  more  exactness  of  rewards,  the  variation  of 
text-books  with  reference  to  capacity,  may  well  be  imitated  by  any 
and  all  places  of  instruction.  The  sections  must  be  small,  or  the 
instructer  cannot  take  up  all,  at  each  recitation,  and,  unless  he  does  so, 
the  boys  soon  learn  to  calculate  the  chances,  and  neglect  much  of  their 
study.  In  some  of  our  colleges,  not  less  than  forty  or  fifty  are 
heard  by  a  single  teacher,  and  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  taken  up  at 
once.  The  idle  and  the  irregular  soon  take  advantage  of  this,  and 
superadd,  to  the  want  of  proper  instruction,  the  evils  of  negligence  and 
dissipation.  In  addition  to  this,  though  distinctions  and  rewards,  of 
various  kinds,  are  made  a  part  of  college  discipline,  yet  they  are  not 
immediately  and  constantly  before  the  eye  of  the  student ;  they  are 
rather  the  distant  rewards  of  his  whole  academic  career,  than  excite- 
ments to  his  daily  vigilance ;  and  the  whole  world  can  tell  how  little 
the  good  or  evil  of  the  future  weighs,  in  comparison  with  the  events 
of  the  passing  hour.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  improved  method  of 
instruction  and  discipline  will  soon  be  generally  adopted,  and  that  the 
utmost  liberality  of  means,  breadth  of  acquisition,  and  exactitude  of  re- 
quirement, will,  in  accordance  with  the  onward  spirit  of  the  age,  be 
made  to  enter  into  all  the  institutions  of  letters  and  knowledge. 

3.  The  Expenditures  of  the  Academy  are  necessary  to  a  complete 
view  of  it,  but  are  certainly  not  to  be  considered  in  that  unprofitable 
manner,  which  places  money  in  competition  with  science.  This  gov- 
ernment can  well  afford  to  make  the  Academy  what  it  pleases,  and 
the  economy,  which  would  leave  it  deficient  in  any  of  the  requisites 
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for  a  high  and  superior  education,  would  never  find  countenance  in 
the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  people.  They  will,  however,  at 
all  times,  require  from  their  servants  a  strict  accountability  in  the 
application  of  means.  The  pecuniary  management  of  the  Academy 
has,  I  believe,  for  several  years,  been  strictly  frugal  and  exact.  In 
the  chrysalis  state,  before  alluded  to,  it  was,  however,  anything  else  ; 
and  the  same  disregard  of  specific  appropriations  was  manifested  here, 
as  was  also  in  many  other  departments  of  the  government.  The 
annual  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  regularly  authorized  officers  and 
cadets  of  the  institution,  are  about  ninety-three  thousand  dollars.  If 
to  this  we  add  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Quarter-Master's  depart- 
ment, and  seven  thousand  dollars  for  extra  compensation  allowed  many 
officers  attached  to  the  Academy,  the  Board  of  Visiters,  and  several 
miscellaneous  heads,  we  shall  have  an  annual  aggregate  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  as  the  expense  of  the  Academy. 
The  average  annual  number  of  graduates  is  forty.  Dividing  the  an- 
nual expense  by  the  annual  number  of  graduates,  it  gives  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  as  the  precise  cost  to  the  nation,  of  each  graduate.  There 
are  others,  who  receive  a  beneficial  degree  of  education,  but  never 
graduate.  This,  therefore,  is  the  cost  of  those  only  who  enter  the 
service. 

The  materiel  and  appurtenances  of  the  Academy  are  in  every  way 
liberal  and  respectable.  The  library  contains  near  ten  thousand  vol- 
umes, chiefly  scientific,  and  very  many  of  them,  especially  those  on  the 
history  and  science  of  war,  are  in  French.  Probably  no  library  in  the 
country  contains,  not  only  so  many  works  on  exact  science,  but,  so 
many  maps,  charts,  and  works  relative  to  topography  and  civil  en- 
gineering. Those  on  history,  poetry,  and  literature  generally,  are  not 
so  numerous  as  many  would  desire,  but  the  chasm  may  speedily  be 
filled,  as  there  is  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  library. 
The  apparatus  of  the  Chemical  and  Philosophical  departments  is 
sufficiently  extensive,  and  a  handsome  Mineralogical  cabinet  has  been 
procured.  The  buildings,  military  preparations,  and  grounds,  afford, 
in  their  extent,  perfect  police,  and  neat  arrangement,  the  tout  ensemble 
of  an  enlarged,  durable,  and  well-conducted  institution. 

4.  Upon  all  this,  I  would  now  make  a  criticism,  which  to  some  may 
appear  too  nice,  but  which,  I  am  confident,  is  just  in  itself,  and  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  The  first  suggestion  to  be  made  is  in 
reference  to  the  requisites  for  admission.  It  must  be  obvious,  from  what 
has  been  said,  how  very  slight  these  requirements  are,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  any  of  our  colleges ;  and  it  must  be  equally  obvious 
to  what  results,  in  the  subsequent  studies  of  the  cadets,  this  early 
deficiency  has  led.  From  the  large  amount  of  merely  military  ac- 
quisitions necessary  to  their  education,  and  the  great  extent  of  their 
scientific  studies,  geography,  literature,  the  languages,  and  even 
religious  instruction,  are  almost  entirely  excluded  from  their  thoughts. 
Now,  as  some  knowledge  of  these  things  is  absolutely  essential  to 
those  who  move  through  life  in  these  places,  and  with  that  distinc- 
tion, which  is  expected  from  the  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy, 
it  follows,  that  they  must  acquire  it  either  before  they  arrive  at  West- 
Point,  or  after  they  leave  it.  The  former  is  not  required ;  and  the  latter, 
from  the  indolence  natural   to  human  nature,  and  the  temptations  of 
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youth,  cannot  be  expected  of  any,  but  the  severely  studious  and  the 
intensely  ambitious>  It  would  be  far  better,  then,  to  demand  higher 
requisites  for  admission,  and  put  them,  in  this  respect,  upon  something 
like  the  level  of  collegiate  students.  For  example,  let  it  be  required 
that  they  should  come  well  versed  in  Arithmetic  generally,  English 
Grammar,  Geography,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin.  Of  the  three 
former,  the  necessity  is  urgent ;  of  the  latter,  the  utility  need  scarcely 
be  vindicated  ;  at  this  period  of  enlightened  education,  few  need  be 
told  that  the  Latin  is  the  foundation  of  our  tongue,  that  its  grammar 
is  the  grammar  of  all  modern  languages,  and  that,  whilst  the  Greek, 
and  even  any  thing  like  classical  attainments  generally,  may  be  safely 
disregarded,  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  must  be  thoroughly  understood 
by  all,  who  would  write  or  speak  well  their  native  language.  It  is 
also  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  study  of  French,  which  constitutes 
so  large  an  item  in  the  academic  course.  This  additional  knowledge 
might  be  more  readily  required,  by  adding  another  requisite — that  they 
should  be  sixteen  years  of  age  before  admission.  This  suggestion  de- 
rives a  strong  argument  from  the  high  order  of  studies,  to  which  they 
are  immediately  introduced,  upon  their  admission  to  the  academy, 
compared  to  the  slight  acquirements  they  have  previously  made.  How 
can  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  a  boy  of  merely  ordinary  capacity, 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  with  no  knowledge,  but  that  of  the  ground 
rules  of  Arithmetic,  should  be  capable  of  immediately  entering  upon 
the  most  abstruse  branches  of  the  Mathematics,  and,  in  two  years, 
acquire  a  standing  in  them  equal  to  that  of  many,  who  are  thought 
good  mathematicians  ?  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  expected  at  the 
Military  Academy.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  for  ordinary  abilities  to 
accomplish  it,  and  a  great  injustice  to  demand  it,  as  the  fate  of  all,  who 
have  not  either  prepared  themselves  in  advance,  or  possessed  superior 
talents,  abundantly  shows.  By  fixing  the  age  of  admission  at  sixteen, 
and  raising  the  requisites  to  what  we  have  mentioned,  they  would  not 
only  be  far  better  qualified  for  the  studies  of  the  academy,  but  would 
be  able  to  judge,  before  admission,  whether  their  capacity  and  industry 
would  endure  its  fiery  ordeal. 

Another  improvement  that  might  be  made,  respects  the  permanency 
of  the  teachers.  Of  the  thirty  teachers  employed  at  the  academy,  but 
ten  are  permanent  instructers,  appointed  under  the  law ;  the  rest  are 
officers  of  the  army,  stationed  there,  as  assistant  teachers,  sometimes 
remaining  one  year,  and  sometimes  longer.  The  department  of  Chemis- 
try is  altogether  unknown  to  the  law,  and  exists  only  by  executive  favor. 
One  of  the  French  teachers  is  employed  in  the  same  way  :  and  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Ethics  has  no  legal  assistant.  Such  an  organization  has  a  very 
unfavorable  effect,  both  upon  the  teachers  and  the  pupils.  The  for- 
mer feel  insecure  in  their  places,  and  are  ready  for  any  change  ;  and 
the  latter  lose  the  benefits  of  a  uniform  and  steady  manner  of  teaching. 
The  proper  Professorships  and  a  sufficient  number  of  permanent  as- 
sistants should  be  authorized  by  law,  and  the  vacancies  filled  by  the 
best  talents  in  the  country,  wherever  found. 

There  is  one  other  suggestion,  I  would  make,  with  as  much  def- 
erence and  diffidence  as  its  delicacy  demands.  There  is  a  want  of 
what  people  in  general  think  a  sufficient  religious  instruction,  or 
rather,  if  we  except  one  sermon  a  week,  there  is  none   at  all.     This 
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deficiency  operates  against  the  academy  in  various  ways,  and  has 
already  given  rise  to  a  charge  of  open  infidelity.  Though  this  is 
utterly  untrue,  yet,  the  cause  which  originated  it  is  regretted  not  less 
by  the  prudent  than  the  pious.  We  have  arrived  at  a  period  of  the 
world,  in  which  a  professed  regard  for  Christianity  is  required  by  pub- 
lic opinion  in  every  portion  of  Christendom.  However  numerous  the 
lights  and  shades  of  sects,  creeds,  and  opinions,  no  one  covets  or  can 
long  endure  the  character  of  an  open  contemner  of  Christian  institu- 
tions. Every  college,  and  every  academy  in  the  Union,  has  its  morn- 
ing and  its  evening  prayers,  its  public  worship  and  its  biblical  instruc- 
tion ;  nor,  could  they  long  exist  without  them.  And  why  is  public 
opinion  thus  unanimous  in  its  calls  for  such  instruction  ?  Is  it  not, 
that,  however  strong  the  guards  against  temptation,  however  severe  the 
punishment  of  depravity,  yet  they  do  nothing,  in  after  life,  to  dam  up 
the  heart  against  the  surges  of  vice  and  crime,  without  the  aid  of 
those  positive  precepts,  and  pure  principles,  derived  from  early  moral 
and  religious  instruction  1  The  government  have  provided  every  other 
species  of  building,  at  West-Point,  but  a  Chapel :  there  is,  however, 
a  large  room  in  the  Lyceum,  which  has  always  been  appropriated  to 
this  purpose  ;  but  it  is  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  more  than 
half  of  those  who  are,  in  one  way  or  another,  attached  to  the  academy, 
and  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  public  worship.  It  is  altogether  incom- 
modious and  unfit  for  the  purpose.  This  deficiency  has  originated  a 
small  Methodist  chapel,  which,  by  the  subscription  of  individuals  and 
the  permission  of  the  Superintendent,  has  been  constructed  out  of  one 
of  the  old  storehouses.  In  that,  a  Sunday  School  of  eighty  or  ninety 
scholars  is  instructed,  and  a  small  but  zealous  congregation  of  the 
attaches  of  the  academy  are  regularly  assembled.  The  Chaplain, 
who  is  a  gentleman  of  elegant  acquirements  and  acute  understanding, 
is  also  Professor  of  Ethics,  and  experience  would  seem  to  show  that 
his  double  duties  were  too  onerous  for  the  full  performance  of  both  : 
indeed,  it  ought  not  to  be  expected  or  required.  The  offices  should 
be  separated — a  Professor  of  Ethics  appointed — and  the  Chaplain  re- 
quired to  hold  morning  prayers,  and  hear  those  simple,  biblical  recita- 
tions, which  are  entirely  free  from  bigotry  and  sectarianism. 

This  is  as  little,  I  should  think,  as  should  be  tolerated  in  a  seminary 
of  young  men,  and  is  yet  enough  to  give  them  some  of  those  positive 
precepts  of  moral  government,  without  which  all  the  negative  restraints 
of  isolation,  rule,  and  punishment,  will  be  unavailing.  It  would  be 
melancholy  to  suppose  that  so  many  ardent  spirits,  so  brilliantly  edu- 
cated, so  aspiring  in  ambition,  and  so  full  of  talent  and  promise,  should 
go  forth  to  the  world,  with  no  principle  of  action,  but  a  reckless  selfish- 
ness, and  no  determination  towards  that  moral  eminence,  which  is 
attained  only  by  "  the  pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means."  Their 
influence  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  their  country  will  be 
great;  for,  after  all  that  is  said  and  bruited  about  freedom,  the  vast 
multitude  are  moved  and  regulated  by  the  ambitious  few, — the  men  of 
disciplined  talents  and  vigorous  action.  Is  it  not,  then,  of  momentous 
consequence  that  every  system  of  education  should  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  a  pure,  and  sound,  and  high-toned  moral  government  ?  The 
tendency  of  military  systems  is  not  only  to  arbitrary  but  to  licentious 
principles.     This  is  also  the  tendency  of  human  nature.     It  may  easily 
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be  imagined,  then,  with  what  ease  the  military  student  pursues  the 
downward  course,  when  unimpeded  by  any  of  those  checks  upon  char- 
acter and  conduct,  which,  in  civil  society,  are  such  strong  restraints 
upon  the  passions  of  men.  The  tendency  of  the  government  itself  is 
to  corruption,  and  no  guards  against  it  can  be  too  strong.  A  remark 
of  Montesquieu,  in  his  L'  Esprit  de  Loix,  should  be  engraved  in  golden 
letters  upon  the  pillars  of  the  capitol, — that  Honor  is  the  principle  of 
Monarchies, — Moderation  of  Aristocracies, —  Virtue  alone  of  a  De- 
mocracy. D.  M. 
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The  human  judgement  is  never  more  deeply  deceived,  than  when  it 
is  led  astray  by  an  involution  of  errors ;  that  is,  when  an  erroneous 
theory  has  produced  an  erroneous  practice,  and  the  truth  of  theory  is 
argued  from  the  necessity  of  the  practice.  I  can  best  illustrate  what 
I  mean  by  an  example.  Bonaparte  was  a  sagacious  man-;  he  looked 
on  the  world  with  a  penetrating  eye  ;  and  having  himself  made  many 
experiments  on  human  minds,  he  was  an  excellent  judge  of  causes  and 
effects.  Yet,  with  all  his  sagacity,  he  was  deceived  in  one  question 
which  came  before  him.  They  were  speaking,  during  his  confinement 
in  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  of  the  restrictions  of  the  Sabbath  in  Eng- 
land. A  poor  man  was  not  allowed  to  work.  "  That  is  wrong,"  said 
the  abdicated  Emperor ;  "  it  may  be  very  proper  to  restrain  the  rich 
from  their  employments ;  but,  they  ought  not  to  limit  the  poor.  If  a 
poor  man  does  not  work  on  Sunday,  he  will  certainly  be  intoxi- 
cated, or  gambling,  or  in  some  of  the  haunts  of  dissipation  ;"  and  these 
observations  he  believed  he  could  support  from  experience.  Now, 
mark  the  involutions  of  error  in  his  views.  The  want  of  a  consecrated 
Sabbath  in  France  had  rendered  the  common  people  very  dissipated. 
From  their  practice  this  keen  observer  had  taken  his  views.  If  now 
he  had  given  such  a  people  as  the  French  one  day  in  seven  for  repose, 
no  doubt  their  practice  would  have  confirmed  his  theory.  It  never 
seems  to  have  entered  his  mind,  that  a  different  populace  might  have 
exhibited  a  different  practice ;  and  thus  it  is  that  errors  in  speculation 
produce  errors  in  practice,  and  errors  in  practice  confirm  errors  in 
speculation  ;  and  the  human  mind  is  never  more  deeply  deceived,  than 
when  it  is  so  confined  to  its  mistakes  by  a  double  chain, 

I  recommend  these  remarks  to  all  those  honest  foes  of  man's  happi- 
ness, who  have  spent  their  whole  lives  in  hanging  weights  on  the  wings 
of  human  improvement.  Respecting  all  our  measures,  we  reason  from 
facts ;  and  we  deem  that  reasoning  strong.  Facts  are  stubborn 
things;  facts  are  the  will  of  God;  facts  can  never  deceive  us.  But  let 
us  not  be  too  hasty  in  this  career  of  confidence.  Who  made  these 
facts?  Who  ascertains  them?  Who  applies  them  to  the  question  in 
debate  ?  The  truth  is,  facts  are  only  stubborn  things  in  the  view  of 
obstinate  minds.  Man  often  makes  the  facts  he  abuses  to  his  own 
selfish  designs.  Facts  may  be  very  stubborn  things  (if  we  only  ascer- 
tain them,)  respecting  the  motions  of  the  planets,  or  the  ebbing  and 
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flowing  of  the  sea  ;  but  respecting  human  nature,  respecting  fickle,  va- 
riable, intellectual,  soaring  man,  the  facts,  which  confirm  your  error, 
may  be  the  effects  of  a  previous  error ;  and  if  they  stand  in  the  way  of 
improvement,  let  us  go  to  work  and  make  a  new  series  of  facts ;  for 
the  man  of  the  last  century  is  not  the  man  of  this ;  he  is  born  to 
change. 

It  is  precisely  this  involution  of  error,  which  has  stood  in  the  way 
of  female  improvement.  Let  us  suppose  the  proposal  to  be  carried  to 
the  Turks  of  Constantinople,  to  open  the  doors  of  the  harem  ;  to  release 
their  females  from  their  bonds ;  and  to  endeavor  after  something  like 
domestic  enjoyment.  With  what  astonishment  would  the  proposal  be 
heard  !  How  impossible  would  it  appear  !  What,  trust  woman  to  her- 
self! Give  liberty  to  such  a  childish,  trifling,  faithless  class  of  crea- 
tures !  And  no  doubt  he  could  argue  from  facts.  Their  women  are 
the  creatures  of  ignorance,  and  confinement  alone  can  preserve  their 
morals ;  for  those  that  find  themselves  always  oppressed,  and  never 
trusted,  become  treacherous  of  course.  But  the  woman  of  a  Christian 
land  is  a  very  different  being  from  a  follower  of  Mahomet.  The 
former  has  a  soul,  the  latter,  almost  literally,  has  none.  But  have  we 
reached  the  highest  point,  to  which  the  elevation  of  this  moiety  of 
the  world  may  be  carried?  Has  female  education  received  the  atten- 
tion it  ought?  Let  us  never  tire  in  our  efforts,  until  both  man  and 
woman  have  reached  the  elevation  for  which  God  designed  them,  and 
the  gates  of  paradise  be  restored. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  one  subject  on  which  we  may  indulge  better 
hopes,  or  in  which  the  past  is  less  a  pattern  for  the  future.  In  these 
last  ages,  there  has  been  a  wonderful  revolution  respecting  the  female 
character.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power,  whose  refinement  has 
been  so  vastly  overrated,  and  since  the  Gothic  nations  broke  in  from 
the  north,  first  to  afflict,  and  then  to  mend  the  human  race,  there  has 
been  a  charm  thrown  over  domestic  life,  and  a  coloring  over  the 
female  character,  which  is  perfectly  new.  The  ancients  knew  nothing 
of  it.  It  is  like  the  soft  hues  of  an  Italian  sky,  which  a  traveler  sees, 
and  can  estimate  from  no  other  sky  he  has  ever  seen.  It  is  one  of 
those  accessary  ideas  of  the  imagination,  which  sometimes  strangely 
arises,  and  which,  the  more  we  endeavor  to  account  for,  the  more  we 
admire.  It  sprang  up  partly  from  chivalry,  partly  from  religion,  partly 
from  the  influence  of  their  songs  and  romances ;  but  chiefly,  from  the 
higher  elevation  to  which  women  themselves  rose.  I  shall  not  say, 
that  this  new  passion  has  not  been  productive  of  evil  as  well  as  good  ; 
that  it  has  not  strewn  some  thorns,  as  well  as  some  roses  in  the  sober 
path  of  life.  Earth  is  no  paradise  ;  and  fiction  must  forsake  a  man 
some  time  before  he  reaches  the  grave.  But  when  one  compares  the 
respectful  attention  paid  to  a  modern  lady,  with  the  gross  familiarity 
used  to  ancient  woman  ;  when  we  place  the  refined  sentiments  of  a 
Christian  lover  along  side  of  the  furious  sensuality  of  the  old  Pagans  ; 
when  we  pass  from  the  grossness  of  one  of  the  odes  of  Horace  to  the 
better  sentiments  of  one  of  our  most  ordinary  novels,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  own  and  admire  the  mighty  change.  It  is  a  privilege  for  a 
woman  to  be  born  in  these  latter  days.  She  is  sure  to  secure  the  best 
influence,  as  soon  as  she  deserves  it. 
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In  considering  female  education,  let  us  first  consider  the  character 
which  woman  sustains,  and  the  station  which  she  is  called  to  fill.  A 
good  education  must  have  reference  to  both. 

If  we  had  not  seen  the  vast  influence  of  different  objects  in  forming 
the  mind,  we  might  suppose  the  distinction  of  sexes  reached  to  the 
human  soul ;  that  the  intellects  of  females  were  cast  in  a  different 
mould ;  and  that  God  did  not  design  them  for  such  different  occupa- 
tions, without  originally  imprinting  on  the  secret  springs  of  their  con- 
duct an  impression  and  bias,  which  would  perpetually  distinguish  them 
even  in  a  world  of  spirits.  But  before  we  admit  such  a  conclusion, 
let  us  look  at  the  operation  of  other  causes.  Souls  are  formed  by  their 
interests  and  objects  ;  their  original  texture  is  lost  in  the  thousand 
webs,  which  custom,  education  and  society  have  woven  around  them. 
How  astonishingly  do  men  differ  !  What  opposite  beings  are  the 
American  savage  and  the  Hindoo !  The  common  professions  of  life 
will  sometimes  alter  the  whole  structure  of  man's  mind,  and  shape  all 
the  passions  of  the  heart.  The  difference,  therefore,  in  the  minds  of 
the  two  sexes,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  fully  accounted  for,  in  their  being 
born  to  different  interests,  and  those  interests  separated  by  impassable 
lines.  There  is  no  sex  in  the  soul.  Their  abilities,  their  capacities, 
their  affections,  are  equal.  If,  at  the  natal  hour,  all  who  are  now  acting 
in  the  affinities  of  fathers,,  husbands  and  brothers,  could  have  exchang- 
ed souls  with  those,  who  are  now  filling  up  the  gentler  stations  of  moth- 
ers, wives  and  daughters,  the  world  would  have  been  just  what  it  now 
is ;  the  same  designs  would  have  been  formed,  the  same  abilities 
displayed.  The  lawyer  would  have  plead  his  cause  ;  the  preacher  would 
have  mounted  his  desk,  and  the  general  would  have  gone  to  the  field 
of  battle.  It  is,  therefore,  an  object  of  some  importance,  in  cultivating 
minds,  to  remember,  that  spirits  have  no  sex.  Men  are  masculine 
women,  and  women  female  men ;  we  have  each  of  us  a  vital  spark  from 
God,  which  can  only  blaze  when  it  is  kindled  by  improvement. 

It  has  been  customary,  I  believe,  to  pay  the  female  sex  a  compliment 
respecting  their  virtues,  at  the  expense  of  subtracting  just  so  much 
from  their  abilities.  I  question  both  these  representations.  Women 
are  neither  angels  nor  fools.  They  are  human  beings  under  a  weaker 
structure,  and  in  a  peculiar  form.  I  question  whether  there  is  more 
real  goodness  found  in  their  hearts,  than  among  men.  But  do  not  mis- 
apprehend me.  I  am  not  contending  that  the  decencies  of  life  and  a 
higher  tone  of  morality  are  not  better  preserved  among  those  for  whose 
reputation  it  is  to  be  decent  and  moral.  This  is  to  be  expected.  The 
point  which  I  question,  is,  whether,  when  an  impartial  God  comes  to 
trace  our  actions  to  their  spring,  and  to  weigh  our  faults  with  our 
temptations,  he  will  not  find  as  much  goodness  among  the  sons  of 
Adam,  as  the  daughters  of  Eve.  Alas !  we  cannot  reproach  each 
other ;  we  are  both  miserable  sinners.  Hand  in  hand  our  parents  left 
the  garden  of  Eden  together ;  and  hand  in  hand  we  have  gone  on  in 
the  paths  of  transgression  ever  since. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  in  estimating  the  original  and  distinctive  char- 
acter of  the  female  sex,  we  may  say,  they  are  not  so  much  below  their 
counterparts  in  point  of  abilities,  nor  so  much  above  them  in  point  of 
heart-virtues,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Perhaps  there  is  no  differ- 
ence. 
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But  though  the  foundation  of  souls  may  be  the  same,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  the  two  sexes  are  called  to  occupy  very  different  stations. 
Men  are  destined  to  the  public  stage ;  women  to  domestic  life.  Men 
must  force  their  way  by  resolution  and  activity ;  women  win  most  by 
modesty  and  retirement.  Man  must  mingle  with  the  temptations  of 
life,  must  leave  his  home,  must  sometimes  cross  the  seas,  must  encoun- 
ter the  dangers  of  foreign  enterprise  and  foreign  climes;  but,  woman 
must  adorn  the  circle,  guide  the  house,  soothe  by  her  polished  affability, 
and  instruct  by  her  silent  example.  The  trades  and  professions  of  men 
are  various ;  but  women  have  only  to  learn  the  common  art  of  being 
good  daughters,  sisters  and  wives.  Laying  religion  out  of  the  question, 
which  knows  no  distinction,  the  objects  for  which  they  live  are  not  so 
various.  A  virtuous  woman  is  almost  the  same  being  in  all  stations ; 
and,  in  all  the  ranks  of  life,  she  is  called  almost  precisely  to  the  same 
duties.  If  she  would  be  respected,  she  must  be  something  of  an  intel- 
lectual being ;  if  she  would  meet  with  kindness  and  affection,  she  must 
show  them  in  her  turn  ;  if  she  would  win  that  noblest  of  all  rewards, 
which  the  wise  man  has  mentioned — her  husband  also  praiseth  her  ; — if 
she  would  win  these  praises,  (seldom  won  without  merit,)  she  must 
manage  her  family  with  neatness,  economy  and  skill.  The  object  of 
her  life  is  extremely  simple ;  and  the  only  difficulty  I  can  conceive  of, 
is,  in  uniting  the  ornamental  and  useful  parts  in  one  beautiful  propor- 
tion ;  in  passing  from  the  parlor  to  the  kitchen,  without  confounding 
or  losing  the  character  suitable  to  both ;  and  this  difficulty  is  not 
insuperable,  for  thousands  have  overcome  it. 

Now  the  object  of  education  must  be  to  draw  forth,  in  the  best 
manner,  these  native  powers  to  their  appropriate  and  life-assigned 
objects.  Women  are  not  inferior  to  men  in  their  intellectual  structure  ; 
but  you  can  never  make  them  feel  that  their  interest,  their  success,  their 
happiness  are  combined  with  the  severer  sciences,  and  the  most  labori- 
ous literary  efforts.  They  never  will  make  those  desperate  struggles  to 
become  great  scholars,  which  can  only  be  called  forth  when  a  man  is 
contending  for  all  his  usefulness  and  all  his  fame.  But  still,  let  them 
rise  to  their  proper  level ;  let  them  keep  pace  with  the  improvements 
of  the  world ;  let  them  become  qualified  for  the  best  society  and  the 
wisest  conversation ;  let  them  prepare  themselves  for  the  sphere 
in  which  they  are  to  act,  and  the  compound  characters  which 
they  are  to  sustain  ;  and  should  there  be  among  them  some  soaring 
mind,  qualified  by  God  for  that  bold  eminence,  where  all  fear,  none  aid 
you,  and  few  understand,  and  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice — why,  let 
her  climb.  No  one  has  a  right  to  forbid  her.  She  must  lose  much, 
and  she  may  gain  much.  She  must  give  up  the  gentler  suavities  of 
life,  and  she  may  gain  the  iron  throne  of  philosophy  ;  but  if  she  has 
counted  the  cost,  no  one  has  a  right  to  forbid  her.  If  a  woman  will 
leave  the  garden  of  Eden  by  plucking  the  tree  of  knowledge,  she  is  a 
free  agent,  and  must  be  permitted  to  rise  or  fall. 

But  whatever  course  you  pursue,  or  however  high  you  may  fix  your 
standard,  you  must  remember  that  nothing  useful  is  gained  without 
application  and  perseverance.  All  we  acquire  is  the  effect  of  toil,  and 
the  powers  of  youth  should  not  seemingly,  but  really,  be  devoted  to  ef- 
forts preparing  us  to  act  our  part  in  life.  In  the  cultivation  of  our  minds, 
false  labors  will  in  time  be  detected.      It  is  not  the  hours  spent  in  the 
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school ;  it  is  not  the  name  of  a  study  ;  it  is  not  even  the  lesson  imprint- 
ed on  the  memory,  which  will  raise  you  above  the  common  level  of 
ignorance,  or  entitle  you  to  the  credit  of  a  good  education.  You  must 
soar  above  the  levity  and  conquer  the  indolence  of  our  natures.  You 
must  learn  the  inestimable  value  of  youthful  time. 

These  hours  roll  away  with  speed,  and  when  they  are  gone  it  is 
impossible  to  recall  them.  Our  minds  never  can  become  susceptible 
again ;  our  opportunities  never  can  return.  Idleness,  in  this  period, 
is  peculiarly  criminal,  for  its  effects  will  remain  through  life.  Let  us 
imagine  a  young  lady,  very  pretty  and  very  vain,  not  possessed  of  any 
wonderful  endowments  at  the  outset.  She  begins  life  with  small  in- 
tellect and  its  usual  attendant — much  conceit ;  and  her  little  stock 
has  been  still  less  improved.  She  has  spent  her  childhood  in  romping 
— in  roving — in  giggling — in  vexing  her  teachers,  and  in  deceiving 
her  parents,  until  she  leaves  school  with  as  small  a  stock  as  possible 
without  absolute  disgrace.  But  some  people  say  she  is  handsome  ; 
and  other  some  are  sure  to  tell  her  of  it ;  and  she  is  sure  to  believe  it. 
We  will  suppose  she  had  a  comely  face,  and  when  you  have  said  that 
you  have  said  all.  She  is  married  ;  and  balls  and  parties  must  now 
give  place  to  the  sober  duties  of  life.  Alas,  her  days  of  happiness  are 
gone.  The  transient  ornaments  of  youth  pass  away,  and  no  solid  at- 
tainments remain  to  supply  their  place.  Neglected  time  returns  to 
take  long  years  of  vengeance  for  the  hours  that  have  been  lost.  She 
has  learned  nothing — she  knows  nothing — and  she  is  nothing.  In  the 
mean  time  her  husband  wakes  to  see  the  truth  :  he  may  not  use  her 
ill — he  may  not  reproach  her  ;  but  he  may  and  must  regard  her  as  an 
insect  buzzing  over  his  path — adding  nothing  to  his  happiness — some- 
times hardly  attracting  his  notice — never  admitting  her  as  a  counsellor 
in  his  plans — often  mortified  when  they  go  into  company — and  never 
amused,  or  instructed,  or  interested,  in  the  least  degree,  when  they 
are  left  alone.  They  are  paired,  not  matched  ;  they  endure  life  ;  they 
never  enjoy  it.  The  parlor  of  such  a  woman  is  as  cold  and  as  joyless 
as  the  sepulchre.  She  is  dependent  wholly  on  company.  She  has  no 
home.  She  passes  her  days  in  exile.  The  only  smile  she  ever  wins 
from  her  husband  is  that  insulting  smile  of  stifled  pity,  which  makes 
us  feel  as  if  we  were  less  than  nothing.  Do  you  fear  this  1  Then  be 
diligent. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  women  that  the  contrast  is  far  greater  be- 
tween the  prospects  of  their  youth  and  their  final  experience  than  it  is 
in  our  sex.  We  are  both  deceived  by  our  hopes  ;  we  both  of  us  see  life 
through  a  false  medium.  But  while  men  wake  by  degrees,  as  they  see 
flower  after  flower  fade  along  the  descending  path  of  life,  in  the  lot  of 
woman  it  is  often  but  a  single  step  from  the  garden  to  the  desert. 
The  trials  of  life  come  before  they  are  hardened  to  them.  They  are 
often  admired  and  flattered  beyond  all  bounds  in  youth,  only  to  be 
neglected  and  despised  ever  after.  In  the  distribution  of  happiness, 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  an  impartial  God  has  so  far  departed 
from  our  conceptions  of  goodness  as  to  set  one  sex  much  above  the 
other.  Both  have  their  trials  and  advantages — their  peculiar  sorrows 
and  peculiar  consolations.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed  that  the 
life  of  woman,  whilst  it  knows  nothing  of  the  triumphs  and  defeats  of 
the  public  stage,  is  often  shaded  by  those  domestic   evils,   which, 
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though  they  never  startle  the  imagination,  waste  the  spirits  by  a  con- 
stant wearing.  Yours  are  incommunicable  sorrows.  It  is  household 
unhappiness.  You  must  often  feel  and  suffer  alone.  You  must  some- 
times meet  the  unkindness  which  you  cannot  utter,  because  you  are 
afraid  to  increase  it.  You  must  bear  the  returning  trial  with  patience, 
'when  patience  is  exhausted.  You  must  summon  your  fortitude  when 
your  strength  is  gone  ;  and  endure  the  mortification,  which  drinks  up 
the  spirits,  with  no  relief  but  tears,  and  no  witness  but  God. 

Where  now  is  your  refuge  1  and  to  what  sanctuary  will  you  fly  for 
a  shelter  and  a  friend  1  Nothing  but  the  Gospel  can  support  you.  So 
far  as  the  wants  of  this  life  are  concerned,  religion  is  far  more  neces- 
sary to  you,  than  self-sufficient  man.  In  you  it  would  be  not  only  crim- 
inal but  impolitic  to  neglect  it.  Morality  is  a  part  of  your  reputation  ; 
you  cannot  swerve  from  it  without  becoming  infamous  ;  and  religion 
you  need  as  an  anchor  to  the  soul ;  as  the  healing  medicine  of  a 
wounded  heart.  This  will  teach  you  to  look  beyond  the  world — to 
carry  your  sins  and  your  sorrows  to  God — to  take  shelter  under  the 
cross  of  Christ — to  drink  deeply  into  his  spirit.  It  will  preserve  your 
tempers  from  being  soured  by  affliction  ;  it  will  present  one  g.eat  aim 
for  which  you  are  always  to  live.  It  will  preserve,  in  all  conditions,  a 
sense  of  your  dignity  when  you  remember  Christ  died  for  you  as  for  all 
sinners  ;  it  will  keep  you  humble  amidst  flattery  and  success  when  you 
remember  you  are  sinners.  The  Gospel  is  a  great  leveler — it  levels  all 
things.  It  levels  our  privileges  and  levels  our  guilt — levels  our  hopes 
and  levels  our  fears.  The  Gospel  is  woman's  ornament  and  woman's 
hope  ;  without  this,  you  are  on  the  ocean,  you  have  no  anchor  ;  the 
storm  is  abroad — the  rocks  are  near. 

Then  come,  my  blooming  readers,  and  lay  your  first  foundation  in 
the  love  and  the  fear  of  God.  Begin  with  a  knowledge  of  yourselves, 
as  helpless,  dependent,  frail,  dying  creatures.  Let  the  very  corner- 
stone, on  which  you  build  your  characters,  be  a  humble  heart.  Be 
Christians — sincere  and  thorough  Christians.  To  real  religion,  add  the 
mild  affections  and  the  duties  of  morality.  Cultivate  your  minds,  en- 
enlarge  your  views,  and  increase  your  knowledge,  as  much  as 
you  can.  This  will  put  power  into  your  hands,  which,  if  you  know 
how  to  use  it,  will  make  you  more  useful.  But  whilst  you  feel  that  you 
are  intellectual  beings,  never  forget  that  you  are  women.  That  is  your 
station  ;  there  you  are  to  act ;  there  you  must  be  useful ;  there  you 
must  find  your  happiness,  if  it  ever  be  found.  Every  acquirement  you 
make  should  take  a  tinge  from  your  sex. 

I  have  heard  some  ladies  of  great  excellence  complain  and  say — 
What  avail  all  the  studies  of  woman,  and  all  her  youthful  hopes,  when 
she  must,  after  all,  be  crushed  down  to  the  dull  detail  of  domestic  life? 
How  can  she  remember  her  books  amidst  the  cares  of  a  family  1 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  her  to  read  the  art  of  cooking  and  the 
seventy-five  recipes,  and  never  think  of  soaring  to  knowledge,  every 
particle  of  which  she  must  forget,  when  she  begins  her  duties  and  her 
cares  1  But  these  complaints  come  from  not  knowing  how  to  use  the 
materials.  There  is  a  passage  from  almost  every  species  of  knowl- 
edge, to  some  species  of  usefulness  ;  and  it  is  for  you  to  find  it. 

There  is  a  general  impression  abroad,  that  a  learned  woman  is  an 
unamiable   character.     It  generally  suggests  the   idea  of  something 
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rough,  unmanageable,  disputative,  haughty,  vain.  But  the  impression 
is  not  correct.  It  is  not  the  learning  which  makes  the  woman  un- 
lovely, but  the  affectation  which  accompanies  it.  Remember  your 
duties  ;  remember  your  stations,  and  you  may  be  as  learned  as  you 
please. 

And,  after  all,  many  of  your  accomplishments  are  founded  on  your  * 
virtues.  Where  there  is  a  humble  heart,  and  modest  pretensions,  the 
smallest  and  the  greatest  abilities  will  be  respected.  It  is  pride  which 
makes  poor  human  nature  ridiculous  and  contemptible.  This  is  the 
great  enemy  of  your  sex  as  well  as  ours.  Perhaps  I  cannot  give  a 
more  important  direction  than  to  say,  Beware  of  the  flatterer.       G. 
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Of  bataille  and  of  chevalrie, 
Of  ladies'  love  and  druerie, 
Anon  I  wol  you  tell.     Chaucer. 


The  sun  is  high  in  heaven,  and  the  air  almost  breathless.  There 
is  hardly  a  person  in  the  garden  ;  and  the  swans,  that  sail  about  with 
so  stately  a  motion  on  the  still,  transparent  water  of  yonder  basin,  seem 
to  enjoy  the  deep  solitude  around  them.  Let  us  sit  down  upon  the 
cool  stone  bench  beneath  this  tree.  The  branches  above  us  are  mo- 
tionless ;  but  now  and  then  a  breath  of  wind  lifts  their  heavy  mass  of 
foliage,  and  its  tesselated  shadow  sweeps  the  hard-beaten  walks  be- 
neath. I  have  here  a  tale  of  olden  time,  which  I  copied  from  an 
ancient  chronicle,  and  which  will  serve  to  beguile  a  tedious  hour. 
Listen  ;  thus  the  story  runs. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  a  sultry  day  in  August,  that  Isabeau  de 
Baviere,  wife  of  Charles  VI.  made  her  entree  into  Paris  by  the  Gate  of 
Saint  Denis.  It  was  a  scene  of  the  greatest  pomp  and  magnificence. 
All  the  streets,  through  which  the  procession  was  to  pass,  from  the 
Porte  Saint  Denis  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  were  richly  carpeted, 
and  awnings  of  silk  and  damask,  stretched  from  roof  to  roof,  excluded 
the  burning  rays  of  the  declining  sun,  and  formed  a  splendid  canopy. 
Little  jets  of  sweet-scented  water  perfumed  the  air,  and  the  various 
fountains  in  the  streets  ran  with  wine,  milk,  or  hypocras.  The  pro- 
cession was  led  by  a  mounted  guard,  superbly  caparisoned,  bearing 
the  Oriflamme  of  Saint  Denis,  and  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music. 
Next,  in  an  open  sedan-chair,  came  the  Queen,  clothed  in  robes  of 
state,  and  sparkling  with  jewels.  The  deputies  of  the  various  classes 
of  tradesmen,  or  Corps  de  Blarchands,  held  over  her  head  the  crimson 
dais,  blazoned  with  the  fleurs-de-lis ;  and,  behind  her,  came  the  Co?ys 
de  Metiers,  or  artisans  of  the  city,  superbly  mounted,  and  representing, 
in  various  characteristic  disguises,  Death,  Purgatory,  Hell,  and  Para- 
dise ;  and  the  seven  mortal  sins,  and  the  seven  cardinal  virtues,  Faith, 
Hope,  Charity,  Justice,  Prudence,  Strength,  and  Temperance.  At  inter- 
vals, along  the  sides  of  the  street,  temporary  theatres  had  been  erected, 
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where  the  scripture  histories  of  the  old  and  new  Testaments  were  per- 
formed in  pantomime,  with  choruses  of  music  interspersed.  On  one 
stage  was  exhibited  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham  ;  on  another  the  Combat 
of  David  and  Goliath  ;  a  third  exhibited  the  scene  between  Balaam  and 
his  Ass  ;  and  on  the  fourth  were  seen  the  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem, 
watching  their  flocks,  and  the  Angels  announcing  the  advent  of  the 
Savior,  and  singing  Gloria  in  excelcis  Deo.  But  the  scene  which  sur- 
passed all  others  in  splendor  and  decorations  was  at  the  Painters'  Gate, 
the  Porte  aux  Peintres,  in  the  Rue  Saint  Denis.  There  a  canopy  of 
blue  silk  was  stretched  across  the  street,  thick-studded  with  stars  of 
gold,  representing  Heaven.  Beneath  it  sat  the  images  of  the  Trinity — 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  little  children,  in  the  form  of 
Angels,  sang  in  chorus.  When  the  Queen  passed,  in  her  open  litter, 
beneath  the  gate  of  Paradise,  two  Angels  descended  from  above,  hold- 
ing in  their  hands  a  rich  crown  of  gold,  garnished  with  precious  stones  ; 
and,  placing  it  gently  upon  the  brow  of  the  Queen,  they  sang  the  fol- 
lowing verse  : 

Dame  enclose  entre  fleurs  de  lys, 
Reine  etes-vous  de  Paradis, 
De  France,  et  de  tout  le  Pays  ; 
Nous  remontons  en  Paradis. 

As  the  procession  moved  along  the  thronged  streets,  the  bailiffs  and 
sergeants-at-arms  were  busy  with  their  long  staves  in  keeping  back 
the  crowd,  which  pressed  in  from  every  lane  and  avenue  of  the  city,  to 
witness  the  scene  that  was  passing.  At  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  larger 
cross  streets,  which  was  pouring  its  living  tide  into  the  Rue  Saint 
Denis,  the  crowd  had  assembled  in  so  dense  a  mass  as  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  procession.  Amid  the  throng  were  seen  two  men, 
mounted  together,  upon  a  powerful  and  high-spirited  horse,  which  they 
urged  forward  with  reckless  indifference  to  the  life  and  limb  of  the 
humble  crowd  on  foot.  The  foremost  of  the  riders  was  a  tall,  hand- 
some person,  clad  in  citizens'  garb,  with  black  hair  and  mustache.  His 
companion,  who  rode  behind,  was  somewhat  younger  in  appearance, 
as  the  down  upon  his  lip  and  chin  had  hardly  thickened  into  a  beard. 
In  person,  he  was  more  athletic  and  robust  than  his  fellow  upon  the 
saddle,  and  was  dressed  in  the  same  simple  garb.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  crowd  to  make  way  ;  they  were  jostled  right  and  left,  and  some 
were  trampled  upon.  A  scene  of  confusion  ensued.  The  sergeants 
beat  the  throng  back,  and  the  riders  urged  forward  their  steed  in  the 
rear.  Cries  and  imprecations  filled  the  air,  and  the  nearest  of  the 
crowd,  on  foot,  endeavored  to  dismount  the  horsemen. 

"  Hold  firm,  Bien-aime  !"  cried  he  who  held  the  rein,  and  who 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  consternation  of  the  multitude )  "  Hold  firm,  or 
by  Saint  Denis,  you  '11  be  unhorsed !"  At  the  same  time  he  seized 
the  cap  of  a  person  near  him,  and  dashed  it  into  the  face  of  a  sergeant, 
who,  having  forced  his  way  through  the  press,  was  aiming  a  blow  at 
the  horseman  with  his  staff. 

"  Turn,  turn,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  said  the  second  rider,  whose  coun- 
tenance exhibited  evident  marks  of  alarm  as  the  tumult  increased : 
"  turn  back,  or  we  shall  see  the  inside  of  the  Bastille  before  sunset ! 
These  bourgeois  are  too  strong  for  us."  As  he  spake  these  words,  he 
grasped  the  bridle  of  the  horse.     The  startled    animal    reared   and 
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wheeled  suddenly  round  in  the  crowd.  This  movement  exposed  the 
back  of  the  horseman  to  the  fury  of  the  sergeant,  who  vented  his 
wrath  upon  the  rider's  unprotected  shoulders,  and  wielded  his  staff  so 
dexterously,  that  he  nearly  dismounted  him.  Fortunately,  the  rear  of 
the  crowd  made  way  before  the  horse,  and,  striking  forth  into  a  hurried 
gallop,  he  bore  his  riders  beyond  the  fear  of  pursuit.  No  sooner  had 
they  disappeared  than  the  tumult  was  hushed,  and  the  procession 
moved  on  as  before. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  splendid  entertainment  was  given 
by  the  Queen,  at  the  Hotel  de  St.  Paul,  and  the  magnificent  apart- 
ments were  thronged  with  all  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  the  realm. 
Among  the  gallant  knights,  that  advanced  with  their  splendid  train  to 
kiss  the  royal  hand,  there  was  none  of  more  noble  bearing  than  Olivier 
de  Clisson,  High  Constable  of  France,  and  the  immortal  hero  of  the 
field  of  Rosbec.  All  eyes  were  upon  him;  and  he  moved  amid  the 
crowd  of  courtiers  with  an  air  of  easy  dignity,  occupied  with  far  other 
thoughts  than  those  of  the  bloody  tragedy,  in  which  he  was  so  soon  to 
be  engaged,  and  which  forms  the  next  link  in  this  narrative.  The 
conversation,  around  the  Queen,  turned  upon  the  events  of  the  day  ; 
and  one  of  the  courtiers  was  just  descanting  upon  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  two  horsemen  in  the  crowd,  and  the  disturbance  caused  by 
them.  His  harangue  was  cut  short  by  the  apparition  of  the  same 
figures,  dressed  in  the  same  rude  garb.  They  advanced  slowly  to- 
wards the  Queen.  A  momentary  silence  filled  the  room,  at  their  en- 
trance, but  it  suddenly  gave  place  to  joyful  acclamations.  It  was  the 
king,  accompanied  by  his  favorite  Savoisi.  The  adventure  of  the 
afternoon  was  a  freak  of  the  wild  imagination  of  Charles,  who  already 
exhibited  in  his  humors  and  conduct,  the  insidious  approaches  of  that 
delirium,  which  afterward  embittered  his  life,  and  filled  his  realm  with 
anarchy. 

Soon  after  midnight  the  assembly  broke  up.  Clisson  remained 
awhile  after  the  gay  crowd  had  dispersed,  conversing  familiarly  with 
the  king  in  his  private  apartment.  At  length  he,  too,  departed,  and 
proceeded  slowly  homeward,  accompanied  by  eight  mounted  attend- 
ants, well  armed,  and  bearing  flambeaux.  Just  as  he  turned  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Rue  Culture  St.  Catherine,  the  distant  horologe  of  Notre 
Dame  tolled  one.  At  the  same  instant  he  was  assailed  by  a  body  of 
forty  armed  men,  who  rushed  upon  him  with  such  force,  that  the  flam- 
beaux were  all  extinguished  and  his  little  guard  put  to  flight.  But 
Clisson  fled  not.  He  imagined,  that  it  was  but  a  jest  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  wished  to  try  his  courage  by  a  false  attack. 

"  My  Lord  Duke,"  cried  he,  "  your  highness  is  pleased  to  jest  with 
me  !" 

''Amort  Clisson  !  Death  to  Clisson  !"  was  the  quick  reply  ;  "lam 
Pierre,  Baron  of  Craon  !" 

And,  at  the  same  moment,  a  dozen  sabre  strokes  smote  the  coat  of 
mail,  which  he  wore  beneath  his  courtier's  dress ;  and  a  heavy  blow 
on  the  head  dashed  him  from  his  horse.  He  fell,  covered  with  wounds, 
against  a  baker's  door,  which  was  standing  ajar,  and  broke  his  fall. 
His  assassins  did  not  stop  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  made  sure  of 
their  victim,  but  fled  at  full  speed.  The  attendants  of  Clisson  hastened 
back,  with  the  disastrous  tale,  to  the  hotel  of  St.  Paul,  and   communi- 
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cated  the  intelligence  to  the  king,  just  as  he  was  retiring  to  bed.  "  II 
se  vetit  d'  une  houpelande ;"  says  the  old  chronicle;  "on  lui  bouta  ses 
souliers  es-pieds ;  et  il  courut  a  V  endroit  ou  on  disoit  que  son  Conne- 
table  venoit  d'  etreoccis."  He  hurried  on  a  riding  coat;  his  shoes 
were  put  upon  his  feet ;  and  he  ran  to  the  spot,  where  it  was  said  his 
Constable  had  just  been  slain.  He  found  him  in  the  baker's  shop, 
faint  with  the  loss  of  blood  ;  but  when  the  surgeons  had  examined  his 
wounds,  they  pronounced  them  not  mortal. 

"  Connetable,  said  the  king  to  the  wounded  man,  "  oncgues  chose  ne 
fut  telle,  ni  ne  sera  si  fort  amendee  ;"  never  was  such  a  deed  as  this, 
and  never  shall  deed  be  so  avenged. 

This  was  no  idle  promise.  Orders  were  issued  to  arrest  the  assassin 
and  his  accomplices,  wherever  they  might  be  found.  Sentence  of 
death  was  passed  upon  Pierre  de  Craon  ;  but  he  had  taken  flight  and 
placed  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law.  His  family  was  banished 
from  the  realm ;  his  vast  estates  confiscated,  and  his  houses  in  the 
city  leveled  to  the  ground. 

The  Baron  Pierre  de  Craon  was  a  disgraced  courtier.  He  had 
been  banished  for  indiscreetly  revealing  an  intrigue  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  ;  and  attributed  his  disgrace  to  Clisson,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
high  in  favor,  with  the  king.  Montfort,  too,  the  rich  and  powerful 
duke  of  Brittany,  had  had  a  personal  quarrel  with  the  Constable. 
Both  he  and  the  Baron  de  Craon  thirsted  for  vengeance,  and  leagued 
together  to  destroy  their  foe.  The  result  has  already  been  told. 
Craon  sought  refuge  in  Brittany,  at  the  castle  of  De  Montfort,  who 
was  impatiently  waiting  the  intelligence  of  Clisson's  death. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  day,  and  the  setting  sun  never  bathed  in 
more  gorgeous  splendor  the  wide  domain  and  gothic  towers  of  the  duke 
of  Brittany.  The  golden  rays  streamed  through  the  stained  windows 
and  their  curtains  of  crimson  silk,  and  the  moving  shadow  of  the  forest 
trees  swept  the  carved  oaken  wainscot  and  the  inlaid  floor.  The  duke 
was  seated  alone,  by  an  open  casement,  watching  the  flight  of  a  favor- 
ite falcon,  which  he  had  just  unhooded  in  pure  listlessness,  and  which 
was  soaring  away  with  a  gallant  sweep,  and  just  stooping  upon  its 
prey. 

"  If  De  Craon's  dagger  is  as  sharp  as  the  talons  of  yon  tassel-gen- 
tle," ejaculated  he,  "  the  false  heart  of  Olivier  de  Clisson  no  longer 
beats.  Forty  brave  men-at-arms,  all  well  appointed,  and  a  starless 
night  like  yesternight,  will  hardly  leave  the  miscreant  time  for  an  Ave 
or  a  Pater-noster.  Well !  let  him  remember  Tours,  and  feel  the  ven- 
geance of  the  duke  of  Brittany  !" 

This  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  blast  of  the  warden's  horn, 
ringing  wide  over  hill  and  dale.  De  Montfort  started,  and  listened. 
A  steed  bounded  across  the  draw-bridge  and  clattered  up  the  paved 
court-yard.     In  a  few  moments  De  Craon  stood  by  his  side. 

"  Is  Clisson  dead  ?" 

"  This  poniard  could  tell  a  tale  of  blood  !" 

"  But  was  your  aim  sure,  and  your  hand  strong  ?  did  it  reach  his 
heart?     Is  Clisson  dead  1" 

Here  Craon's  countenance  fell ;  and  he  replied, 

"  For  such  we  left  him,  my  lord,  in  the  streets  of  Paris." 
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"  Then  so  much  for  Olivier  de  Clisson,  high  constable  of  France ! 
But  what  ails  thee  1  art  thou  already  penitent?" 

"  Not  yet,  for — Clisson  lives.  This  very  morn  a  man-at-arms  over- 
took me  with  the  cursed  tale.  The  constable  wore  a  coat  of  mail, 
and  the  night  was  dark." 

"  Vons  etes  un  chetif,"  exclaimed  De  Montfort  with  a  passionate 
and  scornful  tone  ;  "vous  etes  un  chetif,  quand  vous  n'avez  pu  occir 
un  homme  duquel  vous  etiez  au-dessus  !  You  are  a  sorry  knave,  if 
you  cannot  kill  a  man  when  you  have  him  down  !" 

"  C'est  bien  diabolique  chose ;"  replied  De  Craon.  "  Je  crois  que 
tous  les  diables  d'  enfer,  a  qui  il  est,  V  ont  garde ;  car  il  eut  sur  lui 
lances  et  jetes  plus  de  soixante  coups  d'epee  et  de  couteaux.  It  is  the 
devil's  own  doings.  I  think  that  all  the  devils  in  hell,  whose  vassal 
he  is,  must  have  guarded  him  ;  for  he  had  more  than  sixty  sabre  cuts 
upon  his  body,  and  as  many  thrusts  of  the  poniard." 

"  And  what  shall  I  do  now  1" 

"  Hide  me  from  the  vengeance  of  the  King."  ' 

"  Fear  not ;  De  Montfort  can  protect  his  friends,  even  against  the 
wrath  of  a  king." 

From  that  hour  the  Baron  de  Craon  was  safe.  The  only  answer 
•which  De  Montfort  gave  to  the  repeated  and  urgent  demands  of  the 
king,  that  Craon  should  be  delivered  up,  was  that  he  knew  not  where 
he  had  taken  refuge.  The  anger  of  the  monarch  was  at  its  height. 
He  resolved  to  exact  by  force,  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  entreaty  ; 
and  vowed  to  ravage  all  Brittany,  and  to  demolish  every  castle  and 
citadel  to  discover  the  lurking  place  of  the  culprit.  In  vain  did  the 
dukes  of  Berri  and  Burgundy  endeavor  to  dissuade  him  from  plunging 
his  kingdom  into  a  feud,  which  might  terminate  in  a  long  and  fatal 
war.  Remonstrance  was  unavailing.  "  Let  me  hear  no  more  of 
this,"  was  the  reply  of  Charles ;  "  I  will  be  obeyed."  The  troops  were 
ordered  from  the  various  provinces,  to  march  toward  the  frontier  of 
Brittany  ;  and,  in  less  than  two  months,  the  clarion  of  war  echoed 
along  the  peaceful  banks  of  the  Sartha ;  and  the  armies  of  France, 
with  King  Charles  at  their  head,  entered  the  town  of  Mans,  and,  after 
a  halt  of  a  day  or  two,  again  resumed  their  march  towards  Saval. 

It  was  a  clear  morning  in  September  that  the  rear  guard  of  the 
army  defiled  from  the  western  gate  of  Mans.  The  bugle  rang  blithely 
through  the  clear  air, — banners  waved,  and  the  rising  sun  flashed 
from  the  helms  and  cuirasses  of  the  receding  band.  The  king  stood 
at  a  window,  watching  the  warlike  array,  until  the  last  column  disap- 
peared behind  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  of  Mans.  The  dukes  of 
Berri,  Burgundy,  and  Orleans  were  with  him,  and  in  vain  urged  him 
to  taste  the  food  that  was  spread  before  him.  His  eye  was  fixed  and 
haggard,  and  his  whole  countenance  stupid  and  indicative  of  mental 
alienation.  At  length  he  roused  himself  from  his  lethargy ;  and 
mounting  their  steeds,  which  stood  ready  at  the  door,  the  little  caval- 
cade moved  slowly  on  to  join  the  advancing  army.  By  noon,  they 
had  penetrated  far  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  The  king,  with  two 
pages,  rode  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  troop,  which  had  fallen  a  little 
into  the  rear,  that  their  monarch  might  not  be  incommoded  by  the 
dust.  They  had  just  descended  a  deep  gully,  through  which  a  shal- 
low brook  brawled  along  its  winding  and  stony  channel,  when  sud- 
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denly  a  strange  figure  darted  forth  from  a  thick  growth  of  underwood. 
His  head  and  feet  were  naked,  and  the  only  covering  he  wore,  was  a 
soiled  and  tattered  shirt.  He  gained  the  middle  of  the  road  at  a 
single  bound,  and  seizing  the  bridle  of  the  king's  horse,  cried  out  in  a 
hoarse  sepulchral  voice — 

"  Roi,  ne  chevauche  pas  plus  avant :  retourne;  tu  es  trahi!"  King, 
ride  no  farther  on  ;  return ;  thou  art  betrayed  ! 

After  uttering  these  words,  the  apparition  vanished  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  appeared.  The  two  pages  were  mute  with  astonishment ;  nor 
did  the  king  open  his  lips.  His  countenance,  however,  changed  to  a 
deadly  paleness,  and  a  shudder  ran  through  his  whole  body.  His 
whole  retinue,  who  were  near  enough  to  hear  the  voice,  soon  came 
up ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the  fugitive.  The  cavalcade 
continued  to  move  on  in  silence.  At  length  they  came  out  upon  a 
sandy  plain,  where  the  air  was  breathless,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun 
almost  insupportable.  Overpowered  by  fatigue  and  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  weather,  one  of  the  pages,  who  rode  behind  the  king,  fell  asleep 
upon  his  horse,  and  his  lance  dropping  from  his  hand,  struck  the  casque 
of  the  page  that  rode  beside  him.  The  king  started  at  the  sound  of 
arms,  and,  suddenly  arousing  from  the  deep  reverie  in  which  he  had 
been  plunged,  he  drew  his  sword,  spurred  his  horse  forward,  and, 
smiting  to  the  right  and  left,  cried  out, 

"  Charge  !  charge  !  down  with  the  traitors  !" 

With  this  shout,  he  turned  his  horse  upon  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  endeavored  to  restrain  his  fury. 

"  Flee,  fair  nephew  of  Orleans  !"  exclaimed  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ; 
"  the  king  will  slay  you.  He  is  mad  !  O  heaven  ;  he  is  mad  !  seize 
upon  him !" 

But  no  one  dared  to  approach  to  obey  the  order.  The  king  was 
dashing  furiously  around  the  large  circle  which  he  had  formed  about 
him,  and  each  one  fell  back  as  he  approached.  Four  of  his  attend- 
ants had  already  fallen  beneath  his  blows,  when  his  sword  broke,  and 
his  strength  failed  him.  At  this  moment,  Guillaume  Marcel,  one  of  his 
chamberlains,  sprang  up  behind  him,  and,  grasping  him  round  the  waist, 
succeeded  in  wrenching  from  his  hand  his  broken  sabre.  They  then 
laid  him  in  a  carriage,  exhausted  with  his  efforts,  and  insensible.  In 
this  mournful  condition  he  was  carried  back  to  Mans,  and  orders  were 
immediately  issued  to  recal  the  army.  The  phantom  of  the  forest 
remained  forever  a  mystery  ;  though  it  was  thought  to  be  a  stratagem 
of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  avert  a  dangerous 
war,  and  escape  pillage  and  bloodshed. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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It  is  a  fact,  though  not  generally  known,  that,  previous  to  Captain 
Pike's  voyage  up  the  Mississippi,  in  A.  D.  1800,  the  whole  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  now  called  the  north-west,  was 
under  the  government  of  traders  and  agents,  who  were  subjects  of  the 
British  crown.  The  game  of  the  country  was  not  then  exhausted  ;  the 
English  traders  had  no  opposition  to  contend  with,  and,  consequently,  it 
was  against  their  interest  to  engage  the  natives  in  those  ruinous  hunts, 
which  have  since  been  made,  and  which  have  left  their  lands  almost 
destitute  of  the  fur-clad  animals.  The  only  draw-back  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  traders  was  their  liability  to  be  plundered  by  the  sav- 
ages;  which,  however,  they  effectually  guarded  against,  by  engaging 
great  numbers  of  Canadians  in  their  service.  Twenty  or  thirty  of 
these  bold  and  hardy  couveurs  cles  bois  were  usually  attached  to  each 
trading  post,  and  the  traders  were  better  protected  by  them,  than  they 
are  now,  by  all  the  military  posts  on  the  frontier.  If  any  Indian  com- 
mitted a  murder,  he  was  immediately  apprehended  and  sent  to  the  near- 
est military  officer,  who  was  authorized  to  try  and  punish  offenders  in 
the  most  summary  manner.  Food  could  then  be  had  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try for  the  trouble  of  taking  ;  the  Canadians  engaged  themselves  for 
very  trifling  wages  ;  the  traders  sold  their  goods  at  their  own  prices, 
and  could  therefore  afford  to  keep  up  establishments  which  could  not 
be  maintained  at  the  present  day.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  men  were 
usually  stationed  at  the  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peters 
river. 

It  happened  that,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  17 — ,  a  boat  laden  with 
goods,  destined  for  St.  Peters,  was  ascending  the  Mississippi.  It  was 
the  first  one  ever  seen  in  that  quarter ;  for,  till  that  time,  the  traders 
had  conveyed  their  merchandize  into  the  Indian  country  from  Mont- 
real in  large  birch  canoes.  The  boat,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
was  less  strongly  manned  than  usual,  having  only  five  men  on  board, 
beside  the  bourgeois ;  but  as  the  Dahcotahs  had  long  been  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  traders,  the  crew  apprehended  no  danger. 

About  a  league  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  the  Missis- 
sippi narrows  to  the  width  of  only  forty-five  or  fifty  yards,  and  in  this 
place  the  current  is  very  strong.  The  boat's  crew  were  contending 
with  it  lustily,  when  they  were  hailed  by  a  small  party  of  Indians  on 
shore,  and  peremptorily  commanded  to  bring  to.  This  party  was 
composed  of  young  men  of  bad  character,  and,  at  this  time,  they  all 
appeared  in  their  war-paint.  The  bourgeois,  a  fiery  young  French- 
man, named  Brindamour,  presently  sprang  on  shore,  and,  in  no  very 
pleasant  tone  demanded  the  reason  of  the  interruption. 
'  One  of  the  party  took  on  himself  the  office  of  spokesman,  and 
replied,  that  he  and  his  companions  had  just  returned  from  an  inroad 
into  the  Chippeway  country,  which  had  proved  wholly  unsuccessful. 
Not  only  had  they  taken  no  scalps,  but  they  had  lost  two  of  their  com- 
rades. On  their  way  home,  they  had  called  at  St.  Peters,  and  asked 
for  goods  on  credit,  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  winter,  but  had  been 
refused.  He  reminded  Brindamour  that  it  was  the  immemorial  cus- 
tom of  the  country  for  every  canoe  that  passed  or  reached  the  mouth 
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of  the  St.  Peters,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Dahcotahs,  and  as  it  could 
make  little  difference  whether  the  toll  were  paid  at  one  place  or 
another,  he  insisted  that  the  boat  should  be  unladen,  and  presents  dis* 
tributed  on  the  spot.  Their  powder  and  ball,  he  added,  were  quite 
exhausted,  and,  unless  they  should  be  supplied,  they  would  be  unable 
to  fire  a  single  shot  for  the  winter  ;  which  was  literally  true.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying,  that  the  boat  could  pass  no  farther,  till  his  demands 
should  have  been  complied  with. 

Brindamour  replied  that  he  pitied  their  state  of  destitution,  and 
would  therefore  fill  their  horns  and  pouches,  which  he  did,  and  enabled 
them  to  load  their  guns  in  his  presence.  He  then  told  them  that  the 
tribute  was  payable  at  St.  Peters,  and  nowhere  else  ;  that  he  would 
not  give  them  so  much  as  a  bugle  bead,  and  that  they  would  stop  him 
at  their  peril.  With  this,  he  entered  his  boat,  and  ordered  his  men  to 
put  off  and  pull  ahead. 

The  Indians  cried  to  him  to  stop,  and  their  spokesman,  whose  cour- 
age was  by  no  means  highly  estimated  in  the  country,  threatened  to 
shoot  him  unless  he  complied.  The  party  even  fired  several  balls 
ahead  of  the  boat,  thereby  intimating,  according  to  Indian  usage,  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  proceed.  Brindamour  probably  considered 
these  signs  of  hostility  mere  bravado,  for  he  stood  upright  in  the  bow, 
and  exhorted  his  men  to  row  stoutly.  The  spokesman  twice  leveled 
his  gun  at  him,  and  was  twice  withheld  by  his  comrades,  who  repre- 
sented the  danger  of  quarreling  with  persons  who  had  all  the  old  men 
and  chiefs  of  the  nation  on  their  side.  This  opposition  only  made  the 
fellow  more  furious.  "  Do  you  not  see,"  said  he,  "  that  they  move 
backwards,  (alluding  to  the  manner  of  rowing)  like  cray-fish,  in  a 
manner  that  no  good  man  ever  beheld  ?  They  must  be  bad  people." 
This  reasoning  appeared  conclusive  to  his  comrades.  They  ceased  to 
oppose  him ;  he  fired,  and  Brindamour  fell  dead  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  The  murderer  fled,  appalled  at  his  own  audacity,  and  his  com- 
panions followed  his  example.  The  boatmen,  seeing  as  much  danger 
in  turning  back  as  in  proceeding,  kept  on  toward  St.  Peters,  where 
they  arrived  two  days  after. 

It  happened  that  Wawtopah  Mindotay,  (the  Mouth  of  the  River) 
the  chief  of  the  band  to  which  the  murderer  belonged,  was  then  en- 
camped near  the  trading-house,  with  a  considerable  number  of  his 
people.  He  had  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  had  a  just 
conception  of  their  means  of  doing  his  tribe  injury.  He,  therefore, 
looked  on  what  had  happened  with  regret.  Arraatinger,  the  principal 
of  the  traders,  saw  that  if  this  outrage  should  not  be  punished,  the 
influence  of  the  English  in  the  country  would  be  at  an  end,  and  there- 
fore informed  the  chief  that  all  commerce  with  him  and  his  band 
would  be  suspended,  till  the  murderer  should  have  been  delivered  to 
Captain  Warburton,  who  commanded  the  post  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
below,  for  trial  and  punishment.  Wawtopah  Mindotay  remonstrated 
vehemently  against  this  resoulution.  None  of  his  people,  he  said, 
would  be  able  to  perform  their  hunt,  or  even  live  through  the  winter, 
if  they  were  not  supplied  as  usual.  He  said  that  though  the  murderer 
certainly  deserved  death,  it  would  be  unjust  to  punish  the  innocent  for 
his  crime.  If  the  trader  would  abandon  his  resolution,  he  would 
pledge  himself  to  arrest  the  murderer,   and  either  kill  him  with  his 
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own  hand,  or  deliver  him  to  whomsoever  Armatinger  might  choose  to 
appoint.  Failing  in  this,  he  would  himself  suffer  in  the  culprit's 
stead  ;  and  if  he  should  not  keep  his  word,  he  would  consent  to  be 
held  an  old  woman.  This  promise  appeared  satisfactory  to  Arma- 
tinger, who  had  implicit  confidence  in  the  chief,  and  would,  besides, 
have  been  sorry  to  have  lost  the  proceeds  of  the  winter  hunt.  So  the 
chief  and  his  people  were  supplied  as  usual. 

Many  days  had  not  passed,  before  the  culprit  was  in  the  hands  of 
Wawtopah  Mindotay.  The  rude  people  over  whom  the  chief  exer- 
cised a  patriarchal  authority,  thought  the  case  a  hard  one  ;  never- 
theless, they  knew  that  the  suspension  of  trade  would  be  a  serious 
evil,  and  they  were  satisfied  that  their  leader  would  keep  his  word. 
They  concluded  that  a  sacrifice  to  the  common  good  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  they  could  better  spare  the  person  who  had  occa- 
sioned all  this  trouble,  than  Wawtopah  Mindotay.  Such  being  the 
state  of  the  case,  they  offered  no  opposition,  when  the  chief  departed 
with  the  prisoner  and  ten  of  his  best  men  for  St.  Peters. 

"  Here,"  said  Wawtopah  Mindotay  to  Armatinger,  "  I  bring  you  a 
dog.  Take  him,  and  shoot  him,  and  let  us  hear  nothing  more  of  the 
matter.  Put  him  in  the  ground,  and  have  done  with  it.  I  have  kept 
my  word,  and  I  hold  myself  as  good  a  man  as  I  was  before  this  fool 
brought  me  into  trouble." 

Armatinger  said  that  it  was  as  much  as  his  own  life  was  worth  to 
put  the  prisoner  to  death,  and  reminded  the  chief  that  he  had  prom- 
ised to  deliver  him  to  whomsoever  he  might  direct.  He  therefore 
desired  him  to  proceed  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  To  this,  Wawtopah 
Mindotay  had  strong  objections.  He  could  not  well  leave  his  band, 
and,  moreover,  he  had  several  wives  and  children  who  depended  on 
his  personal  exertions  for  their  daily  food  ;  for  be  it  known,  that  an 
Indian  chief  must  work  in  order  to  eat,  like  any  private  man.  The 
honor  of  his  place  is  its  only  advantage.  However,  Wawtopah  Min- 
dotay could  not  refuse  to  send  the  criminal  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  and, 
accordingly,  a  young  warrior  named  Mendokaycheenah,  or  the  Coming 
Summer,  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  him,  and  ten  men  were  directed 
to  act  as  his  escort.  This  young  man,  who  had  not  accomplished  his 
fifth  lustre,  had  already  gained  a  high  rank  among  the  bravest  of  the 
brave.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  could  raise  three  hundred  men  for 
a  war-party  by  lifting  his  finger,  at  any  time.  He  was  much  loved  and 
trusted  by  Wawtopah  Mindotay,  and  though  he  had  no  authority  in 
peace,  was  the  war-chief  of  his  village. 

Mendokaycheenah  started  for  Prairie  du  Chien  on  the  ice,  for  the 
Mississippi  was  now  frozen.  At  night,  he  compelled  the  prisoner  to 
lie  down  on  his  back,  and  having  bent  several  saplings  over  his  body 
and  limbs,  stretched  himself  upon  the  ends  of  them,  so  that  the  crim- 
inal could  not  stir  without  awakening  him.  This  is  a  rather  cruel 
way  of  securing  a  captive,  indeed,  but  Indians  have  no  handcuffs  or 
ankle-rings.  Thus  did  our  hero  secure  his  prisoner  three  successive 
nights,  but  on  the  third  morning,  when  he  awoke,  he  found  that  the 
young  trees  had  been  severed,  and  that  the  murderer  was  gone. 
Whether  the  doomed  man  had  managed  thus  to  extricate  himself,  or 
whether  some  one  of  his  guard  had  thought  it  pity  that  he  should  die 
for  the  trivial  folly  of  killing  a  white  man,  and  assisted  him  to  escape, 
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was  never  known.  All  that  is  certain,  is,  that  he  escaped.  Mendo 
kaycheenah  showed  neither  anger  nor  confusion.  He  coolly  lighted 
his  pipe,  and  commanded  his  followers  immediately  to  set  off  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fugitive,  whose  tracks  were  yet  plainly  discernible  upon 
the  snow.     He  himself  remained  quiet  by  the  camp-fire. 

The  day  was  uncommonly  warm  for  the  season,  and  the  traces  of 
the  fugitive  were  soon  obliterated.  If  he  had  started  on  bare  ground, 
this  would  not  have  puzzled  his  pursuers  in  the  least.  An  Indian 
eye  would  have  traced  him  for  a  day's  journey  over  bare  rocks,  but 
the  snow  had  hindered  his  feet  from  leaving  their  marks  on  the  ground, 
and  when  it  was  gone,  no  sign  of  his  course  was  left.  His  pursuers 
returned  the  next  day  to  the  fire  where  they  had  left  their  leader 
sitting,  with  the  story  of  their  want  of  success. 

Mendokaycheenah  heard  their  report  with  stoical  indifference  and 
without  deigning  remark  or  reply.  He  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe,  and  began  to  sing  his  death  song. 

When  he  had  finished  his  chant,  he  thus  addressed  them.  "  Com- 
rades, such  a  shame  as  this  has  not  befallen  our  nation  within  my 
remembrance.  One  who  ought  to  be  a  man,  has  shunned  death. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace.  I  must  die  in  his 
stead."  He  then  filled  his  pipe,  lighted  it,  passed  it  round,  and  when 
its  contents  were  exhausted,  directed  his  followers  to  join  Wawtopah 
Mindotay  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  of  them  remonstrated  with  him, 
saying,  that  if  the  murdered  person  had  been  a  Dahcotah,  a  sacrifice 
would  have  been  needful,  but  that  as  the  person  slain  was  only  a  white 
man,  his  self-devotion  was  altogether  superfluous.  They  would  have 
had  him  return  with  them.  "  No,"  replied  the  young  warrior ;  "  I 
have  met  death  before,  and  I  will  not  shrink  from  him  now.  The 
interest  of  our  people  requires  the  sacrifice  of  a  life.  A  rod  must  be 
laid  upon  us.  The  proper  victim  was  entrusted  to  my  care,  and  it  is 
through  my  fault  that  he  has  escaped.  1  must  atone  for  my  fault. 
The  Great  Spirit  must  be  angry  with  me,  for  he  has  suffered  this 
shame  to  fall  upon  me.  If  I  resist  his  will,  he  will  strike  me  yet 
harder.  Perhaps  if  I  had  permitted  the  dog  to  follow  us  unbound,  he 
would  not  have  left  us  ;  but  I  did  not  trust  him,  and  that  may  be  the 
reason  why  he  has  left  us.     I  must  die." 

So  saying,  the  young  man  took  up  his  gun,  and  set  off  alone  for 
Prairie  du  Chien,  leaving  his  companions  to  find  their  way  back  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  band.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Prairie,  he  presented 
himself  before  Captain  Warburton,  explained  the  circumstance  of  his 
mission,  and  requested  to  be  led  out  upon  the  beach,  and  shot  forth- 
with, that  the  cloud  might  pass  from  over  the  spirits  of  the  white  men. 
It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  vicarious  punishment  is  sanctioned  by 
Indian  usage,  that  he  had  had  little  intercourse  with  the  English,  and 
could  have  had  no  idea  that  the  offer  of  his  blood  would  be  rejected. 

At  first,  the  English  officer  laughed,  but  when  the  young  hero  de- 
manded if  he  thought  the  death  of  a  man,  as  brave  as  himself,  a  fit 
subject  for  mirth,  he  resumed  his  gravity.  He  told  the  Indian  that  his 
proposal  was  wholly  inadmissible,  that  the  English  never  punished  the 
innocent  in  the  place  of  the  guilty,  and  that  he  must  insist  upon  hav- 
ing the  actual  offender  placed  in  his  hands.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
argued ;  the  intellect  of  the  savage  could  not  comprehend   his  reason- 
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ing.  He  had  but  one  set  of  ideas,  and  could  not  conceive  that  they 
did  not  appear  as  reasonable  to  all  mankind  as  to  himself.  He  told 
Captain  Warburton,  that  the  prisoner  had  taken  the  route  which  led 
toward  the  country  of  the  Chippeways,  and  had  either  perished  of  cold 
and  hunger,  or  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his 
tribe.  If,  by  any  strange  chance,  he  should  survive,  the  shame  of  his 
ignominious  flight  would  hinder  him  from  ever  returning  to  his  friends 
and  family.  "  Perhaps,"  he  continued,  "you  only  spare  my  life  that 
you  may  lay  my  people  asleep,  in  order  to  march  against  them  and 
take  them  unawares.  Do  not  do  so — what  has  been  done  was  not  the 
act  of  the  nation,  but  of  one  of  the  nation's  dogs.  It  is  right  that 
you  should  have  blood  for  blood  ;  therefore  spill  mine,  and  let  the  road 
still  continue  open  between  your  nation  and  mine." 

Captain  Warburton  repeated  what  he  had  said  before,  adding  that 
he  would  not  offer  the  slightest  harm  or  indignity  to  so  brave  a  man, 
or  deprive  him  even  of  his  liberty  for  a  moment.  Mendokaycheenah 
replied,  that  even  though  no  harm  to  his  tribe  should  be  the  result  of 
his  neglect,  he  should  never  look  upon  himself  as  a  man,  till  he  saw 
the  axe  or  the  musket  raised  to  take  away  his  life.  He  left  the  fort 
immediately,  begged  a  little  parched  corn  in  the  village,  and  contin- 
ued his  journey  toward  the  next  post,  at  Green  Bay.  There  he  again 
tendered  his  person  to  the  commanding  officer — again  it  was  refused, 
and  again  was  he  advised  to  return  to  his  tribe.  But  his  purpose  was 
not  to  be  shaken.  He  moved  on  to  Michilimackinac,  and  then  to  De- 
troit, but  met  with  a  like  reception  in  both  places.  He  took  more 
pains  to  get  rid  of  life  than  most  persons  would  take  to  preserve  it ;  but 
it  was  all  in  vain.  He  then  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  finally  arrived  at  Fort  Oniagara,  where  the 
celebrated  Sir  William  Johnson  then  commanded. 

Sir  William  understood  the  Indian  character  as  well  as  any  man 
who  ever  lived,  and  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  Indian's  story.  He 
instantly  resolved  to  carry  the  jest  a  little  farther,  and  told  Mendokay- 
cheenah that  he  was  perfectly  right  in  supposing  that  the  English  were 
as  fond  of  revenge  as  the  Dahcotahs.  He  added,  that  however  dis- 
posed the  officers  at  the  remote  stations  might  have  been  to  revenge 
the  death  of  their  fellow  subject,  they  had  not  dared,  and  would  never 
dare  to  take  any  decisive  measures  without  the  approbation  and  con- 
sent of  the  governor  of  the  Canadas.  This,  he  said,  had  been  the 
reason  why  they  spared  Mendokaycheenah's  life.  However,  when  the 
story  should  come  to  his  excellency's  ears,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  he 
would  exact  a  more  terrible  retribution  than  the  life  of  one  man. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  governor  was  an  admirer  of  bravery,  he  (Sir 
William,)  advised  the  young  man  to  make  all  possible  haste  toward 
Montreal,  where  he  hoped  that  his  generous  conduct  would  prevail  on 
the  great  chief  to  be  content  with  a  single  life,  and  to  spare  his  tribe. 
That  he  might  the  more  easily  gain  access  to  the  governor,  and  prevail 
on  him,  Sir  William  promised  to  forward  him  on  his  journey,  and 
furnish  him  with  credentials.  All  this  the  simple  warrior  heard  with 
much  complacency.  However,  he  did  not  waste  his  breath  in  thanks. 
All  he  said  was,  "  It  is  very  well." 

Sir  William  ordered  one  of  his  dependants,  who  had  lived  in  the 
Dahcotah  country,  and  spoke  our  hero's  language,  to  accompany  him 
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to  Quebec.  A  passage  across  Lake  Ontario  was  provided,  the  wind 
was  favorable,  and,  in  a  short  time,  Mendokaycheenah  reached  the 
end  of  his  journey,  and  was  conducted  to  the  presence  of  the  Sieur  de 
Joncaire,  to  whom  he  presented  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Johnson. 

"  One  of  my  people  has  been  treacherously  slain  by  one  of  your 
tribe,"  said  the  governor,  sternly,  after  having  read  the  letter. 

"  It  is  even  so,"  replied  the  unmoved  Dahcotah.  "  We  have  dogs 
among  us,  like  all  other  people." 

"  Some  one  must  die  for  it,"  the  governor  continued. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Mendokaycheenah,  "  and  I  am  ready." 

"  Some  one  has  died  for  it,"  rejoined  his  excellency.  "  I  have 
heard  from  the  Mississippi  since  you  left  it.  The  man  who  escaped 
from  you  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Chippeways  and  was  killed.  Your 
nation  disavowed  his  act ;  and  by  suffering  him  to  escape,  you  brought 
him  to  his  end  sooner  than  the  law  would  have  done.  The  ends  of 
justice  have  been  fulfilled,  and  no  farther  notice  is  to  be  taken  of  the 
matter.  To  you,  brave  man,  something  more  than  this  is  to  be  said." 
With  these  words,  his  excellency,  with  his  own  hands,  suspended  from 
our  hero's  neck  a  medal  of  burnished  gold,  bearing  on  one  side  the 
countenance  of  his  majesty,  and  on  the  other,  the  arms  of  the  three 
united  kingdoms.  We  will  not  say  that  Mendokaycheenah  felt  no 
joy  at  this  unexpected  termination  of  the  adventure  he  had  followed 
so  far  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  express  any.  He  pressed  the 
governor's  proffered  hand,  indeed,  rather  more  firmly  than  was  his 
wont,  as  he  uttered  the  usual  cold  Indian  reply — "  It  is  very  well." 

Our  hero  remained  in  Quebec  several  weeks,  during  which  he  was 
treated  with  the  most  marked  attention  by  the  governor,  and  caressed 
by  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  city.  At  last  he  was  sent  back  to 
his  own  country,  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  carrying  with  him  goods 
of  the  value  of  a  thousand  pounds,  which  were  paid  for  out  of  the 
Indian  fund.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  circumstances  of  his 
journey  homeward ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Peters  in  health  and  safety.  There  he  distributed  his  goods  in  a 
manner,  and  with  a  liberality,  that  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
chief  and  to  his  band. 

About  a  year  after,  a  certain  trader,  who  was  ascending  the  Missis- 
sippi with  two  great  canoes,  loaded  with  arms  and  ammunition,  was 
obliged  to  stop  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  by  a  storm.  As  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  his  men  unloaded  their  canoes,  turned  them  bottom 
upwards  for  a  shelter,  and  built  an  enormous  fire  near  them.  In  the 
night,  while  all  were  asleep,  the  canoes  took  fire,  and  were  consumed, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  voyageurs  to  save  them.  All  that 
the  trader  could  do  was  to  place  his  goods  in  Mendokaycheenah's 
lodge,  which  stood  hard  by,  and  then  to  send  his  people  to  St.  Peters 
for  canoes.  His  men  had  not  been  gone  more  than  an  hour,  when  a 
considerable  body  of  Dahcotahs  arrived  in  their  canoes,  and  pitched 
their  lodges,  or  leathern  tents,  near  our  hero. 

Near  the  gray  of  the  morning,  the  camp  was  attacked  by  a  large 
Chippeway  war  party.  The  surprise  was  complete,  and  the  panic- 
struck  Dahcotahs  fled  to  the  shelter  of  a  neighboring  wood,  one  and 
all — all,  but  Mendokaycheenah.  In  a  very  brief  space,  he  had 
scooped  a  hollow  in  the  centre  of  his  lodge  with  his  knife,  sufficiently 
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deep  to  protect  his  person  from  the  balls  that  were  whistling  round 
him.  The  goods,  too,  which  were  heaped  against  the  sides  of  the 
lodge,  served  for  a  bulwark.  The  other  lodges  were  speedily  thrown 
down  and  cut  into  ribbons  ;  but  his  remained  untouched.  The  traders' 
guns,  were,  luckily,  all  loaded,  and  every  Chippeway  who  attempted 
to  strike  our  hero's  tent*  was  met  by  a  stream  of  fire,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  lead.  Fourteen  of  them  perished  in  this  way.  Ever  and 
anon,  as  he  loaded  and  fired,  Mendokaycheenah's  voice  was  heard 
above  the  tumult,  as  clear  and  loud  as  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  exhort- 
ing the  fugitives  to  return  to  the  fray,  and  reminding  them  how  dis- 
honorable it  was  to  abandon  the  property  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
their  care,  to  the  enemy.  His  people  heard  him,  for  the  wood  was  not 
far  off,  and  presently  rallied.  To  be  brief,  the  enemy  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter,  and  hotly  pursued  for  several  leagues. 

This  exploit  gained  Mendokaycheenah  great  consideration  from 
both  whites  and  natives.  Wawtopah  Mindotay  declared  that  his  lieu- 
tenant was  worthy  to  hold  an  equal  rank  with  himself,  and  he  was 
very  shortly  acknowledged  as  second  chief  of  the  nation.  Through- 
out his  life,  which  was  long,  he  was  distinguished  as  a  gallant  warrior 
and  able  politician  ;  and,  when  he  died,  he  transmitted  his  authority  to 
his  more  celebrated  son,  The  Sparrowhawk  that  hunts  Walking, 
better  known  to  the  whites  by  the  name  of  the  Little  Crow. 

If  any  critical  reader  should  ask  how  Mendokaycheenah  contrived 
to  make  himself  understood  at  the  different  posts  where  he  tendered  his 
life,  we  answer,  that  the  country  was  then  full  of  superannuated 
engages,  so  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  an  interpreter  of  any 
language  spoken  on  the  continent. 


THE  FAIR  ECKBERT. 


TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    GERMAN. 


In  a  spot  among  the  Hartz  mountains  lived  a  knight  who  was  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Eckbert  the  Fair.  He  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  the 
middle  stature,  with  short,  light  hair  hanging  smoothly  and  thickly  over  a  pale 
and  sunken  forehead.  He  led  a  very  retired  life,  and  never  interfered  with  the 
affairs  of  his  neighbors  ;  indeed,  he  was  seldom  seen  without  the  walls  of  his  own 
castle.  His  wife  was  equally  fond  of  seclusion,  and  each  seemed  happy  in  the 
other's  affection  ;  nor  did  they  find  any  reason  for  sorrow,  but  that  it  had  not 
pleased  Heaven  to  bless  their  union  with  a  single  child. 

Eckbert  was  but  seldom  visited  by  strangers,  and  even  then  he  would  make  but 
little  change  in  his  usual  manner  of  life,  exemplary  as  it  was  for  the  temperance 
and  frugality  by  which  it  was  ordered.  He  was,  at  these  times,  gay  and  happy, 
and  it  was  only  when  alone  that  a  deep,  still  shade  of  melancholy  was  seen  to 
darken  his  countenance. 

No  one  came  so  frequently  to  the  castle  as  Philip  Walter ;  a  man  with  whom 
Eckbert  had  formed  quite  an  intimacy,  because  he  found  in  him  an  attachment  to 

*  Indians  seldom  attempt  to  storm  a  fortified  place.  However,  Individuals  desirous  to  gain  a 
name,  will  rush  upon  the  enemy's  entrenchment,  tomahawk  in  hand,  strike  a  blow,  and  then 
.retire  with  the  same  celerity.    This  exploit  is  reckoned  equal  to  slaying  an  enemy  in  fair  battle. 
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those  pursuits  in  which  he  was  himself  particularly  interested.  His  residence  was 
in  France,  but  he  frequently  spent  a  few  months  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eckbert's 
castle.  Passing  his  time  in  collecting  and  arranging  plants  and  minerals,  he  lived 
on  a  small  property,  and  was  perfectly  independent.  Eckbert  often  accompanied 
him  in  his  retired  walks,  and  with  every  year  a  closer  friendship  grew  up  be- 
tween them. 

There  are  some  moments,  when  we  are  troubled  that  we  have  concealed  any 
secrets  from  our  friends  ;  even  those  secrets  which  we  have,  till  that  hour,  kept 
with  the  most  anxious  care.  The  soul  feels  an  irresistible  impulse  to  reveal  its 
most  sacred  recesses  to  affection,  to  make  it  more  sacredly  its  own.  It  is  at  these 
moments  that  delicate  hearts  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  though  it  may 
be  that  one  of  them  shrinks  back  from  the  view  that  is  revealed  to  it. 

It  was  on  a  stormy  night  in  autumn,  that  Eckbert,  with  his  wife  Bertha  and  his 
friend,  was  seated  by  his  cheerful  hearth.  The  blaze  of  the  fire  cast  a  clear  light 
through  the  apartment,  and  gleamed  brightly  upon  the  ceiling.  Night  looked 
darkly  in  at  the  window,  and  the  trees  without  were  waving  and  rustling  in  the 
rainy  tempest.  Walter  was  little  disposed  for  a  long  ride  home,  and  Eckbert 
invited  him  to  pass  a  few  hours  in  friendly  conversation,  and  to  rest  in  an  apart- 
ment of  his  house.  Walter  accepted  the  invitation,  wine  and  supper  were 
brought,  the  fire  was  replenished,  and  their  conversation  became  more  free  and 
confiding. 

When  the  supper  was  removed,  and  the  servants  had  again  withdrawn,  Eckbert 
took  Walter  by  the  hand,  and  said  to  him  ;  "  My  friend,  you  shall  for  once  hear 
the  strange  story  of  my  wife's  early  days."  "  Gladly,"  said  Walter;  and  they 
seated  themselves  again  at  the  fire-place. 

It  was  already  quite  midnight,  and  the  moon  appeared  rolling  in  a  sea  of  deep 
clouds.  "  You  must  not  consider  me  obtrusive,"  commenced  Bertha,  "  but  my 
husband  says  you  are  so  generous,  it  would  be  injustice  to  your  friendship  to  keep 
any  secrets  from  you.  But  do  not  consider  my  relation  a  fable,  however  wonder- 
ful it  may  appear  to  you. 

"  I  was  born  in  the  country,  and  my  father  was  a  poor  herdsman.  The  house- 
hold affairs  of  my  parents  were  so  badly  managed  that  they  were  often  unable 
even  to  procure  their  bread.  But  what  troubled  me  most,  was,  that  my  parents 
quarreled  over  their  poverty  and  bitterly  reproached  each  other.  I  was  myself 
frequently  upbraided  as  a  silly,  stupid  child,  unable  to  perform  the  simplest  labors ; 
and,  indeed,  I  was  so  extremely  awkward  and  helpless  that  I  let  every  thing  fall 
out  of  my  hands,  never  learned  either  to  sew  or  spin,  knew  nothing  about  house- 
work, and  understood  nothing  but  the  extreme  misery  of  my  parents.  That  I 
understood  deeply.  Often  would  I  sit,  and  fill  my  imagination  with  what  I  would 
do  for  them  if  I  were  suddenly  to  become  rich ;  how  I  would  pour  out  before 
them  gold  and  silver,  and  delight  in  their  wonder  !  At  such  times  I  would  see 
spirits  rise  before  me  and  point  out  some  hidden  treasures,  or  give  me  little 
pebbles  which  would  immediately  change  into  precious  stones.  In  short,  the 
strangest  fancies  encompassed  me,  and  when  I  was  forced  to  rise,  and  help  to  do 
or  carry  something,  I  was  still  more  unfit,  the  more  I  had  indulged  in  such  blessed 
imaginations. 

"  My  father  was  always  cruel  to  me,  because  he  found  me  so  entirely  useless  ; 
he  often  treated  me  most  harshly,  and  it  was  seldom  that  he  favored  me  with  a 
kind  word.  I  was  now  eight  years  old,  and  my  father  determined  that  I  should 
begin  to  do  something.  He  thought  that  it  was  all  caprice  and  obstinacy  in  me, 
that  I  might  pass  my  time  in  idleness ;  he  terrified  me  with  the  most  harsh 
menaces,  and  when  these  proved  unavailing,  he  beat  me  in  the  most  cruel  man- 
ner, and  threatened  the  same  punishment  every  day,  unless  I  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
useless  burden. 

"  Through  that  whole  night  I  wept  bitterly,  and  I  felt  myself  so  utterly  for- 
saken, that  I  wished  I  might  die.  I  feared  the  approach  of  day — I  knew  not  what 
to  do.  I  prayed  for  all  possible  skill  and  aptness,  and  could  not  conceive  why  I 
should  be  less  handy  than  the  other  little  children  of  my  acquaintance.  I  was 
near  despair. 

"  As  day  was  dawning,  I  arose,  and,  almost  without  knowing  what  I  did,  open- 
ed the  door  of  our  little  hut.  I  passed  over  a  field,  and  soon  reached  a  wood,  into 
whose  recesses  the  light  of  morning  had  not  yet  penetrated.  I  ran  forward  very 
swiftly,  without  looking  back ;  for  I  felt  no  fear — when  I  thought  that  my  father 
might  overtake  me,  and  be  excited  by  my  attempted  escape  to  still  severer  cruel- 
ties. When  I  again  came  out  of  the  wood,  the  sun  was  high,  and  I  saw  some- 
vol.  in.  38 
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thing  black  lying  before  me  which  seemed  a  deep,  thick  cloud.  Sometimes,  in 
my  course,  I  clambered  over  hills,  sometimes  took  a  winding  path  among  the 
rocks,  and  I  now  knew  that  I  had  reached  far  into  the  neighboring  mountains. 
I  began  to  be  much  alarmed.  Living  on  the  plain,  I  had  never  before  seen  these 
places,  and  the  very  word  Mountains,  to  my  childish  ear,  had  always  been  a  sound 
of  horror.  I  had  not  the  heart  to  go  back,  and  my  very  anguish  pressed  me  for- 
ward ;  but  I  often  shuddered  as  the  wind  rustled  among  the  leaves  in  my  path, 
or,  as  at  a  distance,  a  felled  oak  crashed  in  the  stillness  of  the  morning.  As  I 
met  the  miners,  who  lived  among  the  mountains,  and  heard  their  strange  lan- 
guage, I  almost  sank  to  the  earth  with  fear. 

"  I  passed  through  many  little  villages,  and  begged  of  the  inhabitants,  when- 
ever 1  was  troubled  with  hunger  or  thirst.  When  they  questioned  me,  1  made 
out  pretty  well  with  my  answers.  In  this  manner,  I  wandered  about  four  days, 
when  I  happened  to  fall  in  with  a  footpath,  which  led  me  continually  farther  from 
the  main  road.  The  rocks  about  me  assumed  here  a  different  and  very  singular 
appearance.  They  formed  a  pile  of  cliffs,  so  heaped  upon  each  other,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  first  whirlwind  would  tear  them  asunder.  I  knew  not  how  I 
should  get  farther.  I  had  often  slept  in  the  woods  during  the  mild  weather,  and 
in  remote  shepherd-huts  ;  but  here  I  could  find  no  inhabited  dwelling,  and  knew 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  for  one.  The  rocks  about  me  were  steep  and  fright- 
ful ;  I  was  often  obliged  to  pass  over  deep  and  dizzy  abysses,  and  at  length  the 
path  ceased  from  under  my  feet.  I  was  hopeless.  1  wept  and  shrieked,  and  my 
voice  re-echoed  fearfully  from  the  cliffs  and  hollow  caverns  by  which  I  was  sur- 
rounded. Now  night  broke  upon  me,  and  I  sought  out  a  mossy  place  where  I 
might  rest  myself.  But  I  could  not  sleep.  During  the  night  I  heard  frightful 
noises,  sometimes  I  thought  from  wild  beasts,  sometimes  from  the  wind  which 
whistled  among  the  rocks,  and  again  from  strange  birds.  I  prayed,  and,  late  to- 
wards morning,  fell  into  a  slumber. 

"  I  awoke  when  the  light  of  the  sun  shone  upon  me.  Before  me  was  a  high 
rock,  which  I  climbed,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  some  outlet  to  this  wilderness,  or 
perhaps  some  habitation  of  men.  But  when  I  stood  upon  its  top,  every  thing,  as 
far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  wore  the  same  aspect  as  the  spot  immediately  around 
me.  All  was  covered  with  a  thick  mist,  for  the  day  was  dark  and  cloudy.  I 
could  discover  neither  tree,  nor  meadow,  nor  bush  ;  and  the  only  signs  of  vege- 
tation were  a  few  shrubs  which  had  grown  up  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and 
only  added  to  the  mournful  desolateness  of  the  scene.  It  is  indescribable,  how 
much  I  desired  to  look  upon  the  face  of  a  human  being,  even  if  I  were  to  be 
obliged  to  fly  from  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I  was  suffering  under  a  painful  hunger, 
and  I  seated  myself  and  resolved  to  die.  But  after  a  while,  the  desire  of  life 
triumphed.  I  rose  up  and  wandered  about  the  whole  day  in  tears,  and  broken 
sighs.  At  the  end  of  it,  I  was  hardly  conscious  of  existence,  wearied,  exhausted, 
yet  desirous  of  life,  and  fearing  death. 

"  Towards  evening  the  region  about  me  assumed  a  more  friendly  appearance  ; 
my  thoughts  and  wishes  were  again  animated,  and  a  desire  of  life  thrilled  through 
every  vein.  I  thought  also  that  I  heard  the  humming  of  a  mill  at  a  distance,  and 
redoubling  my  haste,  proceeded  on  so  lightly  and  easily,  that  I  soon  reached  the 
last  of  the  desolate  rocks,  when  I  saw  meadows  lying  before  me,  with  woods  and 
pleasant  mountains  at  a  distance.  It  was  like  coming  from  a  land  of  misery  to  a 
Paradise  ;  the  solitude  and  my  helplessness  were  forgotten. 

"  Instead  of  the  expected  mill,  I  met  with  only  a  waterfall,  and  this  was  another 
disappointment.  I  scooped  up  with  my  hand  a  draught  of  water  from  the  brook, 
when  suddenly,  at  a  little  distance,  I  heard  a  low  coughing.  Never  was  I  so 
agreeably  surprised  as  at  this  time,  when,  on  going  nearer,  I  saw  at  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  an  old  woman,  who  seemed  to  be  resting  herself.  She  was  clothed 
almost  entirely  in  black.  A  black  cap  covered  her  head  and  a  great  part  of  her 
countenance  ;  in  her  hand  was  a  crutch. 

"  I  approached  her  and  begged  her  assistance  ;  she  suffered  me  to  sit  down  by 
her,  and  gave  me  some  bread  and  wine.  Whilst  I  was  eating,  she  sang  in  a  shrill 
tone,  a  spiritual  song.     When  she  had  finished,  she  told  me  to  follow  her. 

"  I  was  rejoiced  at  the  proposal,  the  voice  and  form  of  the  old  woman  seemed 
so  strange  to  me.  With  her  crutch  she  went  along  rapidly,  and  at  every  step 
so  distorted  her  countenance,  that  at  first,  I  almost  laughed  outright.  The 
wild  rocks  receded  behind  us,  as  we  passed  over  a  pleasant  meadow,  and  then 
through  a  long  wood.  While  we  were  coming  out  of  it  the  sun  went  down,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  the  appearance  and  feelings  of  that  evening.     Every  thing 
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was  molten  into  the  softest  red  and  gold.  The  trees  stood  with  their  tops  in  the 
sunshine,  and  a  bright  glory  was  shed  over  the  fields.  The  woods  and  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  were  still,  the  pure  heaven  seemed  like  a  disclosed  paradise,  and  the 
murmurs  of  the  streams,  mingled  from  time  to  time  with  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves,  resounded  through  the  calm  silence  as  in  a  melancholy  joy.  My  young 
soul  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  understand  the  world  and  its  delights.  I  forgot 
myself  and  my  companion;  my  soul  and  my  eyes  were  among  the  golden  clouds. 
"  We  were  now  passing  over  a  hill,  planted  with  birch  trees,  which  continued 
to  a  green  valley  below,  in  whose  midst  stood  a  little  cottage,  half  concealed  by 
the  over-shading  branches.  A  lively  barking  was  heard,  and  a  little  dog  sprang 
out  on  the  old  woman,  wagging  his  tail ;  he  then  came  to  me,  and  after  a  close 
examination,  returned  with  friendly  looks  to  the  old  woman. 

"As  we  were  descending  the  hill,  I  heard  a  wonderful  song,  which  seemed  to 
come  from  the  hut,  and  resembled  the  voice  of  a  bird.     It  ran  thus  : 

In  the  quiet  of  the  wood, 

And  its  holy  solitude, 

Joy  is  shed  upon  our  way  ; 

Still  to-morrow  as  to-day — 

The  sole  joy  is  solitude, 

And  the  quiet  of  the  wood. 

These  few  words  were  continually  re-echoing,  with  sound  like  that  produced 
by  the  strains  of  a  flute,  mingled  with  those  of  a  bugle. 

"  My  curiosity  was  very  much  excited,  and  without  waiting  for  an  invitation 
from  the  old  lady,  I  stepped  into  the  hut.  The  twilight  had  already  come  on. 
Every  thing  was  arranged  with  neatness.  Cups  were  standing  on  the  mantel- 
piece, some  vessels  of  different  kinds  on  a  table,  and,  in  a  glittering  cage  at  the 
window,  hung  a  bird,  who  undoubtedly  had  sung  the  words  which  attracted  my 
attention.  The  old  woman  panted  and  coughed,  for  she  seemed  unable  to  recover 
herself;  sometimes  caressing  the  little  dog,  sometimes  speaking  with  the  bird, 
who  replied  always  in  the  words  of  the  same  song ;  in  short,  she  appeared  en- 
tirely to  disregard  my  presence,  and  acted  as  if  she  had  been  alone.  Whilst  I 
was  looking  at  her,  her  countenance  was  in  continual  motion,  and  her  head 
seemed  to  be  shaking  from  extreme  age,  so  that  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  her 
original  expression. 

"  When  she  had  recovered,  she  lit  a  lamp,  set  out  a  small  table,  and  placed 
upon  it  the  evening  meal ;  then  looking  towards  me,  she  bade  me  take  one  of  the 
twisted-reed  stools.  I  sat  down  opposite  to  her,  and  the  light  stood  between  us. 
She  clasped  her  bony  hands  and  prayed  aloud,  so  distorting  her  features  that  I 
was  again  fearful  of  breaking  into  a  laugh ;  but  I  was  very  careful  not  to  give 
her  any  cause  of  anger. 

"  After  supper,  having  again  prayed,  she  led  me  into  a  small  and  low  chamber, 
where  I  was  to  pass  the  night ;  sleeping  herself  in  the  sitting-room.  I  was  soon 
lost  in  slumber,  for  I  was  exceedingly  fatigued  ;  but  during  the  night  I  woke  up 
several  times,  when  I  heard  the  old  woman  cough  and  speak  to  the  dog,  and 
sometimes  to  the  bird,  which  seemed  in  a  dream,  repeating  single  words  of  his 
song.  These  sounds,  with  the  rustling  of  the  birches  before  the  windows,  and 
the  song  of  a  distant  nightingale,  formed  so  singular  an  union,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  I  had  fallen  into  another  and  still  stranger  dream. 

"  In  the  morning,  the  old  woman  waked  me  to  show  me  about  my  labor.  I  was 
obliged  to  spin,  which  I  learned  very  easily ;  and,  was,  besides  to  take  care  of  the 
dog  and  bird.  I  was  soon  able  to  work  about  house,  and  became  acquainted  with 
all  the  places  around.  It  now  happened,  as  in  such  cases  it  always  must,  that  I 
no  longer  thought  the  old  woman  had  anything  strange  about  her,  that  the  house 
was  peculiar  and  remote  from  all  human  creatures,  or  that  there  was  anything 
extraordinary  in  the  bird.  His  beauty  had  always  struck  me,  for  his  plumage 
glanced  with  all  possible  colors ;  the  most  delicate  blue  and  the  brightest  red, 
changed  on  his  neck  and  body,  and,  when  singing,  he  raised  himself  so  proudly 
that  his  plumage  seemed  still  more  brilliant ! 

"  The  old  woman  frequently  went  out  and  returned  at  evening,  when  I  went  to 
meet  her  with  the  dog,  and  she  called  me  child  and  daughter.  I  at  last  began  to 
love  her,  as  the  mind  in  childhood  accustoms  itself  to  love  every  thing.  In  the 
evening,  she  taught  me  to  read  ;  an  art  which  I  soon  acquired,  and  which  was 
afterwards  the  source  of  endless  pleasures  to  me  in  my  solitude  ;  for  the  old  lady 
possessed  many  ancient  manuscripts  which  contained  many  wonderful  things. 

"  The  remembrance  of  my  manner  of  life  at  that  time  seems  strange  to  me  even 
to  this  day;  visited  by  no  human  being,  and  brought  up  in  so  small  a  family,  the 
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dog  and  the  bird  made  the  same  impressions  on  me  that  generally  grow  up  among 
those  who  have  been  for  a  long  time  friends.  I  have  never  been  able  since 
to  remember  the  strange  name  of  the  dog,  however  often  I  was  then  used  to  call 
on  him. 

"  I  had  lived  four  years  with  the  old  woman,  in  this  manner,  and  was  now  about 
twelve  years  old,  when  she  at  last  began  to  confide  in  me,  and  entrusted  me  with 
a  secret.  This  was,  that  the  bird  laid  every  day  an  egg,  in  which  was  found  a 
pearl  or  precious  stone.  I  had  always  observed  that  she  busied  herself  about  the 
cage  secretly,  but  had  never  felt  much  curiosity  on  the  subject.  She  now  com- 
mitted to  me  the  care  of  taking  the  eggs  in  her  absence,  and  putting  them  into 
certain  strange  vessels.  She  would  now  provide  me  with  sustenance,  and  stay 
away  weeks  and  months  in  succession.  My  little  wheel  hummed,  the  dog  bark- 
ed, the  wonderful  bird  sang,  and  every  thing  was  so  serene  in  the  valley  about 
me,  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  tempest  or  thunder-storm  during  the  whole 
time  I  remained  there.  No  human  creature  wandered  there  ;  no  wild  beast  came 
near  our  dwelling  ;  I  was  happy,  and  labored  on  so  from  one  day  to  the  next.  One 
might  really  be  called  happy,  who  could  in  this  manner  continue  life  to  its 
close . 

"From  the  little  which  I  read,  I  formed  the  strongest  ideas  of  the  world  and 
mankind,  as  I  took  all  my  notions  from  our  own  little  society.  When  reading  of 
happy  people,  I  could  not  imagine  them  different  from  our  little  dog ;  fine  ladies 
seemed  always  like  the  bird,  all  old  women  like  my  wonderful  mistress.  I  had 
also  read  of  love,  and  in  fancy  framed  for  myself  the  most  singular  adventures.  I 
imagined  a  beautiful  knight,  and  adorned  him  with  every  excellence,  without 
exactly  knowing  how  he  helped  me  from  all  my  troubles  ;  but  I  really  felt  very 
wretched  when  my  love  was  not  returned.  Then  I  framed  long  appeals  to  his 
affection,  and  sometimes  spoke  them  aloud,  to  win  him  back.  You  smile  !  we 
have  indeed  long  passed  this  season  of  our  youth. 

"  It  was  always  pleasant  to  me  to  be  left  alone,  for  then  I  was  mistress  of  the 
house.  The  dog  loved  me,  and  did  whatever  I  wished  ;  the  bird  replied  to  all 
my  questions  with  his  little  song ;  my  wheel  spun  on  cheerfully,  and  I  was 
troubled  neither  with  desire  nor  regret.  When  the  old  woman  returned  from  her 
long  wanderings,  she  praised  my  attention,  and  said,  that  her  household,  since  I 
had  belonged  to  it,  had  gone  on  uncommonly  well.  She  rejoiced  at  my  growth 
and  good  appearance,  and  in  short,  treated  me  altogether  as  if  I  had  been  a  daugh- 
ter. '  You  are  good,  my  child ;'  she  once  said  to  me  in  a  stern  tone,  '  whilst  you 
continue  so,  it  will  always  be  well  with  you ;  but  they  have  never  prospered,  who 
wander  from  the  right  path;  punishment  reaches  them  sooner  or  later.'  Whilst 
she  said  this,  I  did  not  even  attend  to  her,  for  my  whole  thought  and  being  were 
full  of  joy ;  but  in  the  night,  her  words  returned  to  me,  and  I  could  not  divine 
what  she  had  meant  by  them.  I  thought  over  all  the  words  as  she  uttered  them; 
I  had,  probably,  before  read  of  riches,  and  it  at  last  occurred  to  me  that  her  pearls 
and  gems  were  something  precious  and  costly.  This  thought  soon  returned  to 
me  still  more  forcibly.  But  what  could  she  mean  by  the  right  path?  In  short,  I 
was  then  unable  entirely  to  comprehend  her  meaning. 

"  I  was  now  fourteen  years  old,  and  it  is  a  misfortune  for  us,  that  we  can  acquire 
knowledge  only  at  the  expense  of  innocence.  I  understood  well,  that  it  was  only 
necessary  for  me,  in  the  absence  of  the  old  woman,  to  take  the  bird  and  the  jewels, 
and  then  to  seek  out  the  world,  of  which  I  had  read  so  much.  Sometimes,  too, 
it  seemed  probable  that  I  might  meet  the  beautiful  knight,  whose  image  was 
always  in  my  thoughts. 

"  At  first,  this  thought  occupied  me  no  more  than  every  other  thought ;  but 
when  I  looked  upon  my  wheel,  it  came  back  to  me  involuntarily,  and  1  so  forgot 
myself  as  to  dream  of  being  magnificently  ornamented,  and  surrounded  by 
knights  and  princes.  After  I  had  been  thus  deceived,  you  may  imagine  that  I 
used  to  be  sorely  grieved,  on  again  finding  myself  in  our  little  cottage.  As  for  the 
rest,  when  I  did  my  work,  the  old  woman  used  to  trouble  herself  but  little  about 
my  behavior. 

"  One  day  my  mistress  came  to  me  and  said  that  she  was  now  obliged  to  be 
absent  longer  than  usual,  and  that  I  must  take  uncommonly  good  care  of  things, 
and  see  that  the  time  did  not  hang  heavily  on  my  hands.  I  lingered  with  a  cer- 
tain fear  upon  her  departure,  for  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  should  never  see  her 
again.  1  looked  long  after  her  as  she  went  away,  and  yet  could  not  tell  why  I 
was  so  anxious;  it  was  as  if  my  purpose  were  even  then  before  me,  though  with- 
out shape  or  definiteness. 
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u  Never  before  had  I  attended  so  carefully  to  the  dog  and  bird,  which  were  now 
nearer  to  my  heart  than  ever.  The  old  woman  had  been  some  days  absent,  when 
I  rose,  with  the  fixed  determination  to  leave  the  cottage  with  the  bird,  and  seek 
what  I  had  seen  called  the  would.  My  feelings  were  oppressive  and  disquieted  ; 
I  wished  still  to  remain,  and  yet  I  burned  to  be  away  ;  there  was  a  strange  contest 
in  my  soul,  as  the  struggle  of  two  conflicting  spirits.  At  one  moment,  the  quiet 
solitude  appeared  all  beautiful  to  me,  and  again  the  expectation  of  a  new  world  ex- 
cited me  with  its  wonderful  varieties. 

"  I  was  uncertain  how  to  decide,  the  dog  sprang  on  me  continually,  the  sunshine 
brightened  gaily  over  the  fields,  and  the  green  birches  gleamed  with  beauty.  I 
had  a  feeling  of  being  obliged  to  do  something  quickly.  I  seized  the  little  dog, 
bound  him  fast  in  the  cottage,  and  took  the  cage  with  the  bird  under  my  arm. 
The  dog  cringed  and  whined  at  this  unusual  treatment,  and  looked  at  me  with 
imploring  eyes  ;  but  I  was  afraid  to  take  him  with  me.  1  took,  besides,  one  of  the 
vessels  that  were  filled  with  the  precious  stones. 

"  The  bird  twisted  his  head  in  a  strange  manner  as  I  went  with  him  out  of  the 
door,  the  dog  struggled  to  follow  after  me,  but  was  obliged  to  stay  behind. 

"  I  avoided  the  way  towards  the  wild  rocks,  and  went  to  the  opposite  side.  The 
dog  barked  and  whined  incessantly,  and  it  went  to  my  heart  to  hear  him  ;  the  bird 
sometimes  began  to  sing,  but  as  we  were  traveling  he  was  obliged  soon  to  cease. 

"  As  I  went  forward,  the  barking  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  till  at  length  it  ceas- 
ed altogether.  I  wept,  and  was  on  the  point  of  returning,  but  the  desire  of  see- 
ing novelty  urged  me  onwards. 

"  I  had  already  passed  over  hills  and  through  several  woods,  when  evening 
came  on,  and  I  was  obliged  to  stop  at  a  village  inn.  I  was  very  weak  when  I 
entered  the  tavern,  but  they  gave  me  a  little  room  and  a  bed,  where  I  slept  rather 
quietly,  but  dreamed  of  the  menaces  of  the  old  woman. 

"  My  journey  was  very  tiresome,  but  the  farther  I  went,  the  more  I  was  troubled 
by  the  thought  of  the  old  woman  and  the  little  dog.  It  occurred  to  me  that  with- 
out my  help  he  would  probably  die  of  hunger  ;  and  it  often  seemed  that  the  old 
woman  would  come  out  of  some  thicket  of  the  wood  through  which  1  was  passing. 
Thus  in  tears  and  sighs  I  went  on  my  way  ;  but  whenever  I  rested,  and  placed  the 
cage  on  the  ground,  the  bird  again  sung  his  wonderful  song,  and  I  was  reminded 
by  it  of  the  beautiful  home  I  had  left.  As  human  nature  is  forgetful,  I  believed 
that  my  former  journey  in  childhood  was  less  tedious  than  the  present,  and  wished 
again  to  be  in  my  former  situation. 

"  I  had  sold  some  precious  stones,  and  after  a  few  days  wandering,  I  arrived  at 
a  village.  From  my  very  entrance,  my  heart  misgave  me ;  I  shrunk  back  and 
knew  not  why,  until  I  discovered  that  it  was  the  very  village  in  which  I  was 
born.  How  much  was  I  overcome  !  I  wept  for  joy,  at  a  thousand  strange  recol- 
lections. Every  thing  was  changed,  new  houses  were  erected,  those  which  form- 
erly stood  there  had  disappeared,  and  I  found  traces  of  an  extensive  fire ;  every 
thing  was  much  smaller  and  narrower  than  I  had  expected.  I  was  overjoyed  with 
the  hopes  of  seeing  my  parents  again  after  so  long  an  absence.  I  found  the  little 
house,  the  well  known  threshold,  the  latch  was  just  as  it  had  been  formerly,  and 
it  appeared  to  me  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday  that  I  had  left  it  ajar.  My  heart 
throbbed  violently  ;  I  opened  the  door  hastily,  but  entirely  strange  countenances 
were  in  the  room,  and  stared  at  me.  I  inquired  after  the  shepherd  Martin,  and 
was  told  that  he  and  his  wife  had  been  dead  for  three  years.  I  stepped  quickly 
back,  and  went  weeping  out  of  the  village. 

"  I  had  thought  with  great  delight  on  surprising  them  with  my  wealth  ;  for  by 
the  strongest  chance  that  event  had  actually  happened,  of  which  I  was  wont  to 
dream  in  my  childhood.  Now  it  was  all  in  vain.  They  could  not  enjoy  it  with 
xne,  and  that  which  I  had  always  hoped  for  was  entirely  lost. 

"  In  a  very  beautiful  town,  I  hired  a  small  house  with  a  garden,and  procured  a 
waiting  maid  to  live  with  me.  The  world  did  not  seem  to  me  so  wonderful  as  I 
had  anticipated,  but  I  gradually  forgot  the  old  woman  and  my  former  dwelling- 
place,  and  so,  on  the  whole,  lived  quite  contentedly. 

"  The  bird  had  not  sung  for  a  great  while ;  I  was  much  frightened,  therefore, 
when  one  evening  he  burst  out  with  a  sudden  and  altered  strain.     He  sang  : 

Far  away  the  leafy  wood, 
And  the  quiet  solitude  ; 
Present  pleasure  all  forget, 
Cherish  former  pleasure  yet. 
The  sole  joy  is  solitude, 
And  the  nuiet  of  the  wood. 
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"  All  my  anxiety  returned,  and  I  felt  more  deeply  than  ever  that  I  had  acted 
wrongly.  When  I  arose,  the  sight  of  the  bird  was  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  me; 
he  continually  looked  towards  me,  and  I  was  troubled  by  his  presence.  He  did 
not  cease  from  his  song,  and  sounded  it  more  shrilly  and  loudly  than  ever.  The 
more  I  looked  at  him,  the  more  fearful  I  became ;  at  last  I  opened  the  cage,  thrust 
in  my  hand  and  grasped  his  neck,  pressed  my  ringers  together,  when  he  looked 
mournfully  at  me  and  I  released  him ;  but  he  was  already  dead.  I  buried  him  in 
the  garden. 

"  I  now  became  afraid  of  my  domestic.  I  frequently  reflected  on  the  matter, 
and  believed  firmly  that  she  would  either  rob  or  murder  me.  I  had  been  long 
acquainted  with  a  young  knight  who  struck  my  fancy  ;  I  gave  him  my  hand,  and 
with  this,  Sir  Walter,  my  story  is  ended." 

"  You  should  have  seen  her  yourself  at  that  time,"  said  Eckbert ;  "  her  youth, 
her  beauty,  and  the  indescribable  grace  which  her  solitary  education  had  given 
her.  She  was  indeed  a  perfect  wonder,  and  I  loved  her  more  than  I  can  tell.  I 
had  no  property,  but  through  her  love  I  came  into  this  affluence  ;  we  have  lived 
here,  and  never  repented  a  single  moment  of  our  union." 

"  With  my  chatting,"  resumed  Bertha,  "  it  has  gone  far  into  midnight — it  is 
time  for  us  to  retire." 

She  arose  and  went  to  her  chamber.  Walter  kissed  her  hand,  wished  her  a 
good  night,  and  said :  "  Noble  woman,  I  thank  you.  I  can  easily  imagine  to 
myself  how  you  took  care  of  the  strange  bird,  and  fed  the  little  Strohmian." 

Walter  also  retired,  but  Eckbert  remained  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  apartment, 
exceedingly  disturbed.  "  Is  not  man  a  fool  ?"  he  at  length  exclaimed  ;  "  I  first 
prevailed  upon  my  wife  to  tell  her  story,  and  now  I  repent  of  my  confidence. 
Will  he  not  misuse  it?  Will  he  not  impart  it  to  others  ?  May  he  not,  perhaps, 
for  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  wish  to  possess  our  riches,  at  whatever  hazard,  and 
lay  a  plan  to  rob  us  of  them  ?" 

It  struck  him  that  Walter  had  not  taken  leave  of  him  so  cordially  as  might 
have  been  expected,  after  such  an  instance  of  confidence.  When  the  soul  is  once 
excited  to  suspicion,  it  finds  food  for  it  even  in  the  most  trifling  circumstance. 
Then  Eckbert  reproached  himself  for  a  mean  distrust  of  his  noble  friend,  and  was 
yet  unable  to  be  divested  of  it.  He  wearied  himself  through  the  whole  night  with 
these  unpleasant  reflections. 

Bertha  was  sick  and  unable  to  appear  at  breakfast.  Walter  seemed  to  care  little 
about  it,  and  took  leave  of  Eckbert  in  perfect  indifference.  Eckbert  could  not 
comprehend  his  conduct.  He  went  to  the  chamber  of  his  wife,  who  was  in  a  high 
fever,  which  she  said  must  have  been  brought  on  by  the  exciting  narrative  of  the 
night  previous. 

After  this  evening,  Walter  visited  the  castle  of  his  friend  but  seldom,  and  when 
he  came  there  went  away  after  a  few  indifferent  words.  Eckbert  was  pained  by 
this  conduct  in  the  highest  degree  ;  he  did  not  intimate  any  thing  on  the  sub- 
ject to  Bertha  or  Walter,  but  each  of  them  must  have  perceived  his  deep  disqui- 
etude. 

Bertha's  sickness  became  every  day  more  dangerous,  and  the  physician  despair- 
ed of  her  life.  Color  had  fled  from  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  were  glazed  and 
glowing.  One  morning  she  called  her  husband  to  the  bed  side,  and  commanded 
the  servants  to  retire. 

"  Dear  husband,"  she  began, "  I  must  disclose  something  to  you  which  has 
almost  deprived  me  of  reason,  and  destroyed  my  health,  but  which  seems,  notwith- 
standing, a  very  trifling  circumstance.  You  know  that  whenever  I  have  under- 
taken to  relate  the  story  of  my  childhood,  I  have  been  unable  with  the  greatest 
trouble  to  remember  the  name  of  the  little  dog.  On  that  evening  Walter  said  to 
me:  I  can  easily  imagine  to  myself  how  you  fed  the  little  Strohmian.  Was  this 
mere  chance  ?  Did  he  guess  the  name,  or  did  he  know  it,  and  mention  it  on  pur- 
pose ?  And  how  is  my  fate  connected  with  his  ?  Sometimes  I  struggle  with 
myself,  and  try  to  believe  that  this  strange  affair  is  mere  imagination ;  but  it  is 
true,  too  true.  A  cold  shuddering  came  over  me  when  I  saw  my  memory  thus 
assisted  by  this  stranger.     What  sayest  thou,  Eckbert?" 

Eckbert  looked  upon  his  afflicted  wife  in  deep  emotion  ;  he  continued  some  time 
silent,  till  at  last,  he  spoke  a  few  soothing  words  and  left  the  room.  He  retired  to 
a  distant  apartment,  where  he  remained  pacing  to  and  fro  in  indescribable  an- 
guish. Walter  had  been  for  many  years  his  only  friend,  and  yet  now  he  was  the 
only  human  being  whose  existence  mortified  and  pained  him.     It  seemed  that  he 
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should  be  entirely  free  and  happy  if  this  man  could  be  removed  from  his  way. 
He  took  his  crossbow,  and  to  dissipate  his  gloomy  thoughts  went  out  to  hunt. 

It  was  a  raw  winter  day.  Deep  snow  covered  the  cliffs,  and  bowed  down  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  He  rambled  about,  and  the  moist  drops  gathered  on  his 
forehead,  but  he  found  no  game,  and  his  disquietude  was  increased.  Suddenly  he 
saw  something  stir  the  branches  at  a  distance;  it  was  Walter,  gathering  moss. 
Without  knowing  what  he  did,  he  raised  his  bow.  Walter  saw  him  and  threat- 
ened him  with  a  dumb  gesture  ;  but  at  that  moment  the  arrow  flew,  and  Walter 
suddenly  fell. 

Eckbert  felt  relieved  and  free,  but  yet  a  cold  shudder  came  over  him  as  he 
approached  his  castle.  He  had  a  long  way  to  return,  for  he  had  wandered  far  into 
the  woods.  When  he  arrived  home,  Bertha  was  dead  ;  previous  to  her  death  she 
had  spoken  many  times  of  Walter  and  the  old  woman. 

Eckbert  now  lived  long  in  the  most  retired  solitude.  He  was  still  continually 
in  a  state  of  disquiet,  for  the  strange  story  of  his  wife  did  not  cease  to  trouble  him, 
and  he  was  always  in  fear  of  some  unfortunate  event.  The  murder  of  his  friend 
incessantly  stood  before  his  eyes,  and  he  lived  in  unhappiness  and  gloom. 

To  get  rid  of  his  bitter  reflections,  he  sometimes  sought  the  society  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  neighboring  city.  He  wished  to  find  some  friend  to  fill  the  void  in 
his  soul,  and  yet,  when  he  thought  on  Walter,  he  shrunk  back  from  the  conviction 
that  in  friendship  he  could  never  be  happy.  He  had  lived  so  long  with  Bertha  in 
a  delightful  quiet,  the  friendship  of  Walter  had  been  so  many  years  a  joy  to  him, 
and  both  were  so  suddenly  snatched  away,  that  his  life,  at  many  moments,  seemed 
to  him  rather  as  a  strange  dream  than  a  reality. 

A  young  knight,  Hugo,  united  himself  to  the  still  unhappy  Eckbert,  and 
appeared  to  entertain  a  true  affection  for  him.  Eckbert  was  very  much  overcome 
by  friendship,  thus  shown  to  him  where  he  so  little  expected  it.  They  were  now 
frequently  together,  and  the  stranger  showed  towards  Eckbert  every  possible  com- 
plaisance. They  always  rode  out  together,  they  met  in  all  the  places  of  amuse- 
ment, and,  before  long,  were  seldom  apart. 

Eckbert  was  never  happy  but  a  few  moments  together,  for  he  felt  that  Hugo 
loved  him  only  from  ignorance.  He  knew  him  not  and  was  unacquainted  with 
his  story,  and  he  conceived  an  irresistible  desire  to  impart  it  to  him,  that  he  might 
discover  whether  he  were  in  truth  his  friend.  But  fear  held  him  back,  and  the 
dread  of  exciting  his  abhorrence.  Sometimes  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  his 
unworthiness,  that  he  believed  no  man  could  think  him  deserving  his  affection, 
except  he  were  an  entire  stranger.  Yet  he  could  not  withstand  the  impulse. 
During  a  solitary  ride,  he  related  to  his  friend  the  whole  history,  and  asked  him  if 
he  could  still  love  a  Murderer.  Hugo  was  affected,  and  sought  to  console  him. 
Eckbert  rode  on  with  a  lighter  heart  to  the  city. 

But  it  seemed  to  be  his  evil  lot  to  grow  suspicious  in  the  very  hour  of  confidence, 
and  they  had  scarcely  entered  the  saloon,  when  in  the  light  of  the  many  lamps,  he 
mistrusted  the  countenance  of  his  friend.  He  thought  he  observed  a  malicious 
sneer,  and  that  Hugo  spoke  little  with  him,  but  conversed  much  with  those 
around.  An  aged  knight  was  in  the  apartment  who  had  always  conducted  him- 
self as  the  enemy  of  Eckbert,  and  in  a  marked  manner  inquired  about  his  wife 
and  his  riches  ;  to  this  man,  Hugo  attached  himself,  and  they  remained  talking 
together  a  long  time,  glancing  occasionally  at  Eckbert.  His  suspicions  were  thus 
confirmed, — he  believed  himself  betrayed,  and  a  terrible  phrenzy  crept  over  him. 
Whilst  he  was  looking  at  them,  he  suddenly  beheld  the  face  of  Walter — all  his 
expression,  the  perfect  features  of  that  well-known  countenance,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  no  other  but  Walter  was  talking  to  the  old  knight.  His  anguish  was 
unutterable,  he  suddenly  rushed  from  the  assembly,  left  the  city  in  the  night,  and 
after  many  times  losing  his  way,  arrived  at  his  castle. 

As  a  restless  spirit  hurried  him  from  room  to  room,  no  thought  relieved  him  ; 
he  wandered  from  gloomy  reflections  to  others  still  more  gloomy,  and  no  sleep 
came  to  his  eyes.  He  often  thought  that  he  was  mad,  and  only  imagined  these 
dreadful  visions;  then  he  remembered  the  death  of  Walter,  and  all  was  still  more 
a  mystery.  He  resolved  again  to  travel,  to  compose  and  quiet  his  reflections. 
The  thought  of  friendship,  the  desire  of  a  companion,  he  had  given  up  forever. 

He  rode  forth,  without  having  decided  on  a  particular  way  ;  but  he  thought 
little  on  the  country  that  was  before  him.  After  some  days,  while  he  was  riding 
at  the  full  speed  of  his  horse,  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  rocks, 
from  which  there  was  no  outlet.  At  last,  he  met  with  an  old  peasant  who  pointed 
out  to  him  the  path,  which  lay  over  a  waterfall ;  he  wished  to  give  him  a  piece  of 
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money  by  way  of  thanks,  but  the  old  man  refused  it.  u  Why  is  it,"  said  Eckbert 
to  himself,  "  that  I  cannot  imagine  this  man  to  be  any  other  than  Walter  ?"  And 
he  looked  once  again,  and  indeed  it  was  no  other.  Eckbert  spurred  his  horse 
swiftly  over  meadow  and  through  wood,  till  at  length  it  dropped  under  him  from 
fatigue.     Unconcerned  at  this,  Eckbert  pursued  his  journey  on  foot. 

He  is  ascending  a  hill,  lost  in  reverie,  when  he  hears,  at  a  short  distance, 
a  lively  bark,  and  the  rustling  of  birch  trees,  and  a  voice  singing  in  wonderful 
tones  : 

Joy  in  holy  solitude, 

And  the  quiet  of  the  wood. 

Here  I  know  not  care  or  pain, 

Envy  may  not  wound  again. 

Joy  in  holy  solitude, 

And  the  quiet  of  the  wood  1 

Recollection  broke  upon  the  mind  of  Eckbert ;  he  eould  not  unriddle  the  mys- 
tery, whether  he  was  then  dreaming,  or  had  formerly  dreamed  of  a  wife,  Bertha ; 
the  wonderful  was  so  mingled  with  the  real,  the  world  about  him  seemed  enchant- 
ed, and  he  was  master  of  no  thought,  no  memory. 

A  crook-backed  old  woman  came  up  the  hill  coughing,  supported  by  a  crutch. 
Brino-est  thou  my  bird?  my  pearls?  my  dog?  she  shrieked  out  to  him.  Behold! 
unrighteousness  is  punished.     It  is  I  who  was  thy  friend  Walter,  thy  friend  Hugo. 

God  in  Heaven !  cried  Eckbert  to  himself, — in  what  an  accursed  solitude  have 
I  then  passed  my  life  ! — 

And  Bertha  was  thy  sister. 

Eckbert  fell  to  the  ground. 

Why  did  she  wickedly  leave  me  ?  Every  thing  would  have  turned  out  well  and  hap- 
pily, for  her  time  of  trial  icas  near  to  its  end.  She  teas  the  daughter  of  a  knight, 
who  gave  her  to  a  poor  husbandman  to  educate, — the  daughter  of  thy  father  ! 

"  Why  have  I  always  cherished  this  horrid  thought?"  uttered  Eckbert. 

In  early  youth  thou  hast  heard  thy  father  relate  it;  lie  did  not  wish  to  entrust  this 
daughter  to  the  care  of  his  wife,  as  she  was  the  offspring  of  a  previous  marriage. 

Eckbert  lay  on  the  ground  senseless  and  expiring ;  more  and  more  confused 
and  dim  became  the  words  of  the  old  woman,  the  bark  of  the  dog,  and  the  still 
repeated  song  of  the  bird. 


SONNET. 

From  the  Spanish  of  Francisco  de  Medrano, 
ART    AND    NATURE. 

Cansa  la  vista  el  artificio  humano, 
Cuanto  mayor  mas  presto  :  etc. 

The  works  of  human  artifice  soon  tire 

The  curious  eye  ;  the  fountain's  sparkling  rill 
And  gardens  when  adorned  with  human  skill, 
Reproach  the  feeble  hand,  the  vain  desire. 
But,  oh,  the  free  and  wild  magnificence 
Of  Nature,  in  her  lavish  hours,  doth  steal 

In  admiration  silent  and  intense 
The  soul  of  him  who  hath  a  soul  to  feel. 

The  river  moving  on  its  ceaseless  way, 
The  verdant  reach  of  meadows  fair  and  green, 
And  the  blue  hills  that  bound  the  sylvan  scene  ; — 
These  speak  of  grandeur  which  shall  not  decay- 
Proclaim  the  eternal  Architect  on  high, 
Who  stamps  on  all  his  works  his  own  eternity. 
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EARLY    AMERICAN    ARTISTS    AND    MECHANICS. 

NO.   II. 

PAUL    REVERE. 

Next  to  Farming,  the  Mechanical  Arts  occupy  the  greatest  space  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people  of  New-England.  We  seem  to  have 
inherited  the  love  of  manipulations  from  our  ancestors,  the  English, 
who  have  excelled  in  the  most  useful  of  them.  If  Goldsmithery, 
which  we  have  selected  for  this  number,  be  not  the  most  useful  calling,  __ 
in  a  Republic,  it  certainly  stands  very  high  for  its  antiquity,  ingenuity, 
elegance  and  complication  of  workmanship  ;  for  it  includes  jewelery, 
engraving,  embossing,  and  every  kind  of  workmanship  in  the  two 
most  precious  metals,  Gold  and  Silver.  A  Goldsmith,  then,  is  an 
artizan  who  makes  vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  ;  and,  as 
we  want  a  strictly  proper  and  appropriate  name  for  the  trade,  we  shall 
follow  the  customary  phraseology,  and  call  the  man  who  works  in 
silver,  a  Goldsmith,  without  much  fear  of  wounding  the  pride  of  an 
exclusive  goldsmith,  if  we  have  such  a  one,  by  calling  him  a  silver- 
smith. We  shall  adhere  to  common  parlance,  and  denominate  this 
responsible  manufacturer  of  the  richest  of  raw  materials,  a  Goldsmith, 
although  he  be  a  can-maker,  tankard-maker,  or  spoon-maker,  a  silver- 
turner,  a  chaser,  refiner,  burnisher,  or  silver-plate  engraver,  or  gold- 
bead-maker. 

Gold  and  Silver  Smithery,  thus  combined,  ranks  high  for  its  great 
antiquity,  from  Aaron's  gorgeous  breast-plate,  and  the  molten  calf  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  furniture  of  Solomon's  temple,  down  to  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  when  a  democratic  mob  was  raised  in  the  streets  of 
Ephesus,  by  Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  and  others  of  his  craft,  lest 
Paul,  by  his  preaching,  should  spoil  their  lucrative  trade  of  God- 
making  ;  which,  it  seems,  was  the  principal  business  of  that  rich  city, 
whose  image  of  Diana  fell  down  from  heaven, — being  their  Palladium, 
like  that  of  Pallas  in  heathen  history,  on  the  preservation  of  which  the 
city  of  Ephesus  depended,  as  did  the  safety  of  Troy  before  their  time  ; 
for  it  was  the  same  old  story,  new  varnished  by  the  priests  and  gold- 
smiths of  Ephesus,  to  gull  the  ignorant  people. 

Until  the  modern  invention  of  the  rolling-mill,  goldsmiths  used  to 
hammer  the  metal  from  the  ingot  to  the  thickness  required,  whereas 
now  they  have  it  rolled  out  into  plates  at  a  small  expense ;  and  this  is 
carried  by  the  gold-beater's  art  to  a  degree  of  exility  that  is  astonishing. 
Still  the  silver  can  is  raised  by  dint  of  repeated  strokes  of  the  ham- 
mer, made  in  regular  circles,  while  tankards,  tea-pots,  and  coffee-pots 
are  formed  of  plates  soldered  together.  Wire-drawing  was  a  part  of 
the  goldsmith's  occupation,  as  well  as  the  gilding  of  it,  which  exhibits 
to  the  eye  of  wonder  the  surprising  ductility  of  the  king  of  metals ; 
but  even  this  falls  short  of  the  astonishing  ductility  of  gold  in  the 
laborious  process  of  the  manufactory  of  gold-leaf.  (See  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Halley,  in  the  London  Philos.  Trans.) 

Beside   the   honor  attached   to  the   art  from  its  great  antiquity,  we 
have  annexed  to  it  the  epithet  of  responsible ;  for   kings,  provinces, 
cities,   and  the  sacred   priesthood,   confided   to  the    goldsmiths,  vast 
vol.  in.  39 
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quantities  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  formed  into  furniture  for  the  palace, 
for  personal  ornaments,  royal  and  sacerdotal — and  for  images  civil  and 
sacred,  and  for  votive  tablets  with  which  heathen  and  papal  altars 
were  decorated,  not  to  mention  household  vessels,  and  rich  vestments 
of  the  highest  officers,  and  most  opulent  citizens.  A  goldsmith  was 
a  man  of  great  consequence  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal 
Wolsey ;  nor  was  it  much  diminished  in  honor  and  profit  under 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  blazed  with  remarkable  splendor  during  the 
peaceful  reign  of  her  successor,  that  ridiculous  half-fool  of  a  wise 
king,  James  the  First,  of  glorious  memory.* 

But  what  gave  honor,  consequence,  and  great  riches  to  goldsmiths, 
beyond  their  mere  occupation  as  artizans,  was  the  lucrative  circum- 
stance of  their  being  the  only  bankers  in  existence.  Before  the  poor 
persecuted  Jews  of  modern  times  invented  the  Bill  of  Exchange, 
money  was  paid  and  received  in  coin,  in  bags  and  purses ;  and  jewels, 
diamonds,  and  other  precious  stones,  acquired  a  value,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  they  never  will  attain  in  the  United  States.  When  King  James 
wanted  money,  he  sent  for  his  goldsmith,  honest  George  Heriot,  who 
came  with  him  from  Edinburgh  to  London  ;  and  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  counsellors  that  queer  king  ever  had.  He  was,  to  that  just 
and  pedantic  monarch,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  p awn-broker  to  the 
nobility,  and  throughout,  an  honest,  generous,  and  honorable  man, 
whom  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  feared,  hated  and  respected;  and  who 
has  left  a  noble  and  elegant  monument  of  his  munificence  at  Edin- 
burgh, under  the  name  of  Heriot's  "Hospital,  in  a  very  singular  but 
pleasing  style  of  architecture,  not  very  unlike  the  residence  of  the 
late  Horace  Walpole.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Romance  of  "  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  has  adhered  closer  to  true  history  than  in  any  of 
his  other  historico-romantic  tales.  George  Heriot's  shop  was  near  to 
where  the  London  Exchange  is  now.  Scott,  speaking  of  him,  says — 
"The  goldsmith  to  the  royal  household,  and  who,  if  fame  spoke  true, 
oftentimes  acted  as  their  banker,  (for  these  professions  were  not  as  yet 
separated  from  each  other)  was  a  person  of  too  much  importance  to 
receive  the  slightest  interruption  from  sentinel  or  porter,  and  leaving 
his  mule  and  two  of  his  followers  in  the  outer  court,  he  gently  knocked 
at  a  postern  gate  of  the  palace,  and  was  presently  admitted  [to  the 
king,]  while  the  most  trusty  of  his  attendants  followed  him  closely  with 
a  piece  of  plate  under  his  arm." 

King  James  the  First,  who,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  gave  to  every  one  of  his 
intimates,  a  nick-name,  called  honest  George  Heriot,  jingling  Geordie, 
because  he  dealt  in  clattering,  sounding  articles,  as  gold  and  silver 
coin,  plate  and  trinkets.  The  highly  valuable  piece  of  plate,  before 
mentioned,  was  an  embossed  salver  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  rep- 
resenting the  "  Judgement  of  Solomon,"  highly  wrought  by  the  famous 
Florentine  goldsmith  and  artist,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  made  for 
Francis  the  First,  of  France,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia.  As  Scott  says  no  more  of  this  renowned  artist,  we  shall  add  a 
few  words  respecting  him,  for  the  honor  of  goldsmiths. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  was  contemporary  with  that  prince  of  modern 
sculptors,  Michael  Angelo,  and   Julia  Romano,  the   first  and  favorite 

*  The  famous  Duke  of  Sully  was  wont  to  say,  that  King  James  was  the  icisest  fool  of  all  the 
kings  in  his  time,  in  Europe. 
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pupil  of  Raphael  and  their  companion.  To  his  original  business  of  gold- 
smith and  engraver,  he  added  that  of  statuary  in  smaller  figures  than  the 
life.  He  was  an  extraordinary  genius  ;  and,  like  men  of  that  bright  and 
dangerous  class,  was  high-spirited,  rash,  proud,  and  indiscreet,  and  too 
often  guilty  of  violent  resentments,  intemperate  frays,  and  even  assassina- 
tions ;  and  escaped  the  justice  of  the  law  more  than  once,  on  account 
of  his  matchless  talents  in  the  line  of  his  business.  He  stood  the  first 
of  the  age  as  a  designer,  engraver,  and  modeler ;  but  was  actually 
more  like  a  dauntless  chevalier,  than  a  contemplative  artist.  He  was 
employed  by  cities,  cardinals,  kings,  emperors  and  popes — by  Leo 
X.  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis  the  First — and,  possibly,  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  wrote  his  own  life ;  which  lay  unpublished 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  on  account  of  the  freedom  with  which  he 
speaks  of  certain  great  characters.  His  handyworks,  or  manipulations, 
were  exquisite,  and  to  be  found  only  in  the  cabinets  of  Popes  and 
Kings.  He  was  concerned  in  several  duels,  and  some  fatal  ones  ;  and 
tremblingly  attentive  to  the  ceremonials  of  the  catholic  religion,  while 
he  violated  its  principles  by  his  passionate  excesses. 

By  this  sketch  of  the  character  of  Cellini,  it  appears  that  three 
hundred  years  ago,  the  productions  of  the  first-rate  goldsmiths  be- 
longed rather  to  the  fine  arts,  than  to  mechanical  trades.  A  man  can- 
not come  up  to  our  idea  of  a  complete  goldsmith,  without  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  metallurgy  to  enable  him  to  assay  and  separate  mixed 
metals,  and  to  apportion  properly  their  alloy.  In  the  founding  part  of 
the  business,  the  goldsmith  must  make  his  own  moulds,  which  requires 
taste  in  designing,  and  skill  in  execution.  Nor  should  an  artizan  in 
this  line  be  ignorant  of  mineralogy  ;  at  least  ©f  the  natural  history  of 
Gold  and  Silver,  Lead  and  Quicksilver ;  yet  so  scanty  was  the 
knowledge  of  this  department  of  nature,  in  the  life-time  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  that  the  first  teacher  of  the  science  of  Mineralogy 
in  these  United  States,  in  the  order  of  time,*  found  Mr.  Revere  the 
only  man,  in  1794,  who  appeared  to  know  any  thing  of  the  discrimina- 
tion between  the  ores  of  the  seven  metals.  We  presume  not  to  say 
how  far  these  things  were  known  and  taught  in  Philadelphia,  where 
there  was  a  Medical  School.  We  speak  only  of  Mineralogy,  previous 
to  1783,  as  it  regards  New-England,  and  the  history  of  the  mineral 
cabinet  at  Cambridge,  which  was  the  first  collection  of  the  kind  made 
in  North-America. 

Thus  much  of  goldsmiths,  considered  as  artizans,  bankers,  or  hon- 
orable money-dealers,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  regularly  chartered 
banks,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Exchange,  and  the  speedy  and 
safe  mode  of  transmission  of  letters  through  a  national  Post-Office. 

PAUL  REVERE,  or  Rivoire,  as  his  ancestors  wrote  the  name, 
was  born  in  Boston,  in  December,  1734,  O.  S.  (January  1,  1735,)  and 
died  there  in  May,  1818,  aged  84.  His  grandfather  emigrated  from 
St.  Foy,  in  France,  to  the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  his  father,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  was  sent  by  his  friends  from  that  island  to  Boston,  to 
learn  the  trade  of  a  goldsmith,  where  he  afterwards  married,  and  had 
several  children,  of  which  Paul  was  the  eldest.  Like  most  of  the 
Huguenots,  who  emigrated  to  this  country,  the  elder  Revere  was  very 
industrious,  and  very  austere  in  his   religious  opinions.     To  the  great 

*  J)r.  Wateriiouse. 
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affliction  of  the  pious  and  conscientious  father,  Paul  was  disposed  to 
attend  public  worship  with  the  congregation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mayhew. 
For  this  he  was  often  reprimanded,  and,  on  one  occasion,  suffered  the 
infliction  of  a  blow  from  his  father,  after  he  was  grown  up  to  man's 
estate. 

Young  Revere  was  brought  up  by  his  father  to  the  business  of  a 
goldsmith,  and  made  himself  very  serviceable  in  the  use  of  the  graver. 
Having  a  natural  taste  for  drawing,  he  made  it  his  peculiar  business  to 
design  and  execute  all  the  engravings  on  the  various  kinds  of  silver 
plate  then  manufactured. 

In  1756,  about  the  time  he  became  of  age,  an  expedition  was  organ- 
ized against  Crown  Point,  then  in  possession  of  the  French.  In  this 
expedition  he  received  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant  of  Artillery,  and 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Edward,  on  Lake  George,  the  greater  part  of 
that  year.  After  his  return  to  Boston,  he  married,  and  commenced 
business,  as  a  goldsmith,  which,  with  engraving  and  other  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  arts,  were  objects  of  industry  and  study,  from  time 
to  time,  during  a  long  and  active  life.  He  had  a  great  fondness  for 
Mechanics  as  a  science,  and  early  made  himself  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  most  important  principles,  and  though  often  engaged  in  other 
pursuits,  he  always  returned  to  this  with  additional  delight  and  vigor. 

Engraving  on  copper  was  an  art  in  which,  as  in  some  others,  he  was 
self-instructed.  One  of  his  earliest  engravings  of  this  description  was 
a  portrait  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Mayhew.  In  1766,  he  engraved  on  copper 
a  picture,  emblematical  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  He  also  ex- 
ecuted a  very  popular  caricature,  of  the  "  Seventeen  Rescinders."  As 
there  are  not  extant  many  copies  of  this  print,  some  account  of  it  may 
be  interesting.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  176S,  when  the  measures 
of  the  British  Government  were  assuming  more  and  more  of  a  threat- 
ening appearance,  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts, 
voted  to  send  a  circular  letter  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  Prov- 
inces, upon  the  alarming  state  of  affairs  with  the  mother  country.  This 
measure  gave  so  much  umbrage  to  the  King,  that  he  sent  out  orders  to 
Governor  Bernard,*  peremptorily  to  demand  that  the  said  vote  should 
be  rescinded  and  obliterated.  This  demand  being  judged  unreason- 
able, after  debate,  a  vote  was  passed  not  to  conform  to  it.  Seventeen 
members  only  voting  for  it,  and  ninety-two  against  it.  These  num- 
bers became  notorious  in  a  political  sense.  Seventeen  being  called  the 
Tory  number,  and  the  glorious  ninety-two,  as  it  was  called,  was  de- 
nominated that  of  the  Whigs.  The  seventeen  members  were  branded 
with  the  name  of  Rescinders,  and  were  treated  in  the  most  contemptu- 
ous manner.  Mr.  Revere's  caricature  helped  to  increase  the  odium. 
It  was  entitled,  "  A  Warm  Place — Hell  !"  The  delineation  was  a 
pair  of  monstrous  open  jaws,  resembling  those  of  a  shark,  with  flames 
issuing  from  them,  and  the  Devil,  with  a  large  pitch-fork,  driving  the 
Seventeen  Rescinders  into  the  flames,  exclaiming,  "  Now  I've  got 
y0U) — a  Jine  haul,  by  Jove."     As  a  reluctance  is  shown  by  the  fore- 

*  Extract  of  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough's  letter  to  Gov.  Bernard,  dated  April  22,  1768.  "There- 
fore it  is  the  King's  pleasure,  that  as  soon  as  the  General  Court  is  again  assembled  at  the  time 
prescribed  by  the  Charter,  you  should  require  of  the  House  of  KepresentatixeSj  in  his  Majesty's 
name,  to  rescind  the  resolution  which  gave  birth  to  the  circular  letter  from  the  speaker,  and  to 
declare  their  disapprobation  of,  and  dissent  to  that  rash  and  hasty  proceeding." 

The  circular  letter  was  dated  11th  Feb.  1768. 
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most  man,  at  entering,  who  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Hon.  Timothy 
Ruggles,  of  Worcester  county,  another  devil  is  drawn,  with  a  fork, 
flying  towards  him,  and  crying  out,  "  Push  on,  Tim,"  Over  the  upper 
jaw  is  seen,  in  the  back  ground,  the  cupola  of  the  Province  House,  with 
the  Indian  and  bow  and  arrow,  (the  Arms  of  the  Province,)  which 
House  was  the  Governor's  residence. 

A  copy  of  this  print  fell  by  accident,  many  years  ago,  into  the  hands 
of  a  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  who  inquired  the  particulars  re- 
specting it  of  Colonel  Revere.  The  Colonel  was  then  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  observed  he  had  not  seen  a  copy  of  it  for  many  years, — was 
pleased  to  find  that  one  was  in  preservation — and  offered  to  buy  it. 
He  said  he  was  a  young  man,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  when  he 
sketched  it,  and  had  forgotten  many  of  the  circumstances  ;  but  this  he 
did  remember,  that  while  he  was  doing  it,  the  famous  Doctor  Church 
came  into  his  shop,  and,  seeing  what  he  was  about,  took  a  pen  and 
wrote  the  following  lines  as  an  accompaniment.  The  colonel  then 
delivered  them  with  much  energy,  exactly  as  they  are  on  the  print. 

"  On,  brave  Rescinders ! — to  yon  yawning  cell, 
Seventeen  such  miscreants  sure  will  startle  Hell — 
There  puny  Villains,  damned  for  petty  sin, 
On  such  distinguished  Scoundrels  gaze  and  grin  ; 
The  out-done  Devil  will  resign  his  sway ; 
He  never  curst  his  millions  in  a  day." 

In  1770,  Mr.  Revere  published  an  engraved  print,  representing  the 
massacre  in  King-street,  on  the  memorable  Fifth  of  March,*  and  in 
1774,  another,  of  a  historical  character,  representing  the  landing  of  the 
British  Troops  in  Boston.  Copies  of  all  these,  though  extremely  rare, 
are  still  extant.  A  lithographic  fac  simile  of  the  print  first  mentioned, 
has  been  recently  republished. 

In  the  year  1774,  among  other  things,  which  the  British  Parliament 
did  to  intimidate  and  break  down  the  spirit  of  freedom  whose  blaze 
extended  from  New-Hampshire  to  Georgia,  they  passed  an  act  making 
the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Massachusetts  independent  of  the 
people  for  their  salaries.  The  grand  jurors,  returned  to  serve  at  the 
first  term  of  the  Court  after  this  was  received,  met  in  Boston  the  day 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  term,  and,  after  solemn  delibera- 
tion, all  but  one  of  them  signed  a  resolution  not  to  serve  in  that  ca- 
pacity. Paul  Revere  was  one  of  this  jury.  The  person,  who  declined 
signing  the  resolution,  was  a  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Chelsea,  and  it  appears  that 
his  objection  was  an  uncertainty  in  his  mind  as  to  the  fact  whether  the 
Court  was  responsible  to  the  king  or  to  the  people.  When  the  Court 
opened  and  the  jurors  were  called,  they  severally  refused  to  be  sworn. 
When  Pratt,  who  was  last  on  the  list,  was  called,  he  asked  the  court,  if 
their  salaries  were  to  be  paid  by  the  province  or  the  king.  The  chief 
justice  said,  "  Mr.  Pratt,  this  court  is  organized  as  it  always  has  been, 
and  it  can  be  of  no  importance  to  you  as  a  juror,  whether  our  salaries  be 
paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  crown  or  of  the  province."  Pratt  imme- 
diately rejoined,  "  I  wo'n't  sarve."  This  was  the  last  grand  jury  that 
was  summoned  under  the  judges  of  the  crown.  Many  persons  have 
often  heard  the  anecdote  related  by  Revere,  and  we  have  a  manuscript 
of  his  in  our  possession,  which  contains  the  names  of  the  jurors. 

*  The  execution  of  this  engraving  was  erroneously  attributed  to  Nathaniel  Hurd,  in  the  xVevv- 
JSiigland  Magazine  for  July. 
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In  1775,  he  engraved  the  plates,  made  the  press,  and  printed  the 
bills,  of  the  paper-money,  ordered  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massa- 
chusetts; then  in  session  at  Watertown.  He  was  sent  by  this  Congress 
to  Philadelphia  to  obtain  information  respecting  the  manufacture  of 
Gunpowder.  The  only  powder-mill,  then  in  the  colonies,  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  The  proprietor  refused  to  let  Revere  take 
any  drawing  or  specification  whatever,  or  any  memorandum  of  the 
process  of  the  manufacture,  but  consented  to  show  him  the  mill  in  full 
operation.  His  mechanical  skill  was  now  brought  into  action.  With 
the  slight  information  thus  obtained,  he  was  able,  on  his  return,  to 
construct  a  mill,  which  was  soon  put  in  operation,  and  with  complete 
success. 

During  the  whole  of  our  struggle  for  independence  and  self-govern- 
ment, Revere  felt  like  a  true  American,  and  acted  like  a  worthy  son 
of  a  Huguenot.  He  was  several  times  sent  by  the  Provincial  to  the 
Continental  Congress  on  confidential  business.  He  was  one  of  the 
persons  who  planned  and  executed  one  of  the  most  daring  projects 
which  characterized  the  times — the  destruction  of  the  Tea  in  Boston 
Harbor — an  event  which  has  never  yet  been  so  copiously  described 
nor  so  elaborately  considered  in  its  effects  as  it  deserves  by  a  philo- 
sophical historian.  He  was  one  of  a  club  of  young  men,  chiefly  me- 
chanics, who  associated  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  movements  of 
the  British  troops  in  Boston,  and  acted  an  important  part  in  the  events 
which  occurred  about  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  In  relation  to  this 
point,  we  let  the  patriot  speak  for  himself,  and  prefer  his  own  account 
of  the  matter  to  any  abridgement  of  our  own.  The  following  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  in  reply  to  some  inquiries  from  that  officer.  It  was  published 
in  the  collections  of  the  Society,  but  will  probably  be  new  to  most  of 
our  readers,  and  contains  incident  enough  to  supply  a  novelist  with  the 
basis  of  a  romance. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  the  fall  of  1774  and  winter  of  1775,  I  was  one  of  upwards  of  thirty,  chiefly 
mechanics,  who  formed  ourselves  into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  movements  of  the  British  soldiers,  and  gaining  every  intelligence  of  the 
movements  of  the  tories.  We  held  our  meetings  at  the  Green-Dragon  tavern. 
We  were  so  careful  that  our  meetings  should  be  kept  secret,  that  every  time  we 
met,  every  person  swore  upon  the  Bible,  that  they  would  not  discover  any  of  our 
transactions,  but  to  Messrs.  Hancock,  Adams,  Doctors  Wakren,  Church,  and 
one  or  two  more. 

About  November,  when  things  began  to  grow  serious,  a  gentleman  who  had 
connections  with  the  tory  party,  but  was  a  whig  at  heart,  acquainted  me  that  our 
meetings  were  discovered,  and  mentioned  the  identical  words  that  were  spoken 
among  us  the  night  before.  We  did  not  then  distrust  Dr.  Church,  but  supposed 
it  must  be  some  one  among  us.  We  removed  to  another  place,  which  we  thought 
was  more  secure  ;  but  here  we  found  that  all  our  transactions  were  communicated 
to  Governor  Gage.  (This  came  to  me  through  the  then  Secretary  Flucker  ;  he 
told  it  to  the  gentleman  mentioned  above.)  It  was  then  a  common  opinion,  that 
there  was  a  traitor  in  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  that  Gage  was  possessed  of  all 
their  secrets.  (Church  was  a  member  of  that  Congress  for  Boston.)  In  the 
winter,  towards  the  spring,  we  frequently  took  turns,  two  and  two,  to  watch  the 
soldiers,  by  patroling  the  streets  all  night.  The  Saturday  night  preceding  the 
19th  of  April,  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  the  boats  belonging  to  the  transports 
were  all  launched,  and  carried  under  the  sterns  of  the  men  of  war.  (They  had 
been  previously  hauled  up  and  repaired.)  We  likewise  found  that  the  grenadiers 
and  light  infantry  were  all  taken  off  duty. 
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From  these  movements,  we  expected  something  serious  was  to  be  transacted. 
On  Tuesday  evening,  the  18th,  it  was  observed,  that  a  number  of  soldiers  were 
marching  towards  the  bottom  of  the  common.  About  ten  o'clock,  Dr.  Warren 
sent  in  great  haste  for  me,  and  begged  that  I  would  immediately  set  off  for  Lex- 
ington, where  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams  were,  and  acquaint  them  of  the 
movement,  and  that  it  was  thought  they  were  the  objects.  When  I  got  to  Dr. 
Warren's  house,  I  found  he  had  sent  an  express  by  land  to  Lexington — a  Mr. 
William  Dawes.  The  Sunday  before,  by  desire  of  Dr.  Warren,  I  had  been  to 
Lexington,  to  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams,  who  were  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark's. 
I  returned  at  night  through  Charlestown  ;  there  I  agreed  with  a  Colonel  Conant, 
and  some  other  gentleman,  that  if  the  British  went  out  by  water,  we  would  show 
two  lanthorns  in  the  north  church  steeple  ;  and  if  by  land,  one,  as  a  signal ;  for 
we  were  apprehensive  it  would  be  difficult  to  cross  the  Charles  river,  or  get  over 
Boston  neck.  I  left  Dr.  Warren,  called  upon  a  friend,  and  desired  him  to  make 
the  signals.  I  then  went  home,  took  my  boots  and  surtout,  went  to  the  north 
part  of  the  town,  where  I  had  kept  a  boat ;  two  friends  rowed  me  across  Charles 
river,  a  little  to  the  eastward  where  the  Somerset  man-of-war  lay.  It  was  then 
voung  flood,  the  ship  was  winding,  and  the  moon  was  rising.  They  landed  me 
on  the  Charlestown  side.  When  I  got  into  town,  I  met  Colonel  Conant,  and 
several  others  ;  they  said  they  had  seen  our  signals.  I  told  them  what  was 
acting,  and  went  to  get  me  a  horse  ;  I.  got  a  horse  of  Deacon  Larkin.  While  the 
horse  was  preparing,  Richard  Devens,  Esq.  who  was  one  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  came  to  me,  and  told  me,  that  he  came  down  the  road  from  Lexington, 
after  sundown,  that  evening ;  that  he  met  ten  British  officers,  all  well  mounted, 
and  armed,  going  up  the  road. 

I  set  off  upon  a  very  good  horse  ;  it  was  then  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  very 
pleasant.  After  I  had  passed  Charlestown  neck,  and  got  nearly  opposite  where 
Mark  was  hung  in  chains,  I  saw  two  men  on  horseback,  under  a  tree.  When  I 
got  near  them,  I  discovered  they  were  British  officers.  One  tried  to  get  ahead  of 
me,  and  the  other  to  take  me.  I  turned  my  horse  very  quick,  and  galloped 
towards  Charlestown  neck,  and  then  pushed  for  the  Medford  road.  The  one  who 
chased  me,  endeavoring  to  cut  me  off,  got  into  a  clay  pond,  near  where  the  new 
tavern  is  now  built.  I  got  clear  of  him,  and  went  through  Medford,  over  the 
bridge,  and  up  to  Menotomy.  In  Medford,  I  awaked  the  Captain  of  the  minute 
men  ;  and  after  that,  1  alarmed  almost  every  house,  till  I  got  to  Lexington.  I 
found  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark's;  I  told  them  my 
errand,  and  inquired  for  Mr.  Dawes  ;  they  said  he  had  not  been  there  ;  I  related 
the  story  of  the  two  officers,  and  supposed  that  he  must  have  been  stopped,  as  he 
ought  to  have  been  there  before  me.  After  I  had  been  there  about  half  an  hour, 
Mr.  Dawes  came  ;  we  refreshed  ourselves,  and  set  off  for  Concord,  to  secure  the 
stores,  &c.  there.  We  were  overtaken  by  a  young  Dr.  Prescot,  whom  we  found 
to  be  a  high  son  of  liberty.  I  told  them  of  the  ten  officers  that  Mr.  Devens  met, 
and  that  it  was  probable  we  might  be  stopped  before  we  got  to  Concord  ;  for  I 
supposed  that  after  night,  they  divided  themselves,  and  that  two  of  them  had 
fixed  themselves  in  such  passages,  as  were  most  likely  to  stop  any  intelligence 
going  to  Concord.  I  likewise  mentioned,  that  we  had  better  alarm  all  the  in- 
habitants till  we  got  to  Concord  ;  the  young  Doctor  much  approved  of  it,  and 
said,  he  would  stop  with  either  of  us,  for  the  people  between  that  and  Con- 
cord knew  him,  and  would  give  the  more  credit  to  what  we  said.  We  had  got 
nearly  half  way  :  Mr.  Dawes  and  the  Doctor  stopped  to  alarm  the  people  of  a 
house  :  I  was  about  one  hundred  rods  ahead,  when  I  saw  two  men,  in  nearly  the 
same  situation  as  those  officers  were,  near  Charlestown.  I  called  for  the  Doctor 
and  Mr.  Dawes  to  come  up;  in  an  instant  I  was  surrounded  by  four; — they  had 
placed  themselves  in  a  straight  road,  that  inclined  each  way  ;  they  had  taken 
down  a  pair  of  bars  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  two  of  them  were  under  a 
tree  in  the  pasture.  The  Doctor  being  foremost,  he  came  up  ;  and  we  tried  to 
get  past  them ;  but  they  being  armed  with  pistols  and  swords,  they  forced  us  into 
the  pasture  ; — the  Doctor  jumped  his  horse  over  a  low  stone  wall,  and  got  to 
Concord.  I  observed  a  wood  at  a  small  distance,  and  made  for  that.  When  I 
got  there,  out  started  six  officers,  on  horseback,  and  ordered  me  to  dismount; — 
one  of  them,  who  appeared  to  have  the  command,  examined  me,  where  I  came 
from,  and  what  my  name  was  ?  I  told  him.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  an  express  ? 
I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  demanded  what  time  I  left  Boston  ?  I  told 
him  ;  and  added,  that  their  troops  had  catched  aground  in  passing  the  river,  and 
that  there  would  be  five  hundred  Americans  there  in  a  short  time,  for  I  had 
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alarmed  the  country  all  the  way  up.  He  immediately  rode  towards  those  who 
stopped  us,  when  all  five  of  them  came  down  upon  a  full  gallop;  one  of  them, 
whom  I  afterwards  found  to  be  a  Major  Mitchel,  of  the  5th  regiment,  clapped  his 
pistol  to  my  head,  called  me  by  name,  and  told  me  he  was  going  to  ask  me  some 
questions,  and  if  I  did  not  give  him  true  answers,  he  would  blow  my  brains  out. 
He  then  asked  me  similar  questions  to  those  above.  He  then  ordered  me  to 
mount  my  horse,  after  searching  me  for  arms.  He  then  ordered  them  to  advance 
and  to  lead  me  in  front.  When  we  got  to  the  road,  they  turned  down  towards 
Lexington.  When  we  had  got  about  one  mile,  the  Major  rode  up  to  the  officer 
that  was  leading  me,  and  told  him  to  give  me  to  the  sergeant.  As  soon  as  he 
took  me,  the  Major  ordered  him,  if  I  attempted  to  run,  or  any  body  insulted  them, 
to  blow  my  brains  out.  We  rode  till  we  got  near  Lexington  meeting-house, 
when  the  militia  fired  a  volley  of  guns,  which  appeared  to  alarm  them  very 
much.  The  Major  inquired  of  me  how  far  it  was  to  Cambridge,  and  if  there 
were  any  other  road  ?  After  some  consultation,  the  Major  rode  up  to  the  Ser- 
geant, and  asked  if  his  horse  was  tired?  He  answered  him,  he  was — (He  was  a 
Sergeant  of  grenadiers,  and  had  a  small  horse) — then,  said  he,  take  that  man's 
horse.  I  dismounted,  and  the  Sergeant  mounted  my  horse,  when  they  all  rode 
towards  Lexington  meeting-house.  I  went  across  the  burying-ground,  and 
some  pastures,  and  came  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark's  house,  where  I  found  Messrs. 
Hancock  and  Adams.  I  told  them  of  my  treatment,  and  they  concluded  to  go 
from  that  house  towards  Woburn.  I  went  with  them,  and  a  Mr.  Lowell,  who 
was  a  clerk  to  Mr.  Hancock.  When  we  got  to  the  house  where  they  intended  to 
stop,  Mr.  Lowell  and  myself  returned  to  Mr.  Clark's,  to  find  what  was  going  on. 
When  we  got  there,  an  elderly  man  came  in ;  he  said  he  had  just  come  from  the 
tavern,  that  a  man  had  come  from  Boston,  who  said  there  were  no  British  troops 
coming.  Mr.  Lowell  and  myself  went  towards  the  tavern,  when  we  met  a  man 
on  a  full  gallop,  who  told  us  the  troops  were  coming  up  the  rocks.  We  after- 
wards met  another,  who  said  they  were  close  by.  Mr.  Lowell  asked  me  to  go  to 
the  tavern  with  him,  to  get  a  trunk  of  papers  belonging  to  Mr.  Hancock.  We 
went  up  chamber  ;  and  while  we  were  getting  the  trunk,  we  saw  the  British 
very  near,  upon  a  full  march.  We  hurried  towards  Mr.  Clark's  house.  In  our 
way,  we  passed  through  the  militia.  There  were  about  fifty.  When  we  had  got 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  meeting-house,  the  British  troops  appeared  on 
both  sides  of  the  meeting-house.  In  their  front  was  an  officer  on  horseback. 
They  made  a  short  halt ;  when  I  sate,  and  heard,  a  gun  fired,  which  appeared  to 
be  a  pistol.  Then  I  could  distinguish  two  guns,  and  then  a  continual  roar  of 
musquetry ;  when  we  made  off  with  the  trunk. 

As  I  have  mentioned  Dr.  Church,  perhaps  it  might  not  be  disagreeable  to  men- 
tion some  matters  of  my  own  knowledge,  respecting  him.  He  appeared  to  be  a 
high  son  of  liberty.  He  frequented  all  the  places  where  they  met,  was  encour- 
aged by  all  the  leaders  of  the  sons  of  liberty,  and  it  appeared  he  was  respected 
by  them,  though  I  knew  that  Dr.  Warren  had  not  the  greatest  affection  for  him. 
He  was  esteemed  a  very  capable  writer,  especially  in  verse ;  and  as  the  whig 
party  needed  every  strength,  they  feared  as  well  as  courted  him.  Though  it 
was  known,  that  some  of  the  liberty  songs,  which  he  composed,  were  parodized 
by  him,  in  favor  of  the  British,  yet  none  dare  charge  him  with  it.  I  was  a  con- 
stant and  critical  observer  of  him,  and  I  must  say,  that  I  never  thought  him  a 
man  of  principle  ;  and  I  doubted  much  in  my  own  mind,  whether  he  was  a  real 
whig.  I  knew  that  he  kept  company  with  a  Capt.  Price,  a  half-pay  British 
officer,  and  that  he  frequently  dined  with  him  and  Robinson,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners. I  know  that  one  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  asked  him  why  he  was 
so  often  with  Robinson  and  Price.  His  answer  was,  that  he  kept  company  with 
them  on  purpose  to  find  out  their  plans.  The  day  after  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
I  met  him  in  Cambridge,  when  he  shew  me  some  blood  on  his  stocking,  which 
he  said  spirted  on  him  from  a  man  who  was  killed  near  him,  as  he  was  urging 
the  militia  on.  I  well  remember,  that  I  argued  with  myself,  if  a  man  will  risque 
his  life  in  a  cause,  he  must  be  a  friend  to  that  cause  ;  and  I  never  suspected  him 
after,  till  he  was  charged  with  being  a  traitor. 

The  same  day  I  met  Dr.  Warren.  He  was  president  of  the  committe  of  safety. 
He  engaged  me  as  a  messenger,  to  do  the  out  of  doors  business  for  that  com- 
mittee ;  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  being  frequently  with  them.  The 
Friday  evening  after,  about  sunset,  I  was  sitting  with  some,  or  near  all  of  that  com- 
mittee, in  their  room,  which  was  at  Mr.  Hastings's  house,  in  Cambridge.  Dr. 
Church,  all  at  once,  started  up — Dr.  Warren,  said  he,  I  am  determined  to  go  into 
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Boston  to-morrow — (it  set  them  all  a  staring) — Dr.  Warren  replied,  Are  you 
serious,  Dr.  Church  ?  they  will  hang  you  if  they  catch  you  in  Boston.  He 
replied,  I  am  serious,  and  am  determined  to  go  at  all  adventures.  After  a  con- 
siderable conversation,  Dr.  Warren  said,  If  you  are  determined,  let  us  make  some 
business  for  you.  They  agreed  that  he  should  go  to  get  medicine  for  their  and 
our  wounded  officers.  He  went  the  next  morning;  and  I  think  he  came  back  on 
Sunday  evening.  After  he  had  told  the  committee  how  things  were,  I  took  him 
aside,  and  inquired  particularly  how  they  treated  him.  He  said,  that  as  soon  as 
he  got  to  their  lines,  on  Boston  neck,  they  made  him  a  prisoner,  and  carried  him 
to  General  Gage,  where  he  was  examined,  and  then  he  was  sent  to  Gould's  bar- 
racks, and  was  not  suffered  to  go  home  but  once.  After  he  was  taken  up,  for 
holding  a  correspondence  with  the  British,  I  came  across  Deacon  Caleb  Davis ; — 
we  entered  into  conversation  about  him  ; — he  told  me,  that  the  morning  Church 
went  into  Boston,  he  (Davis)  received  a  billet  for  General  Gage — (he  then  did 
not  know  that  Church  was  in  town) — when  he  got  to  the  General's  house,  he 
was  told,  the  General  could  not  be  spoke  with,  that  he  was  in  private  with  a  gen- 
tleman ;  that  he  waited  near  half  an  hour,  when  General  Gage  and  Dr.  Church 
came  out  of  a  room,  discoursing  together,  like  persons  who  had  been  long 
acquainted.  He  appeared  to  be  quite  surprised  at  seeing  Deacon  Davis  there  ; 
that  he  (Church)  went  where  he  pleased,  while  in  Boston,  only  a  Major  Caine, 
one  of  Gage's  Aids,  went  with  him.  I  was  told  by  another  person,  whom  I 
could  depend  upon,  that  he  saw  Church  go  into  General  Gage's  house,  at  the 
above  time ;  that  he  got  out  of  the  chaise  and  went  up  the  steps  more  like  a  man 
that  was  acquainted,  than  a  prisoner. 

Some  time  after,  perhaps  a  year  or  two,  I  fell  in  company  with  a  gentleman 
who  studied  with  Church  ;  in  discoursing  about  him,  I  related  what  I  have  men- 
tioned above  ;  he  said,  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  was  in  the  interest  of  the  British  ; 
and  that  it  was  he  who  informed  General  Gage  ;  that  he  knew  for  certain,  that  a 
short  time  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  (for  he  then  lived  with  him,  and  took 
care  of  his  business  and  books,)  he  had  no  money  by  him,  and  was  much  drove 
for  money  ;  that  all  at  once  he  had  several  hundred  new  British  guineas ;  and 
that  he  thought  at  the  time,  where  they  came  from. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  you  a  short  detail  of  some  matters,  of 
which,  perhaps,  no  persons  but  myself  have  documents  or  knowledge.  I  have 
mentioned  some  names  which  you  are  acquainted  with ;  I  wish  you  would  ask 
them,  if  they  can  remember  the  circumstance  I  allude  to. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  every  sentiment  of  esteem, 

your  humble  servant, 

Boston  Jan.  1, 1798.  Paul  Revere. 

After  the  British  evacuated  Boston,  a  regiment  of  artillery  was  raised 
for  the  defence  of  the  State.  In  this  regiment  he  was  appointed  a 
Major,  and  afterwards  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  remained  in  the  ser- 
vice until  the  peace.  During  all  this  period,  he  might  be  said  to  hold 
the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  implements  of  mechanical  trades  in  the 
other,  and  all  of  them  subservient  to  the  great  cause  of  American 
liberty.  Whenever  any  thing  new  or  ingenious  in  the  mechanical  line 
was  wanted  for  the  public  good,  he  was  looked  to  for  the  consummation 
of  the  design.  When  the  British  left  Boston,  they  broke  the  trunnions 
of  the  cannon  at  Castle  William,  (Fort  Independence)  and  Washing- 
ton called  on  Revere  to  render  them  useful — in  which  he  succeeded 
by  means  of  a  newly  contrived  carriage. 

After  the  peace,  he  resumed  his  business  as  a  goldsmith.  Subse- 
quently he  erected  an  air-furnace,  in  which  he  cast  church  bells  and 
brass  cannon.  Soon  after  this  time  a  new  era  commenced  in  ship 
building.  Hitherto  all  vessels  had  been  fastened  with  iron.  It  was 
found  that  copper  sheathing,  which  preserved  the  bottoms  of  vessels  from 
worms,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  destroyed  the  iron  bolts  and 
spikes;  and  copper  bolts  and  spikes  were  at  length  substituted  for  iron. 
This  engaged  his  attention,  and  after  repeated  trials  he  succeeded  in 
vol.  in.  40 
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manufacturing  the  article  to  his  satisfaction.  He  then  erected  exten- 
sive works  at  Canton,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  about  sixteen  miles 
from  Boston,  for  the  rolling  of  copper  as  well  as  for  the  casting  of  brass 
guns  and  bells,  which  business  is  still  continued  by  his  successors — an 
incorporated  company  bearing  his  name. 

Colonel  Revere  was  the  first  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Chari- 
table Mechanic  Association,  which  was  instituted  in  1795 — a  society, 
which  has  embraced  the  principal  mechanics  of  all  professions  in 
Boston,  and  which  is  prominent  among  the  variety  of  benevolent  and 
useful  institutions  which  dignify  and  embellish  the  metropolis  of  Massa- 
chusetts. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  connected  with  many  other 
philanthropic  associations,  in  all  of  which  he  was  a  munificent  and 
useful  member.  By  an  uncommonly  long  life  of  industry  and  econo- 
my, he  had  been  able  to  obtain  a  competency  in  the  way  of  property, 
and  to  educate  a  large  family  of  children,  many  of  whom  are  living  to 
participate  in  one  of  the  purest  and  most  affectionate  gratifications  that 
a  child  can  enjoy — the  contemplation  of  the  character  of  an  upright, 
patriotic  and  virtuous  father. 


HORACE    IN    BOSTON. 

EPODON    OD.    II. 

Beatus  ille  qui  procul  negotiis. 

"  Happy  the  man,  escaped  from  town, 
Who  sits  in  rural  snuggery  down, 

And  takes  to  cultivation." 
Thus  Daniel  Discount  pondering  said, 
And  shook  his  calculating  head 

In  lonely  cogitation. 

"  Oh  !  would  it  were  my  only  care — 
A  turnip  patch  an  acre  square  ; 

A  corn-field  somewhat  wider  ; 
Ten  trees  that  rosy  apples  bring, 
The  large,  for  dumplings  just  the  thing ; 

The  smaller  crabs  for  cider. 

"  My  eye  !  but  't  is  a  glorious  dream  ; — 
A  flock  of  sheep  ; — a  four-ox  team  ; — 

Fit  for  domestic  labors  ; 
A  Byfield  pig ; — a  mongrel  goose  ; 
A  dapple  steed  for  private  use  ; — 

A  donkey  for  my  neighbors. 

"  Within  my  whitewashed  garden  wall 
I  '11  rear  me  kitchen  greens  of  all 

Choice  orders  and  conditions. 
Here  pumpkins  shall  bedeck  the  ground  ;- 
There,  mighty  cabbage  heads,  as  sound 

As  many  a  politician's. 

"  String  beans  I'll  raise,  of  many  a  class  ; 
My  peas  in  flavor  shall  surpass 

All  gormandizing  wishes ; 
And  onions  of  astounding  size 
Start  iron  tears  from  Pluto's  eyes, 

When  served  among  his  dishes. 
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"  And  up  and  down  the  fields  I  '11  stray, 
Where  lambkins  frisk  the  livelong  day, 

And  pigs  and  poultry  squabble  ; 
Or  round  my  barn-yard  sauntering  go, 
To  hear  the  doughty  cockerels  crow, 

And  valiant  turkeys  gobble. 

"  Should  I  aspire  in  fame  to  shine, 
Some  mammoth  squash,  or  pig  of  mine, 

Than  all  his  cousins  wiser, 
May  wide-spread  reputation  win, 
And  form  a  wondrous  "  item"  in 

The  Daily  Advertiser. 

"  And  then  my  dining-room  shall  be 
Under  a  shady  greenwood  tree ; — 

There  o'er  my  pewter  platter, 
While  I  courageously  fall  to, 
The  plaintive  turtle-doves  shall  coo, 

And  bob-o-links  shall  chatter. 

"  Give  me  a  plain  and  frugal  meal ; — 
A  shin  of  beef, — a  loin  of  veal ; 

A  hoe-cake  like  a  squatter's ; 
Some  little  kickshaw  stew  or  fry ; 
A  gooseberry  snap ; — a  pumpkin  pie  ; — 

A  boiled  sheep's  head  and  trotters. 

"  Oh  for  that  dish  to  bumpkins  dear  ! 
Which  suits  all  seasons  of  the  year, 

Calm,  blustering,  bright  or  cloudy  ; 
I  doubt  what  learned  Thebans  call 
The  same,  but  Yankee  natives  all 

Have  christened  it  Pan-Dowdy.* 

"  With  line  and  rod  of  cane-pole  stout, 
I  '11  tickle  many  a  simple  trout, 

Which  all  esteem  a  crack  fish  ; 
Along  the  streamlet's  sunny  side, 
I  '11  lay  me  down  perdue,  yet  wide 

Awake  as  any  blackfish. 

"  Notes,  bills,  deeds,  bonds — I  will  not  scan  ; 
Those  daily  plagues  of  mortal  man 

My  eyes  no  more  shall  light  on. 
All  paltry  pelf  I  now  despise, 
To  bear  away  a  nobler  prize — 

The  best  bull-calf  at  Brighton. 

"  No  whims  of  fashion  I  '11  obey, 
But  dress  in  homespun,  green  or  gray, 

Brown,  yellow,  dun  or  grizzle. 
No  more  Whitmarsh  &  Co.  shall  strait 
Lace  up  these  limbs ;  no  more  this  pate 

Shall  Bogue  &  Dudley  frizzle. 

"  Ah  !  busy  Boston's  bustling  sons  ! 
Beneath  blue-devils,  dust  and  duns, 

Forever  fagged  and  flustered, — 
A  long  adieu  !  and  so  good  bye, 
For  lo  !  I  'm  off — as  said  the  fly, 

When  flitting  from  the  mustard." 

♦This  rnsticai  and  true  Yankee  dish  is  not  now,  we  trow,  often  seen  at  table  in  Boston. 
Should  any  citizen  be  ignorant  of  its  nature,  we  beg  leave  to  inform  him,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Dryasdust,  that  it  is  a  prodigious  apple-pie,  with  a  brown  crust,  baked  in  a  deep  pan-jmde  nomen. 
Crust  and  contents  are  crushed  into  a  chaos  ;  and  when  served  up  cold,  as  the  Doctor  says,  credite 
Pisones,  it  is  fit  for  an  Archduke. 
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Thus  Daniel,  in  poetic  mood, 

Near  State-street  corner,  pondering  stood, 

Of  passers-by  unheedful ; — 
When  lo  !  up  steps  a  needy  knave ; 
Pops  in  his  hand  a  note  to  shave ; — 

Great  premium  for  the  "  needful." 

He  lifts  his  head — he  stirs  his  frame — 
He  scans  the  sum,  and  signer's  name, 

With  gestures  quite  alarming. 
His  air-built  castles  disappear; 
Fifty  per  cent,  for  half  a  year 

Is  fatter  gain  than  farming. 

This,  in  a  trice,  dispelled  the  charm ; 
Daniel  has  never  bought  his  farm, 

Nor  thinks  of  it,  that  I  know. 
And,  gentle  reader,  well  or  ill, 
The  hunks  will  cash  your  paper  still, 

Whene  er  you  lack  the  rhino 


EUROPE.     NO.    II. 


In  our  last  article  on  Europe,  we  dwelt  particularly  on  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  Great-Britain,  giving  our  first  attention  to  her, 
on  account  of  her  past  and  present  preponderance  in  the  political 
balance. 

Let  us  look  next  to  France,  and,  in  comparing  her  power,  resources, 
and  political  influence,  with  those  of  Britain,  we  shall  see,  strongly 
manifested,  the  immense  importance  of  a  wise,  and,  above  all,  an  uni- 
form and  permanent  system  of  government. 

Since  the  development  of  the  riches  and  consequent  influence  of 
Great-Britain,  she  has  not  ceased  for  a  moment  to  shine  with  a  bright 
and  steady  light  among  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  except 
indeed  for  a  season,  that  it  paled  before  the  meteor  blaze  of  France, 
as  she  shot,  comet-like,  along  her  wild  but  brilliant  path  through  glory 
to  ruin. 

The  policy  of  England  has  been  always  selfish,  sometimes  cruel, 
but  ever  uniform  and  prudent ;  the  errors  of  her  government  have 
seldom  been  long  persevered  in  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  privilege  of 
close  scrutiny,  and  free  discussion,  and  perfect  publicity,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  England  have  been  able  to  keep  their  government  from  falling 
into  the  egregious  errors,  which  have  been  committed  and  obstinately 
adhered  to  by  other  cabinets. 

In  France,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  no  such  system ;  the 
government  has  gone  on  in  mal-administration,  and  the  people  never 
had  part  or  lot  in  the  matter,  until  the  weight  of  evil  became  too 
heavy  to  be  borne,  and  then  turning  on  their  drivers  in  wrath,  they 
hurled  them,  with  the  car  of  state,  into  utter  ruin.  They  learned  not, 
however,  wisdom  from  the  struggle,  but  let  others  pick  up  the  reins, 
and  again  bore  the  weight,  until  endurance  became  apparent  folly. 
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With  a  government  like  that  of  England  (bating  its  abuses)  France 
would  be  the  leading  Continental  Power  ;  her  position,  her  resources, 
and  the  nationality  of  her  people,  would  insure  it. 

We  say  the  nationality  of  her  people,  for  on  this  depends  the 
strength  of  a  government ;  and  not  as  modern  politicians  would  have 
it,  on  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  riches  of  the  people. 
Look  at  the  power,  and  the  extent,  and  the  influence  of  France, 

"  When  the  gloom  of  her  glory, 

Arose,  and  o'ershadowed  the  earth  with  her  name  ;" 

when  her  flag  floated  in  triumph  on  every  field,  and  the  anti-chambers 
of  the  Tuilleries  were  filled  with  suppliant  ambassadors  from  every 
court  in  Europe.  Short  as  was  her  enjoyment  of  power  and  glory,  the 
possession  of  it  was  real  and  undisputed  ;  and  it  requires  an  effort  of 
the  mind  now  to  recall  the  extent  of  her  dominion.  Take  a  map,  not 
of  Europe,  but  of  the  world  ;  mark  upon  it  all  the  places  where 
French  arms  triumphed,  and  where  French  influence  swayed,  and 
there  will  be  but  here  and  there  a  spot  exempt. 

Her  flag  streaming  from  the  summit  of  the  Pyramids  startled  sleep- 
ing Africa  into  life  and  into  submission  ;  it  was  bearing  on  through 
Asia  Minor  and  threatening  India  ;  her  daring  eagle,  perched  on  the 
Kremlin  at  Moscow,  saw  his  far  off  fellow  soaring  in  triumph  over  the 
mountains  of  Portugal ;  while,  from  Rome  in  the  south  to  Amsterdam 
in  the  north,  every  dome  had  borne  her  banner,  and  every  capital  held 
out  to  her  its  keys.  Nor  was  it  the  mere  sway  of  conquest ;  for  the 
superiority  conquered  on  the  field  was  preserved  in  the  cabinet ;  and  the 
power  and   influence  of  France   was  felt  in  every  corner  of  the  world. 

One  day,  when  the  haughty  ambassador  of  haughty  Austria  was 
announced  as  being  in  waiting  at  the  cabinet  door  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  the  latter  carelessly  answered,  "  Let  him  wait ;"  and,  in 
those  three  words,  gave  proof  of  the  possession  of  more  power  than 
ever  man  swayed. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  France  owed  her  conquests  and  her  power 
merely  to  Napoleon  ;  for  she  has  shown  repeatedly  that,  when  her  gov- 
ernors will  throw  themselves  upon  the  nationality  of  her  people,  it 
may  become  mighty  among  the  mighty  of  the  earth. 

With  no  people  but  the  French  could  Napoleon  have  effected  the 
tenth  of  what  he  did,  even  with  his  almost  super-human  genius;  but  he 
found  the  materials  at  his  hand,  and  his  master-spirit  worked  them 
into  a  mighty  engine,  which  he  wielded  with  a  giant  strength,  until  he 
had  overturned  every  thing  before  him.  While  Napoleon  trusted  to 
the  French  people,  while  they  considered  him  as  V  homme,  he  was 
irresistible  ;  France  eagerly  poured  forth  her  legions  at  his  beck,  and 
yet  her  population  thinned  not ;  the  bones  of  her  young  men  were 
bleaching  on  every  shore,  yet  their  parents  loved  not  her  chief  the 
less ;  she  squandered  whole  mines  of  money,  yet  her  treasury  was 
never  empty  ;  and  her  manufactures,  her  agriculture,  and  her  general 
interest,  flourished  amid  the  continual  peal  of  war,  and  the  crash  of 
surrounding  thrones. 

But  the  moment  her  chief  left  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  enrolled 
himself  among  the  kings  of  the  earth,  from  that  moment,  they  began 
to  lose  interest  in  his  fate ;  and  when  he  wedded  Austria's  imperial 
daughter,  he  put  away,  not  only  Josephine,  but  his  devoted  bride — the 
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lovely  France,  of  whose  affections  he  was  no  longer  the  adored 
master. 

The  Abbe  de  Pradt  (whose  splendid  essays  we  would  recommend, 
by  the  way,  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  study  European  politics,)  says 
of"  France,  under  the  restored  Bourbons,  "with  a  certain  revenue  of 
seven  hundred  millions  (Francs)  ;  an  increased  produce  of  thirty  mill- 
ions ;  just  rid  of  her  enemies  ;  her  fields  laden  with  rich  harvests ;  an 
abundant  population  ;  an  internal  prosperity,  growing  with  a  giant's 
growth;  a  commerce,  free  to  spread  its  sails  for  every  corner  of  the 
globe  ;  and  amid  all  these  means  of  prosperity  a  perfect  obedience  to 
the  laws  ;  citizens  Jiving  in  brotherly  love  ;  the  roads  free  from  dan- 
ger ;  justice  unimpeded  in  her  works ;  what  can  such  a  country 
fear  1  How  ridiculous  to  talk  of  danger  to  a  crown  which  is  surrounded 
by  such  an  army,  and  upheld  by  the  two  branches  of  legislature,  which 
are  always  ready  to  put  in  motion  all  the  powers  of  the  nation  to  sup- 
port that  throne,  from  whence  flow  the  honors  and  interests  which  the 
citizens  covet !" 

But  the  Abbe  was  mistaken,  as  all  politicians  mistake,  when  they 
measure  the  strength  of  a  government,  or  of  a  country,  by  the  amount 
of  its  riches  and  resources,  or  by  the  degree  of  its  prosperity  ;  and  the 
people  of  France,  turning  upon  their  government  in  their  wrath,  have 
prostrated  the  works  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  hurled  from 
his  throne  a  king,  who  seemed  upheld  by  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
bayonets. 

The  resources  of  France  are  immense,  and  the  patriotism,  the  na- 
tionality of  Frenchmen,  is  so  sincere,  that,  in  such  times  and  under 
such  excitement  as  that  of  the  Republic,  or  under  such  a  leader  as 
Napoleon,  or  in  such  a  cause  as  the  revolution  of  July,  they  are  capa- 
ble, not  only  of  sweeping  every  thing  before  them,  but  of  making  sacri- 
fices and  enduring  sufferings  before  which  other  nations  would  shrink. 

We  talk  of  our  patriotism,  and  devotion  to  our  form  of  government ; 
but  methinks,  if  our  ports  were  closed  by  an  embargo,  and  we  called 
upon  to  support  an  army  of  an  hundred  thousand  men,  it  would  not  be 
many  years,  nor  many  months,  before  some  would  begin  to  cry,  "  Let 
a  king,  or  let  Satan  himself  rule  over  us,  but  let  us  be  delivered  from 
this  load  of  taxes."  A  government  is  strong  or  weak,  according  to  the 
readiness  of  the  people  to  give  to  it  the  sinews  of  war. 

The  French  people  are  among  the  most  intelligent  in  the  world,  and 
though  their  boast  of  being  at  the  head  of  civilization,  is  a  vain  one, 
there  are  many  circumstances  which  seem  to  justify  it.  But  with  all 
their  natural  intelligence,  with  the  help  of  that  continual  blaze  of  light 
which  has  been  pouring  out  from  Paris  over  her  departments,  her 
peasantry  are  exceedingly  deficient  in  acquired  knowledge,  and  far 
behind  those  of  England  in  acquaintance  with,  and  enjoyment  of,  those 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  which  mark  the  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion of  a  people.  There  is  about  the  Frenchman,  however,  of  what- 
ever class,  a  natural  tact,  a  savoir  faire,  which  distinguishes  him  from 
every  other  man.  The  Germans,  the  Dutch,  and  others,  are  infinitely 
better  educated  than  the  French ;  and  in  Prussia,  particularly,  the 
wide  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  the  means  of  public  schools,  makes 
the  people  superior  to  the  French,  as  far  as  acquirements  of  mere 
school  knowledge  goes  ;  but  then  a  Frenchman,  with  all  his  ignorance, 
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is  more  a  man  of  the  world,  than  the  rest  of  them,  and  will  appear  the 
better. 

A  German  will  give  you  a  learned  account  of  a  hat ;  he  will  tell  you 
its  name  in  all  tongues,  the  origin  of  its  use,  the  various  modes  of 
making  it  and  wearing  it  in  different  countries;  yet  for  his  life,  he 
cannot  wear  it  gracefully  on  his  head,  or  take  it  off  without  clawing  it 
with  both  hands  ;  while  the  Frenchman,  who  only  knows  that  his 
chapeau  is  a  chapeau,  handles  it  and  wears  it  as  an  ornament,  and  not 
like  the  German,  as  a  burden. 

This  trivial  comparison  will  explain  much  that  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance in  the  different  character  of  the  different  nations. 

The  French  are  called  the  politest  people  in  the  world,  and  justly, 
too ;  it  is  not,  however,  that  the  French  gentleman  is  more,  or  even  so 
much  a  finished  gentleman  as  the  polished  Englishman ;  but  it  is 
that  every  Frenchman  is  a  gentleman,  and  that  politeness  which  in 
other  countries  is  confined  to  certain  classes,  in  France  extends  down 
to  the  very  canaille.  In  France  one  is  seldom  insulted  ;  but  even  if 
he  is,  there  will  be  dash  of  gentility  in  the  manner  of  doing  even  an 
ungenteel  thing. 

The  French  are  vain,  sensitive,  generous,  fickle,  and  easily  acted 
upon  by  circumstances  ;  and  the  strangely  opposite  opinions  which 
are  held  of  their  courage,  can  only  be  reconciled  by  a  study  of  their 
character ;  for  while  some,  who  have  seen  their  fiery  charges  up  to  the 
mouths  of  blazing  batteries,  hold  them  to  be  the  bravest  of  the  brave ; 
others,  with  good  opportunity  of  observation,  greatly  underrate  their 
courage.  The  single  Frenchman  is  seldom  a  bravo  ;  he  will  not  court 
danger  for  danger's  sake,  nor,  like  the  Turk,  stand  stubbornly  still 
and  be  hacked  to  pieces,  when  he  might  fly  or  yield.  But  he  is  easily 
animated  ;  he  is  full  of  esprit  de  corp  ;  he  loves  his  country — her  glory 
is  his  own  glory ;  and,  when  with  his  regiment  and  cheered  on  by  a 
chief  he  loves,  he  will  raise  his  hurrah,  and  rush  heedless  upon  any 
danger.  But  the  day  is  gone  by  when  physical  courage  or  physical 
force  could  render  a  nation  great ;  a  new  era  has  commenced,  a  new 
career  is  opening  to  greatness,  and  let  us  see  what  are  the  chances  of 
France  for  success  in  the  race. 

She  has  thirty  millions  of  people,  speaking  the  same  tongue,  profess- 
ing the  same  religion,  and  all  devotedly  attached  to  her  welfare  and 
glory ;  she  has  a  rich  soil,  great  internal  resources,  and  a  flourishing 
commerce.  Henry  IV.  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon  have  shown  what 
she  could  do  when  properly  guided  ;  and  the  very  eminence  which  she 
attained  under  the  latter  has  been  the  cause  of  her  degradation  and 
abasement  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  who  can  never  forgive  her 
for  having  made  them  tremble  and  quail  before  her,  and  will  never 
willingly  see  her  great  and  preponderant ;  and,  as  long  as  the  powers 
that  be,  continue  to  be,  France  must  hold  a  secondary  rank  in  Europe. 

When  Napoleon  fell,  France  sunk  in  the  scale  of  importance  ;  her 
population  from  forty-two  millions  (the  census  under  the  empire)  was 
reduced  to  thirty :  her  territory  was  contracted  into  dangerously 
narrow  limits ;  her  capital  was  left  exposed  to  the  north-eastern 
frontier  ;  her  revenue  was  reduced  from  eleven  hundred  millions  to  six 
hundred  ;  and  she  was  loaded  with  a  shameful  tribute  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  those  armies  which  had  conquered  her. 
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But  from  1815  to  1830,  France  enjoyed  uninterrupted  tranquility  ; 
her  domestic  industry  and  foreign  commerce  were  greatly  developed  ; 
and  an  immense  progress  was  made  in  the  spread  of  liberal  ideas. 
The  principles  of  liberty  and  the  manner  of  representation  became 
fully  understood  ;  and  only  an  hour  before  the  signing  of  the  fatal 
ordonnances  of  July,  the  French  people  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  as 
great  a  degree  of  liberty  as  was  desirable;  they  were  slowly  but  surely 
gaining  more  and  more  concessions  from  the  crown,  and  the  best  patriot 
could  not  have  desired  a  sudden  change,  so  certain  was  the  final  ac- 
quirement of  completely  free  institutions.  But  in  a  rash  moment 
Charles  attempted,  by  an  arbitrary  stretch  of  power,  to  wrest  back  from 
the  people  the  privileges  they  had  been  so  long  in  gaining  ;  they  re- 
sisted— he  brought  up  his  armed  force — this  was  crushed — he  was 
exiled,  and  France,  left  without  a  chief,  without  the  shadow  even  of 
authority,  had  free  choice  of  her  future  government. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  that  moment,  the  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  Frenchmen  would  have  been  for  the  establishment  of  a 
federative  republic,  had  they  not  feared  to  bring  down  the  wrath 
of  Europe,  or  to  raise  up  among  themselves  new  Murats  and  Robe- 
spierres ;  the  remembrance  of  the  horrors  of  the  old  revolution  hung, 
nightmare-like,  about  them,  and  they  feared  to  trust  themselves  in  a 
situation  where  the  wildest  passions  might  be  let  loose  ;  and,  listening 
to  prudence  rather  than  inclination,  they  decided  for  royalty  in  the 
person  of  the  head  of  the  younger  branch  of  Bourbons. 

Lafayette  was  mainly  instrumental  in  making  this  arrangement;  he 
had  the  destinies  of  France  in  his  hands ;  he  was  urged  and  intreated 
to  declare  for  the  Republic,  of  which  he  would  have  been  proclaimed 
the  head.  The  old  hero  hesitated — his  judgement  told  him  that  it 
would  be  the  safer  course  for  France  to  declare  for  Louis  Philippe, 
though  his  own  heart  was  for  a  republic  ;  and  when  he  had  conclueleel 
that  his  popidarity*  would  not  suffer,  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  and 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  him  who  has  worn  it  so  ingloriously 
and  so  unworthily. 

Here  was  an  error  in  judgement  of  which  the  old  general  has  lived 
to  be  convinced,  and  of  which  he  has  heartily  repented.  He  did  not 
even  obtain  in  Europe  any  credit  for  the  patriotic  and  disinterested 
part  of  his  motives ;  for  all  the  republicans  and  liberals  deserted  him 
during  a  season  ;  they  said,  "  Behold  the  man  who  has  preached  and 
fought  for  liberty,  who  has  always  declared  himself  an  admirer  of  re- 
publican institutions,  and  a  republican  at  heart,  'and  now,  at  the  only 
moment  of  his  life  when  he  could  have  made  his  country  a  republic, 
he  turns  his  back  on  his  principles,  and  declares  for  royalty." 

Had  Lafayette  been  as  great  as  he  is  good,  had  he  had  but  half  the 
eye  of  a  Napoleon,  he  might  have  foreseen  the  effects  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July  upon  Europe  ;  he  might  have  put  France  at  the  head  of 
an  irresistible  torrent  of  public  feeling,  and  made  her  the  liberator  and 
the  benefactor  of  an  enthralled  Continent. 

Had  France  declared  for  a  republic,  the  other  powers  would,  or 
would  not,  have  marched  upon  her.     If  they  had  been   rash  enough  to 

*  Jefferson,  that  keen  observer  of  human  nature,  said  of  Lafayette— "  The  man  has  a  perfectly 
canine  appetite  for  popularity ;"  and  this  appetite  seems  to  grow  with  what  it  feeds  upon  ;  never  was 
one  so  pampered,  or  less  satiated. 
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have  done  so,  there  would  have  been  a  rush  of  half  a  million  of  French- 
men across  the  frontiers,  their  hearts  burning  with  the  recollections  of 
the  former  conquest  and  degradation  of  their  country,  and  their  nerves 
strung  to  iron  with  the  thought  of  the  glory  to  have  been  gained  in 
such  a  cause  as  that  of  liberty,  and  the  defence  of  their  country.  They 
would  have  been  received  with  open  arms  in  Belgium,  in  Germany,  in 
Poland,  in  Hungary,  and  in  Switzerland  ;  the  flap  of  a  tri-colored  flag 
would  have  aroused  Italy — the  tap  of  a  drum  would  have  awakened 
Spain — the  people  of  England  would  have  cheered  them  on  with  a  cry 
of  Bravo  !  and  every  throne  of  Europe  would  have  shaken,  if  not  fallen, 
before  the  shock  of  the  wild  torrent,  which  would  have  spread  north- 
ward toward  the  strong  hold  of  despotism. 

It  matters  not  that  the  army  was  not  organized, — there  were  the 
men,  and  the  hearts,  and  the  arms  ;  they  were  full  of  fiery  zeal ;  they 
had  the  cheering  sympathy  of  every  people  with  them,  and  a  simulta- 
neous eruption,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  would  have  found  the  govern- 
ments totally  unprepared. 

But  suppose  the  powers  had  not  marched  upon  France,  would  she 
not  then  have  had  all  she  has  now,  when,  after  being  juggled  and  hum- 
bugged into  a  sacrifice  of  every  thing,  even  the  national  honor,  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  the  peace,  she  is  not  yet  sure  of  it  1 

The  great  error,  however,  of  Lafayette,  was  not  in  declaring  for 
Louis  Philippe,  but  in  clinging  so  long  to  him.  The  programme  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  ought  to  have  been  followed  up  by  a  disavowal  of 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  and  its  consequences  ;  the  Rhine  should  have 
been  demanded  as  the  frontier  boundary  of  France ;  the  disgraceful 
conditions  annexed  to  the  treaties  should  have  been  rejected  ;  France 
should  have  spoken  boldly  to  the  other  powers ;  she  should  have  said 
to  them,  "  Do  thus,  and  thus,  or  I  will  stretch  out  over  your  people 
a  wand,  which  shall  raise  a  storm  more  terrible  than  you  have  yet 
known." 

She  should  not  have  gone  to  war  ;  no !  but  she  should  have  dictated 
the  peace,  and  not  have  begged  for  it ;  and  she  should  not  have  per- 
mitted the  storms  in  Belgium,  and  Brunswick,  and  Poland,  and  Italy, 
to  have  passed  over  without  profiting  by  them. 

But  the  powers  frightened  her,  while  they  were  trembling  themselves, 
and  made  her  beg  for  what  they  hardly  dared  to  hope  she  would  accede 
to.  Louis  Philippe  was  in  terror,  and  France,  who  held  in  her  hand 
the  destinies  of  Europe,  was  seen  demeaning  herself  to  the  other 
powers,  humbly  begging  pardon  for  having  made  a  disturbance,  and 
promising  to  keep  quiet,  provided  they  would  allow  her  to  retain  the 
king  she  had  selected. 

Lafayette  then  began  to  waver  ;  he  could  not  go  heart  and  hand  with 
the  king,  yet  he  would  not  abandon  him  ;  and,  thus  fluctuating,  he  lost 
his  popularity  with  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  king.  But  the  old  hero  was  too  much  of  a 
Frenchman  to  hesitate  long,  and  he  soon  declared  to  the  king,  that  his 
feelings  and  his  principles  would  not  allow  him  to  give  even  a  tacit  con- 
sent to  measures  which  were  so  weak,  so  foolish,  so  anti-national,  and 
so  completely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  of  July ; — in  his 
own  words,  he  "  abandoned  the  king." 
vol.  in.  41 
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Since  that  time  his  popularity  has  been  increasing ;  his  candid  avowal 
that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  that  he  knew  his  error,  and  his  recent 
bold  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  have  won  him  back  the 
love  of  all  his  old  partizans;  and  were  it  not  that  this  returning  feeling 
is  accompanied  with  an  idea  that  he  is  becoming  superannuated,  we 
should  say  that  the  measure  of  his  greatness  and  glory  is  not  yet  full, 
that  still  higher  destinies  await  him,  and  that  republican  France 
will  yet  proclaim  him  the  "  Chief  of  her  choice." 

As  we  said,  the  revolution  of  July,  and  its  stupendous  results  in 
Europe,  gave  France  an  opportunity  of  resuming  her  stand  as  a 
leading  power,  and  of  dictating  the  terms  of  their  existence  to 
most  of  the  other  States  ;  and  we  believe  this  will  be  evident  when 
one  considers  that  the  neutrality  at  least  of  England  was  certain  ;  that 
her  government  never  would  have  dared  to  declare  against  the  cause  of 
liberty;  and  that  Russia  was  kept  so  long  at  bay  by  poor  Poland,  not 
only  without  any  help,  but  even  when  she  was  so  shamefully  cheated 
and  persecuted  by  Prussia  and  Austria. 

And  who  could  France  have  feared  but  Russia  or  England?  Would 
Prussia  have  dared  move  a  finger?  Her  Rhine  Provinces  would  have 
declared  for  France  in  a  day,  and  Polish  Prussia  would  have  been 
made  to  arm  in  a  month.  Would  Austria  have  moved  ?  There 
was  Italy,  and  Hungary,  and  Gallicia,  ready  to  secede  from  her,  and 
join  the  cause  of  liberty  at  the  first  call. 

But  the  opportunity  was  lost;  the  pusillanimous  and  avaricious 
Philippe  has  sacrificed  every  thing  to  keep  his  seat  in  peace,  and 
France  must  look  for  a  new  era  and  for  new  events,  before  she  can 
take  the  lead  in  European  politics;  and  we  shall  see  that  there  is  every 
probability  of  such  an  era  soon  commencing,  and  of  such  events  soon 
occurring  ;  but  let  us  first  look  at  the  internal  state  of  France,  and  the 
strength  of  the  present  government. 

Never  was  revolution  less  looked  for  than  that  of  July;  and  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  perpetrators  of  it,  at  their  own  success,  could  only 
have  been  equalled  by  that  of  Charles  X.  at  finding  himself  shut  out  of 
the  Tuilleries,  or  of  Philippe  on  being  ushered  into  it. 

No  party  was  prepared  for  the  event,  and  none  rallied  quick  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  We  recollect  the  embarrassment  of  General 
Gerard  and  others,  when  they  came  out  with  their  uniforms  on  the 
third  day,  and  joined  the  victorious  people ;  on  being  pressed  to  cry 
Vive  la  Republique,  they  parried  it,  and  avoided  compromising  them- 
selves by  shouting,  "  Vive  la  Charte." 

The  cries  of  Vive  Napoleon  deux  were  few  and  faint,  except  when 
the  people  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Column  of  the  Place  Vendome,  or 
some  other  monument  of  the  glory  of  "  The  Man." 

But  no  one  thought  of  Louis  Philippe,  and,  when  they  finally  united 
in  his  favor,  it  was  from  a  prudential  regard  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  belief  of  a  paradoxical  and  almost  absurd  doctrine  of  a  "throne 
surrounded  by  republican  institutions."  When  Lafayette  embraced 
Philippe,  on  the  Balcony  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  said,  "  Voila  la 
meilleure  des  republiques,"  the  credulous  people  believed  what  their 
credulous  favorite  asserted. 

Seldom  has  a  monarch  ascended  a  throne  under  more  auspicious 
circumstances ;  seldom  was  one  more  popular,  and  never  had  one  a 
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more  glorious  opportunity  of  wreathing  his  crown  with  imperishable 
laurels,  than  was  presented  to  Louis  Philippe.  How  he  has  neglected 
this  opportunity,  and  degraded  his  country,  and  entirely  lost  his  popu- 
larity, is  evident  to  the  observers  of  the  state  of  France.  By  his  milk- 
and-water  policy,  the  impulse  given  to  the  country  by  the  revolution  of 
July,  has  been  completely  paralyzed,  and  that  great  event 
"  Stat  nominis  umbra." 

He  is  now  popular  with  no  party  but  the  immediate  dependants  on 
government ;  and  all  that  keeps  him  on  the  throne  is  the  subdivision  of 
parties,  which  prevents  any  one  from  gaining  the  ascendency. 

The  French  are  fickle,  and,  it  is  supposed,  delight  in  political 
changes ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  vast  majority  of  respectable 
bourgeois,  the  class  which  has  now  the  sway,  are  so  fearful  of  any 
change  that  they  prefer  to  bear  the  arbitrary  measures  of  a  govern- 
ment they  dislike,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  anarchy  and  confusion. 
The  often  recurring  disturbances  in  France,  arise  not  merely  from 
fickleness  or  political  discontent,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  they 
were  without  political  views  ;  and  if  the  Carlist  party  has  been  able,  to 
do  so  much  to  embarrass  the  government,  was  it  not  a  certain  proof  of 
the  existence  of  great  causes  of  complaint  1  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that 
continual  revolts  in  a  country  are  solely  the  works  of  foreign  emissaries  ; 
there  must  be  causes  of  complaint,  and  grievances  to  redress.  Let 
emissaries  attempt  to  work  among  our  population,  and  what  would 
they  get  for  their  labor  ? 

When  the  horizon  was  illuminated  every  night  in  England,  by  the 
blazing  of  the  corn-ricks,  it  was  attributed  merely  to  the  wickedness 
of  the  men  engaged,  and  it  was  attempted  to  remedy  the  evil  by  dun- 
geons, and  transportations,  and  gibbets,  without  trying  to  remove  the 
cause  of  the  evil  in  the  discontent  of  the  people.  Let  a  barn  be  burned 
every  night  in  a  week  in  the  United  States,  and  see  how  long  it  will  be 
before  the  population  turns  out  en  masse,  and  finds  the  incendiaries, 
though  they  should  hide  with  the  beasts  of  the  forests.  The  watch- 
word of  the  workmen  of  Lyons,  when  they  revolted,  explains  the  secret 
of  most  of  the  troubles  in  France  ;  they  cried,  "  We  will  have  work  and 
live,  or  we  will  fight  and  die." 

There  is  now  in  France  a  degree  of  misery  which  has  seldom  been 
felt  in  that  country  ;  it  exists  in  all  classes,  from  the  merchant  down  to 
the  porter  ;  and  its  true  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  confidence 
in  the  permanence  of  government.  The  political  atmosphere  is  filled 
with  clouds,  foreboding  a  storm ;  the  people  perceive  it,  and  though 
they  now  and  then  get  a  glimpse  of  blue  sky,  they  never  see  their  hori- 
zon clear.  Consequently,  no  one  will  untie  his  purse-strings  for  more 
than  the  supply  of  his  immediate  wants;  and  the  same  feeling,  existing 
in  the  rest  of  Europe,  re-acts  upon  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country. 
The  expenses  of  the  government  are  enormously  great ;  the  army  which 
robs  the  country  of  several  hundred  thousand  of  its  best  workmen, 
makes  it  support  them  as  drones  ;  the  civil  list  is  higher  than  under  the 
empire  even,  and  there  are  few  departments  where  the  direct  taxation 
does  not  exceed  eighteen  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 

Wages  are  exceedingly  low,  and  every  chief  town  of  a  department  has 
an  immense  number  of  strong,  hearty  men,  whom  it  is  obliged  to  fur- 
nish  with  work  at  ten  sous  per  day,  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
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starving ;  some  towns  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  have  fifteen  hun- 
dred individuals  in  this  condition;  and  these  not  common  paupers,  but 
men  whom  the  pressure  of  the  times  has  deprived  of  employment  and 
reduced  to  want.  Where  there  is  great  political  discontent  it  requires 
but  physical  want  to  create  disturbances,  and  it  is  this  want  which  has 
caused  them  in  France.  Frenchmen  are  tired  of  political  changes, 
they  dread  anarchy,  and  it  is  much  to  their  credit  that  they  have 
refrained  from  excesses  when  they  had  the  power  in  their  hands.  The 
fact  is,  the  people  have  improved  more  rapidly  within  the  last  twenty 
years  than  could  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not  visited  them. 
Compare  the  conduct  of  the  mob  who  rushed  through  the  magnificent 
gallery  of  the  Louvre  in  July,  and  wrote  on  the  walls,  "  respect  aux 
chefs  d'oeuvres  d'  art,"  with  that  of  the  howling  mass  of  human  brutes 
who  brought  the  unfortunate  Louis  a  prisoner  into  Paris,  and  you  would 
not  believe  them  to  have  been  of  the  same  race. 

There  is  nothing  like  times  of  tumult  and  revolution  to  brighten  the 
faculties  of  a  nation  ;  for,  by  putting  all  its  thinking  power  into  intense- 
ly interesting  action,  it  forces  men  to  think  of  and  learn  a  thousand 
things,  about  which  they  never  would  have  troubled  themselves  in  a 
state  of  peace  and  security.  And  France  has  been  so  constantly  on 
the  qui  vive,  for  the  last  forty  years,  that  her  people  have  learned  most 
useful  lessons.  The  very  fear,  which  they  themselves  entertain  of  a 
repetition  of  the  horrors  of  the  old  revolution,  is  a  good  guaranty 
against  their  recurrence ;  and  their  rapid  improvement  in  an  under- 
standing of  the  duties  of  electors  is  preparing  them  to  perform  their 
duty  as  republicans,  when  the  course  of  events  shall  bring  about  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  present  workings  of  the  European  political 
cauldron. 

France  is  at  heart  republican  ;  every  man,  less  than  forty  years  of 
age,  has  a. penchant  for  republicanism,  and  is  fully  convinced  that,  when 
admissible,  it  is  the  best  form  of  government. 

The  Bonapartists  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  earth ;  and  even 
were  it  possible  for  their  chief  to  return  from  the  shades,  or  his  son  to 
seize  his  mantle,  he  would  find  the  majority  of  electors  firmly  resolved 
never  to  support  a  despotism  like  his  ;  they  will  not  be  yoked  like 
horses,  to  draw  any  car,  though  it  were  the  car  of  victory  and  glory. 

The  Carlists,  or  Henry  Fifth-ists,  are  few,  and  would  be  fewer  still, 
were  it  not  for  the  great  dislike  to  Louis  Philippe ;  they  consist,  how- 
ever, of  the  old  and  uninfluential,  and  will  soon  be  without  influence, 
unless  put  into  power  by  a  crusade  of  the  allies  against  liberty. 

The  other  parties  are  not  worth  consideration,  and  the  temporary 
success  of  either  of  those  we  have  named  depends  upon  events  beyond 
their  own  control,  and  independent  of  their  own  efforts.  There  is, 
however,  one  thing  which  we  consider  inevitable— Lthe  final  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  in  France  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  it  can  be  shown 
from  the  continual  tendency  of  political  events,  every  one  of  which 
is  making  it  more  and  more  feasible,  and  more  and  more  desirable. 

Louis  Philippe  has  not  energy  and  character  enough  to  make  a 
manly  or  kingly  resistance  to  the  spread  of  liberal  principles  ;  but  he 
has  held  bach  with  all  his  might,  and  never  ceded  any  thing  but 
through  the  fear  of  having  it  wrested  from  him.  Notwithstanding  his 
opposition,  however,  great  advances    have   been    made,  and  several 
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severe  blows  have  been  given  to  the  rotten  old  system.  The  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  peerage  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these,  and 
may  be  considered  as  preparatory  to  the  complete  annihilation  of  the 
whole  peerage.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  ten  years  the  Chamber 
will  not  exist,  even  though  the  present  system  should  continue.  It  is 
now  universally  understood  in  France,  that  a  man  can  no  more  be  born 
a  legislator  than  he  can  be  born  a  lawyer  or  a  physician ;  and  that  it  is 
absurd  to  confine  the  choice  of  legislators  to  any  one  class  of  men  ;  and 
the  time  is  gone  by  when  any  thing,  which  the  whole  people  condemn 
as  absurd  in  theory,  can  long  be  continued  in  practice. 

The  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  was  another  important  ad- 
vance, made  in  the  siege  of  the  strong  hold  of  despotism  ;  an  advance, 
which,  while  it  brought  the  assailants  nearer  the  point  to  be  won,  in- 
creased their  ranks  from  eighty  to  two  hundred  thousand  voters.  It  is 
only  preparatory,  however,  to  others,  for  Frenchmen  will  not  long  en- 
dure that  a  man  shall  pay  forty  dollars  direct  taxation,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  vote  for  his  own  representative  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ; 
or  that  he  and  his  neighbors  may  not  elect  the  most  distinguished,  and 
learned,  and  patriotic  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  the  Chamber,  unless 
that  citizen  pays  one  hundred  dollars  of  direct  taxes.  They  may  not 
indeed  call  for  universal  suffrage,  but  they  will  ere  long  demand  that 
every  citizen,  who  has  his  hearth  and  his  household  goods,  the  Penates  of 
his  affections,  at  stake  on  the  public  weal,  (the  misnamed  potwollopers  of 
England)  should  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  guardians  of  the  state. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  forbearance  of  the  French  people  with  the 
illiberal  and  anti-national  policy  of  a  king,  the  creature  of  their  own 
creation,  that  they  have  made  great  advances  in  political  prudence ; 
and,  from  their  steady  adherence  to  the  constitutional  measures  for 
preserving  and  extending  their  own  rights,  that  they  have  made  like 
advances  in  political  wisdom  and  reflecting  patriotism  ;  they  have  borne 
what  they  would  not  have  borne  forty  years  ago,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  public  peace  ;  and  they  have  done  what  they  would  not  then  have 
known  how  to  have  done,  to  acquire  and  secure  abstract  but  important 
rights.  They  are  every  day  approaching  that  state  of  political  sound- 
ness which  will  capacitate  them  for  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  free- 
men, and  that  political  discernment  which  will  enable  them  to  guard 
those  rights  from  usurpers.  If  France  should  continue  for  years  in  her 
present  state  of  political  uneasiness  and  anxiety,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
eventually  disadvantageous  to  her  as  a  nation,  for  she  is  undergoing 
the  best  of  political  training,  in  the  best  of  schools,  viz.  a  season  of 
uncertainty  about  the  present,  and  of  anxiety  about  the  future.  As 
long  as  the  future  condition  of  a  country  is  uncertain,  so  long  will  the 
thoughts  and  the  energies  of  patriots  be  directed  to  the  consideration 
of  it,  and  so  long  will  the  public  mind  be  eagerly  seeking  for  political 
light,  and  discussing  the  advantages  of  various  systems  ;  but  let  things 
once  settle  down  into  a  state  of  certainty,  let  men  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  destinies  of  their  country  are  fixed,  for  a  century,  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  efforts  of  their  own,  and  they  will  relapse  into  politi- 
cal indifference ;  and  indifference  to  any  subject  inevitably  begets 
ignorance  of  it. 

Let  France  become  politically  wise,  and  she  must  become  politically 
great.     We  have  seen  what  immense  resources  she  has  in  the  great 
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nationality  of  her  people ;  we  have  seen  to  what  a  height  of  power  and 
glory  she  has  been  raised  when  these  resources  were  called  out  by  that 
nationality ;  and  we  may  see,  in  the  present  and  future  condition  of 
Europe,  how  important  a  part  she  will  be  called  to  act. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  Europe  is  on  the  eve  of  great  events, 
and  important  changes ;  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  us  form  to 
ourselves  an  adequate  idea  of  the  momentous  consequences  of  that  strug- 
gle, of  whose  commencement  the  very  next  ship  may  possibly  bring  us 
news.  Could  we  crowd  all  the  important  events  of  history  into  one 
great  question,  it  would  hardly  be  so  interesting  to  individual  man  in 
Europe,  or  so  influential  on  the  future  destinies  of  the  human  race,  as 
the  mighty  one  now  at  stake  ;  it  is  a  question,  on  the  decision  of  which 
depends  not  alone  the  condition  of  the  Frenchman,  the  Spaniard,  the 
Italian,  or  the  German  ;  not  alone  the  interests  of  the  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions of  Europe,  but  of  the  thousands  of  millions  of  the  habitable  globe; 
not  the  condition  of  mankind,  for  our  short  day  alone,  but  during  the 
long  ages  of  futurity. 

Yes  !  the  first  gun  fired  in  France,  the  first  sword  drawn  in  Germa- 
ny, may  be  the  signal  for  a  struggle,  on  the  issue  of  which  will  depend 
the  future  condition  of  the  Laplander  and  the  Hottentot,  of  the  Malay 
and  the  Zealander,  and  of  the  myriads  who  inhabit  the  wide  space  be- 
tween them. 

It  is  of  mighty  moment,  indeed,  whether  Europe  shall  continue  to 
groan  under  the  load  of  standing  armies,  whose  numbers  are  to  be 
stated  only  by  millions  of  men  ;  and  the  burden  of  standing  debts,  which 
can  be  counted  only  by  tens  of  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  ;  but  it 
is  of  mightier  moment  still,  to  decide  whether  the  strength  and  resour- 
ces of  each  country  are  to  be  seized  upon  by  governments,  who  hold 
the  advancement  of  the  people  in  knowledge  and  civilization  and  po- 
litical well-being  to  be  incompatible  with  their  own  stability — govern- 
ments, whose  armies  are  supported,  and  whose  revenues  are  raised,  not 
with  a  view  to  the  good  of  the  people,  but  to  the  security  and  power  of 
the  throne. 

Such,  we  say,  are  the  great  questions  at  issue  in  the  coming  struggles 
in  Europe  ;  and  whether  the  powers  that  be  shall  act  wisely  and  hold 
back  the  rights  of  the  people  only  as  long  as  the  progress  of  liberalism 
will  allow  them  to  do  it  in  safety  to  themselves  ;  or  whether  they  will 
boldly  unfurl  the  flag  of  despotism,  and  commence  a  crusade  against  free- 
dom ;  France  is  destined,  in  either  case,  to  exercise  an  immense  influ- 
ence in  the  struggle. 

We  could  wish  for  her  years  of  peace  and  prosperity,  that  she  might 
gather  more  strength  for  the  contest ;  and  it  might  be  better  for  Europe 
that  it  were  delayed  if  the  powers  were  not  pursuing  a  system  so  dan- 
gerous, because  so  able — they  remained  quiet  while  the  enthusiasm 
kindled  by  the  Revolution  of  July  was  burning  in  every  bosom ;  but 
they  have  been  improving  every  moment  since  that  event,  to  throw  dis- 
credit upon  it ;  and  now  that  the  evil  position,  into  which  the  abuse  of 
that  revolution  seems  to  have  thrown  France,  is  apparent  to  Europe  ;  now 
that  the  Frenchman  is  quiet,  and  the  Italian  despairing,  and  the  Ger- 
man is  discouraged,  and  the  Pole  is  bleeding  and  bound, — now  they 
are  coming  out  with  their  infamous  attempts  to  arrest  the  march  of 
lafiind. 
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When  the  struggle  shall  commence,  be  the  first  sword  drawn  in 
Germany,  or  elsewhere,  France  will  not  belong  in  putting  herself  at 
the  head  of  that  great  European  party,  of  which,  as  she  was  the  founder, 
so  she  has  long  been  morally  the  leader :  and  if  those  who  manage  her 
destinies  shall  be  adequate  to  their  high  post,  we  shall  witness  her 
triumphant  progress  to  the  attainment  of  the  first  rank  in  the  future 
order  of  states. 

About  the  final  issue  of  the  coming  contest  between  the  two  great 
principles  which  divide  Europe,  we  have  little  doubt ;  for  as  surely  as 
water  runneth  downward,  or  flame  riseth  upward,  so  surely  shall  the 
light  of  truth  disseminate  itself;  but  we  have  misgivings  and  fears 
about  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  about  the  apparent  cause  of  the 
strife — the  battle-cry  of  the  parties.  If  the  monarchs  can  force  the  lib- 
erals of  France  or  Germany  to  a  pitched  battle  for  some  point  of  sec- 
ondary importance,  or  in  some  cause  not  generally  interesting  and 
popular,  they  will  beat  them  ;  but  God  grant  that  their  hearts  may  be 
hardened,  and  their  understandings  darkened,  and  some  stroke  like  the 
mad  ordonnances  of  Charles  the  Tenth  be  attempted,  and  then  shall  we 
see  one  wide  and  general  resistance ;  then  will  kingdom  cry  aloud  to 
far-off  kingdom,  and  people  echo  back  the  rallying  word  of  people, 
and  nation  stretch  out  the  helping  hand  to  nation  ;  and  then  shall  the 
Holy  Alliance  of  men  be  formed  against  the  unholy  league  of  kings — 
and  if  God  prosper  the  right,  the  earth  shall  be  rid  of  its  oppressors. 


DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN    A    COFFIN    AND    A    DIAMOND    RING,    ON    THE    FINGER   OF    A    CORPSE. 

Coffin.     Bright  diamond  !  though  half  hid 

By  the  darkness  of  my  lid, 

I  see  thee  sparkle  through  the  gloom. 

Fair  inmate  of  a  noxious  tomb, 

Say,  wherefore  hast  thou  met  so  sad  a  doom  ? 

Diamond.     I  am  a  thing  of  earth ; 

Darkness  gave  me  birth  ; 

For  ages  I  lay  shining, 

Undisturbed,  and  ne'er  repining, 

Midst  heaps  of  undistinguished  stones, 

Nor  knew  that  I  was  fair, 

Till  carried  into  upper  air 

By  swarthy  men,  who  toiled  with  sighs  and  groans, 

And  joyed  to  see  me  sparkling  there.  „ 

Now,  on  Beauty's  finger, 

Here  I  fondly  linger, 

And  when  she  turns  to  "dust, 

As  earth-born  beings  must, 

Still  shall  I  glitter  on  without  decay  or  rust. 

But  thou,  who  once  hast  stood 

The  monarch  of  the  wood, 

Unscathed  by  summer  lightning,  unharmed  by  winter  flood, 

Say,  wherefore  art  thou  here  ? 

Coffin.     To  guard  the  ashes  of  the  fair  and  good. 
Methought  thou  wert  a  tear, 
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Or  drop  of  morning  dew, 

Like  those  which  gleamed  on  flowers  that  grew 

Beneath  my  verdant  shade, 

Which  peasant  girl  and  village  maid 

Would  cull,  their  waving  locks  to  braid. 

Diamond.     The  night  is  long,  the  vault  is  cold  ; 

Say,  hast  thou  no  story  old, 

To  while  away  the  lonely  hours, 

Which  we  must  now  together  pass, 

Of  maiden,  in  her  leafy  bowers, 

Whose  eyes  like  her's  now  dim, — alas ! 

Ev'n  while  I  speak,  the  finger  grows  so  small 

And  shrunk,  that  from  her  mouldering  hand  I  fall. 

Coffin.     See  !  the  moon  shines  cold  and  clear 
-»         Through  the  coffin-chinks  ; — how  drear 
These  dismal  charnel- vaults  appear  ! 
Sunk  and  pale  is  Beauty's  brow  ; 
The  eye  once  bright  is  joyless  now  ; 
The  reptiles  twine  their  lengthening  fold 
O'er  her  locks  of  waving  gold — 
Ah  me  !  each  fair  and  fairy  tress 
Which  I  have  seen  her  love  caress  ! 

Diamond.     And  was  it  then  beneath  thy  shade 
That  Julia  and  her  Edward  strayed  ? 
Art  thou  the  dark  majestic  Yew 
Where  these  lovers  fond  and  true, 

Coffin.     Beneath  my  shade  her  childhood  grew  ; 
I  was  their  trysting-tree — and  now  her  grave. 
But  art>thou,  then,  that  pledge  he  gave 
When  leaving  her  to  tempt  the  wave, 
Bright  Diamond  !  and  when  he  took 
Thee  from  his  finger,  what  a  look 
Of  speechless  tenderness  on  her  he  cast ! 
That  look — that  fond  embrace — it  was  the  last ! 

Diamond.     Methinks  I  see  them  now — 

He  kissed  her  pale  cold  brow, 

And  then  he  fled.     Ay,  I  remember  well, 

Her  hair  was  heavy  with  the  dew  that  fell 

From  off  thy  branches — then  the  storm 

Pierced  through  thy  leaves,  and  drenched  her  senseless  form. 

At  morn  she  wandered  forth,  all  wan  and  pale, 

And  then  her  tears  and  kisses  fell  like  hail 

Upon  me — as  the  pledge  of  him 

For  whom  she  wept,  until  her  eyes  grew  dim. 

Fair  Julia '.  and  is  it  meet 

That  thou  art  in  thy  winding-sheet, 

A  heap  of  senseless  clay, 

Whilst  he,  whom  thou  hast  loved,  is  far  away  ? 

Coffin.     Hark  ! 

Through  the  chapel  cold  and  dark 

I  hear  the  sound  of  coming  feet. 

Diamond.     Rejoice  ! 
It  is  her  lover's  voice. 

Coffin.     He  comes  !  his  sighs  and -groans 
Echo  through  the  vaulted  stones. 
Stretch'd  along  the  coffin-lid 
Where  his  Julia's  form  is  hid, 
He  lies. 
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Diamond.    And  now  they  carry  him  away 
To  upper  air. 

Coffin.     Alas  !  the  light  of  day 
"Will  soon  be  darkened  to  his  eyes ; 
I  know  it  by  the  broken  sighs 
That  heaved  from  out  his  inmost  soul. 

Diamond.     List !  't  is  the  toll 

Of  the  midnight  bell— hark  to  its  chime  ! 

Midnight  again — we  take  no  note  of  time, 

While  here  we  lie, 

Till  time  shall  be  lost  in  eternity. 

Now  the  requiem,  slowly  pealing, 

Torches  glance,  the  vault  revealing. 

Coffin.     Lo  !  another  guest  they  bring 

For  the  reptile's  banqueting. 

Listen  to  the  words  they  sing : 

"  One  tomb  the  lovers'  ashes  shall  inclose, 

They  loved  in  life,  in  death  they  shall  repose 

Together." 

Diamond.     And  now  no  stormy  weather 
Shall  drive  from  thy  protecting  shade, 
This  fond  youth  and  tender  maid. 
Now  they  are  together  laid, — 
Fallen  monarch  of  the  grove  ! 

Coffin.     Emblem  of  undying  love  ! 

Diamond  bright ! 

How  fair  thou  seemest, 

Like  a  star  in  dusky  night, 

As  through  the  dark  thou  gleamest, 

Turning  the  gloomy  sepulchre  to  light ! 

Diamond.     Happier  here,  a  prouder  gem, 

Than  glistening  on  the  diadem, 

Of  Eastern  queen — 

And  thou — dost  thou  regret  the  forest  green  ? 

Coffin.     I  was  their  trysting-tree — behold  me  now  their  grave — 

I  proudly  hold  the  ashes  of  the  fair  and  brave.  E.  T.  F. 


COMMENCEMENT. 


This  holiday  of  our  colleges  having  just  passed,  we  cannot  forbear 
dwelling  a  moment  upon  the  interesting  associations  and  emotions 
which  its  return  is  calculated  to  awaken.  These  are  peculiar,  and 
often  almost  indescribable.  They  do  not  partake  of  the  national 
character  of  some  or  the  domestic  character  of  others  of  our  few  days 
of  relaxation  from  the  pursuits  of  life.  And,  although  our  seminaries 
of  learning  are  so  intimately  connected  with  our  national  respectability 
and  prosperity,  as  being  the  nurseries  of  the  future  men  upon  whom 
these  are  to  depend,  that  no  one  can  feel  indifferent  on  an  occasion, 
when  so  many  young  men  leave  the  pupilage  of  academic  halls,  to  go 
into  the  world,  and  to  take  their  places  in  the  arena  of  life  ;  yet  it  is  to 
him  who  has  himself  gone  out  from  one  of  these  seminaries,  with  the 
fresh  hopes  and  spirit  of  youth,  and  who  returns  to  visit  his  alma 
vol.  m.  42 
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mater  with  the  experience  of  years  upon  his  head,  that  Commence- 
ments have  an  interest,  that  it  is  easier  to  feel  than  describe. 

The  associations  awakened  in  such  minds  are  mingled  with  pleasure 
and  pain.  It  is  painfully  pleasant  to  visit  scenes  of  former  happiness, 
and  be  conscious  that  we  can  never  enjoy  them  again.  The  heart 
will  throb  when  the  eye  gazes  on  familiar  and  long-cherished  objects 
which  are  consecrated  by  early  joys,  when  we  see  around  these 
objects  the  strange  changes  that  time  brings  over  all  things,  and  find 
these  spots  profaned,  as  it  were,  by  the  foot  of  the  stranger,  that  heeds 
not  our  emotions  when  we  come  to  what  was  once  our  hearts'  home,  and 
find  but  an  echo  to  respond  to  our  greeting.  There  are  few  moments 
in  this  dull  journey  of  life  more  sacred  than  those  when  long-severed 
friends  meet  and  recall  the  feelings  that  bound  them  together  in  former 
days  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  pang  which  the  tongue  cannot  utter,  awakened 
in  the  breast  of  a  class-mate,  by  the  bleached  locks  and  the  tottering 
step  of  age,  or  even  the  manly  vigor  of  middle  life,  which  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  young,  elastic  form  of  one,  with  whom  he  has  recently 
parted,  on  the  threshold  of  that  world,  on  whose  stage  they  have 
been  performing  their  parts. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  one  ever  revisited  the  scenes  of  his 
college  life,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  on  Commencement  Day,  without 
many  if  not  all  the  associations  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

Nor  are  the  reflections  of  an  ingenuous  mind  scarcely  less  painfully 
interesting,  when  they  reach  beyond  its  own  emotions,  and  rest  upon 
the  future  destinies  of  the  principal  actors  on  these  occasions — the 
young  men  who  are  leaving  college  with  the  high  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations peculiar  to  their  period  of  life.  The  memory  irresistibly  goes 
back  to  the  day  when  we  ourselves  bid  adieu  to  collegiate  restraints 
and  discipline.  We  recall  the  hopes  which  we  then  cherished,  the 
promises  that  awaited  us  in  our  career,  the  bright  sun  that  was  over 
us,  and  the  brilliant  flowers  that  decked  our  pathway,  and  a  spirit  like 
that  of  prophecy  comes  over  us.  We  read  in  our  own  fates  the 
destiny  of  the  light-hearted  young  man  before  us  ;  we  see  the  cloud 
gathering,  which  is  to  obscure  the  bright  heaven  above  him,  we  feel 
for  him  the  chilling  frost  that  is  to  nip  the  fair  flowers  around  him, 
and  we  see  his  brow  overcast,  and  his  heart  sinking  at  the  fading 
away  of  his  fondest  hopes,  and  the  crushing  of  his  noblest  aspirations. 
We  see  him  living  in  a  fancied  world  of  his  own  creation,  and  mourn 
to  think  how  soon  this  frost-work  of  the  imagination  will  dissolve,  how 
soon  he  must  encounter  the  rough  passages  of  life  that  are  now  hid 
from  his  vision,  and  grapple  with  difficulties  where  he  least  expects 
them. 

There  is  an  influence  in  these  holidays,  which  does  not  exhaust 
itself  in  the  individual  recollections  and  associations  which  they  thus 
awaken,  and  which  gives  them  a  decided  importance  in  regulating  our 
national  character.  The  incentives  which  are  offered  to  the  student 
to  deserve  and  win  the  honors  and  applause,  which  merit,  on  these 
occasions,  is  sure  to  command,  have  no  small  influence  upon  his  habits 
of  industry  and  application  during  his  college  life,  and  these  lay  the 
foundation  for  his  future  usefulness  and  respectability.  We  will  not 
stop  to  discuss  the  question,  how  far  competition  is  a  proper  means  of 
promoting  application  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student ;  but  while 
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we  are  constituted  as  we  are,  we  should  regret  to  see  collegiate  honors 
and  rewards  discontinued,  or  the  approbation  of  the  most  intelligent 
portion  of  the  community  cease  to  excite  a  laudable  emulation  in  the 
minds  of  the  young. 

But  it  is  not  alone  upon  the  students  of  our  colleges  that  these 
annual  holidays  possess  a  salutary  influence.  Few  are  so  obtuse  as 
not  to  be  affected  by  associations,  which  they  are  calculated  to  awaken. 
Who,  for  instance,  can  visit  the  venerable  seat  of  our  University,  on  a 
commencement  day,  without  recalling  the  names  and  virtues  of  those 
worthies,  who  have  illustrated  that  institution,  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  and  their  country.  Who  can  be  unmindful  that  men,  whose 
names  they  have  learned  to  reverence,  once  started  from  the  same 
goal,  and  were  actuated  by  the  same  hopes  and  the  same  impulses  as 
those  who  are  now  about  to  go  out  into  the  world?  and  who  can  fail 
thereby  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  institutions  of  a  country,  which 
open  to  genius  and  industry  a  sure  avenue  to  distinction,  however 
humble  their  origin  or  feeble  its  patronage. 

These  holidays  are,  moreover,  calculated  to  produce  a  more  imme- 
diate and  salutary  effect  upon  the  literature  and  literary  men  of  our 
country,  than  even  upon  the  general  mass  of  the  community;  and,  if 
they  were  more  generally  resorted  to,  the  effect  would  be  more  obvi- 
ously felt.  The  truth  is,  there  is  little,  if  any,  of  what  may  be  called 
literary  spirit,  diffused  in  the  community.  There  is  far  too  little  of 
that  esprit  de  corps,  which  ought  to  distinguish  our  literary  and  scien- 
tific men.  They  are  all  too  much  engaged  in  the  business  and  politics 
and  controversies  of  the  day,  to  have  time  to  cherish  this  feeling,  or  to 
have  opportunities  to  indulge  it.  In  the  strife  of  contending  parties, 
in  the  prosecution  of  rival  or  uncongenial  pursuits,  they  forget  that 
there  is  a  republic  of  letters,  of  which  they  ought  to  claim  and  exer- 
cise the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  and  something  is  wanted  to  draw  them 
away  from  the  jarring  and  absorbing  scenes  of  the  world's  business, 
to  the  quiet  walks  of  literature,  or  the  peaceful  and  soothing  pursuits 
of  science.  They  want  the  sympathy  of  kindred  souls,  to  draw  them 
hither.  It  requires  more  than  the  ordinary  effort  of  human  judge- 
ment to  withdraw  from  that  in  which  all  around  us  are  engaged  as  the 
chief  good,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  occasions  in  our  country,  where 
the  kindred  sympathies  of  literary  men  can  be  awakened  or  revived,  if 
they  be  not  the  literary  festivals  of  our  colleges.  If  they  would  come 
together  there  more  generally  than  they  now  do,  society  would  feel  its 
effect  in  a  most  sensible  degree.  They  would  forget,  for  the  time 
being,  the  animosities  of  political  or  polemical  strife.  Like  the  citi- 
zens of  Greece,  at  their  games,  they  would  come  together  in  peace 
and  as  friends  ;  and  part,  better  men,  better  citizens,  and  better 
Christians.  We  all  know  how  much  the  public  feeling  is  controled  by 
the  often  silent  influence  of  our  literary  men  through  the  press  and 
popular  assemblies,  and  if,  by  any  means,  the  asperities  of  feeling 
which  are  now  too  often  allowed  to  escape  in  the  disputes  and  dis- 
cussions in  which  such  men  engage,  could  be  softened  down  or  oblit- 
erated, we  repeat,  society  would  feel  its  effect  most  sensibly  in  all  its 
relations. 

Literary  men  owe  a  duty  to  themselves  on  this  subject,  which  they 
can  easily  appreciate  upon  a  moment's  reflection ;  but  they  owe  a  duty 
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to  their  country  in  relation  to  it,  which  they  should  never  disregard, 
though  it  may  not  be  so  obvious  to  the  mind. 

To  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims,  we  need  not  say,  that  our  sys- 
tem of  government,  our  happiness  as  men,  and  our  prosperity  as  a 
nation,  is  based  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  Nor  need  we 
labor  to  show  how  far  this  depends  upon  the  condition  of  our  schools 
and  colleges.  But  in  this  country,  every  thing  is  controled  by  public 
sentiment.  If  this  becomes  mis-directed,  consequences  the  most  dis- 
astrous may  ensue,  and,  if  we  might  allude  to  the  present  administra- 
tion of  our  government,  we  might  add,  have  ensued  already.  Some- 
thing more  is  necessary  in  order  to  any  institution  of  society  having  its 
proper  influence  here,  than  that  it  should  be  good.  To  produce  its 
desired  effect,  it  requires  the  aid  and  support  of  the  public  will  in  its 
favor.  In  many  of  our  towns,  our  system  of  common  schools,  the 
most  perfect  of  any  that  has  ever  yet  been  devised,  is  almost  inoper- 
ative, because  the  public  attention  is  not  properly  awakened  to  the 
subject.  And  so  it  would  be  with  our  colleges,  if  their  friends  were 
to  cease  to  manifest  an  interest  in  their  prosperity.  Fashion,  in  our 
country,  holds  too  sovereign  a  sway  over  the  destinies  of  the  nation, 
and  nothing  would  sooner  or  more  effectually  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
prosperity  of  an  institution,  than  to  let  it  sink  into  disregard.  If, 
therefore,  we  would  have  our  colleges  what  they  ought  to  be,  they 
should  not  only  be  properly  endowed,  but  no  friend  of  literature  should 
treat  them  with  indifference  or  neglect.  They  need  not  only  the 
public  money,  but  the  public  countenance.  Those,  who  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  a  collegiate  education,  should  see  by  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  have  been  thus  educated,  that  they  esteem  these 
institutions  useful  and  valuable.  If,  when  the  collegiate  course  of  a 
class  has  been  completed,  and  they  bring  before  the  public  an  exhi- 
bition of  their  proficiency  in  the  pursuits  of  college  life,  our  literary 
men  manifest  an  indifference  to  the  occasion,  the  public  will  feel  the 
same.  The  people  will  hold  in  less  esteem,  what  those,  best  qualified 
to  judge,  treat  with  neglect ;  and  vain  would  be  the  effort  of  the  man- 
agers of  such  an  institution  to  sustain  it,  with  the  public  sentiment  in 
a  state  of  apathy  towards  it. 

We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  occasion  at  present  for  these 
remarks,  on  account  of  any  want  of  interest  manifested  towards  our 
colleges  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  commencements.  We  appre- 
hend, however,  that  the  importance  of  these  holidays  is  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  even  by  those  who  attend  them  ;  and  we  have  feared,  too, 
lest  in  the  spirit  of  prostrating  reform  which  is  so  much  encouraged  in 
our  day,  men  might  grow  indifferent  to  our  literary  institutions,  the 
influence  of  whose  opinions  would  be  seriously  felt  and  lamented. 

While  men  love  to  cherish  the  memory  of  their  early  days,  or  revisit 
with  pleasure  the  scenes  of  their  childhood,  we  do  not  fear  that  the 
alumni  of  any  college  will  cease  to  regard  their  alma  mater  with  inter- 
est; but  it  is  by  no  means  unnecessary  to  remind  the  literary  man  of 
business,  how  essential  to  the  public  welfare  is  that  system  of  education 
which  has  done  so  much  in  his  own  case  to  soften  and  refine  the  feel- 
ings, elevate  his  purposes,  and  correct  the  heart,  and  in  no  connexion 
did  it  seem  to  us,  that  this  could  be  better  done  than  when  recalling 
the  associations  which  are  connected  with  the  only  literary  holidays  that 
we  enjoy — our  College  Commencements.  W. 
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NO.  IV. 

MISERIES    OF    AN    INVALID. 

The  trials  of  an  habitual  invalid  are  neither  few  nor  small.  The 
constant  struggle  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  is,  in  the  highest 
degree,  exhausting  to  both.  The  feeling  of  languor,  which  nothing 
but  the  spur  of  duty  can  make  us  overcome ;  the  nervous  weakness 
and  timidity,  which  make  us  shrink  from  all  care  and  responsibility  ; 
the  dreariness  of  being  old  before  our  time,  and  of  having  lost  that 
electric  vigor  in  the  blood,  which  gives  such  "  splendor  to  the  grass, 
such  glory  to  the  flower" — all  these  are  hard  to  bear — much  more  so, 
than  occasional  fits  of  severe  illness,  or  paroxysms  of  violent  pain  ;  not 
merely  because  the  former  are  constant,  and  the  latter  transient,  but 
because  there  is  an  heroic  satisfaction  in  enduring  the  one,  which  is 
denied  to  us  in  the  other — an  active  courage  is  displayed  which  is  a 
more  common  quality  than  passive  fortitude.  In  the  invalid's  cup,  the 
wine  of  life  never  sparkles,  however  fine  may  be  its  flavor.  His 
bosom's  lord  sits  heavy  on  his  throne.  He  has  none  of  that  enjoy- 
ment arising  from  the  mere  sense  of  being  alive,  which  seems  common 
to  all  animated  nature,  which  the  bird  expresses  by  its  song,  and  the 
beast  by  his  gambols.  Besides  all  these  trials  which  begin  and  end 
with  our  own  person,  if  a  man  have  any  benevolent  or  philanthropic 
feelings,  he  will  suffer  the  keenest  anguish,  from  the  consciousness  of 
a  prostrating  weakness,  which,  like  an  invisible  enemy,  creeps  through 
his  veins  and  drinks  the  life-blood  from  his  heart.  He  is  doomed  to 
form  plans  and  wishes,  which  live  and  die  in  the  silence  of  his  own 
breast,  because  his  muscles  are  weak,  and  his  nerves  unstrung. 
Opportunities  of  doing  good  to  himself  and  others,  of  creating  an  hon- 
orable reputation,  crowd  thick  around  him,  but  he  cannot  stretch  out 
his  arms  to  grasp  them.  He  is  a  drone  in  the  hive  of  life — a  stranded 
bark,  rotting  in  the  sun  and  wind,  while  others  are  dancing  on  the 
blue  waves,  exulting  on  their  foamy  path.  He  hears  the  trumpet 
sound,  and  the  busy  hum  of  preparation,  but  he  cannot  arise  and  arm 
for  the  battle.  While  others  are  hurrying  to  and  fro  through  life  on 
their  various  errands,  he  alone  is  doomed  to  "  stand  and  wait."  I 
know  of  no  spectacle  that  more  deserves  the  sympathy  of  men  and 
angels,  than  that  of  a  human  being,  whose  mind  teems  with  noble 
schemes  for  making  others  wiser  and  better,  and  whose  heart  is  over- 
flowing with  benevolent  affections,  yet  doomed  to  inactivity,  and  con- 
stantly compelled  to  think  of  himself  by  the  sharp  enforcement  of 
physical  pain  or  the  nervous  despondence  and  inability  produced  by 
bodily  weakness.  The  world  is  full  of  moral  heroes  and  martyrs,  for 
whom  laurels  are  blooming  in  heaven — men,  who  are  constantly 
defeated  but  never  conquered,  and  who  can  bear  without  a  mumur  the 
lot  which  condemns  them  to  the  rust  of  repose  and  the  blackness  of 
despair. 

Kind  reader,  perhaps  it  has  already  occurred  to  you,  that  he,  who 
scribbles  this  article,  endures  occasionally  the  trials  he  describes.  It 
is  even  so.     But  be  not  alarmed — I  have  no  intention  of  imitating  the 
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example  of  the  lady  mentioned  in  Lavater's  Confessions,  "  who  related 
to  me,"  as  he  says,  "  one  morning,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  the  disorders 
in  her  moral  and  corporeal  system,"  tempting  as  the  opportunity  is,  of 
making  the  public  the  confidant  of  my  individual  sufferings,  and  sanc- 
tioned, as  Blair  would  say,  "  by  the  practice  of  the  best  writers." 
But  there  is  a  certain  class  of  annoyances,  to  which  I,  in  common 
with  all  invalids,  am  exposed,  and  about  which  I  cannot  help  growling 
a  little  ;  for,  although  they  spring  from  good  motives,  they  are  worse 
than  useless,  biting  the  sore  which  they  are  intended  to  lance. 

Men,  let  poets  and  dyspeptics  say  what  they  please,  are  a  charitable 
and  sympathizing  race.  The  sight  of  suffering  creates  a  wish  to 
relieve  it.  Every  one,  who  sees  a  sick  man,  feels  a  desire  to  add  to  his 
comforts,  to  give  him  his  sympathy,  if  nothing  else,  and  to  learn 
whether  he  is  growing  better  or  worse.  Kind  people  are  perpetually 
inquiring  after  the  health  of  those  who  are  sometimes  sick,  suggesting 
remedies,  giving  advice,  rebuking  imprudencies,  &c.  constantly 
leading,  or  rather  dragging,  their  thoughts  into  the  very  direction, 
which  it  is  their  interest  and  their  wish  to  avoid.  A  man,  who  always 
broods  over  the  idea  that  he  is  sick,  will  always  be  sick.  The  great 
thing  to  be  gained  with  respect  to  the  system,  is,  that  we  should  be 
unconscious  of  its  existence.  Now  who  can  forget  this,  that  is  perpet- 
ually reminded  of  it,  by  the  "  infernal  politeness"  of  his  friends  ? 

No  one  can  tell  how  much  I  suffer  from  well-meant  but  most  inju- 
dicious attentions  of  this  kind.  I  have  long  and  frequent  intervals  of 
brilliant  health,  but  they  are  poisoned  by  my  being  incessantly  put  in 
mind  that  I  have  been  sick  once  and  may  be  again.  People  talk  with 
one,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  invalid,  about  his  health,  as 
they  do  with  others  about  the  weather,  or  the  news.  How  many  times 
a  day  am  I  doomed  to  hear  the  question,  How  do  you  do  to-day  ? 
with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  last  word  ;  How  is  your  health  ?  Is 
your  appetite  good  1  Do  you  sleep  well  at  night  ?  Do  you  take  exer- 
cise enough  1 but  I  will  be  more  merciful  to  my  readers,  than  my 

friends  are  to  me. 

A  little  while  ago  I  was  attacked  with  a  slight  cold  which  confined 
me  to  my  room  for  two  days,  and  I  had  the  curiosity  to  note  down  the 
events  which  occurred  to  me,  as  soon  as  I  was  well  enough  to  resume 
my  usual  duties  ;  and  I  submit  it  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  read  them,  whether  my  health  is  not  as  hard  to  bear  as  my  sickness. 

I  board  with  a  lady,  whom  I  choose  to  call  Mrs.  Henderson,  who  is 
more  remarkable  for  good-feeling  than  good  sense,  and  is  truly  desirous 
of  saying  and  doing  all  that  is  most  agreeable  to  the  inmates  of  her 
house,  and  having  very  little  fertility  of  genius,  she  finds  it  the  easiest 
way  of  entertaining  me,  to  talk  to  me  about  my  symptoms,  and  to  in- 
quire, at  least  once  a  day,  into  the  state  of  all  the  organs  in  my  body. 

My  fellow-boarders  are  a  gentleman  and  lady,  each  peculiar  in  their 
way.  Miss  Patience  Crackbone  was  younger  once  than  she  is  now, 
and,  I  hope  and  trust,  prettier.  She  is  a  woman  who  would  like  to 
live  in  a  hospital,  in  the  midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  not  from 
the  benevolence  of  her  heart  and  her  wish  to  lessen  human  misery, 
but  because  in  such  a  situation  she  would  find  the  most  pleasant  ex- 
citement to  her  mind.  Her  conversation  is,  to  healthy  talk,  what 
calomel  and  jalap  are,  to  bread  and  wine.     When   she  takes  up  the 
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paper,  she  first  looks  at  the  deaths,  and  I  can  observe  a  shade  of  dis- 
appointment upon  her  face,  if  none  of  her  own  acquaintances  are  of 
the  number.  She  is  never  so  happy,  as  when  some  of  her  friends  are 
dangerously  sick,  that  she  may  have  an  opportunity  of  going  once  a 
day,  and  fussing  about  the  house,  peeping  into  the  vials,  and  tasting 
the  contents  with  the  knowing  smack  of  a  connoisseur  ;  catching  the 
doctor  by  the  button-hole  as  he  comes  down  stairs,  inquiring,  with  a 
most  dolorous  expression,  after  the  patient's  health,  and  then  putting 
on  her  bonnet  and  hurrying  away,  a  live  bulletin,  to  make  proclamation 
through  all  the  city.  She  has  the  latest  edition  of  Buchan's  Domestic 
Medicine,  which  bears  the  marks  of  constant  reading,  and  a  book  of 
manuscript  recipes,  bound  in  rhubarb-colored  leather  (how  often  in 
my  dreams  have  I  seen  it!)  any  one  of  which  would  be  enough  to  give 
his  quietus  to  a  grizly  bear.  She  was  made  quite  unhappy  for  a  long 
time,  by  her  own  obstinate  good  health,  but  she  has  contrived  at  last, 
to  worry  herself  into  the  dyspepsia,  and  is  now  entirely  content. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Grimstone  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.  He  is  a 
bachelor,  very  selfish  and  very  cross — something  of  a  humorist  withal, 
and,  having  made  his  own  fortune,  feels  himself  at  liberty  to  do  and 
say  as  many  disagreeable  things  as  he  pleases.  He  has  nerves  like 
whip-lashes,  skin  like  leather,  and  muscles  like  India-rubber.  He 
believes  that  the  sick  are  made  so  by  their  own  fault,  and  he  would 
hang  every  invalid  in  the  country,  if  he  had  the  power. 

On  my  appearance  at  the  breakfast  table,  I  found  the  family  all 
assembled.     Mrs.   Henderson   inquired  with  a  most  doleful  voice  and 

look  after  my  health  ;  "  I  heard  you  cough  last  night,  Mr.  D ,  and 

I  was  afraid  you   would  not  be  down  this  morning."     "  Mr.  D is 

looking  very  pale  and  languid  this  morning,"  said  Miss  Crackbone. 
"  1  lost  a  young  friend  last  year  that  had  just  that  bluish  look  under 
the  eyes  that  you  have."  "  I  am  afraid  we  have  nothing  on  the  table 
that  you  can  eat  this  morning,"  continued  Mrs.  Henderson  ;  "  would 
not  you  like  to  have  a  little  arrow-root  made  1"  I  assured  her  that  I 
intended  to  do  ample  justice  to  all  her  good  things,  and  begged  her  to 
send  me  a  cup  of  coffee.  "  You  had  better  not  touch  that  baker's 
bread,"  said  Miss  Patience.  "  I  am  sure  it  will  sour  on  your  stomach  ; 
it  always  does  on  mine  ;  try  some  of  this,   which  is  made  exactly  after 

Dr. 's  directions,"  extending  to  me  a  black  loaf,  which  a  Spartan 

would  have  made  wry  faces   at.     "  Mr.  D never  will  be  well," 

growled  Mr.  Grimstone,  who  was  crumbling  a  loaf  of  bread  into  a 
bowl  of  boiled  milk,  large  enough  to  have  bathed  an  elephant,  "  as 
long  as  he  drinks  tea  and  coffee  :  I  consider  them  as  rank  poison,  for 
my  part.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  nobody  ever  thought  of  being 
sick — we  did  not  have  stomachs   and  nerves  in  those  days."     "  I  wish 

Mr.  D would  let  me  make  him   some  flax-seed  tea,"   said  Miss 

Patience.  "  I  do  n't  think  there  is  any  thing  better  for  a  cold  on  the 
lungs.  Have  you  ever  raised  blood  V  she  continued,  turning  to  me. 
"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Henderson,  "  he  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his 
skin,  all  the  year  round."  "  Fudge  !"  said  Mr.  Grimstone,  "  no  need 
of  flannel ;  I  never  wear  flannel  ;  young  men  are  so  effeminate  and 
luxurious  now-a-days,  no  wonder  they  are  sick  all  the  time.  I  believe 
by  the  next  generation,  a  good,  strong,  able-bodied  man  will  be  carried 
about  and  shown  for  a  sight.   When  I  was  of  your  age,  Mr.  D ,  I  was 
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up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  hoing  potatoes,  and  I  believe  it  would 
do  you  good  if  you  had  the  same  to  do."  "  You  do  n't  eat  any  thing 
this  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Henderson.  "  I  expect  your  stomach  wants 
bracing  ;  I  think  the  quinine  would  do  you  good."  "  Or  a  wine-glass 
full  of  camomile  and  quassia,  taken  three  times  a  day,"  interrupted 
Miss  Patience ;  "  it  is  excellent  for  wind  in  the  chest.  And  that 
reminds  me  of  poor  Mrs.  Hapgood — I  went  to  see  her  yesterday — you 
can't  think  what  she  suffers ;  she  has  such  a  stricture  across  her 
breast,  that  it  seems  as  if  she  would  die  every  breath  she  draws. 
And  then  her  stomach  is  so  weak  that  she  can't  keep  any  thing  down 
a  single  minute.  I  am  afraid  she  can't  live — and  then  only  think  of 
her  leaving  all  those  little  children,  and  a  baby  only  six  months  old." 
Fortunately  at  this  moment  the  papers  came  in,  full  of  details  of  the 
cholera,  and  I  was  allowed  to  finish  my  wretched  meal  in  peace. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  encountered  several  of  my  acquaint- 
ances, old  and  young,  male  and  female,  from  all  of  whom  I  met  with 
more  or  less  annoyance,  either  in  the  form  of  tedious  inquiry,  or  still 
more  tedious  advice.  One  person  reproved  me  for  not  wearing  India- 
rubber  shoes  ;  and  another,  for  not  having  on  an  outside  garment.  A 
deaf  old  lady  kept  me  ten  minutes  in  the  open  street,  roaring  into  her 
ears  the  assurance  that  I  was  perfectly  well,  but  very  busy.  I  was 
recommended  to  go  to  Europe,  by  a  gentleman  who  knew  that  I  was 
never  ten  dollars  ahead  of  my  debts  in  my  life  ;  and  by  another,  to  take 
daily  rides  on  horseback,  as  if  a  horse  were  as  invariable  and  indis- 
pensable an  appendage  to  a  man,  as  a  pocket  handkerchief.  By  one, 
I  was  told  that  I  was  looking  wretchedly  ;  by  another,  that  I  never 
looked  better  in  my  life  ;  and  what,  in  all  this,  was  most  intolerable, 
was,  that  I  felt  assured  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  people  did  not 
care  a  straw  about  me,  but  talked  to  me  about  my  health,  as  they 
would  to  the  generality  of  men  about  the  weather  or  the  news — 
because  they  must  say  something,  and  had  nothing  to  say.  It  is  hard 
to  be  so  badgered,  without  even  the  consciousness  of  sympathy  to  sup- 
port you  under  the  trial. 

But  I  had  not  yet  been  through  the  worst.  I  had  an  engagement  of 
some  standing,  to  drink  tea  with  Mrs.  Marchmont,  a  lady,  who, 
having  an  easy  fortune,  a  healthy  and  an  indulgent  husband,  no 
children,  and  the  most  benevolent  affections,  employs  her  time  and 
energies  in  being  the  comforter,  and  often  the  nurse  of  all  the  sick 
people  among  her  very  extensive  acquaintance.  She  is  never  so  happy 
as  in  the  society  of  habitual  invalids,  attempting  to  animate  their 
spirits,  and  giving  them  the  best  of  advice  ;  but  having  been  always 
in  good  health  herself,  her  success  is  not  often  so  great  as  her  inten- 
tions are  good.  On  my  entrance  into  the  drawing-room,  I  found 
about  a  dozen  persons  assembled,  most  of  them  females,  and  none  of 
them  uncomfortably  young.  I  had  a  presentiment  that  Fate  had  some 
arrows  yet  in  store  for  me,  and  I  presume  my  face  expressed  it,  for 
Mrs.  Marchmont,  while  welcoming  me  in  the  most  cordial  manner, 
remarked,  "  You   don't  look  so   well   as  I  hoped    and  expected,   Mr. 

D ;  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  recovered."     "  Why,  I  was  thinking 

Mr.  D looked  a  great  deal   better  than  he  did  last  spring,"  said  a 

thin,  sharp  voice,  belonging  to  Miss  Thoroughwort,  an  ancient  maiden 
from  the  country.     "  I  'm  sure  I  thought  at  that  time,  he  would  have 
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been  under  the  sods  before  now."     "  I  am  afraid  Mr.  D studies 

too  much/'  said  Mrs.  Balsamine,  a  venerable  widow,  who  sat  knitting 
in  a  corner,  and  looking  at  me  over  the  glasses  of  her  spectacles.  "  I 
think  it 's  a  great  pity  there  are  so  many  books  in  the  world."  The 
attention  of  the  room  being  thus  drawn  to  me,  I  endeavored  to  escape 
from  it  by  slipping  into  the  nearest  open  chair  ;  from  this  I  was  imme- 
diately dislodged  by  my  watchful  hostess,  who  warned  me  that  there 
was  a  window  at  my  back,  and  pressed  me  to  take  a  rocking-chair, 
which  a  kind  lady  had  just  vacated  for  me.  Of  course  I  refused — 
she  insisted,  and  two  or  three  most  embarrassing  minutes  were  passed 
in  urgent  solicitations  and  vigorous  denials,  which  were  ended  by  my 
taking  possession  of  the  chair — which  I  should  have  done,  if  the 
cushion  had  been  stuffed  with  thistles. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  tea-equipage  was  brought  in.  As  I  was  ex- 
tending my  arm  to  the  waiter,  it  was  arrested  by  Mrs.  Marchmont, 
who  told  me  that  the  tea  was  green;  and  very  bad  for  my  complaints, 
and  that  if  I  would  wait  a  few  minutes,  she  would  have  some  black 
made  for  me.  I  comforted  myself  for  my  disappointment  with  an 
ample  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  As  I  was  discussing  this  with  great 
relish,  a  lady,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  whose  name  I  did 
not  know,  addressed  me  from  the  other  side  of  the  room,  "  Are  your 

complaints  consumptive,  Mr.  D ."     "  Very  much  so,  just  now,"  I 

replied.  "  Then  let  me  recommend  to  you  to  drink  flax-seed  tea 
twice  a  day,  and  whenever  you  feel  a  soreness  on  your  lungs,  apply  a 
blister  of  hog's-fat  and  tartar-emetic."  "  I  should  rather  think  from 
his  looks  that  his  bilious  system  was  disordered,"  said  Miss  Thorough- 
wort.  "  O,  he  suffers  from  general  debility,"  said  Mrs.  Marchmont ; 
"  he  lets  things  worry  him  when  they  ought  not  to."  "  White  mustard- 
seed  is  very  good  for  almost  all  kinds  of  sickness,"  said  Mrs.  Balsamine. 
"  My  husband  used  to  take  a  great  deal  of  it."  "  For  my  part,  1 
have  great  faith  in  cold  water,"  said  Miss  Thoroughwort ;  (no  one 
would  have  suspected  it  from  her  appearance ;)  "  I  think  it  would  do 
you  good  to  take  a  shower-bath  every  morning,  and  to  have  a  tub  of 
cold  water  standing  at  your  bed-side  and  dip  your  feet  in  it  when  you 
first  get  up."  "  And  rub  yourself  with  a  stiff  flesh-brush  till  you  are 
all  in  a  glow,"  said  the  advocate  of  flax-seed  tea. 

The  conversation  now  became  general,  and,  without  being  able  to 
point  out  each  individual's  share,  I  will  merely  write  down  the  expres- 
sions as  they  came  to  my  ears.  "  Drink  copiously  of  valerian  tea ; 
take  a  Rochelle  powder  before  breakfast ;  walk  five  miles  every  day  ; 
chew  ginseng  root ;  soak  your  feet  in  hot  water,  with  a  handful  of 
mustard  thrown  into  it ;  take  a  dose  of  magnesia  ;  take  a  dose  of 
rhubarb  ;  wear  a  deer-skin  waist-coat  over  your  flannels ;  drink  Con- 
gress water  ;  do  n't  study  by  candle-light ;  indigestion — catnip  tea  ; 
pain  in  the  side  ;  good  for  a  cough,  &c.  &c. 

Thus  was  I  tortured  with  well-meant  kindness.  However,  at  last, 
they  ceased  talking  about  me,  and  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  enjoyed 
some  pleasant  conversation,  but  I  was  mistaken.  The  all-engrossing 
subject  of  the  Cholera  was  brought  up  and  occupied  them  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  The  various  stages  of  the  disease  were  described,  and 
the  symptoms  commented  upon  with  a  minuteness  and  a.  gout  which, 
with  the  state  of  nervous  excitement  into  which  I  had  been  previously 
vol.  in.  43 
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thrown,  drove  me  almost  distracted.  I  imagined  myself  afflicted  with 
all  the  spasms  and  convulsions  of  that  frightful  disorder.  I  hurried 
home  before  nine  o'clock,  and  never  enjoyed,  with  greater  zest,  the 
luxury  of  solitude. 

My  imagination  had  been  so  wrought  upon  by  the  scenes  I  had 
been  through,  that  my  very  dreams  were  infected  by  them.  All  nature 
seemed  to  suffer  an  apothecary  change.  The  glorious  sun  in  heaven 
was  turned  into  a  Burgundy  pitch  plaster  ;  the  moon  into  a  bread 
poultice  ;  and  the  host  of  the  stars  became  blue  pills.  The  flowers 
had  all  a  medicinal  smell,  and  labeled  vials  hung  from  the  trees 
instead  of  fruits.  I  floated  down  rivers  of  camomile  tea,  in  a  bark 
of  slippery  elm.  I  opened  a  letter  from  a  dear  friend,  and  lo  !  it  was 
filled  with  doctors'  prescriptions.  I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  grasp 
that  of  an  acquaintance,  and  it  was  turned  into  a  flesh-brush.  The 
heavens  drenched  me  with  showers  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  and 
pelted  me  with  Tolu  lozenges  ;  and  I  awoke  in  a  cold  sweat,  with  the 
agony  of  the  nightmare,  which  brooded  over  me  in  the  shape  of  a 
huge  mortar  and  pestle.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  appeal  to  you  and  to  all 
benevolent  people,  if  my  case  is  not  a  hard  one.  In  my  moments  of 
desperation,  I  have  been  tempted  to  settle  in  a  western  prairie,  with 
no  human  being  within  five  miles,  or  to  fly  to  a  foreign  land,  where  no 
one  can  speak  my  language.  I  have  one  thing  to  console  me  when  I 
am  sick  a-bed,  that  I  am  free  from  all  these  annoyances  which  beset 
me  in  health.  I  hope  that  the  publication  of  my  case  will  induce  my 
friends,  to  give  up  in  future,  that  ill-judged  kindness,  which  is  really 
the  most  refined  unkindness. 


SCINTILLATIONS    OF    SCIENCE. 

LETTER    FROM    MISS     BOADICEA    BLUEBOTTLE     TO    HER    COUSIN    IN    THE 

COUNTRY. 

Boston,  April  1,  1832. 
Dear  Jenny  : 

We  arrived  here  safe  in  the  stage,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  I 
should  say,  we  accomplished  our  itineration  in  the  diurnal  vehicle. 
My  sanitary  condition  is  as  good  as  I  could  reasonably  desiderate, 
although  riding  in  the  stage  is  somewhat  unpleasant,  and  I  was  rather 
incommoded  by  the  strepituosity  of  the  circumrotatory  motion  attend- 
ing the  wheels.  I  am  informed,  however,  this  is  a  defect  from  which 
such  machinery  never  can  be  exempt.  Pray  write  to  me  soon,  as  to 
the  health  of  all  the  family,  and  how  you  get  on  with  your  studies  in 
mathematics  and  chemistry.  For  my  part,  I  think  of  nothing  else.  I 
hope  the  Lyceum  is  well  attended,  and  the  Female  Philosophical 
Union.  What  did  they  do  with  my  essay  on  the  dissection  of  butter- 
flies 1  Meantime  I  shall  give  you  some  account  of  my  journey.  The 
quadrupeds  which  conveyed  us  were  four  in  number,  and  appeared  to 
be  the  equus  caballus.  My  proficiency  in  Natural  History  has  not  been 
so  great  as  I  could  wish ;  yet  I  was  enabled  to  distinguish,  as  we  passed 
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along,  many  interesting  animals,  as  the  ovis  aries,  which  are  kept  in 
multitudinous  flocks,  and  whose  lanigerous  integuments  are  fabricate 
into  cloth.  I  also  noticed  the  bos  taurus  in  considerable  numbers.  I 
saw  a  great  many  large  trees  with  knotty  and  crooked  branches,  which, 
I  am  sure,  were  the  quercas  robur.  We  were  surprised  by  the  sight  of 
a  man  in  a  state  of  complete  inebriety,  lying  under  a  tree  by  the  road- 
side, which  I  took  to  be  a  species  of  juglars.  An  awkward  accident 
happened,  about  ten  miles  from  town,  which  I  had  nearly  forgotten. 
We  were  descending  a  steep  hill,  in  which  case,  according  to  the  laws 
of  gravitation,  it  is  mathematically  demonstrable,  that  the  movement  is 
on  an  inclined  plane.  This  occasioned  such  a  rapid  circumgyration 
of  the  rotatory  supporters,  that  ere  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  descent, 
the  vehicle  lost  its  centre  of  gravity  and  was  propelled  with  so  impetu- 
ous a  concussion  against  a  rock,  as  utterly  to  annihilate  its  integrity. 
The  rock  I  did  not  examine  geologically,  but  have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a  sort  of  wacke. 

Most  of  the  journey  we  were  troubled  by  the  pulverulent  state  of  the 
atmosphere  around  us,  which  I  think  must  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  gravel  on  the  road  being  comminuted  by  frequent  contact  with  the 
feet  of  quadrupeds.  The  calorific  action  of  the  solar  rays,  moreover, 
acted  as  a  powerful  sudorific  during  the  meridional  hours  ;  but  towards 
the  close  of"  the  day  a  nebulous  expansion  of  the  aerial  regions  at  the 
extremity  of  the  horizon  indicated  the  approximation  of  a  shower. 
The  rain  would  have  proved  highly  agreeable,  had  not  the  moisture  been 
superabundant.  Cotton,  unfortunately,  is  not  impermeable  to  the  aque- 
ous element,  and  my  starched  ruffles  were  diminished  of  all  their 
rigidity. 

Cousin  Jenny,  I  assure  you,  Boston  is  full  of  wonders.     I  mean  to 
give  you  the  whole  description,  but  have  not  at  present  been  able  to  hit 
upon  a  plan  sufficiently  scientific.     The  streets  are  not  altogether  rec- 
tilineal, and  on    many  occasions   approach  towards  that  tortuosity  of 
course,  which  Doctor  Hardscrabble,  you  know,  explained  to  us  as  the 
hyperbola.  The  squares  are  rather  polygons,  with  the  angles  abscinded. 
The  streets  are  generally  furnished  with  an   artificial  stratification  of 
granite  nodules,  presenting  a  surface  not  altogether  so  uniform  as  that 
of  a  mahogany  table ;  and  as  the  numerous  vehicles  that  permeate  the 
city,  traverse  on  iron-bound  peripheries,  you  may  imagine  that  the  re- 
verberation and  repercussion  of  sound  is  occasionally  annoying  to   our 
auriculars.     I  could  say  as  much  of  the  tintinnabulatory  echoes  from 
some    score  of  bells.     One  of  the  largest  hangs  in  a  steeple  directly 
opposite   my  window.     I  employed  myself  last  Sunday,  while   it  was 
ringing,  in  making  some  remarks  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations, 
but  before  I  could  complete  them,  I  was  attacked  with  a  sudden  deaf- 
ness in  both  my  ears.     I  hope,  however,  to  get  rid  of  it  in  a  few  weeks. 
Many  of  the  old  houses  here,  are  built  of  ligneous  materials,  and,  m 
consequence,  are  exceedingly  liable  to  sudden  ignition.      The  modern 
edifices  are  generally  constructed  with  rectangular  parallelopipeds  of 
argillaceous  earth,  indurated  by  combustion.     Animals  are  very  rare 
in  the  city,  except  a  single  species  of  the  equus.     A  few  houses  con- 
tain some  of  the  lesser  quadrupeds.     My  arms  were  sadly  scratched 
yesterday  by  one  which  I  recognized  as  the  felis  catus  ;  and  I  am  kept 
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awake  all  night  by  the  barking  of  another,  which  I  shall  beat  soundly, 
if  ever  I  catch  him,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  of  the  species  canis. 

Uncle  Gregory  is  very  good  humored,  but  I  fear  I  shall  never  imbue 
him  with  a  proper  respect  for  science.  He  laughs  at  me  for  calling 
his  leathern  snuff-box,  a  coriaceous  receptacle  of  titillating  nicotiana. 

I  should  have  sent  herewith  some  presents  for  my  little  cousins,  con- 
sisting of  certain  saccharine  concretions,  fantastically  modulated  into 
the  semblances  of  animals  and  men  ;  but  these  were  unfortunately  de- 
molished, together  with  a  looking-glass  and  two  china  vases,  by  the 
awkwardness  of  an  old  lady  to  whom  I  was  exhibiting  the  operation  of 
the  electrical  machine.  Pray  send  me  the  muslin  gown  I  left  at  home. 
I  have  spilt  a  bowl  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  white  satin  one,  and 
believe  it  will  never  wash  out.  Have  the  pigs  got  well  of  the  experi- 
ment I  made  upon  them  with  the  carbonic  gas  ? 

Yours  ever. 
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Ship  Florian's  log-book,  "April  7,1824.  Day-break,  storm  entirely  spent;  light  winds  from 
the  S.  W.  and  a  heavy  swell — carpenter  employed  making  a  new  spanker-boom — all  hands  busy 
in  repairing  the  damages  of  last  night's  gale,  which,  the  Lord  be  thanked,  is  well  over.  Gave 
Mr. leave  to  write  these  lines  in  the  Ship's  log-hook." 

God,  Creator,  Guardian,  Guide 
Of  man,  and  all  the  world  beside, 
Taught  by  thee,  the  pilot  braves 
Ocean's  pathless  waste  of  waves. 

"When  the  rising  storm  appears, 
With  sail  close-reefed  the  bark  he  steers, 
And  flies  before  the  rolling  sea, 
Warned,  Almighty  God,  by  thee. 

For  distant  climes,  the  tribes  of  air 
Betimes  their  tireless  wings  prepare  ; 
Taught  by  thee,  alike  to  shun 
The  northern  blast  and  southern  sun. 

On  Zahaara's  parching  plains, 
Deep  the  draught  the  camel  drains  ; 
Taught  by  thee,  Great  God,  he  knows, 
O'er  the  desert  waste  he  goes. 

Eternal  Architect,  by  thee, 

The  patient  ant,  the  humble  bee 

Are  taught  to  build  their  cells  with  care, 

And  'gainst  the  storms  of  life  prepare. 

All  heed  thy  voice  but  fallen  man ; 
A  pilgrim  here,  his  life  a  span; 
Unnumbered  graves  around  him  lie, 
Yet  man  will  not  prepare  to  die  ! 

Before  thy  throne,  thou  King  of  kings, 
A  broken  heart  thy  suppliant  brings ; 
Oh,  lay  these  barbed  arrows  bare, 
And  pour  the  balm  of  Gilead  there. 

May  all  the  tears  of  sorrow,  shed 
For  dying  friends  and  kindred  dead, 
From  earthly  dross  my  spirit  free, 
And  fit  me,  Lord,  for  heaven  and  thee. 
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POLITICS  AND  STATISTICS. 


UNITED  STATES. 

The  season  for  active  political  exer- 
tion has  yet  hardly  commenced.  Since 
the  adjournment  of  Congress,  our  na- 
tional politics  present  but  little  of  nov- 
elty. The  President  has  deserted  his 
mansion  at  the  capitol,  and  taken  a  tour 
to  Tennessee,  to  visit  his  private  resi- 
dence, and  we  hear  nothing  from  the 
Executive  Departments  to  excite  inter- 
est or  awaken  curiosity. 

The  local  elections  of  some  states 
have  been  made  since  the  composition 
of  our  last  record.  In  Kentucky,  there 
has  been  a  hard-fought  battle  between 
the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  na- 
tional administration,  which  has  resulted 
in  a  division  of  triumph.  The  friends 
of  the  administration  succeeded  in 
electing  their  candidate,  Mr.  Breathitt, 
for  governor — while  their  opponents 
gained  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  a 
majority  of  the  legislature.  In  Missou- 
ri, the  opposition  were  defeated  in  all 
their  candidates,  save  their  representa- 
tive to  Congress,  Gen.  Ashley,  whom 
they  claim  as  of  their  party,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  declared  to  be  in  favor  of  re- 
chartering  the  United  States  Bank,  and 
of  various  schemes  of  internal  improve- 
ment. An  election  has  been  held  in 
Indiana,  but  no  official  accounts  of  the 
result  have  yet  appeared  to  enable  us 
to  state  it  with  certainty. 

An  election  of  state  officers  in  Ver- 
mont took  place  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
September.  Three  candidates  for  gov- 
ernor were  in  the  field.  Mr.  Palmer, 
the  Anti-masonic  candidate,  and  present 
governor,  has  a  plurality  of  the  votes, 
and  will  probably  be  re-elected. 

In  Maine,  the  election  was  held  on 
the  second  Monday  of  September,  and 
resulted  in  the  re-election  of  Governor 
Smith,  by  a  reduced  majority. 

Preparations  are  now  in  progress  in 
all  the  states,  for  the  election  of  Elect- 
ors of  President  and  Vice-President  in 
the  month  of  November,  and,  from  the 


activity  and  zeal  of  the  parties,  it  is 
expected  that  the  contest  will  exhibit 
as  much  bitterness  and  obstinacy  as  any 
preceding  similar  occasion. 

In  South-Carolina  and  Georgia,  the 
fever  of  politics  has  increased  to  an  un- 
predecented  degree  of  heat.  The  peo- 
ple are  pretty  uniformly  opposed  to  the 
Tariff  laws,  and  all  measures  of  pro- 
tection to  American  manufactures. 
The  question  which  divides  them  relates 
almost  entirely  to  the  means  by  which 
they  shall  seek  a  remedy  from  those 
laws,  which  they  term  unconstitutional 
and  oppressive.  A  large  party,  com- 
prising perhaps  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  South-Carolina,  are  in  favor  of  Nul- 
lification ;  or,  in  other  words,  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  declaring  the  obnoxious 
laws  unconstitutional,  and  suspending 
their  operation  within  that  state  ;  the 
other  party  are  in  favor  of  a  convention 
of  the  southern  states,  to  remonstrate 
against  these  laws,  and  to  form  a  con- 
federacy that  shall  devise  measures  for 
relief,  without  endangering  the  union 
of  the  whole.  At  the  head  of  the  Nul- 
lification Party,  are  most  of  the  distin- 
guished men  of  the  state — Mr.  Cal- 
houn, (the  Vice-President,)  Governor 
Hamilton,  the  Senators  Hayne  and  Mil- 
ler, Mr.  M'Duffie,  and  other  members 
of  Congress ;  Colonel  Drayton,  the 
member  of  Congress  from  Charleston 
district,  appears  to  be  the  most  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  other  party  ;  and 
indeed,  almost  the  only  one  that  ia 
much  known  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
state. 

The  Border  War  has  been  signalized 
by  several  battles  or  skirmishes  with  the 
Indians,  in  all  of  which  they  have  been 
defeated.  Black  Hawk,  their  principal 
chief,  has  been  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  some  of  the  unknown  recesses  of  the 
wilderness  ;  and,  like  all  former  wars 
between  the  Indians  and  their  white 
neighbors,  this  will  doubtless  terminate 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former. 
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A  System  of  Universal  Geogra- 
phy, Popular  and  Scientific,  comprising  a 
Physical,  Political,  and  Statistical  Account  of 
the  World  and  its  various  Divisions ;  embrac- 
ing numerous  Sketches  from  recent  Travels  ; 
and  Illustrated  by  Engravings  of  Manners, 
Costumes,  Curiosities,  Cities,  Edifices,  Re- 
markable Animals,  Fruits,  Trees,  and  Plants. 
By  S.  G.  Goodrich. 

Mr.  Goodrich  is  extensively  known, 
as  the  author  of  many  popular  works 
descriptive  of  the  earth,  in  which  in- 
struction is  blended  with  amusement. 
Some  of  these  are  about  to  be  repub- 
lished in  London.  The  popularity  and 
circulation  of  some  of  the  "  Parley's" 
are,  we  believe,  unprecedented  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Goodrich  has  brought  his  own 
proper  name  into  no  discredit,  by  plac- 
ing it  in  the  title  page  of  this  volume. 
Our  cotemporaries  in  the  newspapers 
have  awarded  to  the  work  unqualified 
and  unmeasured  praise  ;  but  it  is  our  du- 
ty to  praise  with  discrimination ;  though, 
after  all,  our  remarks  must  be  laudatory. 

A  Universal  Geography  is  a  compre- 
hensive title,  though  much  matter  can 
be  compressed  into  900  pages  of  royal 
octavo.  The  author  well  knows  that 
readers  are  the  best  instructed  when 
they  are  a  little  pleased,and  "Geography 
made  easy"  is,  with  him,  but  another 
name  for  geography  made  interesting. 

In  this  sense  Mr.  Goodrich  has  made 
it  easy  in  a  three-fold  manner.  He  has 
in  the  first  place  chosen  pictures  as  well 
as  words  to  give  an  idea  of  visible  ob- 
jects, especially  in  the  animal  and  veg- 
etable creation,  or  in  the  monuments 
raised  by  human  labor  and  art.  In  the 
second  place  he  has  described  the  ani- 
mal creation,  so  fully  that  this  depart- 
ment is  a  treatise  on  Natural  History  in 
itself.  Thirdly,  the  descriptions  of  na- 
tional character,  manners,  amusements, 
dress,  religion,  laws,  arts,  &c.  is,  we 
opine,  fifty  fold  more  extensive  than  in 
any  other  Geography.  Though  all  geog- 
raphies must  be  compilations,  yet  these 
descriptions  of  Mr.  Goodrich's  have 
at  least  an  original  form,  and,  to  gather 
the  materials  for  them,  hundreds  of  vol- 
umes must  have  been  searched,  espe- 
cially recent  books  of  travels.  The 
strictly  geographical  part,  is  principally 
derived  from  the  voluminous  works  of 
Malte  Brun  and  Bell,  and  it  is  perspic- 
uous and  correct. 

The  descriptions  of  national  charac- 
ter are  so  extensive,  that  any  extract 
that  we  could  admit  within  our  limits 
would    afford   but   a    sorry    specimen. 


Those  relating  to  England  alone  occu- 
py more  than  twenty  pages.  In  reading 
them,  perhaps,  an  Englishman  might  not 
think  himself  flattered.  The  French  are 
not  drawn  with  an  Englishman's  pencil, 
but,  we  presume,  they  are  fairly  delin- 
eated. The  Turks  are  not  flattered, 
and  though  a  people  who  call  Christians 
dogs,  and  argue  upon  religious  points 
with  the  cymetar,  may  not  be  altogether 
amiable,  yet  we  should  think  that  they 
are  better  than  they  are  described  to 
be.  If  they  are  intolerant,  Christians 
should,  in  describing  them,  try  to  fall 
into  the  opposite  error,  if  they  must 
fall  into  error.  The  Turks  have  proba- 
bly deteriorated  since  they  encamped  in 
Europe  ;  but  many  intelligent  travelers 
have  found  much  to  approve  in  them. 
Besides,  little  is  known  of  their  domes- 
tic life.  The  writer  allows  them  no 
virtue  but  honesty,  and  this  he  thinks 
they  originally  practised  from  contempt 
of  the  Greeks,  whose  policy  was  not 
that  which  the  proverb  calls  the  best. 

The  chief  part  of  the  work  is  devot- 
ed to  Europe  and  America,  of  which  the 
accounts  are  very  full. 

Many  of  the  wood-cuts  are  good,  es- 
pecially the  animals ;  but  those  repre- 
senting cities  and  landscapes,  had  been 
better  omitted.  There  is  one  intended 
to  represent  the  capitol  at  Washington, 
which  defies  all  attempts  to  trace  any 
resemblance. 

History  of  the  United    States,  to 

which  is  prefixed  a  brief  Historical  Account 
of  our  English  Ancestors,  from  the  Dispersion 
at  Babel,  to  their  Migration  to  America  ;  and 
of  the  Conquest  of  South- America,  by  the 
Spaniards.    By  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D. 

This  may  be  a  very  useful  book  for 
schools  and  for  children  ;  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  the  scarcity  of  school 
and  children's  books  on  the  same  sub- 
ject was  such  as  to  call  very  loudly  for 
another ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  Dr.  Webster,  so  competent 
as  he  is,  from  learning  and  experience, 
to  benefit  his  countrymen  by  the  pre- 
paration of  a  more  elaborate  and  digni- 
fied treatise,  should  have  annoyed  the 
public  with  another  school-book.  We 
say  annoyed,  and  we  mean  what  we  say. 
The  multiplicity  of  school-books  is  a 
nuisance  that  ouffht  to  be  removed  by 
state  or  national  authority.  When  chil- 
dren had  no  books  in  school  but  Web- 
ster's spelling-book  and  the  Bible,  the  art 
of  reading  was  of  very  easy  attainment, 
and  might  be  learned  in  six  months  or 
a  year.     Now,  when  there  are  almost  as 
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many  different  books  to  teach  the  ele- 
ments of  a  common  English  education, 
as  there  are  combinations  of  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  six  years  will  hardly  suf- 
fice to  make  a  tolerable  reader  of  a  child 
of  even  more  than  ordinary  quickness 
of  intellect.  Let  us  be  understood. 
Our  objection  to  Dr.  Webster's  book  is 
not  that  it  is  a  bad  one,  but  that  it  is  not 
wanted.  Still,  however,  an  attempt  to 
compress  such  a  mass  of  history  into  a 
small  volume,  must  present  an  im- 
mense number  of  gaps  and  chasms, 
over  which  the  learner  must  literally 
jump  to  an  unsatisfactory  conclusion. 
To  illustrate  our  meaning  and  to  show 
that  we  do  the  writer  no  injustice,  we 
make  the  following  extract,  which  em- 
braces all  that  is  given  on  a  topic  which 
the  author  thought  of  sufficient  prom- 
inence to  be  mentioned  on  his  title- 
page — "  a  brief  Historical  Account  of 
our  English  Ancestors,  from  the  Dis- 
persion at  Babel  to  their  Migration  to 
America." 

The  scripture  informs  us  that  Japheth  had 
seven  sons  ;  Gomer,  Magog,  Madai,  Javan,  Tu- 
bal, Mesheck,  and  Tiras.  Of  these,  Tiras  is 
supposed  to  have  settled  Thrace,  now  a  part  of 
Turkey  in  Europe.  Javan's  descendants  set- 
tled in  Greece.  The  descendants  of  the  other 
sons  peopled  some  part  of  Persia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  countries  about  the  Euxine  and  Cas- 
pian seas. 

Elisha,  one  of  Javan's  sons,  is  supposed  to 
be  Hellas  in  Greece  ;  Spain  is  supposed,  with 
good  reason,  to  be  intended  by  Tarshish ;  and 
the  Rhodanim  were  undoubtedly  the  inhabit- 
ants of  France  on  the  Rhone  ;  this  name  being 
contracted  from  Rhodan.  The  northern  nations 
of  Europe,  called  Teutons  and  Goths,  who 
were  ancestors  of  the  Germans  and  Saxons, 
were  the  descendants  of  Gomer  and  his  son 
Ashkenaz,  and  of  Tiras.  These  descendants 
of  Japheth's  sons  last  named,  migrated  from  the 
east  very  early,  and  from  them  descended  the 
English,  and  their  posterity  in  the  United 
States. 

"  Brief"  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
but  most  of  it  is  given  as  mere  hypoth- 
esis. The  history  of  our  ancestors 
through  a  period  of  four  thousand  years 
and  upwards,  in  about  twenty  lines,  is 
an  illustration  of  the  condensing  power 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  that  may 
justly  excite  our  wonder. 

View  of  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  or  the  Emigrant's  and  Traveler's 
Guide  to  the  West.  Containing  a  general 
Description  of  that  entire  country  ;  and  also, 
Notices  of  the  Soil,  Productions,  Rivers,  and 
other  Channels  of  Intercourse  and  Trade  ; 
and  likewise  of  the  Cities  and  Towns,  Pro- 
gress of  Education,  &c.  of  each  State  and 
Territory. 

This  is  a  very  useful  book  for  those 
who  are  following  the  "  star  of  empire" 
to  the  westward,  and  contains  much 
historical  and  descriptive  matter  to  en- 
tertain those  who  stay  at  home,  content 


to  get  their  knowledge  of  the  immense 
occidental  continent  by  reading.  The 
accuracy  of  the  statements,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, may  be  relied  on.  Beside  what 
has  been  derived  from  authentic  sour- 
ces, already  known  to  the  public,  much 
was  obtained  by  personal  observation. 
The  author  however,  has  not  given  to 
his  book  the  sanction  of  his  name, — an 
omission  that  is  not  to  be  commended. 
The  book  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
neat  maps,  by  H.  S.  Tanner,  whose 
name  is  sufficient  to  give  it  currency. 

A  Dictionary  of  Biography  ;  com- 
prising the  most  eminent  characters  of  all 
Ages,  Nations,  and  Professions.  By  R.  A. 
Davenport.  First  American  Edition,  with 
numerous  Additions. 

There  are  several  works  of  this  kind 
in  the  market  already,  and  whether  the 
work  before  us  is  better  or  worse  than 
its  predecessors,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say.  A  long  course  of  reference  will 
be  the  proper  test  of  their  relative  mer- 
its. They  cannot  be  criticised  like 
other  works,  for  they  make  no  preten- 
sions to  literary  or  scientific  excellence. 
They  are  gotten  up  for  sale,  and  that 
sale  must  depend  on  the  number  and 
accuracy  of  the  dates  and  facts  they  re- 
cord. This  Dictionary  of  Biography 
comprises  a  great  deal  of  matter,  and 
will  probably  be  useful  as  a  book  of  ref- 
erence. It  contains  more  than  five 
hundred  pages  of  well  and  closely 
printed  text. 

In  compliance,  we  suppose,  with  the 
most  approved  fashion  of  book-making, 
the  compiler  has  scattered  about  two 
hundred  miniature  wood  cuts  over  the 
pages,  purporting  to  be  likenesses  of 
the  individuals  in  connexion  with  whose 
names  they  stand.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this  manner  of  pleasing  children, 
whether  grown  or  small ;  but  we  do 
object  to  swelling  the  contents,  and 
consequently,  the  price  of  a  work,  by 
introducing  pictures  which  are  not,  and 
cannot  be  likenesses.  The  Dictionary 
of  Biography  presents  us,  among  oth- 
ers, with  the  faces  of  iEsop,  JEschylus, 
and  Hannibal.  We  should  be  glad  to 
know  from  what  masters  they  were 
copied. 

Judging  of  this  work  solely  by  refer- 
ence to  its  own  merits,  we  do  not  think 
that  much  judgement  has  been  shown  in 
the  selection  or  arrangement  of  its  ma- 
terials. The  title  page  promises  us 
some  account  of  "  the  most  eminent 
characters  of  all  ages,  nations,  and  pro- 
fessions;" and  an  advertisement  in- 
forms us  that  about  three  hundred 
names  have  been  added  to  the  original 
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English  stock.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that 
some  hundreds  of  the  persons  immor- 
talized, though  they  might  have  belong- 
ed to  very  worthy  persons,  are  not 
worth  remembering.  Their  owners 
cannot  take  place  among  the  most  em- 
inent men  of  all  nations.  Look  at  the 
two  following  instances  of  the  truth  of 
our  assumption : — 

ABBT,  Thomas,  a  German  writer,  born  in 
1738,  was  a  native  of  Ulm,  and,  at  the  age  of 
only  thirteen,  published  a  dissertation  of  con- 
siderable merit,  entitled  HistoriiE  Vita?  Magis- 
tral Abandoning  theology,  he  directed  his 
studies  to  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  was 
successively  professor  of  the  former  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Frankfort,  and  of  the  latter  at  that  of 
Renteln,  in  Westphalia.  He  died  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-eight,  universally  lamented. 
Among  his  numerous  works,  all  bearing  the 
stamp  of  genius,  his  Treatise  on  Merit  is  con- 
spicuous ;  it  gained  him  the  friendship  of  the 
reigning  prince  of  of  Schaumburg  Lippe,  who 
made  him  one  of  his  counsellors,  buried  him  in 
his  own  chapel,  and  wrote  his  epitaph. 

AMORY,  Thomas,  Dr.  a  dissenting  divine, 
born  at  Taunton,  in  1700,  was  an  active  and 
valuable  minister.  He  died  in  1774.  He  wrote 
two  volumes  of  sermons,  and  the  Lives  of 
Grove,  Benson,  and  Chandler. 

Of  what  importance  is  it  to  any  one, 
that  Abbt  and  Amory  ever  existed  ? 
Their  works  are  forgotten,  and  their 
names  would  be  no  loss.  Half  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  are  of  equal  interest. 

O  vain  attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 
To  names  forgotten,  born  to  be  forgot ! 

We  should  not  quarrel  with  this  rub- 
bish, however,  but  that  it  excludes  mat- 
ter of  real  interest.  Francisco  Pizarro 
is  despatched  in  about  a  dozen  lines. 
Roger  Williams  occupies  a  yet  smaller 
space,  and  our  immortal  Washington  is 
despatched  in  little  more  than  half  a 
page.  The  hero  is  represented,  more- 
over, by  a  cut,  which  was  probably 
at  first  intended  for  an  owl.  We  feel 
indignant  at  the  sight  of  such  a  shab- 
by caricature. 

We  also  find  the  most  important  acts 
of  individuals  omitted  in  many  instan- 
ces. For  example,  we  are  told  that 
Granville  Sharp  resigned  a  place  in  the 
ordnance  office,  because  he  disapproved 
the  American  war  ;  but  we  are  not  told 
that  he  founded  the  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  for  which  he  is  chiefly  memo- 
rable. 

In  short,  the  book  is  made  to  sell.  It 
may  be  worth  the  price,  but  it  is  inferior 
to  Lempriere's  and  some  other  works  of 
a  similar  character. 


The    History    of    Plymouth  ; 

James  Thacher,  M.  D.  A.  A.  S. 


by 


The  History  of  Plymouth,  in  the 
hands  of  so  sensible  a  man,  and  so  faith- 
ful a   student,  as  Dr.  Thacher,  could 


not  fail  of  being  an  interesting  work. 
The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  to 
all  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  and 
not  merely  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  par- 
ticular town  or  county,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  local  histories  ;  for  the  His- 
tory of  Plymouth  is,  for  a  time,  the  His- 
tory of  New-England.  Judging  of  the 
work  by  a  rather  hasty  perusal  we 
should  think  it  of  great  merit.  A  good 
deal  of  research  is  shown  in  narrating 
the  early  struggles  and  disasters  of  the 
settlers,  and  much  is  related  which  is 
no  doubt  new  to  most  of  his  readers. 
Interesting  extracts  are  made  from  the 
Colony  records,  illustrating  the  char- 
acter of  the  Pilgrims,  and  showing  the 
extent  to  which  they  carried  the  civil 
power.  Many  traditional  anecdotes  are 
preserved,  which  might  otherwise  have 
•passed  away  and  been  forgotten.  The 
style  is  uniformly  good,  simple,  concise 
and  unpretending.  Much  credit  is  due 
to  the  writer,  for  having  made  a  book 
of  such  moderate  size,  out  of  such  am- 
ple materials.  Had  he  pursued  the  plan 
of  many  writers  of  Histories  of  Villages, 
and  filled  his  book  with  personal  anec- 
dotes, he  might  have  made  one,  with 
ease,  of  five  times  the  size. 

Dreams  and  Reveries  of  a  Quiet 

Man ;  consisting  of  the  Little  Genius,  and 
other  Essays.  By  one  of  the  Editors  of  the 
New- York  Mirror. 

These  are  agreeable  essays  upon  the 
various  subjects  that  attract  thejiotice 
of  a  man  in  cities,  who  is  bound  by  his 
hard  fate  to  turn  them  into  words,  and 
the  words  into  columns  in  a  newspaper. 
Of  course,  they  are  nearly  as  various 
as  the  various  scenes  of  life,  and  many 
of  them  are  amusing.  They  are  writ- 
ten in  an  easy  manner,  and  though  the 
public  has  seen  them  before  in  the 
New-York  Mirror,  they  are  acceptable 
in  a  more  convenient  form.  They  are 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Mirror.  We  annex  one  of  these 
articles— not  the  best,  perhaps,  that 
might  be  selected, — as  a  specimen  of 
the  agreeable  and  easy  style  of  the 
writer. 

FAMILY   TROUBLES. 

"Let  us  no  more  contend,  nor  blame 
Each  other,  blamed    enough    elsewhere ;    but 

strive 
In  offices  of  love,  how  we  may  lighten 
Each  other's  burden  in  our  share  of  woe." 

•Milton. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  kind  man- 
ner in  which  a  certain  agreeable  family  of  my 
acquaintance  transact  trivial  circumstances  and 
conversations  with  each  other.  If  any  thing  is 
wrong  among  the  little  ones,  the  sister  corrects 
it  with  a  persuasive  voice.  The  mother's  re- 
buke is  gentleness  itself,  and  yet  instantly  at- 
tended to,  and  the  children  together  are  affec- 
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donate  and  social.  Perhaps  my  admiration 
may  have  drawn  my  attention  to  what  may  not 
be  deemed  of  importance  to  all  my  readers,  al- 
though I  know  there  must  be  some  willing  to 
leave,  for  a  moment,  the  loftier  events  of  the 
world,  to  muse  upon  this  humble  picture,  just 
as  a  traveler  among  stupendous  bridges,  artifi- 
cial roads,  and  gaudy  palaces,  will  sometimes 
pause  by  a  cottage  in  a  secluded  path-way,  with 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the  simple  beauty 
of  peace  and  nature. 

One  of  the  sweetest  rewards  of  social  endear- 
ments springs  from  the  fact  that  the  same  par- 
ticipation of  those  we  love  which  enhances  our 
joys  also  alleviates  our  sorrows.  In  the  at- 
mosphere of  an  affectionate  home,  therefore, 
the  keen  arrows  of  the  world  are  blunted,  while 
the  flowers  which  would,  peradventure,  else- 
where fade  away  neglected,  here  bloom  with 
more  vivid  beauty,  none  of  their  fragrance 
wasted,  or  their  delicate  colors  overlooked.  As 
for  me,  when  I  withdraw  from  the  merry  circle 
or  turn  from  the  gay  and  crowded  streets,  I 
seem  to  shut  myself  up  in  a  kind  of  tomb. 
There  are  no  connecting  links  between  me  and 
the  world.  No  light  steps  break  the  perpetual 
stillness.  No  familiar  voice  sends  its  welcome 
joy  through  my  veins,  banishing  weariness  and 
gloom  ;  and  the  pleasant  thoughts  which  flash 
on  me  from  my  book  are  like  gems  found  in  the 
desert  by  a  lonely  pilgrim. 

This  is  a  subject  which,  however  common- 
place, is  nevertheless  materially  connected  with 
the  comfort  of  mankind.  You  may,  in  a  meas- 
ure, estimate  a  man's  happiness  by  his  degree  of 
contentment  in  his  family  ;  and  I  fear  the  gen- 
tle beings  mentioned  above  are  an  unusual  in- 
stance of  peace  and  harmony.  You  may  And 
in  many  an  apparent  resemblance,  but  good 
breeding  and  pride  often  smooth  over  the  sur- 
face, while  indifference  or  jealousy,  or  hatred, 
lurk  like  monsters  beneath.  Real  domestic  bliss 
requires  such  a  combination  of  favorable  cir- 
cumstances as  to  render  its  existence  almost  im- 
possible. That  several  persons  should  be  amia- 
ble, intelligent,  good-humored,  and  of  an  affec- 
tionate disposition,  is  not  wonderful,  but  that 
all  the  members  of  the  household  should  be  so, 
cannot  very  frequently  be  the  case.  A  single 
individual  often  spoils  the  peace  of  a  whole 
family.  How  frequently  I  have  seen  a  charm- 
ing circle  gathered  around  the  winter  fire,  the 
native  liveliness  of  the  pretty  children  breaking 
out  innocently,  and  their  conversation  and  ac- 
tions such  as  in  youth  are  natural  and  graceful, 
and  all  this  sunshiny  scene  in  a  moment  over- 
clouded by  the  entrance  of  a  scolding  mother  or 
an  austere  and  tyrannical  father;  or  intruded 
upon  by  the  dark  countenance  and  bitter  dis- 
content of  some  of  those  who  are  never  happy 
themselves  unless  they  are  making  every  one 
around  them  miserable.  Such  a  being  in  my 
eye  is  a  criminal.  The  world  is  so  thronged 
with  dangers  and  disturbances,  and  so  full  of 
anguish  and  melancholy,  that  when  I  behold 
any  group  escaping,  for  a  time,  from  the  general 
wretchedness,  and  surrendering  their  souls  to 
merriment  and  contentment,  I  pause  to  con- 
template it  as  something  rare  and  beautiful  ; 
and  I  look  upon  him  who  ruthlessly  destroys 
that  of  which  mortals  have  so  little,  as  an  ene- 
my to  his  fellow- creatures. 

What  should  such  a  person  think  if,  doomed 
to  travel  over  a  parched  desert,  some  enemy 
should  ruin  the  spring  of  cool  water  just  as  he 
was  kneeling  to  drink.  To  many,  life  is  this 
desert,  and  few  are  their  fountains  of  happi- 
ness ;  and  how  cruel  it  is  to  sully  those  precious 
streams  with  unnecessary  austerity  or  ill  na- 
ture. When  old  age  preaches  to  youth,  let  it 
reflect  whether  it  does  not  itself  sometimes  fall 
into  error.  I  have  seen  a  lovely  child  suffer 
punishment  simply  because  it  did  not  act  as  if  it 
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were  forty,  and  parents  displaying  the  most  per- 
nicious example  to  their  offspring  by  cross  glan- 
ces, cutting  sarcasms,  and  open  reproaches.  I 
once  knew  a  mistaken  father,  who,  on  a  certain 
day  of  the  week,  would  not  permit  his  children 
to  utter  a  single  word,  it  was  a  painful  sight 
to  behold  their  eyes,  from  which  nature  strove 
to  shoot  out  the  lustre  of  sprightliness  and  un- 
shadowed innocence,  casting  down  their  pretty 
orbs  with  a  forced  seriousness  more  proper  to 
broken  health,  withered  hopes,  and  troubled 
age ;  and  ever  and  anon,  by  a  furtive  look,  con- 
tradicting the  artificial  gravity  of  their  innocent 
sweet  mouths,  where  smiles  were  as  natural  as 
fragrance  to  flowers.  It  reminded  me  of  some 
free  wild  bird  forced  from  the  forest,  and  com- 
pelled to  sit  all  day  in  a  narrow  close  cage  ;  yet 
even  he  is  not  demanded  to  hold  his  little  wings 
motionless,  cast  down  his  bright  eyes,  and 
hush  the  warblings  that  gush  up  in  his  throat. 
Do  not  fathers  know,  if  their  own  hearts  do  not 
persuade  them,  that  it  is  their  best  policy  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  affections  of  their 
children?  However  pure  and  full  of  love  may 
be  their  young  hearts,  they  cannot  be  sensible 
to  the  distinction  between  happiness  and  mis- 
ery ;  and  what  a  reflection  for  a  dying  father, 
that  he  leaves  behind  him  beings  who,  when  he 
is  in  the  grave,  will  only  for  the  first  time  begin 
to  enjoy  the  free  blessing  of  existence  ! 

Studies  in  Poetry  and  Prose  ;  con- 
sisting of  selections,  principally  from  Ameri- 
can writers,  and  designed  for  the  Highest 
Class  in  Schools.  By  A.  B.  Cleaveland, 
M.  B. 

A  duodecimo  volume  of  480  pages, 
compactly  printed,  and  containing  about 
two  hundred  extracts,  as  set  forth  in  the 
title  of  this  work,  must  of  course  em- 
brace many  good  articles,  and  it  would 
be  strange  if  there  were  not  some  of  an 
indifferent  character  as  to  merit.  The 
compiler  has,  very  judiciously,  omitted 
to  state  in  his  preface, — as  the  manner 
of  many  is, — that  the  work  was  much 
needed,  and  was  intended  to  supply  a 
deficiency  which  all  other  compilers  of 
school-books  had  unaccountably  over- 
looked. For  this  he  certainly  deserves 
some  credit,  and  perhaps  with  that  he 
ought  to  be  satisfied,  from  the  mere 
novelty  of  its  character. 

The  Missionary  Gazetteer  ;   com- 

prising'a  Geographical  and  Statistical  Account 
of  the  various  Stations  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  x>f  all 
Denominations,  with  their  Progress  in  Evan- 
gelization and  Civilization.  Illustrated  by 
Engravings.     By  B.  B.  Edwards. 

On  the  subject  of  Missions  most  sects 
agree  ;  all  agree  that  the  Gospel  should 
be  spread,  though  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  manner  of 
making  converts.  Many  think  that 
civilization  should  precede  conversion. 
Still,  as  each  party  may  desire  to  know 
what  the  other  has  done  and  is  still  do- 
ing, the  Gazetteer  may  be  recommend- 
ed as  giving  the  information  fully,  with 
many  interesting  matters  descriptive  of 
the  superstitions  in  various  lands,  which 
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it  is  the  labor  of  the  missionaries  to  de- 
stroy. There  is  a  good  number  of  wood 
cuts,  illustrating  temples,  manner  of 
worship,  &c.  &c.  To  us  it  appears 
that  considerable  labor  has  been  requir- 
ed to  make  so  thorough  an  account  of 
missionary  transactions}  for  the  intelli- 
gence must  have  been  spread  over 
many  books,  especially  periodicals.  It 
is  altogether  a  neat  volume,  and  profit- 
able to  have,  both  for  reading  and  ref- 


The  American  Pharos,  or  Light- 
House  Guide  ;  founded  on  the  Official  Reports 
received  at  the  Treasury  Department ;  also, 
a  General  View  of  the  Coast,  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Sabine.  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix,  containing  an  account  of  the 
Light-Houses  on  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Law- 
rence, with  Sailing  Directions  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  ;  founded  on  Official  Reports  from 
the  Trinity  Board  of  Quebec,  in  1832.  By 
Robert  Mills,  P.  A.  Engineer  and  Architect, 
Member  of  the  Columbian  Institute. 

We  cannot  recommend  this  work  to 
the  general  reader  ;  for  there  are  thou- 
sands who  never  trouble  themselves 
with  the  subjects  which  it  attempts  to 
illustrate.  There  are  others,  however, 
to  whom  the  information  it  embodies 
ought  to  be  familiar,  and  to  the  hands 
of  such  it  may  properly  be  consigned. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  the  merits  of  the 
work  to  dismiss  it  with  such  a  sen- 
tence as  might  authorize  an  inference 
that  it  is  useful  to  mariners  only  ;  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  merchants,  and  per- 
haps even  editors  of  newspapers,  may 
often  consult  it  with  advantage. 

An   Oration   delivered  before  the 

Citizens  of  Newburyport,  on  the  Fifty-sixth 
Anniversary  of  American  Independence. 
By  Caleb  Cushing. 

It  is  somewhat  late  in  the  season  to 
notice  productions  of  this  sort ;  but  it 
can  never  be  too  late  to  recommend  at- 
tention to  a  good  thing — and  such  we 
consider  Mr.  Cushing's  Oration.  Its 
political  doctrines,  in  the  main,  are 
sound,  and  the  style  is  of  that  peculiar- 
ly copious  and  flowing  character  which 
distinguishes  the  other  writings  of  the 
author.  Its  subject  is  "  the  spirit  of  the 
age,"  and  the  discussion  is  boldly  open- 
ed in  the  first  paragraphs.  The  intel- 
lectual, political,  moral  and  religious 
movements,  which  distinguish  the  exte- 
rior of  civilized  society,  are  considered, 
as  they  are  developed  in  the  extended 
relations  of  the  different  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, and  lastly,  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement in  our  own  country.  We  sub- 
join two  or  three  extracts,  which  appear 
to  us  to  present  wholesome  truths  in  a 
bold    and    independent   style,  that    is 


worthy  of  all  praise.  After  describing 
very  rapidly  the  different  features  of  the 
country  as  they  appear  to  a  traveler,  as 
he  goes  from  the  north  to  the  south,  the 
author  says — 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  boastfulness  or  self-gratu- 
lation  that  I  write,  in  thus  contrasting  the  sit- 
uation of  the  South  and  the  North  ;  still  less  is 
it  from  a  desire  to  awaken  or  embitter  sectional 
prejudices.  I  state  the  simple  fact  only  in  its 
unvarnished  plainness ;  and  I  do  thus  much, 
because  the  times  demand  of  us  to  speak  out 
undisguisedly  and  clearly,  laying  aside  all  fas- 
tidious delicacy  in  reference  to  the  manner  or 
the  matter  of  discussion.  We  are  loudly  ac- 
cused, even  within  the  marble  columns  of  the 
Capitol  itself,  of  oppressing  the  South,  of  tramp- 
ling upon  her  rights,  of  rapaciously  robbing  her 
of  the  fruits  of  her  industry,  and  of  doing  this 
to  an  extent  so  unbearable,  that  she  threatens 
to  end  it  by  a  forcible  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
It  becomes  us  to  weigh  this  grave  charge,  and 
to  meet  those  who  urge  it,  by  suggesting  our 
own  conscientious  views  of  the  alleged  fact. 
Let  us  have  manliness  and  independence 
enough  to  face  the  naked  truth  with  unshrink- 
ing eyes.  In  affirming  that  the  existence  of 
negro  servitude  is  the  great  cause  of  the  un- 
healthy political  condition  of  the  South,  I  do 
but  echo  the  opinions  and  statements,  far  more 
strongly  expressed  in  recent  debates  on  the 
slavery  question,  in  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Virginia.  And  at  the  same  time  I  take  it  upon 
me  to  protest,  that  neither  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  the  North,  nor  least  of  all  I  myself, 
have  any  disposition  to  tamper  with  the  slave 
population  or  the  mancipial  rights  of  the  South. 

Is  South-Carolina  alone  shut  out  from  the 
munificence  of  a  gracious  Providence  ?  In  the 
smiling  picture  of  prosperity,  which  the  univer- 
sal country  exhibits,  does  she  stand  the  solitary 
exception,  forgotten,  as  it  were,  at  nature's 
feast  ?  And  isit  true,  as  her  statesmen  would 
fain  have  us  believe,  that  the  whole  industry 
of  this  nation  must  be  sacrificed  to  swell  the 
tide  of  her  prosperity  ?  Would  this  be  equal 
justice?  Have  the  open-hearted,  free-handed 
sons  of  the  South  wrought  themselves  up  to 
such  an  uncompromising  frame  of  mind,  as  to 
ask  in  their  sober  senses  for  all  this  ?  Need  they 
ask  it  ?  No : — the  secret  of  their  diminished 
prosperity  does  not  lie  in  the  augmented  pros- 
perity of  the  other  twenty -three  States ;  they 
are  not  sick  because  we  are  well, — unless,  in- 
deed, we  do  them  the  gross  injustice  of  imput- 
ing to  them  that  soul-sickness,  which  "  withers 
at  another's  joy."  The  secret  of  their  decline 
is  the  successful  competition  of  the  South- 
western States  in  the  production  of  cotton,  and 
it  is  nothing  else. 

There  was  a  time,  when  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Union  enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly 
of  the  growth  of  cotton,  the  great  marketable 
production  of  the  country  ;  and  when  the  plant- 
ers of  the  South  acquired  habits  of  expense 
proportioned  to  the  high  profits  thus  derived 
from  the  cultivation  of  their  estates.  That 
monopoly  exists  no  longer.  Louisiana,  Alaba- 
ma, Mississippi,  and  even  Tennessee,  all  pos- 
sessing a  rich  virgin  soil  and  other  local  advan- 
tages, have  become  cotton -planting  States,  and 
are  able  to  undersell  Carolina  in  the  commodi- 
ty, which  alone  constitutes  the  main  source  of 
her  agricultural  wealth.  On  the  alluvial  lands 
of  the  Mississippi  the  average  production  is  two 
thousand  pounds  of  clean  cotton  to  the  hand ; 
while  in  South-Carolina  it  does  not  exceed  nine 
hundred  pounds  to  the  hand.  We  can  well 
understand  how  seriously  this  affects  the  com- 
parative prosperity  of  the  two  regions ;  but  is 
the  Union  in  fault  for  it  ?    Must  we  lay    waste 
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the  luxuriant  plantations  of  the  Red  river,  must 
we  grub  up  the  cotton  plants  of  Rapides  and 
Ouachita, — as  Spain  did  the  grape-vines  in  one 
of  her  colonies — in  order  to  suppress  all  compe- 
tition with  the  planters  of  Carolina  ?  Such  is 
the  question  to  be  answered  ; — at  least,  such  are 
the  only  means  of  effectually  administering  to 
the  topical  disease  of  nullification. 

But  the  tariff,— the  tariff,— the  tariff,— this  is 
that  angry  queen  Mab,  who  gallops,  night  and 
day,  through  southern  imaginations,  until  they 
dream  of  wrongs  ;  of  oppression  ;  of  eastern 
princes,  rolling  in  gems  and  gold,  extracted,  by 
some  potent  alchymy,  not  from  sheeting,  shirt- 
ing, and  flannel, "but  from  the  hard  earnings  of 
southern  industry  and  economy  ;  and  of  nullifi- 
cation, that  last  great  good  vouchsafed  to  mor- 
tals in  remedy  of  all  the  ills  of  life.  Demolish, 
say  they,  your  coal  works  and  iron  forges  ; 
abandon  your  tonnage  duties  and  other  partial 
provisions  in  favor  of  the  shipping  of  the  coun- 
try ;  abolish  the  drawbacks  and  bounties, 
which  foster  the  industry  of  your  hardy  north- 
ern fishermen  ;  raze  your  manufactories  to  the 
ground,  and  leave  vour  thriving  villages  to  the 
dominion  of  the  dock  and  the  nettfe ;  repeal 
each  item  of  law  without  distinction,  which 
aims  at  the  protection  of  your  artisans  and 
handicraftsmen  against  foreign  competition ; 
graduate  every  thing  in  the  Procustes'  bed  of  a 
duty  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  centum  upon  all 
imported  merchandise  of  whatsoever  name  or 


nature  : — do  this,  not  because  it  Is  right,  or  just 
in  a  large  view  of  the  general  good,  for  we  see 
too  plainly  that  the  country  generally  is  now  in 
a  flourishing  state; — not  because  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  the  protection  of  domestic  indus- 
try by  means  of  duties  on  imports,  for  we  are 
compelled  reluctantly  to  admit  that  such  meas- 
ures are  within  the  letter  of  two  clauses  of  the 
Constitution,  and  were  expressly  and  positively 
pointed  at  by  one  of  those  clauses  ; — but  because 
part  of  us  have  imbibed  a  notion  that  the 
growth  of  other  interests  must  of  necessity  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  planting  interest ;  because 
we  insist  upon  your  absolute  relinquishment  of 
the  principle  of  protection  as  our  sine  qua  non 
condition  of  peace  ;  because  our  pride  and  self- 
love  are  pledged  to  this,  and  because  if  you  do 
not  submit  unqualifiedly  to  our  dictation  we 
will  secede  from  the  Union.  Knowing,  as  I 
do,  the  real  causes  of  uneasiness  in  South-Car- 
olina, when  I  see  that  such  is  the  ground  as- 
sumed in  regard  to  the  tariff  by  the  friends  of 
nullification,  and  this  also  in  the  face  of  thut 
most  conciliatory  measure  of  concession  and 
compromise,  the  duty  bill  now  on  its  passage  in 
Congress,  which  yields  so  much  to  the  claims 
of  the  South, — I  am  compelled  to  suspect  that 
the  provisions  of  the  tariff  are  only  articulated 
at  market  crosses  and  court-houses  as  a  pre- 
text, 

To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 

With  some  fine  color  that  may  please  the  eye. 
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American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion. The  annual  meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety was  opened  at  the  State  House,  in 
Boston,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
August  23d.  At  ten  o'clock  an  able 
and  eloquent  Introductory  Address  was 
delivered  by  Hon.  Francis  C.  Gray. 
It  closed  its  third  anniversary  after  a 
session  of  five  days,  under  very  pleas- 
ing prospects.  The  number  present 
was  smaller  than  usual ;  yet  the  Hall 
was  nearly  filled,  and  during  the  public 
exercises  somewhat  crowded.  Ten  reg- 
ular lectures  were  delivered;  assuming 
generally  a  more  practical  character 
than  heretofore,  and  were  deemed  not 
inferior  to  any  which  have  been  given 
before  the  Institute.  Two  gentlemen 
who  had  accepted  appointments  as  lec- 
turers were  necessarily  absent.  The 
deficiency  was  supplied  by  discussions, 
and  two  extra  lectures  given  on  short 
notice,  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  of  Germany, 
(recently  of  Paris,)  and  Mr.  Lowell 
Mason,  of  Boston.  The  former  was  an 
able  discussion  of  the  first  principles 
involved  in  the  science  of  education, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral;  and 
showed  the  necessity  of  investigating 
human  nature  more  thoroughly,  in  or- 
der to  conduct  education  more  success- 
fully.    Mr.  Mason  gave   an  account  of 


the  Pestalozzian  method  of  teaching 
vocal  music  in  common  schools,  with 
illustrations  by  a  choir  of  children. 

The  lectures  were  delivered  as  fol- 
lows : — 

On  the  Defects  of  Common  Schools, 
by  R.  I.  Howard,  of  Newburyport. 

On  Modern  Languages,  by  Professor 
Ticknor,  of  Harvard  University. 

On  the  Diseases  to  which  literary  men 
are  subject,  and  the  means  of  preven- 
tion, by  Dr.  George  Hayward,  of  Bos- 
ton. 

On  the  Moral  Influence  of  the  Physi- 
cal Sciences,  by  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  of 
Boston. 

On  Rewards  and  Punishments  in 
Schools,  by  John  A.  Vaughan,  of  Hal- 
lowell,Me. 

On  English  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion, by  Rev.  Asa  Rand,  of  Boston. 

On  the  Pestalozzian  Method  of  teach- 
ing music,  by  Lowell  Mason,  of  Bos- 
ton, with  illustrations  by  a  juvenile 
choir. 

On  Education,  by  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
of  Paris. 

On  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
Education  in  the  Southern  States,  by 
Rev.  Elipha  White,  of  South  Carolina. 

On  the  Duties  of  School  Committees, 
by  Hon.  W.  B.  Calhoun,  of  Springfield. 
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Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N. 
H.  At  the  annual  commencement  on  the 
22d  of  August,  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Divinity  was  conferred  on  Rev.  Will- 
iam Urwich,  of  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  and 
Rev.  Edward  Robinson  ;  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  on  Hon.  Samuel  Pren- 
tiss, of  Vermont.  The  degrees  of  A. 
B.  and  A.  M.  were  given  to  the  usual 
number  of  graduates  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement, at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  an 
Oration  was  delivered  before  the  The- 
ological Society,  by  Silas  H.  Hill,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  At  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 
an  Oration  was  delivered  before  the 
Social  Friends,  by  Caleb  S.  Hunt,  of 
Montpelier,  Vt.  and  at  5,  before  the 
United  Fraternity,  by  Charles W.  Pren- 
tiss, of  the  same  place.  The  exercises 
of  Thursday  were  an  Inaugural  Address 
by  Professor  Stovve,  and  an  Oration  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  by  George 
Kent,  Esq.  of  Concord. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R. 
I.  The  annual  commencement  was 
held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Septem- 
ber, at  which  twenty-two  graduates  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  six  the 
degree  of  A.  M. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Divinity  was  conferred  on  the  Rev. 
Charles  P.  Mcllvaine,  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.;  and  on  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stefi'e 
Crisp,  A.  M.  of  Glasgow  University, 
and  President  of  the  Theological  Acad- 
emy, Bristol,  Eng. 

In  the  afternoon  an  Oration  was 
pronounced  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
by  Theron  Metcalf,  Esq.  of  Dedham, 
Mass. 

Williams  College,  Williamstown, 
Ms.  The  annual  commencement  of  this 
Institution  was  held  on  the  5th  Sept. 
The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on 
eighteen  young  gentlemen  ;  that  of  A. 
M.  in  course  on  four,  and  honorary  on 
two;  that  of  M.  D.  in  course  on  seven, 
and  honorary  on  four.  At  the  close  of 
the  regular  exercises  of  the  morning,  an 
address  before  the  Alumni  was  deliv- 
ered by  Prof.  C.  Dewy,  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  Hereafter  the  .annual  com- 
mencement is  to  be  held  on  the  3d 
Wednesday  in  August,  instead  of  the 
1st  Wednesday  in  September.  From 
the  Triennial  Catalogue,  it  appears  that 
the  whole  number  of  graduates  from 
the  origin  of  the  Institution  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  is  1137,  of  whom  958  are 
still  living.  Clergymen  299,  of  whom 
248  are  still  living.  Physicians  214,  of 
whom  210  are  still  living. 


New-York  University.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  University  of  the  city 
of  New-York  have  given  public  notice, 
that  they  are  about  to  open  that  institu- 
tion for  the  reception  of  students.  The 
course  of  study,  in  the  departments  al- 
ready formed,  comprises  Evidences  of 
Revealed  R.eligion,  Literature,  &c.  of 
the  Scriptures,  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  Belles  Lettres,  Mathemat- 
ics and  Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy, 
&c.  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Bota- 
ny, History,  Geography  and  Chronolo- 
gy, Sculpture  and  Painting,  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages,  &c.  Oriental  Lan- 
guages and  Literature,  Italian,  German, 
French,  and  Spanish  Languages  and 
Literature.  Other  departments  will  be 
added,  and  courses  of  lectures  will  be 
delivered  in  the  ensuing  season  on  His- 
tory, Moral  Philosophy,  Biography, 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts,  Sacred  Antiquities,  and 
Physical  Astronomy.  The  Bible  will 
be  studied  as  a  classic,  and  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  students  will  occupy 
a  conspicuous  place  in  their  education. 
Until  buildings  can  be  prepared,  accom- 
modations will  be  provided  for  the  vari- 
ous classes  at  Clinton  Hall. 

The  appointments  already  made  in 
the  University  are  as  follows  : 

Rev.  James  M.  Mathews,  D.  D.  Chancellor, 
to  whom  is  also  committed  the  Antiquities  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Eev.  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine,  D.  D.  Professor 
of  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion. 

Rev:  Henry  P.  Tappan,  A.  M.  Professor  of 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Belles 
Lettres. 

Henry  Vethake,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Astronomy. 

D.  D.  Douglass,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  Architecture  and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. 

John  Torrey,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy  and  Botany. 

S.  F.  B.  Morse,  A.  M.  Professor  in  Sculpture 
and  Painting. 

Rev.  Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.  Professor  of 
the  Greek  and  Oriental  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture. 

Rev.  George  Bush,  A.  M.  Adjunct  Professor 
of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature. 

Rev.  John  Mulligan,  A.  M.  Professor  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Languages  and  Literature. 

Rev.  William  Bmenpeutsch,  Professor  of  the 
German  Language  and  Literature. 

Miguel  Cabrera  De  Nevares,  Professor  of  the 
Spanish  Language  and  Literature. 

Lorenzo  L.  Da  Ponti,  Professor  of  the  Italian 
Language  and  Literature. 

Charles  Parmantier,  A.  M.  Professor  of  the 
French  Language  and  Literature. 

Henry  Bostwick,  A.  M.  Instructor  in  History, 
Geography  and  Chronology. 

Columbia  College,  New-York. — 
On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
Cholera,  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the 
commencement  have,  this  year,  been 
omitted.  The  usual  degrees  have  been 
conferred  on  the    Senior  class,  and  the 
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customary  honors  awarded,  agreeably 
to  a  statute  of  the  College.  The  hon- 
orary degree  of  D.  D.  has  been  confer- 
red on  the  Rev.  Henry  Anthon,  one  of 
the  assistant  ministers  of  Trinity 
Church,  and  on  the  Rev.  Francis  L. 
Hawkes,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  both  of  the  city  of  New-York. 
Augusta  College,  Kentucky.  The 
commencement  of  this  Institution  was 
held  on  the  16th  of  August.  Sixteen 
young  gentlemen  delivered  orations, 
and  received  the  first  degree  in  the  arts. 
The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on 
four  graduates  in  course.  The  honora- 
ry degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  con- 
ferred upon  Oliver  M.  Spencer,  Jr. 
Esq.  of  Cincinnati ;  Rev.  Martin  P. 
Parks,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  in  Randolph,  Ma- 
con College,  Va.;  Wilkins  Tannehill, 
Esq.  Louisville ;  and  Hon.  Ross  Wil- 
kins, Michigan.  The  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  Hon.  John 


Boyle,  of  Kentucky,  and  Hon.  John 
W.  Campbell,  of  Ohio.  President 
Ruter,  according  to  previous  arrange- 
ments, resigned  his  office  as  head  of  the 
Institution,  and  stated  his  reasons, 
which  grew  out  of  private  considera- 
tions solely,  the  affairs  of  the  College 
being  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  L.  Thomlinson,  late 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  was  elected 
successor  of  Dr.  Ruter. 

Illinois  College,  Jacksonville. 
On  Tuesday,  August  21,  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Beecher,  formerly  of  Boston,  was 
inducted  into  the  office  of  President  of 
the  Illinois  College,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Rev.  Julian  M.  Sturtevant, 
into  that  of  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy.  President 
Beecher  delivered  an  address  on  the  oc- 
casion, which  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise ;  the  subject  was, 
"  Education — its  nature — its  objects,  and 
the  means  of  obtaining  them." 
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In  Tamwortli,  N.  H.  on  the  17th  September, 
Dr.  JOSEPH  BOYDEN,  aged  65.  In  1797,  he 
removed  from  Sturbridge,  Mass.  to  Tamworth, 
where,  for  37  years,  his  practice  had  been  ex- 
tensive and  attended  with  great  success.  By 
his  benevolence  and  attention  to  the  indigent 
sick,  and  others,  he  was  beloved  by  all,  and 
his  death  deeply  lamented.  His  death  was  oc- 
casioned by  his  attempting  to  mount  his  horse 
by  stepping  on  a  block  which  lay  near  the  edge 
of  a  bridge,  when  his  horse  suddenly  wheeled, 
struck,  and  precipitated  him  to  the  depth  of  12 
feet,  fractured  his  skull,  and  he  expired  within 
forty  minutes. 

In  Boston,  September  16,  after  a  few  days 
illness,  THOMAS  MELV1LL,  Esq.  aged  81 
years,  an  early  actor  in  the  Revolution,  and  an 
officer  in  the  war  for  independence.  He  was 
for  many  years  Naval  Officer  of  the  port,  and 
held  the  commission  till  the  change  of  Admin- 
istration in  1829.  He  was  always  distinguished 
for  public  spirit,  activity  and  firmness.  For  for- 
ty years  he  was  one  of  the  fire  wards  of  the 
town,  and  was  probably  never  absent,  during 
that  time  in  a  single  instance  of  calamity,  small 
or  considerable,  where  the  controling  power  of 
his  department  was  needed.  At  the  time  of 
his  decease  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts. 

In  Worcester,  Sept.  16,  ISAAC  GOODWIN, 
Esq.  Counsellor  at  Law,  aged  46.  Mr.  Good- 
win was  a  native  of  Plymouth,  and  the  son  of 
the  late  William  Goodwin,  Esq.  He  took 
pleasure  in  tracing  his  descent  from  the  source 
of  the  genuine  Aristocracy  of  New  England, — 
the  Pilgrims  of  1620.  He  did  not  enjoy  the  ben- 
efits of  a  College  education,  but  he  possessed 
talents  and  industry,  and  so  improved  his  ad- 
vantages as  to  become  a  good  scholar,  a  correct 
and  well  informed  lawyer,  and  a  useful  citizen 
&ud  magistrate.    Having  accomplished  himself 


for  the  practice  of  law,  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Thomas,  of  Plymouth,  he  settled,  first  in  Ster- 
ling, in  Worcester  County,  and  thence  removed 
to  the  town  of  Worcester  in  1826.  He  was  par- 
ticularly conversant  with  the  statutes  and  usages 
of  the  country,  relative  to  municipal  affairs,  and 
was  long  an  officer  of  the  towns  where  he  re- 
sided. For  the  benefit  of  others,  also,  he  pub- 
lished two  editions  of  "  The  Town  Officer,"  a 
very  useful  work  ;  and,  afterwards,  another  on 
the  Duties  of  Sheriffs,  Coroners,  and  Consta- 
bles, which  also  met  with  a  favorable  reception. 
He  was  a  Councillor  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  an  institution  in  which  he  took, 
from  its  commencement,  a  lively  interest.  His 
taste  led  him  to  much  research  into  the  antiqui- 
ties of  New-England,  a  subject  on  which  he 
was  well  informed.  His  last  effort  for  the  res- 
toration of  his  health,  which  had  long  been  se- 
riously impaired,  was  a  journey  to  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  where  he  derived  great  satisfaction 
from  inspecting  anew  its  ancient  memorials — 
treasures  which  he  viewed  with  a  just,  but  un- 
usual veneration.  His  history  of  the  town  of 
Sterling  is  a  useful  and  well-digested  tract,  and 
his  various  occasional  publications  are  speci- 
mens of  correct  detail  and  cultivated  taste. 
Without  attaining  to  high  distinction,  he  held  a 
respectable  rank  among  the  well-informed  and 
well-principled  politicians  of  his  time  ;  and 
although  others  took  precedence  of  him  in  pop- 
ular favor,  as  candidates  for  the  higher  stations 
of  civil  society,  it  was  not  always  because  they 
possessed  superior  ability.  His  friends  and 
associates  in  private  life,  and  in  public  business 
have  lost  an  agreeable  and  valued  companion, 
and  a  judicious  fellow-laborer,  and  his  family  a 
valued  and  affectionate  parent  and  adviser. 

In  Cheshire,  Con.  Dr.  CHARLES  SHELTON, 
aged  46.  He  advised  that  an  incision  should  be 
made  on  his  throat ;  his  brother  physicians  urg- 
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ed  a  delay  of  a  day  or  two.  He  became  unable 
to  speak,  and  on  Thursday  last  whilst  anxious- 
ly waiting  the  arrival  of  Doct.  Hubbard,  of  New- 
Haven,  he  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  he 
must  die  if  something  was  not  done  immedi- 
ately, and  in  a  few  moments  fell  back  and  ex- 
pired. 

Tn  New-Haven,  August  II,  HENRY  E. 
DWIGHT,  aged  35. 

This  gentleman  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
late  President  Dwight,  from  whom  he  inherited 
a  strong  and  manly  frame,  and  a  powerful 
mind ;  and  like  whom,  he  was  governed  by 
higher  motives  than  any  which  this  world  and 
its  passing  scenes  can  furnish.  He  received  his 
academical  education  at  Yale  College,  over 
which  his  father  presided,  and  thus  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  best  parental  guidance  and  in- 
struction, at  a  time  when  most  young  men  are 
deprived  of  the  care  and  counsel  of  their  nat- 
ural guardians.  He  afterwards  commenced  the 
study  of  theology,  and  had  pursued  it  vigorously 
for  a  considerable  period  at  Andover,  when  his 
course  was  interrupted  by  a  violent  disease, 
which  occasioned  a  copious  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs,  and  vitally  injured  his  constitu- 
tion. In  the  hope  of  recovery,  he  was  induced 
to  visit  Europe,  where  he  spent  nearly  four 
years,  and  was  diligently  employed  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  by  examining  whatever  was 
most  remarkable  in  the  natural  world,  and  the 
productions  of  art ;  by  free  association  with 
able  and  learned  men,  and  by  assiduous  study, 
for  which  he  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  at 
the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Gottengen.  By 
means  of  his  Travels  in  Germany,  and  of  his 
Lectures,  the  public  have  reaped,  in  some 
measure,  the  benefit  of  his  labors  ;  but  much 
more  would  have  been  communicated  to  them, 
if  his  life  had  been  continued,  and  comforta- 
ble health  been  granted  to  him.  It  is  believ- 
ed that  few  if  any  of  our  countrymen  have 
gathered  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  larg- 
er stock  of  interesting  and  important  infor- 
mation. In  Germany,  he  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  education,  and  soon 
after  his  return,  he  united  with  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  in  establishing  at 
New-Haven  a  gymnasium,  for  the  instruction 
of  young  gentlemen.  In  this  institution,  his 
exertions  for  the  improvement  of  the  pupils 
were  indefatigable  and  successful ;  but  his  la- 
bors and  cares  were  too  great  for  his  health, 
which  had  not  been  restored  by  the  mild  cli- 
mates of  Europe,  and  at  the  close  of  last  summer 
the  gymnasium  was  given  up.  Subsequently, 
he  visited  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  where 
his  exertions  and  exposure,  during  a  severe 
winter  and  spring,  increased  the  pulmonary 
complaints  that  had  long  oppressed  him,  to  a 
degree  which  excited  the  serious  apprehensions 
of  his  friends.  The  ardor  and  energy  of  his 
character  were  manifested  in  this  painful  and 
discouraging  situation.  He  entered  into  society, 
and  delivered,  at  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  a 
series  of  lectures,  while  he  was  suffering  from 
such  an  indisposition  as  would  have  induced 
a  relaxation  of  effort  in  most  other  men.  When 
the  course  was  concluded,  he  went  to  New- 
England,  intending  to  return  to  Philadelphia, 
and  make  it  his  permanent  residence.  But  his 
designs  were  frustrated  ;  his  disease  assumed  a 
new  form,  and,  after  several  weeks  of  great 
pain  and  suffering,  terminated  his  life. 

[Poulson's  Advertiser.] 

In  New-York,  August  16,  Col.  SAMUEL 
WARD,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 

The  death  of  this  estimable  man  invites  to 
serious  reflection  on  the  history  and  fortunes  of 
our  common  country.  Born  a  little  while  pre- 
vious to  that  war  between  England  and  France, 
which,  by  calling  forth  the  energies  of  the  Ameri- 


can colonists,  elicited  the  attention  of  the  mother 
country,  and  thereby  hastened  the  crisis  of  the 
revolution.  He  was  imbued  with  the  princi- 
ples of  republicanism.  "  These  Colonies  are 
destined  to  an  early  independence,  and  you  mill  live 
to  see  my  words  verified,"  was  the  language  held 
to  him  by  his  father,  the  late  Governor  Ward, 
as  early  as  the  year  1766.  Ten  years  afterward, 
the  memorable  Declaration  was  promulgated 
to  an  astonished  and  applauding  world  !  It 
seems  that  parental  counsels  were  not  lost  upon 
the  son.  Having  completed  his  education, 
(which  was  at  first  under  the  private  charge  of 
his  accomplished  father,  and  afterwards  at  the 
University  in  this  town,  then  presided  over  by 
the  virtuous  Manning) — at  an  age  when  most 
young  men  are  but  commencing  the  more  im- 
portant part  of  theirs,  we  find  Col.  Ward  ac- 
tively embarking  in  the  perilous  contest  that 
ensued.  He  was  enrolled  in  the  volunteer 
company,  instituted  for  purposes  of  military  in- 
struction in  Rhode-Island,  and  denominated  the 
"  Kentish  Guards,"  in  1774.  It  was  to  this 
company,  that  the  American  army  owed  some 
of  its  brightest  ornaments : — Flagg,  Thayer, 
Olney,  and  the  two  Greenes  ; 
"  Scipiados- 


-duo  fulmina  belli.' 


On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  Col.  Ward 
was  appointed  a  Captain  in  the  Rhode-Island 
Army  of  Observation,  at  the  early  age  of  eight- 
een years,  and  in  that  capacity,  joined  the 
camp  at  Cambridge  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  an 
opportunity  offered  to  test  the  mettle  and  the 
fortitude  of  the  most  daring  and  enterprising 
spirits  there  assembled.  In  September,  1775, 
General  Arnold  was  invested  with  the  com- 
mand of  eleven  hundred  volunteers,  destined 
to  penetrate  to  Quebec,  through  an  unexplored 
wilderness,  and  by  the  route  of  the  Kennebec 
river.  Captain  Ward  shared  the  honors  and 
perils  of  that  magnanimous  enterprise.  The 
annals  of  the  revolution  furnish  nothing  more 
heroic  than  this  early  essay  of  American  cour- 
age. Honorably  as  it  has  been  commended  in 
history,  its  difficulties,  dangers,  and  privations 
can  never  be  sufficiently  appreciated .  We  read 
of  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  story,  and  are  impressed  with  a  just 
sentiment  of  admiration  ;  yet,  is  it  not  certain, 
that  the  privations,  if  not  the  difficulties  of 
those  enterprises  were  far  surpassed  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Arnold  ?  Their  batteaux,  (we  are 
told)  had  to  be  dragged  by  the  soldiers  over 
water-falls,  portages,  and  rapid  streams  ;  and 
such  part  of  the  march  as  was  not  aided  by  riv- 
ers, was  performed,  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
300  miles,  through  thick  woods,  over  lofty 
mountains,  and  deep  morasses.  A  part  of  the  de- 
tachment actually  abandoned  the  undertaking, 
and  returned  to  Cambridge,  to  avoid  starvation. 
Captain  Ward  was  one  of  those,  who  persever- 
ed, and  who,  (after  subsisting  upon  dogs  and 
reptiles,  and  devouring  their  very  cartridge  boxes 
and  shoes,  to  appease  the  torments  of  hunger,) 
arrived  before  Quebec  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1775.  He  was  present  at  the  attack  of  the 
city  by  escalade  ;  when  sharing  in  the  misfor- 
tunes, as  he  had  in  the  privations  and  the  hon- 
ors of  the  expedition,  he  was  made  prisoner, 
with  the  principal  part  of  the  detachment.  In 
1776  he  was  exchanged  as  a  prisoner,  and  in 
January,  1777,  was  commissioned  as  a  Major  in 
in  Col.  Christopher  Greene's  regiment  of  the 
Rhode-Island  line  of  the  Continental  army,  and 
in  that  capacity  was  present,  that  year,  and  co- 
operated in  the  defence  of  the  fort  of  Red-bank 
upon  the  Delaware,  when  it  was  attempted  to 
be  stormed  bv  the  Hessians,  under  Count  Donop 
on  the  23d  of  October.  In  1778,  Col.  Ward  had 
the  honor  to  participate  in  the  military  operations 
of  Generals  Greene,  Lafayette,  and  Sullivan,  in 
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his  native  state.  In  the  celebrated  retreat  from 
Rhode-Island,  he  commanded  a  regiment,  al- 
though he  was  not  commissioned  as  Lieutenant 
Colonel  until  the  next  year.  From  1779  to  1781 
he  shared  in  the  operations  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton's army  in  the  Jerseys,  and  was  present  at 
the  defence  of  the  bridge  at  Springfield,  by  a 
part  of  the  Rhode-Island  line,  against  the  Hes- 
sian General,  Knyphausen,  in  June,  1780. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  participated 
in  the  glorious  self-denial  manifested  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  patriot  army,  and  returned  to  the 
peaceful  occupations  of  a  citizen  with  the  same 
ease  he  had  made  arms  his  profession,  seven 
years  before.  Then  was  witnessed  a  spectacle 
far  more  magnanimous  and  imposing  than  the 
achievements  of  Bennington,  Yorktown  or  Sar- 
atoga;— Washington  retiring  to  his  farm  ;  Knox 
to  his  merchandise  ;  Hamilton  to  the  peaceful 
study  of  the  municipal  law : — unpensioned, 
unrewarded,  saving  by  the  honor  and  applause 
of  their  countrymen  ! 

The  subject  of  these  remarks  now  began  the 
world  as  a  citizen,  in  the  business  of  a  mer- 
chant ;  and  as  enterprise  had  previously  marked 
his  character,  so  it  continued  to  display  itself  in 
his  subsequent  life.  Col.  Ward  was  an  adven- 
turer in  the  first  vessel  that  bore  the  new  repub- 
lican flag  to  the  China  seas  ;  he  made  a  voyage 
from  Providence  to  Canton  in  the  spring  of  1783. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  merchant  in  the  city  of 
New-York,  where  his  probity,  frugality  and 
attention  to  business,  soon  gave  success  to 
his  enterprize.  He  was  not,  however,  exempt 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  incident  to 
commerce  ;  and  a  season  of  disaster,  forced  him 
to  make  a  voyage  to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  his  affairs.  Nor  was  his  ob- 
serving eye  unemployed  in  the  contemplation  of 
human  society  as  there  exhibited.  In  after  life, 
his  conversation,  at  all  times  interesting,  was 
rendered  peculiarly  attractive  to  all  who  en- 
joyed an  intimacy  with  him,  by  the  discrimina- 
tion with  which  he  commented  upon  what  he 
had  seen  and  met  with  abroad.  The  politics 
and  the  military  operations  of  the  revolution 
shared  also  among  the  topics,  that  were  most 
agreeable  to  his  mind  ;  but  rarely,  if  ever,  did 
he  allude  to  the  actions  in  which  he  himself 
had  borne  a  part.  That  modesty,  which  was 
so  particularly  striking  in  the  military  men  of 
the  revolution,  made  an  essential  part  of  his 
character  ;  this  virtue  of  Washington  was  too 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  characters  of  those 
who  stood  around  him,  ever  to  be  effaced ; 
"  nemo  dclere  possit,  aut  divellere,  qui  totam  sta- 
ttiam  non  imminuerit." 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Col.  Ward  estab- 
lished himself  on  a  farm  at  East-Greenwich, 
where  he  lived  to  see  his  children  educated  to 
usefulness  around  him  ;  and  as  several  of  these 
had  embarked  in  business  at  New-York,  he  was 
induced,  about  fifteen  years  since,  (in  order  to 
be  nearer  to  them)  to  remove  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  city.  Accordingly,  he  disposed  of 
his  farm  at  East-Greenwich,  and  purchased  one 
at  Jamaica,  Long-Island.  There  he  lived  in 
the  midst  of  his  family  and  friends,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  peace,  of  filial  love,  and  of  honor. 
In  early  life  he  had  married  a  daughter  of 
William  Greene,  Esq.  Governor  of  Rhode-Isl- 
and, thereby  connecting  himself  by  a  double 
relationship  with  the  eminent  soldiers  of  that 
name.  This  excellent  woman  he  survived  but 
a  few  years.  Upon  her  death  he  began  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  an  entire  abstraction  from  bus- 
iness and  the  cares  of  life,  and  accordingly  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  New- York.  Here,  sur- 
rounded by  his  children,  he  continued  a  patri- 
arch amongst  them,  whose  look  was  wisdom, 
and  whose  word  was  law.  Blessed  with  a  vig- 
orous constitution,  it  was  to  have  been  hoped 


that  death  would  have  delayed  his  summons, 
even  at  his  advanced  age.  But  "  in  the  midst 
of  life  we  are  in  death !" — The  insatiate 
archer  came,  but  found  not  his  victim  unpre- 
pared. A  philosopher  from  principle,  and  a 
moralist  from  habit  as  well  as  reflection,  "  con- 
stans  et  libers  fatum  excepit,"  and  joined  his  glo- 
rious compeers  beyond  the  grave  ! 

-Manibus  date  lilia  plenis 


Purpureos  spargam  flores,- 


His  saltern  accumalen  donis  &  furgar  inani 
Munere." [Prov.  Journal.] 

In  New-York,  August  28,  WILLIAM  H. 
MAYNARD,  of  Utica,  aged  45.  Mr.  Maynard 
was  a  member  of  the  New- York  Senate,  from 
the  county  of  Oneida.  He  went  to  the  city  of 
New- York,  a  week  or  two  before  his  death,  to 
attend  a  convention  of  that  body,  sitting  as  a 
Court  of  Errors,  where  he  was  attacked  with 
Cholera,  to  which  a  consecutive  fever  succeed- 
ed, and  terminated  his  life.  He  was  a  native 
of  Conway,  Mass.  the  son  of  a  respectable 
farmer  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  early 
gave  indications  of  a  vigorous  mind.  His  own 
industry  and  enterprize  supplied  the  want  of 
patrimonial  resources  ;  and  after  completing  his 
preparatory  studies  under  the  instruction  of  the 
Rev.  Moses  Halleck,  of  Plainfield,  he  entered 
Williams  College  at  the  age  of  about  20.  Not- 
withstanding the  drawbacks  occasioned  by 
necessary  absence,  at  intervals,  to  procure  the 
means  of  prosecuting  his  education,  he  main- 
tained a  distinguished  rank  in  his  class,  and 
graduated  in  1810,  with  high  honors.  He  next 
turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  law,  which 
he  prosecuted  with  his  accustomed  ardor,  in  the 
office  of  Gen.  Joseph  Kirkland,  then  of  New- 
Hartford,  Oneida  county.  As  editor  of  the 
Utica  Patriot,  which  he  conducted  for  several 
years,  in  conjunction  with  his  professional  la- 
bors, he  exerted  an  extensive  and  salutary 
influence,  both  in  politics  and  in  morals.  His 
known  integrity  and  conscientious  regard  to 
truth,  added  weight  to  every  sentence  which 
his  gifted  pen  indited.  He  afterwards  devoted 
his  entire  energies  to  the  practice  of  law,  and 
was  for  several  years  associated  with  the  late 
Attorney-General,  Samuel  A.  Talcott,  Esq. 
His  merits  in  this  profession  are  well  known  to 
the  public,  especially  in  the  District  which  was 
the  field  of  his  labors.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of 
Errors,  his  labors  were  unremitted,  and  evinced 
an  unceasing  devotion  to  his  public  duties. 
Along  with  uncommon  acuteness  of  intellect, 
he  possessed  a  most  tenacious  memory,  sound 
judgement,  and  an  honesty  of  purpose  which 
was  above  suspicion.  His  character  was  not 
only  free  from  blemish,  but  combined  a  rare 
union  of  excellencies.    [Journal  of  Commerce.] 

In  Trenton,  N.  J.  August  5,  Hon.  CHARLES 
EWING,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

Without  any  known  predisposition  in  habit  or 
weakness  of  constitution  or  even  suspicion  of 
imprudence,  this  eminent  citizen  was  removed 
by  the  prevailing  epidemic.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous, in  the  State  of  New-Jersey,  to  charac- 
terize the  late  Chief  Justice  as  a  man  of  large 
acquirements,  sound  judgement,  indefatigable 
dilligence,  and  incorruptible  honesty.  In  all 
these  points  his  eminence  was  not  merely  ac- 
knowledged— it  was  proverbial.  The  retired 
life  to  which  Judge  Ewing  was  led,  kept  him 
out  of  the  public  view,  so  far  as  was  consistent 
with  extensive  business.  Had  he  yielded  to 
the  importunity  of  those  who  knew  him  best, 
his  virtues  and  talents  would  long  since  have 
been  exhibited  to  a  larger  circle  of  admirers. 
The  seclusion,  however,  which  he  loved,  while 
it  concealed  some  of  his  excellencies,  gave  to 
others  an  expansion  and  strength,  which  are 
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very  rare.  He  shone  where  many  in  public  life 
often  fail — in  the  domestic  circle.  He  was  as 
much  the  object  of  sincere  veneration  at  his  fire- 
side, as  upon  the  bench. 

The  Chief  Justice  was  a  man  withwhom  no 
one  dared  to  trifle,  for  his  character  overawed 
insolence  itself;  yet  there  was  no  rigor  in  his 
demeanor  or  discourse.  Minutely  observant  of 
all  that  is  demanded  by  decorum,  and  strictly 
regular  and  dignified  in  all  his  pursuits,  he  was 
forbearing,  courteous,  and  serene.  ATo  man  was 
more  truly — in  all  the  tender  import  of  these 
words — the  husband,  the  father,  or  the  friend. 
In  this  circle  his  place  can  never  be  filled. 

Among  the  thousands  who  have  chosen  Mr. 
Ewing,  in  former  years,  to  be  their  confidential 
agent,  and  the  depository  of  their  counsels,  none 
could  ever  complain  of  levity,  indifference,  or 
neglect ;  still  less  of  disingenuousness,  impru- 
dence, or  ignorance.  Uprightness,  indepen- 
dence, regularity,  caution,  were  engraven  upon 
his  conduct.  The  elaborate  decisions  of  the 
Chief  Justice  will  continue  to  be  admired  by 
scholars  for  their  classical  felicity  and  logical 
acumen  ;  by  jurists  for  their  legal  soundness 
and  extensive  research  ;  and  by  the  country  for 
their  practical  wisdom  and  irreproachable  jus- 
tice. He  was,  in  belief  and  practice,  a  Chris- 
tian. He  despised  the  pretended  philosophy  of 
infidelity,  as  the  cant  of  ignorance  and  vice. 
He  revered  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  divinely  in- 
spired and  authorative  documents.  As  he  was 
educated  in  the  principles  of  our  most  holy  re- 
ligion, and  in  riper  years  had  embraced  them 
upon  personal  inquiry  and  conviction,  so  he 
took  various  occasions  to  give  his  public  suf- 
frage in  their  favor,  and  was  enabled,  in  the  last 
hour  of  agony  and  trial,  to  testify  to  their  effi- 
cacy, in  triumphing  over  death. 

[Trenton  Gazette.] 

In  Baltimore,  BENJAMIN  EDES,  Esq.  Brig- 
adier-General of  the  14th  Brigade  M.M.  and  a  re- 
spectable and  well-known  Printer.  Gen.  Edes 
was  born  in  Massachusetts,  but  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  has  resided  in  Baltimore — in 
whose  defence  he  nobly  displayed  himself  as  an 
officer  in  the  late  war  against  an  invading  foe. 

In  Baltimore,  Sept.  7,  PETER  H.  CRUSE, 
Esq.   one  of  the  editors  of  the  Patriot,  and 


formerly,  for  a  number  of  years,  associated 
with  the  editors  of  the  American.  He  died  of 
the  prevailing  disease,  after  an  illness  of  a  few 
hours.  His  late  associate  in  the  editorial  de- 
partment of  the  paper  last  mentioned  thu3 
speaks  of  the  deceased  : — 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  in  this  community, 
were  it  possible,  with  the  announcement  of  his 
death  so  fresh  upon  us,  for  us  to  pronounce  a 
labored  eulogium  upon  Mr.  Cruse.  His  retiring 
manners  and  unostentatious  mode  of  life  have 
not  concealed  his  merits  from  the  public  knowl- 
edge. As  a  gentleman,  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  pure  in  morals,  high  in  principle,  and 
courteous  in  manners,  an  enlightened  and  ca- 
pable editor,  a  ripe  and  varied  scholar,  and  ex- 
emplary citizen  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  he 
has  been  well  known  and  highly  appreciated. 
The  breath  of  reproach  never  reached  him — and 
his  friends,  and  they  are  very  numerous,  have 
a  proud  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
has  gone  from  among  us,  in  the  midst  of  a  pro- 
fessional career  which  necessarily  brought  him 
more  or  less  into  conflicts  of  opinion  with  oth- 
ers, a  profession  to  which  his  fine  taste  and 
eminent  talents  were  calculated  to  adorn,  with- 
out leaving  a  single  enemy.  This  is  a  tribute 
to  his  virtues,  which  speaks  volumes  of  praise. 
It  is  a  brief  tribute  which  we,  perhaps,  more 
than  most  others,  are  bound  to  pay  to  a  long 
tried  friend  and  most  able  coadjutor.  Five 
years  of  close  and  cordial  intercourse  with  him 
in  this  establishment,  have  given  us  ample  op- 
portunity for  knowing  thoroughly  all  his  fine 
qualities  and  admirable  powers.  Though 
scarcely  able  to  do  justice  to  our  feelings,  we 
have  thought  it  a  duty  to  accompany  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  early  and  sudden  death, 
with  this  brief  and  unsatisfactory  notice. 

In  Baltimore,  at  Hospital  No.  3,  Sister  MARY 
FRANCES,  one  of  the  members  of  that  pious 
community  who  have  devoted  themselves  so 
eroically  to  attend  the  suffering  under  the  awful 
epidemic  which  is  now  raging  there.  She  was 
attacked  while  assisting  a  poor  colored  woman  ; 
her  heroism  made  her  forget  herself  in  her  ar- 
dor to  relieve  the  patient  who  was  under  her 
charge  ;  and  she  gave  no  notice  of  her  situation 
till  she  was  beyond  medical  relief. 
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We  have  received  from  our  friend,  Dr.  Caldwell,  of  Kentucky,  an  Essay  en- 
titled "  Thoughts  on  True  Epicurism,  or  the  Natural  Connexion  between  Pleas- 
ure and  Virtue,"  the  publication  of  which  will  be  commenced  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Magazine. 

The  poetical  translations  from  the  German  are  written  with  too  little  regard  to 
measure.  They  are  sealed  up,  together  with  a  prose  essay,  subject  to  the  order  of 
the  writer.     Another  article  from  the  same  hand  is  under  consideration. 

We  are  sorry  to  witness,  so  early,  a  deterioration  in  the  contributions  of  our 
correspondent,  "  Frederick  Francis  Ogilvie."  His  muse,  surely,  must  be  in  a 
fearful  state  of  collapse. 

"  A  Revolutionary  Tale"  has  a  mixture  of  seriousness  and  levity,  offensive  to 
good  taste.  "  A  Tale  of  Love,"  by  the  same  writer,  is  postponed  for  the  present. 
Both  will  be  delivered  to  their  owner,  on  application. 

"  Yankeeism,"  the  "  Dead  Set,"  and  the  "Funeral  Hymn  translated  from  the 
Modern  Greek,"  will  appear  next  month. 
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THOUGHTS    ON    TRUE    EPICURISM, 

OR    THE    NATURAL    CONNEXION    BETWEEN    PLEASURE    AND    VIRTUE. 

BY    CHARLES    CALDWELL,    M.  D. 

Of  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  whose  tenets  are  frequently  and  familiarly 
referred  to,  Epicurus  is  least  understood  in  his  moral  doctrines,  and  most  unjustly 
reproached  in  his  life  and  character.  Throughout  Christendom  he  is  not  only 
denounced  as  a  sensualist  himself,  but  as  a  professed  teacher  of  sensuality  in  the 
school  he  established.  It  is  even  believed  of  him  that  he  neither  practised  nor 
inculcated  any  thing  else.  He  is  therefore  placed,  by  a  majority  of  perhaps  a 
thousand  to  one,  at  the  head  of  libertinism  both  in  sentiment  and  practice.  Yet 
never  was  a  decision  more  unfounded,  nor  a  sentence  of  condemnation  less  de- 
served. He  did  as  little  to  merit  such  imputations,  as  Socrates  did  to  deserve 
death,  or  Aristides  banishment.  Fortunate  would  it  be,  both  for  the  world  and 
themselves,  if  one  in  ten  thousand  of  those  who  calumniate  him,  would  conform 
to  the  model  of  virtue  which  he  presented  in  his  example,  and  reach  the  standard 
of  morality  he  erected  in  his  lectures.  In  these  remarks  I  am  amply  sustained, 
as  well  by  his  public  and  private  history,  as  by  such  fragments  of  his  works  as 
have  survived  the  wreck  of  Grecian  literature. 

True,  the  virtue  of  Epicurus  was  neither  that  of  the  ancient  Stoics  or  Cynics, 
nor  of  the  modern  Puritans.  It  was,  however,  greatly  preferable  to  either;  be- 
cause it  was  much  more  conformable  to  the  constitution  of  human  nature.  It 
was  neither  flinty  and  intractable  in  its  texture,  nor  repulsive  in  its  aspect.  It 
could  be  so  tempered  and  moulded  as  to  fit  man,  and  afford  him  protection  from 
his  moral  enemies,  without  rendering  him  awkward  and  inflexible,  or  deforming 
him  by  unsightly  angles  and  offensive  points.  It  did  not  metamorphose  him  ex- 
ternally into  a  formal  being  of  art,  or  internally  of  affectation  ;  but  left  him  in 
both  respects  natural  and  easy.  But  if  it  had  in  its  character  somewhat  of  the 
ductility  of  gold,  it  had  still  more  of  its  purity  and  preciousness,  and  never  lost 
its  value  by  any  change  of  form.  Eminently  beautiful  itself,  it  was  calculated  to 
bestow  on  human  nature  equal  beauty,  and  to  make  it  lovely  and  attractive,  as 
well  as  to  allure  it  from  the  haunts  of  vice.  In  this  consisted  no  little  of  its 
worth ;  for  that  human  nature  should  be  attractive,  is  highly  desirable,  as  a  cir- 
cumstance improving  its  general  character.  A  scheme  of  virtue  thus  accommo- 
dated to  the  constitution  of  man,  and  harmonizing  with  his  relations  to  all  things 
around  him,  indicated,  in  its  illustrious  teacher  and  pattern,  a  more  correct  and 
profound  knowledge  on  those  points,  than  was  possessed  by  any  other  philosopher 
of  Greece.  It  was  the  real  virtue  of  nature,  the  only  model  and  source  of  every 
thing  in  man  that  is  sound  in  principle,  and  destined  to  be  permanent  in  its  exist- 
ence, and  beneficial  in  its  effects.  Or,  if  the  expression  be  more  acceptable,  it 
was  the  virtue  of  nature  and  reason  united  ;  because  the  former  was  its  founda- 
tion, and  the  latter  approved  of  it.     Without  this  sanction  it  would  have  been  but 
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a  name — or  something  worse — inasmuch  as  it  would  have  countenanced  error 
and  its  effects.  Thus  derived  and  constituted,  the  virtue  of  Epicurus  tended 
necessarily  to  amend  and  elevate  man  in  all  his  attributes ;  to  render  him  more 
amiable,  purer,  and  more  useful.  In  other  words,  it  fitted  him  more  perfectly  for 
the  rank  he  holds  in  earthly  creation,  and  the  duties  required  of  him,  as  standing 
at  the  head  of  it. 

Is  any  one  inclined  to  propose  to  me  the  question,  "  If  the  tenets  and  example 
of  the  Philosopher  of  the  Garden  were  so  pure  and  invaluable  at  first,  why  did 
they  become  sources  of  sensuality  and  vice  ?"  I  reply,  that  his  example  never 
became  a  source  of  vice  to  any  one  who  conformed  to  it ;  and  if  his  precepts  did, 
it  was  because  they  were  misunderstood  and  abused.  They  were  perverted  in 
their  meaning,  and  misapplied  in  their  end,  by  sensualists  who  falsely  professed 
to  be  his  followers.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  after  times,  those  who  called  them- 
selves by  his  name,  instead  of  adopting  either  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy,  or  the 
practice  of  his  life,  surrendered  themselves  to  their  own  unbridled  desires,  and 
became  bacchanals  and  profligates.  And  is  not  the  same  true  of  the  tenets  of 
Christianity  and  the  example  of  its  Founder?  Is  not  the  latter  a  perfect  model 
of  virtue  and  piety,  while  the  former,  equally  spotless,  are  grossly  misinterpreted, 
and  wantonly  applied  to  nefarious  purposes  ?  often  made  to  pander  to  secret 
turpitude  and  open  crime  ?  In  both  cases,  the  propensities  of  faithless  partizans 
are  in  fault ;  not  the  unimpeachable  doctrines  they  have  polluted.  The  tempest 
of  the  human  passions,  like  that  of  the  winds,  converts  occasionally  good  into 
evil.  Does  the  latter  not  only  overthrow  and  dash  to  pieces  the  choicest  monu- 
ments of  genius  and  taste,  but  lift  them  from  their  bases,  and  bear  them  along 
with  it,  as  engines  of  destruction  ?  Of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  morals  and 
religion  the  former  often  makes  similar  havoc,  and  renders  it  instrumental  in  still 
deeper  desolation.  The  entire  history  of  the  Inquisition,  and  every  other  form  of 
persecution  "  for  conscience'  sake,"  testify  to  the  truth  of  this.  It  is  thus  that  the 
most  precious  gifts  of  Heaven  are  made  to  minister  to  the  worst  of  ends.  And 
the  perversion  is  much  more  frequently  effected  under  the  garb  of  specious 
morality  and  masquerade  sanctity,  than  under  that  of  undisguised  libertinism.  In 
the  number  and  amount  of  the  enormities  they  commit,  the  latter  is  immeasurably 
surpassed  by  either  of  the  two  former. 

As  already  intimated,  the  entire  character  of  Epicurus  was  in  beautiful  keeping 
with  the  doctrines  he  taught.  In  the  capacity  of  a  moralist  his  theory  and  prac- 
tice were  in  unison.*  Of  but  few  of  his  condemners  would  I  affirm  the  same. 
They  too  generally  substitute  words  for  actions,  recommending  one  course,  and 
pursuing  another.  To  him  the  fine  compliment  was  no  less  applicable  than  to 
the  prince  of  critics,  for  whom  the  poet  designed  it : — 

"  He  was  himself  the  great  sublime  he  drew." 

He  illustrated  and  enforced,  by  his  example,  what  he  inculcated  in  his  precepts; 
and  from  that  consideration  was  much  of  his  weight  and  influence  derived.  Al- 
though younger  than  either  of  them,  he  was  contemporary  in  Athens  with  Xeno- 
crates,  Aristotle,  and  several  other  celebrated  teachers  of  the  Stoic,  Cynic,  and 
Peripatetic  schools.  Nor  did  he  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  most  distinguished 
of  them.  Neither  could  their  splendors  eclipse  him,  their  opposition  and  authority 
exclude  him  from  public  favor,  nor  their  arguments  subvert  the  doctrines  he 
promulgated.  His  followers  were  as  numerous  and  respectable  as  theirs ;  at 
times,  more  so.  He  resisted  successfully  every  expedient  devised  for  his  over- 
throw. Did  the  Stoics  attack  his  morals  and  reputation  ?  He  refuted  their 
calumnies  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and  even  put  the  authors  of  them  to 
shame  by  its  superior  purity.  Instead  of  piercing  the  armor  his  virtues  threw 
around  him,  their  poisoned  shafts  recoiled  on  themselves.  Was  he  assailed  by 
the  Cynics  on  account  of  his  personal  neatness  and  elegance  ?  He  disarmed  them 
by  his  mildness  and  courtesy,  and  almost  infused  good  humor  into  them  by  his 
amenity  and  cheerfulness.  Did  the  Peripatetics,  or  others,  attempt  to  expose  the 
fallacy  of  his  opinions  ?  They  found  him  an  antagonist  of  great  resources  ;  not 
only  rich  in  knowledge,  but  prompt  and  powerful  in   applying  it  to  all  the  pur- 

*  As  if  in  contradiction  of  this  statement,  Epicurus  is  charged  with  having  squandered  a  large 
patrimonial  estate.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  charge  is  correct.  But  admitting  it  to  be  so,  the  cause 
is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  any  vicious  and  discreditable  practices,  to  which  he  was  addicted — be- 
cause none  such  existed — but  to  his  neglect  of  his  private  affairs,  his  giving  away  of  money,  and 
his  indiscreet  indulgence  of  his  taste  in  the  Fine  Arts,  and  other  elegancies  of  great  cost.  If  these 
be  immoralities,  some  of  the  most  worthy  and  distinguished  men  of  every  age  and  civilized 
country  have  been  guilty  of  them. 
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poses  of  illustration  and  proof.  Peaceful  and  tolerant  in  his  disposition,  delight- 
ing in  social  intercourse,  and  desirous  of  maintaining  harmony  and  exchanging 
the  kindnesses  and  courtesies  of  life  with  cultivated  men  of  every  description,  he 
was  never  the  assailant  in  a  war  of  opinion.  But,  occupying  impregnable  ground, 
and  prepared  for  every  form  of  attack,  he  defended  himself  successfully  in  all  the 
controversies  into  which  he  was  drawn  by  his  competitors  for  fame.  Nor  did  the 
weight  of  his  character  and  the  general  effect  of  his  labors  arise  from  this  alone. 
His  force  and  perspicuity  in  lecturing  and  discussion  did  not  contribute  more  to 
his  renown  as  a  teacher,  than  the  familiar  suavity  and  friendliness  of  his  deport- 
ment toward  his  classes  did  to  his  influence  as  a  companion,  and  his  popularity  as 
a  man.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  such  a  union  of  attractive  and  commanding 
qualities  drew  around  him  followers,  many  of  them  of  high  standing,  from  all 
parts  of  Greece,  as  well  as  from  Italy,  Sicily,  and  other  countries,  and  rendered 
him  eminently  successful  in  the  rapid  and  extensive  diffusion  of  his  doctrines. 
As  already  mentioned,  his  classes  were,  at  times,  the  largest  in  Athens,  when 
that  seat  of  science  and  letters  was  in  its  zenith.  These  facts  prove  conclusively, 
not  only  that  his  teaching  and  example  did  not  scandalize  the  public  morals,  or 
offend  the  taste  of  the  most  refined  people  then  on  earth,  but  that  they  were  em- 
inently fascinating. 

Even  now,  at  a  period  so  remote  from  that  in  which  he  lived,  that  the  dews  of 
more  than  twenty  centuries  have  distilled  on  his  grave,  it  is  delightful  to  look 
back  on  the  model  he  exhibited,  as  a  public  teacher,  and  the  founder  of  a  sect. 
In  such  a  retrospect  he  presents  himself  to  us  in  the  semblance  of  an  indulgent 
and  accomplished  father  at  the  head  of  a  family  equally  attached  to  him  by  ven- 
eration and  love.  All  things  around  him  are  in  beautiful  accordance  with  the 
elegance  of  his  mind,  the  purity  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  refinement  of  his  taste. 
Leaving  to  Aristotle  his  Lyceum,  to  Plato  his  Academy,  and  to  Zeno  his  Porch, 
he  selected,  as  the  theatre  of  his  instruction,  his  own  magnificent  Garden,  on 
the  margin  of  the  Ulissus.  There,  in  the  midst  of  flowers  and  fragrance,  choice 
statuary,  and  marble  fountains,  and  beneath  the  branches  of  embowering  trees, 
we  behold  him,  graceful  in  his  attitudes  and  becoming  in  his  attire,  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  admiring  pupils.  Nor  do  we  behold  him  only.  In  fancy's  account 
the  ear  is  more  exquisitely  regaled  than  the  eye.  In  a  strain  of  eloquence,  whose 
sweetness  is  equalled  only,  if  equalled  at  all,  by  that  of  Plato,  the  Athenian  Bee, 
his  lips  are  dropping  wisdom  as  rich  and  balmy  as  the  fruits  of  his  garden,  and 
uttering  precepts  of  morality  as  pure  as  the  azure  of  his  native  sky.  Except  his 
own  mellifluous  voice,  not  a  breath  interrupts  the  silence  of  the  assembly;  and, 
the  beauties  of  the  place  being  forgotten,  he  alone  is  the  object  of  regard.  And 
when  the  lecture  is  ended,  there  is  an  instinctive  press  of  his  pupils  toward  his 
person,  to  grasp  his  hand,  enjoy  his  conversation,  and  share  his  fellowship.  Such 
was  the  Philosopher  of  the  Garden,  in  the  midst  of  his  followers,  cultivating  their 
taste,  improving  their  affections,  purifying  their  morals,  and  enriching  their  in- 
tellects. And  yet,  so  fickle  is  fortune,  and  so  perishable  fame  ;  I  should  rather 
say,  so  blind  or  unjust  is  the  world,  that,  for  centuries,  his  name  has  been  pro- 
nounced but  as  a  synonyme  of  sensuality,  and  his  doctrines  reprobated  as  the 
leaven  of  corruption.  To  prove  conclusively  the  injustice  of  this  decision,  noth- 
ing is  requisite  but  a  brief  exposition  of  the  principles  he  taught. 

The  principal  object  of  his  research,  like  that  of  other  contemporary  sages,  was 
the  summum  bonum  in  terr is ;  the  chief  good  of  man  on  earth;  by  which  was 
meant  the  highest  degree  of  human  felicity ;  or  rather  that  which  produced  it. 
This  he  pronounced  to  be  Pleascmie  ;  and  enjoined  on  his  pupils,  as  a  paramount 
duty,  to  seek  and  enjoy  it.  But  not  pleasure,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term; 
not,  I  mean,  the  gross  pleasures  of  animality,  whether  they  consisted  in  sating  the 
appetite  with  costly  food,  in  bacchanalian  revels,  or  in  the  criminal  or  irregular 
gratification  of  the  other  propensities.  To  all  indulgences  of  this  kind  he  was 
as  inflexibly  opposed,  in  his  principles  and  practice,  as  the  Stoics  and  Cynics  of 
ancient,  or  the  Puritans  of  modern  times.  He  was  as  free  from  intemperance  as 
Zeno,  and  more  so  than  Diogenes.  The  pleasures  he  recommended  and  partook 
of  were  those  of  refined  taste,  as  related  to  things  ornamental  in  the  arts  ;  social 
and  friendly  intercourse  ;  wedded  and  domestic  affection  ;  elegant  hospitality  ;  pure 
and  practical  virtue  ;  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties,  sublimities,  and  harmonies 
of  creation  ;  and  profound  meditation  on  the  obligations  and  ends  of  human  duty. 
They  were  the  pleasures  arising  from  the  exercise  of  the  higher  and  nobler  facul- 
ties of  man,  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  all  alloy,  and  never  indulged  in  to 
excess.     Under  this  restriction  they  neither  wasted  the  body  with  disease,  nor 
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tortured  the  mind  with  remorse.  On  the  contrary,  they  rendered  the  former 
healthful  and  vigorous,  and  the  latter  peaceful  and  serene.  True,  our  philoso- 
pher did  not  shun  or  censure  legitimate  and  regulated  pleasure,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  presented  itself.  He  only  shunned  excess,  and  condemned  whatever 
was  low  and  degrading.  Regarding  all  inferior  enjoyments  as  intended  to  be 
only  tributary  to  those  of  a  more  exalted  order,  he  endeavored  faithfully  to  render 
them  so,  and  relied  on  the  latter  for  usefulness  in  life,  dignity  of  character,  and 
personal  happiness.  Who  will  venture  to  criminate  him  for  this,  mark  out  a 
scheme  of  life  in  stricter  accordance  with  morality  and  virtue,  or  recommend  a 
foundation  on  which  he  could  have  more  securely  relied,  for  the  achievement  of 
all  that  is  most  desirable  ?  I  think  I  may  answer,  no  one.  It  is  the  only  founda- 
tion which  nature  furnishes  and  reason  sanctions.  All  experience,  moreover, 
testifies  in  its  favor.  Every  thing  in  opposition  to  it,  or  apart  from  it,  is  but  the 
craving  of  animal  desire,  the  result  of  unsound  education  and  prejudice,  or  the 
creation  of  fancy.  It  includes  the  elements  of  religion,  as  the  highest  attribute  of 
our  moral  nature,  and  thus  completes  the  groundwork  of  happiness.  That  we 
may  understand  it  the  more  clearly,  and  be  better  prepared  to  set  a  correct  esti- 
mate on  it,  let  us  subject  Epicurism  to  a  brief  analysis.  I  mean  Epicurism  as  its 
author  inculcated  it  in  his  lectures,  and  exemplified  it  in  his  life. 

The  doctrine  of  Epicurus  was,  that  man,  in  a  cultivated  and  refined  condition, 
which  it  was  both  his  duty  and  in  his  power  to  attain,  ought  to  gratify  the  desires 
of  his  nature,  under  the  sanction  of  reason  and  experience.  In  other  words,  that 
he  should  partake  of  pleasure  according  to  his  constitution,  and  in  obedience  to 
its  laws,  giving  a  preference  to  that  which  results  from  the  exercise  and  indul- 
gence of  his  highest  faculties.  In  attempting  to  elucidate  this  view  of  the  subject, 
and  prove  its  correctness,  it  is  requisite  that  I  take  Nature  for  my  guide,  as  far  as 
the  lights  I  possess  may  enable  me  to  do  so.  I  shall  therefore  divide  the  faculties 
of  man,  as  she  has  done,  into  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual.  Although, 
strictly  speaking,  some  of  them  are  of  a  mixed  character,  this  classification  is  suf- 
ficiently correct  for  my  present  purpose.  The  position  to  be  maintained  then  is, 
that  our  duty  consists  in  the  well-regulated  exercise  of  these  three  sets  of  facul- 
ties, and  our  happiness  in  the  enjoyment  which  that  exercise  affords.  That  I 
may  be  enabled  to  execute  the  task  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  if  not  with 
more  satisfaction  to  others,  at  least  with  greater  facility  to  myself,  it  is  necessary 
forme  to  specify  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  faculties  referred  to. 

Here  I  am  compelled  to  become  the  Phrenologist ;  because  in  no  other  capacity 
can  I  analyze  human  nature,  or  speak  rationally  of  it  as  relates  to  mind. 

To  man's  animal  character  belongs  his  love  of  existence,  with  the  appetites 
subservient  to  it.  Of  these,  the  most  conspicuous  are,  a  desire  to  breathe  and  to 
take  food  and  exercise,  and  a  propensity  to  preserve  life  by  flight  or  resistance,  in 
case  of  its  being  endangered.  This  resistance  may  extend  to  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy.  These  are  exclusively  selfish.  They  belong,  I  mean  to  the  indi- 
vidual, as  an  insulated  being,  and  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  social 
state.  In  proof  of  this,  the  inferior  animals  that  do  not  live  in  society,  possess 
them  in  as  high  a  degree  as  those  that  do.  To  the  same  class  belong  the  Attach- 
ment of  the  sexes  to  each  other ;  the  Love  of  offspring  ;  general  Adhesiveness,  em- 
bracing friendship  and  making  a  part  of  Philanthropy ;  Constructiveness  or  a 
propensity  to  build  or  fashion  things  ;  Acquisitiveness  or  a  desire  to  amass  prop- 
erty ;  Combativeness,  and  a  few  others.  Whether  these  faculties  are  the  func- 
tions of  certain  specific  organs  or  portions  of  the  brain,  is  not  now  the  question  to 
be  considered.  They  make  a  part  of  the  mental  constitution  of  man.  and  that  is 
sufficient  for  the  end  I  have  in  view.  The  faculties  last  enumerated,  being  less 
exclusively  selfish  than  those  previously  recited,  are  of  a  higher  order.  For, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  wider  the  sphere  of  any  human  feeling  is,  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  our  race  it  embraces,  the  nobler  is  its  nature. 

To  the  class  of  moral  faculties  belong  the  following,  which  are  called  senti- 
ments. Self-esteem,  Love  of  approbation,  Cautiousness,  Benevolence,  Veneration, 
Hope,  Ideality,  (or  a  sentiment  of  beauty  and  sublimity,)  Conscientiousness,  (or 
a  sense  of  justice,)  and  Firmness  of  purpose.  These  are  of  a  still  higher  rank  and 
more  ennobling  cast  than  any  included  in  the  animal  class.  They  belong  more 
to  man,  and  less  to  the  beings  that  are  inferior  to  him. 

The  intellectual  faculties  are  subdivided  into  the  knowing  and  the  reflecting,  or 
those  of  simple  perception,  and  the  perception  of  relations.  To  the  former  belong 
Individuality  or  the  Perception  of  objects  and  events  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
independently  of  their  connexions,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Locality,  Color,  Order, 
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Time,  Number,  Tune,  and  Language  ;  to  the  latter,  Comparison,  Causality,  Wit 
or  Gaiety,  and  Imitation.  Such  are  the  leading  faculties  of  man  ;  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  his  duty  and  happiness  consist  in  a  well-regulated  exercise  of  the 
whole  of  them.  The  truth  of  this  may  be  satisfactorily  established  by  a  further 
analysis.  But  so  numerous  are  the  topics  to  be  embraced  in  the  discussion,  that 
circumstances,  which  I  cannot  control,  will  compel  me  to  be  too  brief  in  my  re- 
marks for  a  full  illustration  of  them.  I  can  but  indicate  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  tracing  each  separate  inquiry  to  its  termination. 

That  a  reasonable  indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking  is  a  duty  will  not  be  de- 
nied, because  it  is  essential  to  health  as  well  as  life.  That  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
is  equally  true,  because  it  gratifies  a  native  appetite,  which  is  always  pleasurable, 
and  was  intended  to  be  so,  in  order  that  its  summons  might  not  be  neglected. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  taste  being  unperverted,  there  are  many  reasons  why  it  is 
much  better  to  eat  a  grateful  than  an  insipid  or  an  offensive  meal ;  and  no  reason 
can  be  given  for  the  reverse.  It  is  more  favorable  to  health.  All  other  things 
being  alike,  pleasant  food  is  more  easily  digested  and  turned  to  wholesome  nour- 
ishment than  that  which  is  unpleasant.  This  is  a  truth  in  physiology  easily 
established,  were  the  present  a  proper  occasion  to  discuss  it.  Food  that  is  at  war 
with  natural  taste  is  never  in  amity  with  a  sound  stomach.  But,  strict  tempe- 
rance being  always  observed,  the  moral  effect  of  a  pleasant  repast  is  much  better 
than  that  of  a  disagreeable  one.  All  its  associations  are  of  a  higher  and  more 
useful  cast.  The  temper  of  the  mind  is  improved  by  it.  It  is  not  only  rendered 
more  placid  and  disposed  to  good  and  beneficent  actions,  but  better  fitted  to  en- 
gage in  them,  and  perform  the  labor  they  require.  The  energy  of  the  whole 
mind  is  increased  by  the  gratification  enjoyed.  The  individual,  being  comfortable 
in  himself,  is  more  inclined  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others,  and  will 
therefore  bestow  favors  which  he  would  have  withheld  before  his  meal.  This  is 
a  truth  known  to  those  who  have  boons  to  crave  from  their  superiors,  and  is  often 
successfully  practised  on  by  them.  It  is  a  court  maxim,  that  such  requests  are 
most  readily  granted  after  dinner.  Nor  is  this  the  whole  amount  of  the  benefit 
received.  The  soul's  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  for  his  bounty  and  be- 
neficence, is  heightened,  and  thus  is  even  piety  strengthened.  The  food  of  the 
body  becomes  balm  to  the  spirit.  Let  any  individual  among  us,  even  a  Puritan, 
or  an  Ascetic,  if  he  can  be  found,  breakfast  to-morrow  morning  on  good  bread, 
well-prepared  butter,  a  fresh  egg,  and  excellent  coffee,  and  the  next  day  on  sour 
bread,  grown  musty  from  age,  rancid  bacon,  a  spoiled  egg,  and  hoarhound  tea, 
and  measure  his  gratitude,  piety,  and  other  moral  and  social  feelings  after  each 
meal.  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  he  will  find  himself  the  better  husband, 
father,  citizen,  and  Christian,  on  the  first  trial.  The  latter  meal  will  be  worm- 
wood to  the  whole  man.  It  will  operate  on  him  as  a  bleak  and  rainy  day  in 
November  does  on  a  merchant,  when  his  credit  is  low,  his  pockets  empty,  and  his 
duns  clamorous.     It  will  attune  his  temper  to  its  own  bitterness. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  points  and  degrees  of  difference,  in  enjoyment  and  moral 
effect,  between  a  meal  taken  by  Diogenes,  crouching  like  a  pauper  in  his  tub,  and 
Epicurus,  seated  like  a  gentleman,  at  his  table.  But  they  do  not  constitute  the 
entire  difference,  nor  even  the  greatest,  that  existed.  The  latter  philosopher 
dined  and  supped  with  his  friends,  and  the  chief  enjoyment  of  his  table  was  that 
of  sentiment  and  intellect.  The  gratification  of  the  palate  was  a  matter  of  infe- 
rior regard.  The  corporeal  fare,  though  well  prepared  and  pleasant  to  the  senses, 
was  plain,  and  moderately  indulged  in  ;  that  of  the  mind,  rich  and  elegant,  and 
enjoyed  in  abundance.  If  the  choicest  wines  did  occasionally  sparkle  on  the 
board,  they  were  exceeded  by  the  flashes  of  wit  and  the  flow  of  pleasantry  which 
the  occasion  called  forth ;  and  if  the  fruit  or  other  articles  of  desert  were  well 
flavored  and  delicious,  they  were  less  so  than  the  sentiment  and  philosophy,  by 
which  the  enjoyment  of  them  was  accompanied,  and  which  gave  to  the  banquet 
its  principal  charm.  If  the  party  lingered  at  table,  the  hours  were  not  mis-spent. 
The  end  they  had  in  view,  was  neither  boisterous  carousal,  nor  any  sort  of  ordi- 
nary convivial  enjoyment.  It  was  to  enlighten  the  intellect,  improve  moral  feel- 
ing, cultivate  the  social  affections,  mature  existing  friendships  or  contract  new 
ones,  and  confirm  high  and  benevolent  resolves,  as  to  future  measures  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  doing  of  good.  And  when  they  separated,  each 
was  conscious  of  being  in  a  better  mood  than  when  they  met ;  brighter  in  his 
thoughts,  more  virtuous  in  his  purposes,  and  happier  in  his  feelings.  This  is  the 
true  Epicurism  of  the  table  ;  and  it  is  that  which  alone  the  philosopher  practised. 
Jf  those  professing  to  be  his  followers  degraded  it  afterwards,  under  the  sanction 
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of  his  name,  to  animal  grossness,  and  bacchanalian  riot,  he  is  no  more  answerable 
for  the  issue,  in  his  reputation  and  standing,  than  the  Author  of  the  Christian 
religion  is,  for  the  corruption  of  church  doctrines,  the  sensuality  and  vices  of  the 
priesthood,  or  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  next  subject  of  my  attention,  is  the  attachment  between  the  sexes.  What 
shall  I  say  of  this  affection  when  virtuous  and  honorable  ?  What,  indeed,  can  I 
say  worthy  of  a  sentiment,  which,  through  all  ages,  has  constituted  a  theme  of 
universal  praise  ?  which  has  been  compared  to  all  that  is  beauteous  and  exquisite 
in  nature,  and  had  homage  done  to  it  by  the  choicest  productions  of  art ;  but 
whose  correct  representation  human  genius  has  never  executed  ?  If  all  the  rare 
and  fascinating  imagery  of  poetry,  accompanied  by  the  melody  of  numbers,  and 
expressed  in  the  happiest  language  of  the  muse,  be  incompetent  to  do  it  justice, 
well  may  I  decline  the  effort  in  despair.  Instead  of  attempting,  therefore,  to  por- 
tray it  by  metaphors,  or  to  embellish  my  view  of  it  by  any  of  the  creations  of  an 
excited  fane}',  I  shall  speak  of  it  as  I  would  of  any  other  attribute  of  our  race,  in 
the  strict  and  sober  language  of  reality.  Nor  does  this  resolution  forbid  me  to 
pronounce  it  a  feeling  replete  with  high-wrought  individual  happiness,  and  tend- 
ing directly  to  public  good.  It  even  permits  me  to  add,  that  it  ennobles  human 
nature,  lifts  it  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  bestows  on  it  a  loftier  and  a  better 
character.  Because  it  is  an  element  of  Epicurism,  will  the  Stoic  and  the  Puritan 
denounce  it  also  ?  To  a  certain  extent  they  have  virtually  done  so.  But  let  them 
rail  on !  Their  denunciation  is  impotent,  and  their  labor  fruitless,  because  they 
are  unnatural  ;  and  all  that  is  so,  is  destined  to  fail.  Whatever  strictly  follows 
nature,  in  all  points,  is  sure  to  triumph.  And  nature  is  so  harmonious  and  con- 
sistent with  herself,  that  to  follow  her  in  any  one  respect  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  following  her  in  all. 

1  repeat,  then,  that  an  honorable  attachment  between  the  sexes  is  a  source  not 
only  of  true  happiness,  but  of  an  incalculable  amount  of  practical  good.  It 
amends  the  feelings,  b}'  lifting  them  above  the  sphere  of  selfishness,  protects  and 
improves  the  moraLs,  produces  and  confirms  resolutions  tending  to  useful  pur- 
poses, and  invigorates  exertions  to  accomplish  them.  All  times  testify  to  the  im- 
provement it  produces  in  man.  It  renders  the  brave  more  brave,  and  heightens 
the  tone  of  honor  in  the  honorable.  Into  patriotism  it  infuses  an  intenser  ardor, 
and  makes  philanthropy  itself  more  vivid  and  expansive.  It  has  even  reclaimed 
the  malefactor  from  his  vices,  and  breathed  into  the  coward  a  spirit  of  manliness. 
It  is  a  foe  to  all  that  is  low  and  degrading,  whether  in  action  or  thought.  It 
affords  the  most  perfect  example,  that  earth  can  produce,  of  happiness  reflected 
between  kindred  spirits  doubling  the  enjoyment  of  each.  By  thus  proving  such 
a  balm  to  life,  and  shedding  such  a  glow  of  sunshine  through  the  heart,  it  gives 
to  creation  superadded  charms,  and  awakens  conceptions  more  worthy  of  its 
Author.  Piety,  therefore,  becomes  its  debtor.  The  story  so  inimitably  told  by 
Moore,  in  his  Epicurean,  of  a  gay  and  licentious  young  Greek  being  reformed  to 
a  life  of  exemplary  purity,  by  his  affection  for  an  Egyptian  girl,  is  no  fiction. 
Before  his  acquaintance  with  that  faultless  and  fascinating  being,  Alciphron  was 
the  boast  of  libertinism  ;  afterwards  the  mirror  of  saintship.  Nor  is  the  influence 
of  this  passion  confined  to  the  feelings  and  sentiments.  That  the  taste  is  refined 
and  the  intellect  strengthened  by  it,  is  a  truth  which  makes  a  part  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  our  nature.  In  fine,  after  having  been  to  the  sexes  the  bliss  of  life,  it 
erects  to  them,  in  an  interminable  line  of  descendants,  the  most  glorious  monu- 
ment, and  thus  bestows  on  them,  an  earthly  immortality.  We  are  virtually 
assured  that,  without  it,  Paradise  itself  was  but  a  comfortless  abode ;  and  I  verily 
believe  it.  "  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,"  are  the  words,  in  which  the 
truth  is  announced. 

Such  is  virtuous  love,  in  its  delights  and  importance  ;  and  yet,  I  repeat,  it  is  an 
element  of  Epicurism,  and  found  an  advocate  in  the  Philosopher  of  the  Garden. 
To  the  indulgence  of  the  passion,  in  an  illicit  way,  he  was  inflexibly  opposed, 
and  cautioned  youth  against  it,  as  a  degrading  practice,  and  a  great  evil.  The 
bard  of  Scotland  might  have  derived  from  his  lectures  the  fine  sentiment  of  the 
following  stanza : — 

"  The  sacred  glow  of  well-placed  love, 
Luxuriantly  indulge  it ; 

But  never  tempt  the  illicit  rove, 
Though  nothing  should  divulge  it ; 

I  wave  the  greatness  of  the  sin, 
The  danger  of  concealing  ; 

But  oh  !  it  hardens  all  within, 
And  petrifies  the  feeling." 
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The  indulgence  of  the  love  of  offspring  is  another  ingredient  in  the  system  of 
Epicurus.  To  consume  time  in  the  commendation  of  it  would  be  superfluous. 
Nature  has  put  her  seal  on  parental  affection,  as  one  of  the  choicest  attributes  of 
our  race.  Of  all  feelings  belonging  exclvsively  to  earth,  it  best  perhaps  deserves 
to  be  called  holy.  Without  it  mankind  would  soon  be  extinct.  A  living  poet  has 
well  described  it  in. the  following  lines  : — 

"  Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given, 

With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven ; 

And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 

From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 

A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek, 

It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 

'T  is  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 

Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head." 

And  a  mother's  love  has  in  it  something  still  more  celestial.  It  is  a  symbol  of 
all  that  is  pure  and  tender,  beneficient  and  inextinguishable.  It  survives  the  love 
of  life  and  all  other  earthly  things.  Hence  the  mother  so  often  deliberately  sac- 
rifices herself  for  her  child.  Danger  is  around  them,  and  all  others,  the  father 
not  excepted,  fly  for  safety.  But  she  clings  to  the  helpless  infant,  and.  rather 
than  live  without  it,  perishes  with  it.  This,  I  say,  is  an  act  of  pure  Epicurism, 
on  which  Heaven  smiles,  and  Puritans  might  frown  for  the  same  reason  ;  because 
it  is  an  instance  of  intense  devotion  to  nature. 

Friendship,  although  a  less  ardent,  is  not  a  less  noble  and  important  attachment. 
It  operates  on  a  much  wider  scale,  and  is  therefore  productive  of  more  extensive 
effects.  If  parental  and  filial  attachment  holds  individual  families  together,  that 
of  general  Adhesiveness  holds  together  communities  and  nations,  and  gives  a  feel- 
ing of  family  connexion  to  the  whole  human  race.  It  is  the  true  bond  of  civil 
and  social  life,  without  which,  existence  would  be  not  only  joyless,  but  a  state  of 
wretchedness.  Of  all  descriptions  of  misery,  that  of  absolute  and  hopeless  seclu- 
sion is  the  most  fearful.  Yet  it  is  nothing  but  the  final  dissevering  of  the  tie  of 
adhesiveness,  followed  by  years  of  living  annihilation.  Man  has  not  always  an 
object  to  love,  nor  one  on  which  to  bestow  parental  fondness.  He  can  exist, 
therefore,  without  either  affection,  although  not  so  happily.  But  to  be  cut  off 
from  all  feeling  and  fellowship  with  his  race;  to  regard  no  one,  and  be  by  no  one 
regarded  or  remembered  ;  to  feel  not  a  pulse  but  what  beats  inwardly  on  self, 
announcing  that  hope  and  joy  and  communion  are  extinct,  and  all  creation  turned 
to  a  blank  ;  this  is  a  state  of  desolation  and  wo  beyond  conception,  and  without  a 
name.  But  if  the  extinction  of  friendship  and  social  intercourse  produces  such 
wretchedness,  the  cultivation  and  indulgence  of  them  must  be  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment correspondingly  great.     This  follows  by  the  law  of  contrast. 

But  I  am  presenting  only  an  abstract  view  of  my  subject.  Something  more 
definite  will  better  illustrate  it;  and  examples  to  my  purpose,  had  1  leisure  to 
recite  them,  are  sufficiently  numerous.  The  happiness  arising  from  individual 
friendships,  and  the  many  noble  acts  performed  through  their  influence,  have 
been  recorded  by  historians,  and  celebrated  by  poets,  since  the  commencement  of 
letters.  Few  themes  have  been  more  fertile  in  touching  anecdotes  and  fine 
writing.  The  stories  of  the  friendships  of  David  and  Jonathan,  Achilles  and  Pa- 
troclus.  and  Damon  and  Pythias,  and  the  beautiful  episode  on  that  of  Nisus  and 
Euryalus,  with  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  are  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
ancients.  Nor  are  modern  times  less  productive  of  them.  During  the  havoc  of 
the  French  revolution,  personal  friendship,  at  great  pecuniary  sacrifices,  and  in 
defianee  of  danger  and  threatened  death,  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of  individ- 
uals, many  of  them  distinguished  no  less  by  rank,  than  by  talents  and  worth. 
Some  of  the  most  affecting  narratives  I  have  ever  listened  to,  were  recitals  of 
those  generous  and  heroic  acts,  uUered  in  the  eloquence  of  deep  emotion,  by  per- 
sons who  had  been  the  objects  of  them.  And,  to  the  honor  of  the  sex  be  it 
recorded,  in  a  very  great  majority  of  instances,  it  was  woman,  true  to  her  affec- 
tions, and  regardless  of  consequences,  that  performed  the  deed.  I  intend  no  com- 
pliment, therefore,  beyond  what  truth  sanctions,  and  history  recognizes,  when  I 
say,  that  friendship  personified,  should  always  appear  in  female  form.  And  such 
is  the  figure,  which  fancy,  faithful  to  nature,  uniformly  bestows  on  it.  But  time 
permits  me  only  to  refer,  in  general  terms,  to  the  aggregate  of  good  which  this 
sentiment  produces.  Communities  and  nations  have  been  rescued  from  calamity, 
and  even  protected  from  ruin  by  it ;  and  the  world  is  indebted  to  it  for  much  of 
its  prosperity.  To  cultivate  it,  therefore,  and  conform  to  its  dictates,  is  no  less  a 
duty,  than  a  source  of  gratification.     To  this  effect  were  the  doctrines  and  exam- 
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pie  of  the  accomplished  teacher,  whose  philosophy  I  am  considering.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  he  took  a  stronger  hold  of  the  affections  of  his  pupils,  and 
held  with  them  much  more  of  the  communion  of  the  heart,  than  any  other 
founder  of  a  school  in  Athens. 

Of  Combativeness  the  true  end  of  which  is  resentment  and  resistance  of  aggress- 
ion and  wrong,  I  shall  not  dwell,  because  time  will  not  permit  me.  Yet  it  is  a  sub- 
ject full  of  interest.  The  regulated  indulgence  of  it,  on  proper  occasions,  is  an 
element  of  both  virtue  and  happiness.  Duty  requires  of  us  to  cherish  just  indigna- 
tion against  vice,  and  to  defend  our  country,  our  friends,  and  ourselves,  against 
lawless  violence  and  premeditated  injury.  In  such  cases  indifference  and  disobe- 
dience would  be  faulty  and  dishonorable ;  while  a  prompt  and  zealous  compliance 
with  the  call  is  manly  and  laudable.  Hence  the  latter  is  not  only  pleasing  in  the 
act,  but  grateful  in  recollection.  No  man  has  ever  made  an  honest  and  judicious 
effort  to  suppress  or  repel  vice,  or  benefit  his  friends  or  country,  without  experi- 
encing, as  the  fruit  of  it,  self-approbation,  which  is  an  indispensable  ingredient  in 
the  constitution  of  happiness.  The  hero,  who,  in  a  righteous  cause,  expires  on  the 
field  of  battle,  enjoys,  in  his  last  moments,  a  greater  amount  of  virtuous  delight, 
than  the  coward  who  flies  does,  during  a  future  protracted  life  of  inglorious  pros- 
perity. 

Of  the  pleasures  and  usefulness  of  the  exercise  of  Constructiveness  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  speak  in  terms  of  extravagant  praise.  The  range  of  that  faculty 
is  almost  boundless,  and  its  products  are  in  a  corresponding  degree  diversified  and 
important.  It  is  the  source  of  architecture  in  its  several  departments,  and  in  eve- 
ry form  that  genius  and  taste  have  bestowed  on  it,  whether  for  ornament  or  use. 
Is  the  department  monumental  ?  Its  productions  rise  and  vary  from  the  head- 
stone to  the  column,  from  the  tomb  to  the  mausoleum,  and  from  the  tumulus  to 
the  pyramid.  Does  it  relate  to  human  dwellings  ?  Its  varieties  reach  from  the 
cottage  to  the  palace.  To  edifices  intended  for  purposes  of  devotion  ?  They  ex- 
tend from  the  monastic  cell  to  the  gorgeous  minaret,  and  the  wonders  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's. To  places  of  military  defence?  They  embrace  equally  the  rude  stockade 
and  the  finished  citadel.  In  naval  architecture  it  is  the  source  of  every  thing 
that  floats  in  the  form  of  a  vessel.  Nor  is  a  twentieth  part  of  its  sphere,  as  relates 
to  variety,  yet  unfolded.  It  includes  sculpture,  carving,  modeling,  engraving, 
type-making,  and  designing.  All  household  furniture,  whether  useful,  or  orna- 
mental, belongs  to  its  products.  So  do  jewelry,  cutlery,  philosophical  and  astro- 
nomical instruments,  printing-presses,  the  entire  enginery  of  war,  and  all  the  im- 
plements and  machinery  of  agriculture  and  the  arts.  In  fine,  it  is  the  source,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  every  thing  that  results  from  the  labors  of  the  mechanist 
and  the  artisan. 

The  duty  then  of  obeying  the  impulses  of  Constructiveness  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned. Nor  is  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  pursuits  it  prompts  so  inferior  to 
the  benefits  they  bestow  on  our  race.  Ask  the  distinguished  mechanician  or  ar- 
tist, and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  delights  in  his  occupation ;  that  he  leaves  it  with 
reluctance  and  returns  to  it  with  avidity  ;  and  that  the  hours  he  devotes  to  it  are 
among  the  happiest  of  his  life.  Nor  can  the  case  be  otherwise.  While  employed 
in  a  favorite  pursuit,  he  is  indulging  his  taste  and  following  one  of  the  master- 
currents  of  his  nature  ;  and  that  is  always»a  fountain  of  delight.  Hence,  in  this 
element  of  Epicurism,  pleasure  and  duty  are  indissolubly  associated. 

The  exercise  of  Acquisitiveness  is,  in  like  manner,  commendable  and  necessary. 
To  accumulate  property,  by  laudable  measures,  is  a  moral  duty  which  ought  not 
to  be  neglected  ;  at  least  a  moral  result  may  be  deduced  from  it.  Wealth  may  be 
rendered  subservient  to  personal  and  family  comfort  and  happiness,  and  adds  not 
a  little  to  the  power  of  doing  good  on  an  extensive  scale.  When  properlv  applied, 
it  is  the  means  of  intellectual  cultivation  and  refinement,  elegant  hospitality,  and 
all  the  higher  embellishments  of  life.  It  moreover  prompts  to  acts  of  public  spir- 
itedness,  which  would  not  otherwise  be  thought  of,  and  is  itself  the  chief  resource 
for  accomplishing  them,  and  supplies  the  hand  of  benevolence,  when  engaged  in 
the  work  of  charity.  In  fact,  when  duly  administered,  it  becomes  one  of  the 
most  powerful  instruments  of  good  that  man  can  employ.  It  may  be  made  to  op- 
erate on  indigence  and  distress,  like  the  descending  dew  on  the  drooping  flower, 
or  the  balm-shaded  fountain  on  the  pilgrim  of  the  desert.  The  clamorous  invec- 
tives, which  we  hear  occasionally  uttered  against  it,  are  but  the  rant  of  enthusiasts, 
or  the  cant  of  hypocrites.  In  their  noise  and  emptiness  they  resemble  the  roar  of 
the  liberated  steam,  when  the  safety-valve  is  raised,  which  offends  the  ear,  but 
moves  not  the  machinery,  because  it  wastes  itself  in  air.     No  temperately  good 
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and  reasonable  man  ever  pronounced  them ;  nor  was  any  sensible  man  ever  moved 
by  them ;  except  to  hold  them  in  derision. 

To  speak  of  the  pleasure  of  acquiring  riches  might  be  deemed  superfluous.  It  is 
known  to  all  who  observe  or  think.  The  miserly  enjoy  it  from  their  love  of  gain, 
the  benevolent  from  the  happiness  which  wealth  enables  them  to  diffuse  around 
them,  and  every  one  from  the  independence  and  comfort  it  bestows.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  Acquisitiveness,  then,  pleasure  and  duty  are  inseparably  connected.  Thus 
do  all  the  animal  faculties,  when  properly  employed,  minister  alike  to  virtue  and 
happiness  ;  and  such,  as  relates  to  them,  was  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  He  did 
not,  therefore,  inculcate  their  licentious  gratification. 

Let  us  pass  to  an  examination  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  ascertain  their  bear- 
ing in  reference  to  the  same  end. 

That  the  regulated  indulgence  of  Self-esteem,  constituting  laudable  pride,  is  a 
source  of  gratification  cannot  be  doubted.  Both  the  nature  of  the  sentiment 
and  the  name  bestowed  on  it  testify  to  the  fact.  It  is  also  in  no  small  degree  use- 
ful, from  the  dignity  of  deportment  and  character  it  confers,  and  the  strict  avoid- 
ance of  meanness  it  enjoins.  It  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  of  low  associations 
and  groveling  vice.  The  man  who.  is  correctly  proud,  cannot  mingle  in  coarse 
riot  or  degrading  revelry  ;  nor  can  he,  in  any  way,  sink  to  the  level  of  vulgarity. 
He  observes  decorum  even  in  his  faults.  Due  obedience,  then,  to  the  promptings 
of  this  instinct  is  both  a  duty  and  a  source  of  pleasure. 

Of  the  Love  of  Approbation  the  same  is  true.  The  indulgence  of  it  is  peculiar- 
ly gratifying;  and,  although,  by  a  wrong  direction  it  sometimes  renders  the  pos- 
sessor of  it  an  object  of  ridicule,  and  at  other  times  of  detestation,  it  often  urges 
him  to  great  actions,  and  thus  ministers  to  good.  According  to  its  modification 
and  the  objects  on  which  it  is  fixed,  it  is  the  dandy's  personal  vanity,  or  the  hero's 
love  of  fame.  It  is  the  native  source  of  laudable  ambition.  I  ought  rather  to  say 
that  true  ambition  is  but  the  love  of  approbation  properly  directed  and  restrained. 
It  is  what  has  been  called,  by  a  modern  writer,  "  the  infirmity  of  great  minds;"  and, 
by  a  distinguished  Roman,  "  vitium  proximum  virtuti."  But,  in  the  abstract, 
both  authors  are  wrong.  Unless  when  carried  to  excess,  it  is  neither  an  infirmity 
nor  a  vice.  If  not  itself  a  virtue,  it  is  the  source,  as  already  mentioned,  of  many 
high  and  virtuous  achievements.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  springs  of  action  in  every 
powerful  and  cultivated  mind.  Without  it,  human  efforts  to  do  good  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  rise  to  glory  by  incessant  and  arduous  labors  to  that  effect,  would 
be  abandoned.  Thus  would  the  improvement  of  the  world  be  not  only  retarded, 
but  stopped  and  rendered  hopeless.  I  ought  rather  to  say,  it  would  never  have 
had  an  existence.  Every  one  acknowledges  that  the  love  of  glory  is  the  chief  in- 
centive of  the  hero  to  dare  and  die  on  the  field  of  battle.  So  is  it  of  the  scholar  and 
the  philosopher  in  their  toils.  It  glows  in  their  bosoms  with  intenseness  and  perpe- 
tuity, and  is  as  steady  in  its  impulse  as  the  cynosure  in  its  station.  Nor  can  aught 
extinguish  it  but  the  damps  of  the  grave.  It  forms  also  the  day  dreams  of  the 
neglected  poet,  and  weaves  delightful  visions  for  his  pillow  ;  and,  thus  encouraged, 
he  surrenders  up  his  life  in  his  devotion  to  the  Muses,  that  his  name  may  survive 
in  posthumous  remembrance.  Let  any  truly  illustrious  man,  whether  living  or  dead, 
be  named  to  me,  and  I  will  show  that  he  was  both  ambitious  and  euthusiastic  in  the 
line  of  his  greatness.  In  their  own  way,Catoand  Brutus  wereas  ambitious  as  Caesar; 
and  Cicero  was  much  more  so  than  Cataline.  Rather  than  suffer  his  name  to  per- 
ish, Eratostratus  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  Diana.  So  repulsive  is  forgetfulness  to 
the  love  of  distinction.  Nor  is  the  "  Great  Unknown"  less  ambitious  now,  than 
was  Napoleon  the  Great,  when  he  wrested  the  sceptre  from  the  descendants  of 
St.  Louis,  or  when  he  crossed  the  Vistula  at  the  head  of  his  legions.  Am  I  asked 
whether  Washington  was  ambitious  ?  1  answer  yes ;  else  he  would  never  have 
become  Washington.  His  love  of  fame  was  as  strong  and  ardent  as  his  love  of 
virtue.  His  true  glory  consisted  in  giving  it  the  right  direction.  Of  Franklin, 
Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  Adams,  the  same  is  true.  The  love  of  distinction  was 
one  of  their  strongest  motives  to  action,  and  public  good  was  their  end.  Hence 
they  became  great. 

Away,  then,  with  the  denunciations  we  so  often  hear  thundered  forth  against  a 
"  thirst  for  worldly  honors,"  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  catalogue  of  vices.  There  is 
in  it  much  more  of  virtue  than  there  is  in  the  spirit  and  temper  which  calumniate 
it;  and  to  indulge  in  it  is  a  mark  of  much  more  good  sense.  In  its  nature  and 
tendency  it  is  a  source  of  good,  and  becomes  faulty  and  reprehensible  only  when 
it  runs  into  excess,  or  takes  a  wrong  direction  ;  or  when  dishonest  means  are  re- 
sorted to  for  its  gratification.  When  not  abused,  but  honorably  exercised,  it  ex- 
vol. in.  46 
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cites  to  vigorous  action  all  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  to  erect  a  monument  of 
personal  renown,  on  the  basis  of  public  good,  and  thus  contributes  to  the  glory  of 
nations;  for  that  is  composed  of  the  glory  of  individuals.  In  a  word,  fame,  re- 
sulting from  high  and  praiseworthy  achievement  is  its  legitimate  object,  and, 
without  it,  would  be  neither  attained  nor  sought  for.  Hence,  when  man  yields 
obedience  to  it,  well  directed  and  under  due  restraint,  he  not  only  consults  his 
pleasure,  but  strengthens  his  intellect,  brightens  his  virtues,  and  augments  his 
usefulness,  and  is  so  far  a  true  disciple  of  Epicurus. 

In  proving  that  the  exercise  of  the  sentiment  of  Benevolence  is  both  a  pleasure 
and  a  duty,  there  is  no  difficulty.  Even  those  who  delight  in  railing  at  human 
nature,  as  a  symbol  of  depravity,  will  concur  with  me  in  this.  Yet  that  sentiment 
is  a  constituent  part  of  human  nature.  When  engaged  in  the  full  and  regulated 
indulgence  of  it,  man  appears  in  his  most  attractive  capacity.  He  is  then  a  phi- 
lanthropist, and  need  not  covet  higher  fame.  Howard  will  be  remembered,  and 
his  name  will  float  on  the  breath  of  praise,  when  many  who  have  worn  the  purple 
will  be  forgotten,  or  "  will  live  only  in  memory's  curse."  This,  Howard  knew, 
and  was  doubtless  influenced  by  it.  He  was  not  all  benevolence.  That,  indeed, 
was  his  ruling  passion.  But,  formed  on  the  model  of  humanity,  he  felt,  like  other 
men,  the  desire  of  fame,  and  was  urged  by  it  to  deeds  of  philanthropy  which  he 
would  have  otherwise  declined.  Visions  of  glory  brightened  his  course  and 
strewed  it  with  flowers.  The  same  is  true  even  of  the  adventurer  in  Africa, 
bent  on  tracing  the  course  of  the  Niger.  One  of  his  objects  is  to  benefit  his  race  ; 
and  thus  far  he  is  a  philanthropist :  another,  to  confer  honor  on  his  country  ;  and 
he  is  in  that  wish  a  patriot :  but  a  third  is  to  acquire  fame ;  and  he  is  still,  even 
in  this,  a  legitimate  son  of  human  nature,  and  entitled  to  praise.  He  follows,  in 
each,  a  laudable  instinct;  and,  therefore,  his  toils  are  trebly  gratifying  to  him. 

The  end  of  Benevolence  is  not  alone  to  give  alms  and  relieve  actual  distress. 
That  interpretation  would  narrow  it.  It  is  to  dispense  happiness  of  every  de- 
scription, on  a  scale  as  extensive  as  possible,  from  motives  of  kindness  and  good 
will  to  man.  The  person  who  gives  to  his  fellow-men  the  result  of  his  intellec- 
tual labors,  with  a  view  to  enlighten  and  assist  them  on  points  in  which  their 
interests  and  welfare  are  concerned,  is  as  much  of  a  philanthropist  in  feeling,  and 
far  more  in  fact,  than  he  who  only  distributes  his  income  in  charity.  The  latter 
but  relieves  existing  distress ;  the  former  prevents  it,  and  perpetuates  comfort. 
The  one  manifests  benevolence  alone  ;  the  other,  benevolence  and  wisdom  united. 
I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  man  who  frees  his  country  from  the  cause  of  distress, 
is  a  much  more  efficient  and  valuable  philanthropist,  than  he  who  merely  miti- 
gates the  evil  when  he  finds  it.  The  hero  who  only  drags  one  tyrant  from  his 
throne  to  make  room  for  another,  is  a  less  effective  patriot,  than  he  who  revolu- 
tionizes the  government,  and  gives  freedom  to  the  people. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  form  which  benevolence  assumes,  or  the  direction  it 
takes,  its  exercise  is  always  gratifying  and  virtuous.  It  is  one  of  the  choicest 
ingredients  that  mingles  in  the  cup  of  human  pleasure.  On  the  appetite  of  those 
in  whom  it  is  a  leading  instinct,  it  never  palls.  To  all  such,  the  gratification 
arising  from  a  benevolent  action  is  the  richest  reward  for  toil  encountered,  or 
danger  incurred.  As  far  as  it  is  concerned,  they  are  led  to  "  follow  virtue,  even 
for  virtue's  sake."  Hence  the  practice  of  benevolence  is  an  important  element  in 
the  composition  of  epicurism,  and  was  enjoined  in  the  precepts,  and  exemplified 
in  the  life  of  the  Philosopher  of  the  Garden. 

Veneration  is  another  sentiment  whose  indulgence  all  will  acknowledge  to  be  a 
duty.  Nor  will  they  question  the  pure  and  elevated  gratification  by  which  it  is 
accompanied.  The  sentiment  consists  in  a  profound  and  reverential  regard  for 
beings  that  are  exalted  and  beneficent,  and  things  that  are  deemed  sacred.  Its 
exercises  are  various,  and  all  of  them  are  praiseworthy  and  delightful,  although 
in  different  degrees.  In  its  loftiest  aim  and  greatest  purity,  its  object  is  the 
Deity  ;  and  it  is  then  that  it  assumes  most  appropriately  the  name  of  Piety,  and 
then  only  that  it  leads  to  adoration.  In  its  relation  to  parents,  and  ancestors  more 
remote,  it  is  likewise  called  Piety,  and  is  then,  also,  an  intense  feeling.  When  it 
points  to  men  advanced  in  years,  and  distinguished  by  virtue,  and  to  temples  and 
tombs,  and  other  monuments  of  the  illustrious  dead,  cases  in  which  it  is  less  pow- 
erfully exercised,  it  takes  the  humbler  name  of  Veneration.  But  it  is  always  a 
solemn  and  delightful  feeling,  disposing  the  mind  to  rich  but  sober  contemplation, 
and  lifting  it  to  a  higher  condition  of  being.  It  is  the  sentiment  which,  in  its 
nature,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  its  purest  and  loftiest  object,  best  deserves  the 
epithet  holy.     It  savors  least  of  earth,  and  is  therefore  a  powerful  preventive  of 
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excess  in  any  kind  of  animal  indulgence.  Those,  in  whom  the  instinct  is  strong, 
never  become  sensualists,  unless  under  temptations  peculiarly  seductive.  Yet,  I 
repeat,  that  the  sentiment  belongs  to  the  constitution  of  man ;  and  that,  when  he 
obeys  its  impulse,  he  follows  his  nature.  Its  indulgence  is  therefore  as  essential 
an  ingredient  in  true  Epicurism  as  that  of  the  appetite  in  taking  food  and  drink. 

Hope.  This  sentiment  is  in  a  high  degree  delightful,  and  no  less  important  as 
a  primitive  faculty  of  the  human  mind.  A  well-regulated  indulgence  of  it  is 
therefore  a  duty  ;  because  it  is  equally  essential  to  individual  happiness  and  effi- 
ciency, and  to  the  public  good.  It  is  beautifully  depicted  in  the  following  stanza, 
where,  added  to  the  appropriate  ideas  they  convey,  the  words  are  so  happily 
selected,  as  to  render  the  sound  an  "  echo  to  the  sense." 

"  But  thou,  O  !  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair, 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 

Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure, 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance,  Hail ! 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong, 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 

She  called  on  Echo  still  through  all  her  song ; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 

A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close, 

And  Hope  enchanted,  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  hair." 

While  Hope,  taking  no  concern  in  the  present  or  the  past,  dwells  solely  on  the 
future,  its  object  there  is  an  amended  condition  of  things.  And  for  this,  at  some 
period  that  is  approaching,  the  sentiment  not  only  longs,  but  anticipates  its 
attainment.  The  time  may  be  distant;  but  no  matter.  It  is  coming,  accom- 
panied by  the  looked-for  boon  of  fortune.  Hope,  therefore,  instinctively  turns 
from  all  that  is  gloomy  and  depressing,  to  that  which  is  exhilerating  and  bright. 
The  dark  side  of  every  picture,  being  repulsive  to  it,  is  never  dwelt  on.  Its  view 
is  forward,  and  is  fixed  irrevocably  on  promised  good.  Present  adversity  can 
neither  subdue  nor  discourage  it.  Better  times  are  advancing.  From  amidst  the 
rigors  and  desolation  of  winter,  it  looks  to  the  bloom  and  balminess  of  spring. 
Is  it  cloudy  and  cheerless  to-day  ?  it  will  be  sunny  and  charming  tomorrow. 
Does  the  storm  rage  destructively  at  night  ?  it  will  be  hushed  by  morning  to  the 
innocent  zephyr.  Even  in  sorrow  and  suffering,  difficulty  and  danger,  hope 
clings  to  her  anchor,  and  tastes,  in  anticipation,  prosperity  and  joy.  In  whatever 
desert  she  may  be  compelled  to  roam,  whether  physical  or  moral,  no  matter  how 
dreary  and  disheartening  the  surrounding  scenery,  or  how  fearful  the  privations 
she  is  fated  to  endure,  she  dwells,  in  vision,  on  shady  trees  and  fountains  by  the 
way,  and  a  paradise  awaiting  her  at  some  distance  ahead.  Though  the  roar  of 
the  neighboring  lion  may  startle  her  for  a  moment,  it  is  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
notes  of  the  nightingale  and  the  lark,  or  the  more  fascinating  voice  of  friendship 
and  love.  And  when  all  that  is  earthly  has  promised  but  to  disappoint,  and 
excited  confidence  only  to  betray,  she  still  moves  onward  with  elastic  step,  gay 
mien,  and  unabated  cheerfulness,  and  looks  for  happiness  beyond  the  grave. 
Thus  does  she  become 

"  The  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man." 

But  Hope  is  a  practical  as  well  as  an  inspiring  sentiment,  and  operates  to  the 
production  of  extensive  good.  It  sustains  the  spirit  and  energy  of  our  race, 
encourages  them  in  their  labors,  and  thus  enables  them  to  vanquish  difficulties, 
and  accomplish  schemes  of  public  usefulness,  which,  without  its  aid,  would  fail 
and  be  abandoned.  It  bears  no  inconsiderable  part,  therefore,  in  the  execution  of 
every  great  and  arduous  enterprise.  No  mountain  was  ever  levelled  or  valley 
filled  up  without  it.  It  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  wedding  of  Venice  to  the 
Adriatic,  to  the  erection  of  the  massiest  piles  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  to  the 
excavation  of  a  highway  through  the  granite  of  the  Alps.  It  whispered  success 
to  Bruce  and  Alfred,  Washington  and  Bolivar,  and  led  them,  through  their  con- 
flicts and  toils,  to  achieve  independence  for  their  countries,  and  glory  to  them- 
selves. It  is  also  a  star  in  the  horizon  of  the  scholar,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
poet,  cheering  them  by  its  light,  and  encouraging  them  to  perseverance  in  their 
midnight  labors.  In  fine,  it  is  a  great  source  of  moral  sunshine,  producing  much 
not  only  of  the  mental  leaf  and  blossom  of  spring,  but  also  of  the  rich  and  salu- 
tary fruits  of  summer  and  autumn.  Hence  it  is  no  less  an  element  of  true  Epi- 
curism, than  a  prop  of  virtue.  To  indulge  in  it,  therefore,  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
is  equally  the  dictate  of  pleasure  and  duty. 
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Ideality,  or  a  sense  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  is  another  fountain  of  exquisite 
enjoyment ;  and  its  pleasures  are  as  pure  and  elevated,  as  creation  can  afford,  or 
our  nature  receive.  Like  the  fabled  bird  of  the  east,  which  bathes  itself  in  moon- 
beams, banquets  on  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  and  quenches  its  thirst  in  the  spicy 
dew-drop,  this  faculty  subsists  chiefly  on  elegance  and  refinement.  But  for  these 
its  appetite  is  intense,  and  the  gratification  it  derives  from  them,  similar  in  degree. 
Nature  and  art  unite  in  preparing  and  furnishing  the  store-house  of  its  delights, 
and  they  place  them  abundantly  in  each  department  of  it.  As  relates  to  matter  of 
every  description,  whether  living  or  dead,  provided  it  be  beautiful  or  magnificent, 
it  ministers  directly  to  the  enjoyment  of  Ideality.  In  other  words,  that  sentiment 
has  the  materiel  of  poetry  for  its  object,  and  its  range  is  as  wide  as  the  poetry  of 
creation.  When  it  looks  into  the  heavens,  by  day  or  by  night,  it  is  enraptured 
with  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  scene.  Are  they  lucid  and  serene  ?  Their  bright 
blue  arch,  radiant  with  the  sun,  silvered  by  moonlight,  or  glittering  with  stars,  is  a 
source  of  delight.  Are  they  obscured  by  the  thunder-cloud  ?  The  majesty  of  the 
spectacle  is  scarcely  less  attractive.  Nor  must  the  beauties  of  the  rainbow  or  of 
the  morning  and  evening  skies  be  passed  unnoticed.  Is  the  atmosphere  agitated 
by  the  zephyrs  of  spring  ?  The  mildness  of  the  air,  united  to  the  gentleness  of 
its  motion,  is  pleasing.  Is  it  convulsed  by  the  whirlwind,  or  rent  by  the  tempest? 
The  pleasures  of  the  awful  and  sublime  are  enjoyed.  Does  Ideality  turn  from  the 
heavens  to  contemplate  the  ocean,  reposing  in  a  calm,  or  in  conflict  with  the  hur- 
ricane ?  In  either  case,  the  impressions  are  deep  and  delightful.  Is  the  solid 
earth  the  object  of  contemplation  ?  the  precipice  and  the  mountain,  the  gloomy 
forest  and  the  boundless  prairie,  vie  with  each  other  in  ministering  to  pleasure. 
Nor  do  the  various  bodies  of  fresh  water,  from  the  fountain  to  the  lake,  and  from 
the  crystal  rill  to  the  mighty  river,  withhold  their  tribute  to  the  same  effect. 

To  Ideality,  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  are  rich  in  gratification  as  various 
as  themselves.  So  is  the  kingdom  of  animated  nature,  including  the  human  race 
as  a  portion  of  it.  It  is  from  the  poetry  of  man  that  the  sentiment  derives  its 
highest  enjoyment.  It  is  from  that  source,  also,  that  the  finest  illustrations  of  it 
may  be  drawn.  But  before  citing  any  of  these,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few 
further  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  faculty. 

Ideality,  as  already  intimated,  is  peculiarly  the  instinct  of  the  poet.  I  have 
called  it  the  sentiment  of  beauty  and  sublimity  ;  and  it  is  so.  Its  native  appe- 
tency is  for  objects  and  scenes  in  which  those  qualities  predominate.  Hence  it 
leads  the  votary  of  the  Muses  to  shady  walks,  deep  and  tangled  forests,  perfumed 
gardens,  and  flowery  lawns,  or  seats  him  on  an  ocean-cliff,  to  meditate  in  solitude, 
listen  to  the  tempest,  and  enjoy  the  strife  of  the  elements;  or  it  conveys  him  to 
the  wreck  of  a  former  world,  conceals  him  in  a  dark  and  lonely  glen,  or  perches 
him  "  on  high,  above  the  storm's  career,"  and  bids  him  gaze  on  mountain  grand- 
eur. It  does  for  him  yet  more.  When  no  such  scenes  are  accessible,  it  creates 
them,  by  transferring  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  other  objects  to  those  that  do 
not  possess  them.  And,  in  every  instance,  it  heightens  the  beautiful  and  sublime 
where  they  exist.  Subsisting  only  on  the  charms  of  nature  and  art,  it  thus  trans- 
fers them  from  place  to  place,  when  wanting,  and  adds  to  them,  where  they 
already  prevail,  all  that  is  requisite  to  render  them  perfect.  To  prove  that  ideality 
thus  subserves  the  purposes  and  pleasures  of  the  poet,  innumerable  passages  in 
the  productions  of  the  Muse  might  be  referred  to.  Milton,  Pope,  and  Byron 
abound  in  them.  But,  in  that  respect,  the  writings  of  Shakspeare  are  unrivaled. 
They  derive  much  of  their  witchery  from  the  sentiment  I  am  considering,  which 
enabled  their  author  to  create,  beyond  any  other  writer,  a  world  of  his  own. 
For  the  wonders  of  Ideality  that  mark  it,  I  remember  no  portion  of  poetry  supe- 
rior to  some  parts  of  the  scene  between  Hamlet  and  his  mother.  The  contrast, 
drawn  between  the  Queen's  first  and  second  husbands,  is  perhaps  unequaled,  in 
vividness  and  intensity,  by  any  production  of  the  English  muse.  Unable  to 
find  an  earthly  model  sufficiently  glorious  to  figure  forth  the  image  of  his  father, 
the  impassioned  prince  snatches  portions  of  the  finest  forms  and  attributes  from 
several  of  the  celestial  inhabitants,  and  unites  them  with  the  skill  of  a  Phidias  or 
a  Praxiteles.  Still  dissatisfied  with  the  beau  ideal  he  had  thus  composed,  he 
invests  it,  at  a  single  dash,  with  all  the  perfections  that  heaven  had  in  store. 

"  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this  ; 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow  ; 
Hyperion's  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command  ; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
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New-lighted  on  a  heaven- kissing  hill ; 

A  combination  and  a  form,  indeed, 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man. 

This  was  your  husband — Look  you  now  what  follows ; 

This  is  your  husband,  like  a  mill-dewed  ear, 

Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.     Have  you  eyes  ? 

Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain,  leave  to  feed, 

And  batten  on  this  moor  ? — 

Sense,  sure,  you  have, 

Else  you  could  not  have  motion  ;  but  sure  that  sense 

Is  apoplexed,  for  madness  would  not  err; 

Nor  sense  to  ecstacy  was  ne'er  so  thralled, 

But  it  reserved  some  quantity  of  choice, 

To  serve  in  such  a  difference — 

Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight, 

Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all, 

Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 

Could  not  so  mope." 

But  having  already  too  far  protracted  my  remarks  on  this  delightful  faculty,  I 
must  leave  it,  and  pass  on  to  others  ;  not,  however,  without  first  observing,  that 
the  exercise  of  it  contributes  as  directly  to  virtue  and  usefulness  as  to  pleasure. 
Am  I  asked  in  what  the  advantages  of  its  indulgence  consists  ?  I  answer,  in 
purifying  and  strengthening  the  mind,  refining  the  taste,  cherishing  a  love  of  cre- 
ation and  its  author,  and  lifting  the  thoughts  far  above  all  that  is  groveling  and 
sensual.  To  pass  immediately  from  its  pleasures  to  those  of  the  mere  animal, 
would  be  a  descent  as  extraordinary  and  degrading,  as  Hamlet's  mother  made,  in 
transfering  her  passion  from  his  father  to  his  uncle.  The  exercise  of  the 
instinct,  therefore,  is  as  much  a  duty,  as  a  source  of  gratification.  Hence  it  is 
justly  claimed  by  Epicurism. 

On  the  exercise  of  Conscientiousness,  or  a  sense  of  justice,  I  need  say  but 
little.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  a  duty,  or  question  the  pleasure  of  which  it  is 
productive.  Its  dictate  is  to  deal  justly,  and  prevent  or  suppress  wrong,  and  its 
high  reward,  the  approbation  of  conscience.  The  latter  constitutes  a  degree  of 
happiness  beyond  all  price.  It  is  a  consciousness  of  applause,  unutterable  in 
words,  for  correct  conduct,  bestowed  by  the  Divinity  within  us  ;  by  what  the  poet 
calls  the  "  God  within  the  mind."  It  was  this  that  rendered  Aristides  happier  in 
his  exile,  than  any  of  those  who  had  procured  his  banishment ;  and  gave  to  Cato 
an  exile  in  Utica,  a  mental  serenity  which  was  denied  to  Cassar,  though  master  of 
the  world.  This  faculty  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  foundation  of  law.  Its  due  exer- 
cise is  the  cause  of  immeasurable  good,  by  maintaining  the  harmony  of  society, 
and  preventing  the  powerful  and  rapacious  from  invading  the  rights,  and  doing 
violence  to  the  persons  and  possessions  of  the  feeble.  Indeed,  no  small  share  of 
the  pleasure  accompanying  it  arises  from  a  consciousness  of  the  benefits  conferred 
and  the  happiness  produced  by  it.  The  remembrance,  moreover,  of  having 
always  endeavored  to  act  justly,  never  fluctuates  in  its  effect,  but  constitutes  an 
unfailing  fountain  of  pleasure.  No  reverse  of  fortune,  or  other  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, can  poison  or  embitter  its  waters,  or  dry  them  up.  Under  the  deep- 
est adversity  they  are  a  lenitive  to  the  heart,  and  descend  on  the  broken  spirits 
like  dew  on  the  grass,  when  the  clouds  deny  their  rain.  The  exercise  of  this 
faculty,  then,  results  alike  in  pleasure  enjoyed  and  duty  performed. 

Firmness,  whose  function  is  perseverance  and  fortitude,  is  another  sentiment  of 
peculiar  value.  In  scenes  of  difficulty  and  suffering,  it  is  the  anchor  of  the  mind, 
and  fortifies  even  hope.  Nothing  great  could  be  achieved  by  man  without  it; 
because  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  done  easily,  or  by  a  single  act.  The  accom- 
plishment of  every  arduous  undertaking,  is  the  result  of  inflexible  resolution,  and 
persevering  action.  And  firmness,  as  already  mentioned,  ministers  to  both.  No 
great  reformation,  or  salutary  revolution  in  state,  church,  or  science,  has  ever 
been  affected  without  its  aid.  Nor  have  tyranny  and  oppression  ever  been  suc- 
cessfully resisted  without  it.  Let  its  influence  be  extinguished,  or  for  a  time  sus- 
pended, and  confidence  will  be  destroyed,  all  human  affairs  deranged,  and  civil 
society  will  fall  to  pieces  under  perpetual  fluctuation  and  uncertainty.  Every 
one  must  acknowledge,  therefore,  that  its  exercise  is  a  duty.  Nor  is  it  less  cer- 
tainly a  source  of  pleasure.  It  is  a  principle  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature, 
that  the  gratification  of  e^ery  instinct  is  pleasurable.  The  man  who  possesses 
that  of  firmness,  therefore,  is  gratified  in  the  exercise  of  it,  on  a  proper  occasion, 
precisely  as  a  benevolent  man  is  delighted  by  the  performance  of  a  kind  action. 
Each  is  obeying  the  impulse  of  a  natural  feeling,  which,  by  a  law  of  his  being,  is 
as  necessarily  pleasing  to  him,  as  the  fracture  of  a  bone,  or  the  laceration  of  his 
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flesh  would  be  painful.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  well-timed  and  well-regulated 
exercise  of  firmness,  constitute  a  source  of  gratifying  reflection.  Something 
useful  has  been  performed,  or  something  hurtful  prevented,  the  remembrance  of 
which  is  a  ground  of  delight,  merely  on  account  of  the  good  effected.  The  indi- 
vidual, moreover,  whose  firmness  has  been  manifested,  receives,  as  a  further 
reward,  the  applause  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-men,  to  which  no  one  is,  or 
ought  to  be  insensible.  This  affords  him  additional  pleasure.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  opportune  and  well-directed  exercise  of  this  sentiment,  is  at 
once  a  duty,  and  a  cause  of  gratification. 

Thus  does  it  appear,  from  such  analysis  of  the  subject  as  circumstances  have 
permitted  me  to  give,  that  the  temperate  indulgence  of  all  the  animal  propensities 
and  moral  sentiments  is  virtuous  and  pleasurable,  and  yet  constitutes  a  portion  of 
real  Epicurism.  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties. 

On  these,  my  remarks  must  necessarily  be  brief.  Nor  is  it  requisite,  that  they 
should  be  otherwise.  My  views  of  the  nature,  exercise,  and  end  of  them  can  be 
succinctly  exhibited.  The  object  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties,  is  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge,  each  one  acting  on  that  subject  only,  which  is  suited  to  his 
character  ;  and  to  each,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  such  action  is  always 
pleasing;  in  some  cases,  delightful.  An  intellectual  faculty  is  as  real  an  instinct, 
as  an  animal  or  a  moral  one.  I  mean  that  it  is  an  original  attribute  of  human 
nature,  possessing  a  peculiar  appetency  or  desire  ;  and  the  gratification  of  that 
desire  affords  pleasure.  It  is  also  laudable,  because  it  leads  to  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  a  result  which  duty  calls  for,  and  which  it  is  culpable  to  neglect. 
The  design  of  the  intellectual  faculties  collectively,  is  to  give  man  a  correct 
acquaintance  with  the  external  world,  which  consists  of  objects  and  their  relations  ; 
and  such  is  the  perfection  of  the  scheme  of  nature,  that  he  has  a  faculty  accom- 
modated to  every  thing  which  it  is  useful  for  him  to  know.  Thus  is  the  harmony 
between  him,  and  all  that  is  around  him,  complete. 

Individuality,  as  the  term  imports,  has,  for  its  ends,  objects  and  events,  in  their 
individual  capacity.  It  gives  a  propensity  to  inquire  after  these  ;  and,  by  its  exer- 
cise, an  acquaintance  with  them  is  formed,  and  thus  it  is  gratified.  Some  persons 
possess  it  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  others.  In  the  same  proportion  do  they 
exert  it  with  greater  effect,  and  derive  from  it  greater  pleasure. 

Through  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  Form,  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
figures  of  things.  This  is  not  only  indispensable  to  us,  to  qualify  us  for  our  situ- 
ation, and  enable  us  to  do  our  duty;  it  is  also  a  source  of  peculiar  gratification. 
Few  things  afford  us  more  pleasure  than  the  fine  figures  of  men  and  women, 
animals  and  plants,  and  their  representations  in  statuary,  modeling,  carving, 
painting,  and  engraving.  Some  persons  seem  to  live  only  in  such  enjoyment. 
The  form  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  figures,  real  or  fancied,  which  we  perceive  in 
clouds,  are  also  delightful  to  us.  Add  the  gratification  derived  from  architecture, 
and  all  kinds  of  monumental  and  fancy  forms  and  structures,  and  the  amount  will 
be  great. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  faculties  of  Size  and  Weight,  with  the  single  remark,  that 
the  knowledge  attained  by  them  is  essential  to  us,  and  ought  not  to  be  neglected ; 
and  that  their  exercise,  like  every  other  kind  of  natural  excitement,  is  pleasing. 
It  is  by  means  of  the  faculty  of  Weight,  which,  in  reference  to  the  point  I  have 
now  in  view,  may  be  denominated  the  sense  of  gravitation,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
maintain  ourselves  in  an  erect  position,  and  to  perform  every  action  that  is  any 
way  connected  with  balancing.  Without  it  we  could  neither  stand,  walk,  nor 
ride.  A  high  degree  of  it  is  requisite  to  make  dextrous  equestrians,  tumblers,  and 
rope-dancers. 

The  faculty  of  Color,  like  that  of  Form,  is  peculiarly  important,  and  a  source 
of  great  enjoyment.  Both  nature  and  art  contribute  to  its  gratification.  The 
heavens,  with  their  blue  and  gold,  are  rich  in  delights  for  it.  So  are  the  deeper 
cerulean  of  the  ocean,  and  the  many-colored  glories  of  the  rainbow,  as  well  as  of 
the  morning  and  evening  skies.  So  are  the  lustre  of  the  diamond,  and  the  multi- 
plied tints  of  the  ruby,  the  emerald,  the  topaz,  and  other  precious  and  ornamental 
stones.  Of  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  shades  of  color  and  their  mixtures,  pre- 
sented by  vegetables  and  animals,  the  same  is  true.  They  constitute  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  delight.  The  arts  of  painting,  dying,  enameling,  and  gilding, 
are  also  rich  in  pleasures  of  the  same  description.  In  speaking  of  the  objects 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  this  faculty,  I  might  well  be  deemed  wanting,  not  only  in 
gallantry  and  taste,  but  also  injustice,  were  I  to  pass  unnoticed  the  female  com- 
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plexion,  that  inimitable  mixture  of  nature's  finest  tints,  the  rose,  the  ruby,  and 
the  lily.  To  this  must  be  added  the  sapphire  or  jet  of  the  eye,  the  ebony  of  the 
brows  and  hair,  or  the  auburn  or  amber  hue  of  the  latter. 

Locality,  or  the  faculty  of  Place.  The  taste  of  this  faculty  is  for  topography, 
geography,  landscape  scenery,  and  all  that  concerns  the  composition  of  place. 
The  exercise  of  it,  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these  points,  is  highly  gratifying. 
The  inordinate  predilection  which  many  persons  have  for  traveling  in  their  own 
country,  visiting  foreign  countries,  reading  books  of  travels,  and  embarking  in 
voyages  of  discovery,  arises  from  the  unusual  strength  of  it,  and  the  delight  experi- 
enced in  the  indulgence  of  it.  The  knowledge  sought  for  and  acquired  by  the 
exercise  of  this  faculty  does  not  embrace  particular  spots  or  tracts  of  country  in 
an  insulated  capacity  alone,  but  in  their  connexion  with  other  places,  and  their 
various  relations  to  them.  It  is  highly  useful,  therefore,  to  surveyors,  engineers, 
commanders  of  armies,  and  all  who  attempt  to  give  descriptions  of  territory,  or  to 
attain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it  for  practical  purposes.  It  is  essential  that  the 
faculty  be  strong  and  active  in  great  astronomers,  and  all  who  excel  in  landscape 
painting. 

The  taste  of  the  faculty  of  Order  is  for  neatness,  accuracy,  and  method.  Re- 
specting these  it  is  peculiarly  sensitive.  It  has  a  quick  and  delicate  perception  of 
them,  and  derives  much  gratification  from  witnessing  them.  Slovenliness,  and 
all  sorts  of  negligence  and  confusion  are  offensive  to  it.  It  prompts  to  order  and 
regularity  in  all  things.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  its  due  cultivation  and  exer- 
cise are  as  useful  as  they  are  pleasing.  Method  in  the  disposition  of  time  and  the 
transaction  of  affairs,  and  neatness  and  accuracy  in  every  thing,  if  they  do  not 
actually  -produce  good,  at  least  prevent  much  mischief.  To  neglect  them,  therefore, 
is  to  violate  duty. 

Time.  The  function  of  this  faculty  is  a  lively  and  accurate  perception  of  the 
lapse  of  time.  It  gives  a  memory  for  dates,  and  measures  passing  time  with  cor- 
rectness and  precision.  Hence  it  is  concerned  in  the  study  of  chronology  and 
music  ;  the  latter  science  embracing  time  as  well  as  tune.  Much  of  the  enjoyment 
of  music  depends  on  it.  The  exercise  of  it  is  therefore  pleasant.  The  knowledge 
of  chronology  is  important,  and  it  is  therefore  useful. 

Number.  The  function  of  this  faculty  appears  from  its  name.  It  gives  the 
power  and  love  of  calculation.  Without  it  such  attributes  would  have  no  exist- 
ence. Those  who  possess  it,  in  a  high  degree,  delight  in  figures,  and  excel  in  the 
use  of  them.  It  is  essential  to  the  mathematician,  the  astronomer,  and  the  man 
of  business.  But  to  dilate  on  its  importance  is  needless.  The  world  is  familiar 
with  it.  In  some  way  almost  every  process  requires  its  aid.  Without  it  man 
would  be  defective,  and  even  the  common  affairs  of  life  could  not  be  transacted. 
To  cultivate  it,  therefore,  is  equally  a  duty  and  a  source  of  pleasure. 

Tune.  The  name' of  this  faculty  also  indicates  its  function  and  use.  Its  taste 
and  the  capacity  it  confers  are  for  music.  The  delight  arising  from  the  cultiva- 
tion and  influence  of  it  is  much  more  intense  than  that  afforded  by  any  other 
intellectual  faculty.  Nor  is  its  importance  inferior  to  the  pleasure  it  produces. 
Poets  have  celebrated  it  in  more  rapturous  strains  than  any  other  art.  Because 
it  is  a  kindred  art  to  their  own,  and  instrumental  in  elevating  it  and  increasing  its 
effects;  perhaps  their  praises  are  extravagant.  But,  in  sober  truth,  the  power  and 
influence  of  music  are  immense.  It  not  only  takes  command  of  the  affections 
and  controls  the  actions  of  individual  men,  but  of  men  in  masses,  inflaming,  soft- 
ening, and  moulding  them  at  pleasure.  Battles,  on  which  hung  the  fate  of  em- 
pires, have  been  lost  and  won  through  its  agency  ;  and  it  is  capable  of  imprinting 
itself  on  the  character  of  nations.  Jt  was  a  knowledge  of  this  latter  fact  that  in- 
duced a  profound  judge  of  human  nature  to  say,  "  Let  me  make  the  popular 
songs  of  a  country,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws." 

Popular  eloquence  excepted,  nothing  sways  the  feelings  like  music.  It  can  not 
only  awaken  a  single  passion,  and  make  it  for  a  time  the  predominant  spring  of 
action,  but  by  exciting,  in  quick  succession,  several  strong  passions,  such  as  love, 
pity,  grief,  hatred,  rage,  and  revenge,  it  can  form  a  mental  whirlwind,  and  mad- 
den the  individual.  Of  this  truth  Alexander's  Feast,  by  Dryden,  is  an  exemplifi- 
cation, as  natural  and  impressive,  as  it  is  beautiful  and  brilliant.  It  depicts  so 
forcibly  the  infuriated  monarch  and  his  followers,  that  the  scene  can  scarcely  be 
considered  a  fiction. 

On  all  public  occasions  where  music  is  introduced,  its  character  is  suited  to 
the  end  in  view,  and,  by  preparing  the  minds  of  the  multitude  for  action, 
facilitates  its  attainment.     Is  the  object  of  the  meeting  religious  worship  ?     The 
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influence  of  solemn  music  in  suppressing  levity  of  thought  and  conduct,  assim- 
ilating the  tone  of  the  affections  to  itself,  raising  the  mind  to  the  contemplation 
of  heavenly  things,  and  attuning  it  to  adoration,  is  stronger  than  any  language 
of  mine  can  express.  Is  the  meeting  called  to  attend  the  funeral  solemnities  at 
the  sepulture  of  a  great  benefactor,  or  to  testify  to  the  existence  of  public  grief 
for  any  other  calamity  ?  The  mournful  elegy  issues  from  the  choir,  and  the 
softened  multitude  are  melted  into  tears.  Is  the  occasion  warlike  ?  The  throng 
is  fired  by  martial  airs.  Is  it  festive  ?  The  music,  sprightly  and  enlivening,  is 
suited  to  it,  the  spirits  of-the  company  are  in  unison,  and  gaiety,  dancing,  and 
merriment  prevail. 

But  the  impression  of  these  public  pageants,  however  deep  and  engrossing  at 
the  time,  is  transient  and  comparatively  unproductive.  It  is  in  private  life,  do- 
mestic and  social,  that  music  produces  its  greatest  effect.  It  is  there  that  it  takes  a 
firm  hold  of  the  feelings,  and  moulds  the  character  into  a  permanent  shape.  It  is 
by  the  domestic  fire-side,  or  in  the  social  circle,  where  it  is  daily  heard,  that  it 
modifies  the  nature  of  man,  and,  according  to  its  spirit  and  tendency,  cultivates 
in  him  a  mild  and  peaceful,  or  a  fierce  and  warlike  disposition. 

Considering  the  power  of  this  fascinating  art,  we  cannot  be  surprised,  that,  in 
the  age  of  Grecian  fable,  its  invention  was  attributed  to  the  most  accomplished  of 
the  gods  ;  nor  that  it  was  represented  to  have  moved  rocks  and  woods,  and  so  far 
propitiated  even  "  Infernal  Natures,"  as  to  have  "  half-redeemed  the  lost  Eury- 
dice."  Stronger  still ;  leaving  the  age  of  fiction,  and  coming  down  to  our  own 
sober  times,  we  can  scarcely  withhold  our  assent  from  the  sentiment  of  a  modern 
poet,  when  he  exclaims, 

Music  the  fiercest  griefs  can  charm, 

And  fate's  severest  rage  disarm  ; 

Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease, 

And  make  despair  and  madness  please  ; 

Our  joys  below  it  can  improve, 

And  antedate  the  bliss  above  ;" 

nor  from  that  of  another  poet  to  the  following  effect ; 

"  Music  exalts  each  joy,  allays  each  grief, 
Expels  diseases,  softens  every  pain, 
Subdues  the  rage  of  poison  and  the  plague  ; 
And  hence  the  wise  of  ancient  days  adored 
One  power  of  physic,  melody,  and  song." 

Finally,  the  pure  delights  and  ameliorating  influence  of  music  afford  the  best 
reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  considering  it  a  part  of  the  practice  and  enjoyment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  In  cultivating  it,  therefore,  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
man  consults  his  pleasure  and  performs  his  duty,  and  is  so  far  a  true  Epicurean. 

Language.  The  function  of  this  faculty  is  the  attainment  and  use  of  articulate 
speech.  But  little,  therefore,  need  be  said  in  illustration  and  proof  of  either  its 
great  importance,  or  the  gratification  attending  the  exercise  of  it.  Speech,  writ- 
ten and  oral,  is  the  powerful  instrument  under  the  control  of  man,  for  good  or  evil, 
according  to  its  application.  It  may  be  addressed  to  every  faculty  of  the  intellect, 
and  made  the  means  of  governing  the  whole  of  them.  It  is  the  true  medium  for 
conveying,  diffusing,  and  perpetuating  all  knowledge,  and  of  developing  much. 
Even  the  knowledge  of  itself  is  thus  alone  rendered  general  and  permanent.  Em- 
pires and  religions  have  risen  and  fallen  by  its  influence.  We  have  recently  seen 
a  monarch  ejected  from  his  throne  by  it,  as  a  bubble  is  tossed  on  the  bosom  of  the 
deep.  For,  by  spreading  through  France  a  correct  knowledge  of  freedom  and 
right,  and  awakening  in  the  people  corresponding  feelings,  it  prepared  the  way 
for  the  late  revolution.  It  is,  moreover,  the  chief  means  of  education,  as  relates 
to  intellectual  and  moral  improvement.  Without  it,  eloquence,  history,  and  writ- 
ten poetry  would  be  nullities.  But  to  refer  to  all  its  uses  would  be  to  write  vol- 
umes. It  is  one  of  the  principal  ties  that  hold  human  society  together,  as  well  as 
a  means  of  supplying  it  with  most  of  its  comforts,  and  giving  it  power. 

Nor  are  the  pleasures  of  speech  inferior  to  its  usefulness.  Being  the  chief  me- 
dium of  intercourse  between  mind  and  mind,  the  charms  of  social  life  are  princi- 
pally derived  from  it.  So  are  the  delights  of  vocal  music,  as  far  as  they  depend 
on  a  distinct  expression  of  sentiment  and  thought.  Of  those  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, as  already  intimated,  the  same  is  true.  Add  to  these  the  gratification 
arising  from  the  knowledge  and  study  of  language,  which  to  many  persons  is  in- 
tense, and  the  amount  will  be  great. 

From  the  mere  knowing  or  perceptive  faculties,  I  proceed  to  speak  of  those  of 
relation. 
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Of  these  the  first  is  Comparison,  whose  function  is  highly  important,  and  the 
pleasure  arising  from  it,  conformable  in  degree.  Its  concern  is  with  abstractions 
more  than  with  substances.  I  mean,  that  it  does  not  compare  objects  and  their 
qualities  with  other  objects  and  qualities,  so  much  as  objects  with  relations,  or  one 
relation  with  another,  detecting  their  various  similitudes  and  contrasts.  Hence  it 
is  the  faculty  of  analogy,  which  is  indispensable  as  a  source  of  illustration  and 
metaphor.  Allegories,  parables,  and  fables,  are  its  products.  So  is  all  figurative 
language,  together  with  every  form  of  expression,  founded  on  the  comparison  of 
relations.  In  poetry,  oratory,  and  polite  literature  generally,  its  use  is  extensive, 
and  it  contributes  greatly  to  their  richness  and  beauty.  A  few  examples  may  ren- 
der my  meaning  more  obvious.  This  faculty  is  the  source  of  such  phraseology 
as  the  following.  "  Virgin  snow  ;'"  the  analogy  being  between  virgin  purity  and 
that  of  new-fallen  snow.  "The  ermine  of  justice  ;"  expressive  of  the  spotlessnesa 
of  justice.  The  warrior  of  the  "  lion-heart ;"  a  warrior  as  bold  as  a  lion.  A  beau- 
tiful young  lady  is  called  a  "being  or  essence  of  light,"  on  account  of  her  purity, 
lustre,  and  refinement.  A  foul,  unsightly,  and  malignant  wretch  is  denounced  as 
a  "  toad,"  a  "  spider,"  or  a  "  scorpion,"  from  his  repulsive  aspect  and  envenomed 
disposition. 

I  have  said  that  this  faculty  may  be  employed  with  fine  effect  in  popular  orato- 
ry. Lord  Chatham  gave  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this,  when,  in  the  British  House 
of  Peers,  he  invoked  the  bishops,  by  "  the  purity  of  their  lawn,"  and  the  occupant 
of  the  woolsack,  by  "  the  spotlessness  of  his  ermine,"  to  frown  on  certain  sentiments, 
which  he  sternly  denounced  as  "  inhuman  and  unchristian."  Nor  was  Patrick 
Henry  less  happy  in  the  exercise  of  the  same  faculty,  in  one  of  his  speeches 
against  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Being  asked,  by  an  opponent, 
whether  he  had  deliberately  examined  the  "  features  of  the  constitution,"  his  re- 
ply was,  "  I  have,  and  discovered  in  it  an  awful  squinting  toward  monarchy." 

I  have  remarked  that  this  faculty  contributes  also  to  the  richness  and  beauty  of 
poetry.  Perhaps  the  writings  of  Moore  furnish  fine  examples,  in  proof  of  this, 
in  greater  abundance  than  any  others  in  the  English  language.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  them  in  any  of  the  productions  of  that  author's  pen.  Let  a  vol- 
ume of  his  poetic  works  be  opened,  and  they  present  themselves  on  every  page. 
The  only  difficulty  to  be  encountered  consists  in  making  a  particular  selection 
from  clustering  specimens  which  are  all  select.  The  following  two  or  three  are 
quoted  from  memory  : — 

"  As  abeam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters  may  glow, 
While  the  tide  runs  in  darkness  and  coldness  below  ; 
So  the  cheek  may  be  tinged  with  a  warm  sunny  smile, 
Though  the  cold  heart  to  ruin  runs  darkly  the  while. 

"  O  !  this  thought  in  the  midst  of  enjoyment  will  stay, 
Like  a  dead  leafless  branch  in  the  summer's  bright  ray  ; 
The  beams  of  the  warm  sun  play  round  it  in  vain  ; 
It  may  smile  in  his  light,  but  it  blooms  not  again." 

"  Oh  !  breathe  not  his  name,  let  it  sleep  in  the  shade, 
Where,  cold  and  unhonored,  his  relics  are  laid  ; 
Sad,  silent,  and  dark,  be  the  tears  that  we  shed, 
As  the  night-dew  that  falls  on  the  grass  o'er  his  head. 

"  But  the  night-dew  that  falls,  though  in  silence  it  weeps, 
Shall  brighten  with  verdure  the  grave  where  he  sleeps  ; 
And  the  tear  that  we  shed,  though  in  secret  it  rolls, 
Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green  in  our  souls." 

"  Let  Fate  do  her  worst,  there  are  relics  of  joy, 
Bright  beams  of  the  past,  which  she  cannot  destroy  : 
And  they  come  in  the  night-time  of  sorrow  and  care, 
To  bring  back  the  features  that  joy  used  to  wear. 

"  Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories  filled  ! 
Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled ; 
You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  rose,  if  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still." 

I  shall  only  add  that  the  matter  and  language  of  this  faculty  are  extensively 
employed  in  the  Old  and  New-  Testaments,  and  constitute  the  ornament  of  some 
of  their  finest  passages. 

Causality.     It  is   especially  the  possession  and  exercise  of  this  that  entitle  us  to 

the  name  of  rational  beings.     Its  function  is  to  perceive  the  relation  of  cause  and 

effect-     It  is  therefore  the   chief  faculty  concerned  in  the   process   of  reasoning, 

and  is  essential  in  all  philosophical  pursuits.     It  is  also  principally  operative  in 
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the  process  of  generalization  and  abstraction.  It  travels  with  the  same  faculty, 
either  up  or  down  the  chain  of  causation,  tracing  causes  from  their  effects,  and 
effects  from  their  causes.  It  is  therefore  a  mirror  of  both  the  past  and  the  future, 
giving  history  in  the  former  case,  and  prophecy  in  the  latter.  Its  range  is  wide 
and  diversified,  including,  in  particular,  natural  philosophy  in  its  several  depart- 
ments, the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  political  economy, 
metaphysics,  and  the  philosophy  of  natural  history.  Its  most  sublime  and  de- 
lightful effort  is  to  ascend  the  chain  of  causation  to  its  first  link,  and  thus  "  look 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God."  That  to  cultivate  it  is  a  duty,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  source  of  pleasure,  will  not  be  denied.  Its  exercise,  therefore,  belongs 
to  Epicurism. 

Wit.  This  faculty  has  been  defined  a  vivid  perception  and  ready  command  of 
certain  remote  analogies  and  contrasts,  which,  when  exhibited,  produce  pleasure 
and  gaiety.  Although  this  definition  is  not  correct  to  the  letter,  it  is  sufficiently 
so  in  substance  for  my  present  purpose.  The  product  of  wit,  like  every  thing 
else  that  is  brilliant  and  beautiful,  excites  the  mind  and  invigorates  it  in  action.  It 
gives  a  zest  to  conversation,  point  and  lustre  to  poetry,  and  a  cutting  keenness  to 
public  debate.  It  is  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hand  of  the  satirist,  and  often  scourges 
and  withers  vice  and  error,  which  argument  and  persuasion  would  assail  in  vain. 
Its  usefulness  cannot  be  doubted.  In  the  true  epicurism  of  the  table  it  is  a  chief 
ingredient. 

The  last  faculty  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  Imitation,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
a  large  amount  of  our  pleasures  and  benefits.  It  is,  if  not  the  source,  an  essen- 
tial auxiliary  of  all  the  fine  arts,  including  painting,  statuary,  carving,  engraving, 
modeling,  and  all  the  ornamental  parts  of  architecture  ;  for  every  thing  beautiful, 
as  well  as  all  that  is  useful,  is  but  an  imitation  of  nature.  Even  oratory,  poetry, 
and  music,  being  improved  by  a  conformity  to  existing  models,  are  deeply  indebted 
to  it.  To  a  certain  extent,  education  itself,  especially  in  its  refinements  and  polish, 
is  the  result  of  imitation  :  add  scenic  representations,  which  are  the  product  of 
the  same  faculty,  and  its  range,  as  a  source  of  pleasure  and  advantage,  is  shown 
to  be  extensive.  Few  of  our  powers  contribute  more  to  our  comfort,  and  to 
elevate  civil  over  savage  life.  Besides  the  gratification  it  affords,  therefore,  its 
cultivation  and  exercise  constitute  a  duty  not  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Such  are  the  chief  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  Epicurism; 
and  virtually  the  author  of  that  system  practised  and  recommended  the  whole  of 
them.  If  he  did  not  do  it  in  detail,  he  did  it  in  principle.  He  was,  as  heretofore 
stated,  a  great  moral  teacher,  whose  scheme  of  improvement  derived  an  ascend- 
ency over  the  schemes  of  his  contemporaries  and  others,  from  its  possessing  a 
stricter  conformity  to  the  constitutional  laws  of  human  nature.  His  sagacity,  as 
well  as  his  feelings,  taught  him  that  man  could  not,  by  measures  offensive  to  all 
his  native  instincts,  or  in  direct  opposition  to  them,  be  induced  to  become  ei- 
ther enlightened  or  virtuous.  He  knew  that  as  soon  shall  the  stream  run  upward 
by  the  power  of  gravitation.  And  this  is  a  lesson,  all-important  in  moral  educa- 
tion, which  too  many  modern  teachers  have  yet  to  learn.  Their  practice  proves 
them  ignorant  of  the  simple  truth,  which  the  occurrences  of  every  day  demon- 
strate, that  nothing  is  willingly  and  cordially  embraced  by  man,  unless  it  be  lovely 
and  attractive.  To  this,  neither  morality  nor  religion  constitutes  an  exception. 
Render  them  stern  and  forbidding,  or  in  any  way  offensive  to  him, — in  other 
words,  put  them  out  of  harmony  with  his  nature,  and,  disregarding  if  not  actually 
disliking  them, — he  will  attach  himself  to  something  more  agreeable, as  certainly, 
and  as  much  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  creation,  as  the  needle  points  to  the  pole,  or 
the  planets  gravitate  toward  the  sun.  Man  was  made  to  be  led,  not  driven  ;  and 
he  can  be  led  only  by  what  is  pleasing  to  him.  He  rebels  against  compulsion,  by 
an  instinct  of  his  nature  ;  and,  by  another  instinct  equally  strong,  shuns  what  is 
disagreeable  to  him.  If  he  is  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  Elysium  of  virtue,  and  be 
satisfied  with  it,  he  must  be  drawn  to  it  by  silken  cords,  and  retained  there  by  the 
delights  of  the  place.  Compel  him  to  enter  it  by  force  or  fear,  and  let  him  find 
it  bleak  or  barren,  or  in  any  way  repulsive,  and  he  will  escape  from  it. 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Paradise  of  Virtue 
is  a  Calypso's  island.  Neither  are  voyagers  seduced  into  it  by  the  songs  of  Sirens, 
or  the  allurements  of  wantons,  nor  retained  there  by  sensual  indulgences.  They 
are  directed  to  it  by  the  light  of  wisdom,  and  enticed  by  their  moral  instincts; 
and  the  gratification  chiefly  of  the  same  faculties  induces  them  to  remain.  True, 
their  animal  instincts  are  not  neglected  ;  nor  ought  they  to  be.  But,  occupying 
an  inferior  station,  they  are  kept  in  due  subordination  to  the  higher,  and  rendered 
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subservient  to  them.  If  fruits  of  the  garden  are  delicious,  they  are  gratified  by 
them  ;  if  the  breeze  is  balmy,  they  enjoy  it ;  if  the  walks  are  shady  and  the 
woodland  scenery  beautiful,  they  admire  them,  and  often  resort  to  them  for  amuse- 
ment and  pleasure  ;  if  the  groves  are  musical,  from  the  songs  of  birds,  they  are 
delighted  with  them ;  and  they  enjoy  the  fresh  turf  and  the  grassy  lawn  impearl- 
ed  by  dew-diops  and  silvered  by  moon-beams,  as  well  as  the  azure  firmament 
brightened  by  sun-beams,  and  spangled  with  stars.  Nor  are  they  insensible  to  the 
pleasures  of  love,  friendship,  and  social  intercourse.  But  these  things  are  so  en- 
joyed as  not  to  be  abused.  The  sweets  are  neither  by  misuse  converted  into  bit- 
terness, nor  the  salutary  cup  into  poison.  They  are  each  of  them  so  employed  as 
to  minister  to  health  and  true  enjoyment,  and,  above  all,  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  mind,  and  foster  in  it  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  piety  towards  Him  who 
gave  them. 

Such,  I  say,  are  the  motives  which  lead  man  into  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  the 
pleasures  which  must  hold  him  there.  None  else  are  suited  to  the  purpose.  He 
was  not  made  to  thread  his  way  through  briers  and  thorns,  if,  by  turning  to  the 
right  or  left,  he  can  move  at  ease  amidst  clustering  roses  and  bowers  of  jasmine. 
Nor  will  aught  but  compulsion,  folly,  or  madness,  induce  him  to  do  so.  Neither 
will  any  thing  short  of  such  causes  make  him  turn  from  the  linnet  or  the  thrush, 
to  the  raven  or  the  screech-owl.  But  to  drop  these  figures,  and  conclude  with  a 
few  inductions  expressed  in  sober  language. 

According  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  preceding  remarks,  true  Epicurism  con- 
sists in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  under  the  sanction  of  a  sense  of  duty.  This 
is  real  happiness ;  for,  apart  from  a  consciousness  of  duty  performed,  that  state 
has  no  existence.  The  more  permanent  and  valuable  portion  of  it  arises  from 
the  possession  of  knowledge,  and  the  regulated  indulgence  of  the  moral  instincts. 
That  man's  business  on  earth  is  to  seek  happiness,  as  here  defined,  will,  1  think, 
not  be  denied  by  any  one,  who  has  a  just  conception  of  the  fitness  of  things,  or 
of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity.  The  great  question  then  is,  how  is  he  to  attain 
it  ?  To  this  the  answer  is  plain,  provided  the  views  contended  for,  in  this  paper, 
are  correct.  He  can  be  happy  only  by  following  the  desires  of  his  nature  duly 
disciplined,  and  under  salutary  restraint.  I  mean,  that  he  must  follow,  as  occasion 
may  require,  the  desires  of  his  entire  nature,  always  giving  to  his  higher  instincts 
the  ascendency  they  deserve,  and  never  gratifying  the  lower  in  opposition  to  their 
dictates.  Thus  schooled  and  regulated,  his  wishes  will  be  always  in  accord  with 
virtue.  In  conforming  to  them,  therefore,  in  his  conduct,  his  moral  feelings  will 
be  gratified,  without  being  tainted,  his  intellect  strengthened  by  the  requisite  ex- 
ercise on  suitable  subjects,  and  his  enjoyment,  being  as  varied  as  his  faculties  are 
numerous,  will  be  abundant  in  its  amount.  Under  a  life  thus  governed,  not  only 
will  harmony  subsist  between  his  animal,  intellectual,  and  moral  instincts  ;  those 
instincts  will  contribute  directly  to  the  gratification  no  less  than  the  benefit  of 
each  other.  Such  will  be  the  happy  condition  of  the  human  mind,  when  the  work 
of  education  shall  be  complete.  A  millennium  will  prevail  in  it.  Like  the  lion  and 
the  lamb  reposing  under  the  shadow  of  the  same  bough,  on  which  the  eagle  and  the 
dove  are  perched  in  amity,  resentment  and  benevolence  will  then  go  hand  in  hand 
in  the  promotion  of  happiness,  and  all  the  other  faculties  will  unite  in  the  work.  It 
is  not  true,  then,  as  too  many  contend,  that  happiness  can  be  attained,  or  duty  per- 
formed, by  either  attempting  to  extinguish  a  single  instinct  we  possess,  or  by  ob- 
stinately refusing  to  obey  its  impulses.  Let  its  desires  be  duly  tempered,  and 
suitable  occasions  of  indulgence  be  selected,  and  its  gratification  has  the  sanction 
of  Him  who  bestowed  it.  If  this  be  not  true,  human  nature  is  a  compound  of 
contradictions, — a  riddle,  which  no  existing  intelligence  can  solve.  But  a  position 
so  irreverent  toward  the  Deity  is  inadmissible.  Human  nature  is  neither  enig- 
matical nor  self-contradictory.  It  is  as  perfectly  intelligible  as  any  thing  else.  It 
is,  moreover,  in  harmony  with  itself  and  all  things  around  it,  and  no  more  rebel- 
ious  against  a  single  law  of  creation,  than  a  tempest,  or  an  earthquake,  or  any 
other  physical  event. 

Does  any  one  doubt  the  possibility  of  man's  attaining,  by  education,  the  well- 
balanced  condition  of  mind  to  which  I  have  refered  ?  In  such  scepticism  I  may 
not  concur.  My  view  of  the  wise  and  beneficent  dispensation,  under  which  we 
live,  forbids  it.  I  cannot  believe  in  irremediable  imperfection  in  any  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Author  of  creation.  Such  belief  imputes  imperfection  to  the  . Cre- 
ator himself. 

Man,  as  already  mentioned,  is  in  harmony  with  himself  and  with  all  things 
around  him.    In  other  words,  he  is  placed  in  a  situation  adapted  to  his  nature,  And 
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all  his  faculties  are  adapted  to  each  other.  The  higher  can  be  made  to  control 
the  lower,  and  employ  them  in  virtuous  purposes,  as  duty  requires.  I  say  this 
can  be  done,  because  in  many  instances  it  has  been  done.  Inflexible  resolution, 
with  corresponding  exertions  to  that  effect,  will  never  fail  to  accomplish  the  work. 
Man  possesses,  moreover,  the  precise  number  and  kinds  of  faculties  requisite  to 
him.  Give  him  one  more,  it  will  be  superfluous;  take  one  from  him,  he  will  be 
imperfect ;  alter  one,  and  his  fitness  for  his  station  will  be  marred.  All  this  could 
be  easily  demonstrated,  were  there  time  for  the  analysis.  Has  he  a  faculty  of 
any  kind  to  be  exercised,  gratified,  and  improved  ?  These  purposes  it  is  in  his 
power  to  obtain  simultaneously.  Is  it  adhesiveness  ?  there  are  objects  around 
him,  on  which  to  exercise  it ;  and  the  exercise  at  once  both  gratifies  and  improves 
it.  Is  it  benevolence,  veneration,  or  conscientiousness  ?  of  these  the  same  is 
true.  Is  it  form,  tune,  comparison,  or  causality?  here  again,  I  have  already 
shown,  that  sources  of  gratification  and  improvement  are  at  hand.  Of  all  his 
other  faculties,  the  same  may  be  affirmed.  He  has  only  to  will  their  exercise  and 
improvement,  and  the  end  is  attained.  By  proper  discipline,  therefore,  they  may 
be  reduced  to  the  harmony  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

Where  then,  I  ask,  is  the  imperfection  of  our  race,  beyond  that  of  other  exist- 
ences ?  and  where  its  dislocation  and  unsuitableness  to  the  place  it  occupies  ?  I 
answer,  that  they  are  to  be  found  not  in  the  realities  of  the  creation  of  Heaven  ; 
but  in  the  fancies  of  mortals,  who  have  created  for  themselves.  Hence  it  appears, 
from  his  constitution  and  the  laws  which  govern  it,  that  man  offers  no  exception 
to  the  scheme  of  optimism ;  that  he  is  virtuous  and  useful  only  when  he  seeks 
pleasure  in  conformity  to  the  calls  of  his  several  instincts  cultivated  and  balanced; 
and  that,  therefore,  in  him,  true  Epicurism  and  a  compliance  with  duty  are  the 
same. 


THE    DEAD    SET. 
WHEREIN    I    SPEAK    OF    MOST    DISASTROUS    CHANCES. 

The  clock  struck  two,  a  welcome  sound,  for  it  was  the  dinner  hour. 
Some  people  dine  at  five ;  let  them.  I  am  a  man  of  appetite,  and  am 
sharp-set  full  three  hours  sooner.  A  cool  air  and  a  long  walk  in  the 
forenoon  had  contributed  in  fitting  me  to  enjoy  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence with  particular  relish.  The  table  already  smoked  under  a  load 
of  savory  viands.  The  flavor  that  reeked  upwards  from  a  dozen 
dishes  would  have  overpowered  in  genial  fragrance  all  the  incense  ever 
snuffed  by  a  Pagan  divinity.  Sancho  Panza  did  not  smack  his  lips 
with  greater  gusto  among  the  mountains  of  meat  at  Camacho's  wed- 
ding, than  I  did  on  bolting  from  my  arm  chair  towards  the  dinner  table. 

As  I  moved  by  the  window,  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  sign  newly 
erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  "  Ready-made  coffins  for 
sale  here!"  Confusion!  Was  ever  a  sight  so  mal-apropos.  To  be 
'caught  just  at  the  moment  of  dinner,  with  such  a  damper  to  the  spirits  ! 
Was  the  thing  possible  1  I  looked  again.  It  was  no  illusion.  I  even 
fancied  I  could  see  the  horrid  receptacles  within  the  door.  A  cold 
shivering  came  over  my  frame.  I  rushed  to  the  table,  but  could  not 
get  the  direful  image  from  my  mind.  I  remembered  that  I  had  a  fit  of 
sickness  some  fifteen  years  before  ;  and  "  what,"  thought  I,  "  if  I 
should  be  sick  again  !"  The  idea  made  me  a  little  qualmish  at  the  first 
start.  I  began  to  eat,  but  alas  !  my  appetite  had  fled — I  could  not  tell 
how,  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  dish  after  dish  was  set  before  me ;  my 
languid  palate  refused  to  be  excited  by  all  the  condiments  of  the  cook- 
ing art ;  spices  were  no  longer  stimulating,  nor  pickles  provocative. 
Can  a  worse  accident  happen,  the  longest  day  in  the  year,  than  to  lose 
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one's  dinner  1     Think  of  my  vexation,  then,  to  be  balked  of  it  at  the 
very  threshhold,  and  by  such  a  provoking  occurrence. 

I  put  up  with  the  disappointment  as  philosophically  as  I  was  able. 
"  To-morrow,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  I  shall  get  over  it,  and  make  amends 
for  lost  time."  Never  was  fond  anticipation  more  cruelly  falsified. 
The  sight  of  that  accursed  sign  had  lost  none  of  its  dire  potency.  I 
could  not  eat  my  dinner  !  Just  so  the  next  day,  and  the  next.  It  was 
a  perpetual  scarecrow  to  my  affrighted  appetite.  I  never  could  look 
out  of  the  window  without  seeing  it ;  in  fact  it  seemed  to  be  stereotyped 
on  my  brain.  This  could  not  be  endured  long.  I  began  to  grow  thin. 
Horrid  !    I  was  thought  of  for  an  alderman  not  six  months  before. 

So  I  changed  my  lodgings  ;  no  inconsiderable  exertion  for  "  men  of 
mould."  I  hate  to  be  moving  about.  "  Make  them  like  unto  a 
wheel,"  I  always  regarded  as  the  bitterest  curse  ever  uttered.  I  chose 
a  different  part  of  the  city,  and  took  care  never  to  walk  through  the 
street  I  had  quitted.     In  a  short  time  I  began  to  pick  up. 

I  had  not  quite  recovered  my  pristine  rotundity,  when  I  was  awak- 
ened one  morning  just  at  day-break,  (I  never  rise  before  ten)  by  a 
violent  ringing  of  the  door-bell.  In  less  than  a  minute  the  house-maid 
burst  into  the  room  with,  ••  Sir,  Doctor  Burdock  has  come  to  see  you." 
"  A  murrain  confound  Doctor  Burdock,"  said  I,  "  what  is  the  quack 
after  here?"  My  reply  was  unattended  to  by  the  maid,  who  instantly 
popped  out  and  introduced  the  Doctor,  a  cadaverous  looking  caitiff,  at- 
tended by  a  couple  of  fellows — young  beginners,  I  suppose,  in  the  art  of 
killing.  "  Ah  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  lucky  we  found  you  so  quick — called 
at  three  houses  in  this  street  before  we  came  to  the  right  one, — some 
alteration  made  in  the  numbers  last  week.  But  I  must  proceed  to 
work  immediately — hope  you  sent  for  me  the  moment  you  felt  the  first 
symptoms."  My  astonishment  at  this  unexpected  intrusion  prevented 
me  from  uttering  a  word  for  a  few  moments ;  but  at  length  I  asked, 

"What  is  your  business  here  1" 

"  My  dear  sir,"  he  replied,  "  I  cannot  stop  to  describe  to  you  the 
whole  extent  of  my  practice  in  the  city,  because  you  might  die  in  the 
mean  time,  you  know.     How  long  ago  did  you  swallow  the  poison  ?" 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  you  are  altogether  mistaken,  I  have  swallowed  no 
poison,  nor " 

"  Nonsense — it  is  idle  to  say  that  saltpetre  is  not  poison  ;  a  whole 
ounce  at  a  time.  Terrible  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  you  say. 
Warm  water,  girl,  immediately." 

"  I  tell  you  Doctor,  you  have  called  at  the  wrong " 

"  Fiddlestick — no  matter  whether  I  call  it  the  wrong  name  or  not ; 
poison  is  poison,  call  it  what  you  will.  I  must  apply  the  stomach  pump 
immediately." 

"  Get  out  of  the  house,  blockhead  ;  I  '11  have  none  of  your  infernal 
machines  thrust  down  my  throat.     I  tell  you  again,  I  am  not " 

"  Ah,  what  an  obstinate  man  ! — and  just  on  the  brink  of  the  grave 
perhaps.  Some  people  will  have  their  way,  though  they  die  for  it 
But  we  cannot  wait." 

"  Go  to  the " 

"  Bless  me  !  he  begins  to  rave  ! — See  how  his  eyes  roll.  5T  is  the 
effect  of  the  poison.  Quick  !  quick  !  seize  him  by  the  arms — hold 
his  mouth  open.     Poor  man  !  I  fear  it  is  all  over  with  him  !" 
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My  condition  was  now  desperate.  I  was  already  in  their  clutches ; 
but  despair  gave  me  strength.  I  lent  the  doctor  a  punch  in  the  ribs 
with  all  the  force  I  could  exert,  which  threw  him  over  backwards,  and 
in  falling,  luckily  for  me,  he  knocked  down  one  of  his  assistants.  Ere 
they  had  a  moment's  time  to  pick  themselves  up,  I  attacked  the  third, 
and  pitched  him  out  of  the  room.  Then  returning  to  the  two  fallen 
heroes  I  succeeded  in  trundling  them  through  the  door-way  on  all  fours. 
I  then  clapped  the  door  to  and  locked  it  in  an  instant.  For  a  moment 
I  imagined  myself  in  safety,  but  presently  overheard  them  speak  of 
fetching  a  crow-bar,  and  bursting  open  the  door  "  to  save  the  poor  crea- 
ture's life,"  as  they  compassionately  added.  Not  an  instant  was  to  be 
lost.  I  hurried  on  a  few  clothes,  stripped  the  bed  to  make  a  rope  lad- 
der, fastened  it  to  the  window,  slipped  out  silently,  and  glided  into  the 
street.  I  ran  through  the  first  narrow  lane  I  came  to,  without  looking 
behind  me,  scampered  up  one  alley  and  down  another,  and  did  not  think 
myself  out  of  danger  till  I  was  entirely  out  of  breath. 

What  became  of  Doctor  Burdock  I  cannot  say,  for  I  felt  too  great  a 
horror  at  the  danger  I  had  escaped,  ever  to  go  near  the  scene  after- 
ward. I  took  new  lodgings,  and  began  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
the  catastrophe.  There  is  nothing  like  a  sudden  fright  for  taking  down 
a  man's  flesh.  However,  for  a  long  while,  I  could  not  hear  the  door-bell 
ring  of  a  morning,  without  being  thrown  into  a  cold  sweat ;  and  if  ever 
the  nightmare  assailed  me,  it  was  sure  to  come  in  the  shape  of  a  stom- 
ach pump,  with  a  nozzle  as  big  as  the  boiler  of  a  steam-boat,  sticking 
fast  in  my  windpipe.  After  a  time,  I  recovered  some  serenity  of  mind, 
and  was  master  of  a  tolerable  appetite.  Ah  !  with  what  disconsolate 
regrets  did  I  look  back  upon  the  golden  days  of  good  eating !  when 
the  peaceful  calm  of  my  mind  resembled  an  unruffled  ocean  of  turtle 
soup,  and  each  happy  year  glided  round  with  as  noiseless  and  undis- 
turbed a  uniformity  as  a  fat  goose  revolves  on  the  spit ! 

One  day  I  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  my  dinner, — I  think  I 
had  not  felt  so  good  an  appetite  for  many  a  month.  I  had  been  but 
an  hour  and  a  half  at  table,  and  several  courses  remained  to  come  on. 
I  was  told  there  were  persons  at  the  door  desiring  to  speak  with  me. 
"  Particularly  engaged,"  said  I.  "  But  they  are  come  on  very  urgent 
business,  and  must  be  attended  to,"  said  the  servant — and  I  observed 
a  strangely  mysterious  expression  of  face  with  which  this  was  uttered. 
I  hurried  to  the  door,  hardly  knowing  why.  No  man  in  his  senses 
surely  ever  would  have  left  his  dinner  for  such  a  thing.  But  let  that 
pass.  There  was  a  fatality  about  it.  At  the  door  I  was  met  by  four 
men  bearing  on  their  shoulders  a  coffin  !  I  was  horror  struck  ;  all  the 
terrific  forebodings  and  frightful  images  which  had  haunted  my  im- 
agination from  the  beginning,  returned  with  tenfold  blackness.  My 
hair  rose  on  end.  I  stood  aghast,  rooted  to  the  ground,  and  had  no 
power  to  move ! 

"Are  you  Mr.  Brown  1"  asked  one  of  the  spectres. 

"  I  am,"  replied  I.  (John  Brown,  good  reader,  is  my  unfortunate 
name.) 

"  Here  is  the  coffin  we  have  made  for  you.  We  have  worked  upon 
it  with  all  possible  despatch,  because  we  knew  you  would  want  it  im- 
mediately." 
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"But  I  have  no  particular  desire  to  be  buried,"  said  I,  trembling, 
and  unable  to  stand  without  leaning  against  the  wall. 

"That  is  neither  here  nor  there,"  they  replied.  "Our  business  is 
to  bring  it  to  this  place  for  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  to  be  buried  to-day. 
You  are  the  man." 

"  But  I  am  not  dead,  nor  likely  to  die.  I  have  just  eaten  a  hearty 
dinner — that  is,  I  have  begun  to  eat  it.     You  surely  wo'n't  put  me  in 

the ."     I  could  utter  no   more ;  fright  absolutely  took  away  the 

power  of  speech. 

"  Why  not  1"  returned  they,  with  certain  significant  winkings. 
"  We  are  accustomed  to  despatch  our  business  and  ask  no  questions." 

It  was  plain  now  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  bury  me  alive. 
What  could  be  done  ?  If  I  retreated  into  the  house,  I  could  hope  for 
no  protection  from  the  inmates,  who  were  doubtless  in  the  plot.  How 
otherwise  would  a  coffin  have  been  brought  to  the  door?  There  was 
no  resource  but  to  cut  and  run.  I  pushed  through  the  entry,  knocking 
down  two  of  the  conspirators  as  I  sprang  out  of  the  door,  and  took  to  my 
heels  without  a  hat.  Turning  a  corner,  and  losing  sight  of  my  pursu- 
ers, I  came  upon  a  hack  standing  in  the  street,  with  the  door  open.  I 
sprang  in  without  a  moment's  thought,  glad  of  any  means  of  escape. 
The  hackman,  thinking  me  to  be  the  person  he  had  been  waiting  for, 
shut  the  door,  mounted  the  box,  and  drove  on. 

The  fatigue  I  had  suffered  in  running,  threw  me  into  a  slumber. 
At  last  I  was  awakened  and  told  I  had  reached  the  place.  On  alight- 
ing I  found  myself  in  a  yard,  from  which  I  was  conducted  into  a  spa- 
cious building,  which  I  took  for  a  tavern.  I  imagined  myself  at  some 
distance  from  the  city,  and  congratulated  myself  on  my  escape  from  it. 
Unlucky  wretch  ! — I  was  at  that  moment  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital ! 

In  a  few  minutes  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  numerous  members 
of  the  faculty.  "This  patient,"  said  the  principal  surgeon,  taking  my 
head  between  his  hands,  "  is  afflicted  with  a  paralysis  of  the  lower  jaw 
— be  so  good  as  to  open  your  mouth."  I  shook  my  head,  struggling  to 
get  free,  but  he  held  on  the  faster.  "  We  shall  now  proceed  to  exhibit 
some  electrical  experiments  upon  him,  which  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
will  be  attended  with  beneficial  results;  the  worst  that  can  happen  is, 
that  they  may  knock  out  some  of  his  grinders,  and  loosen  most  of  the 
front  teeth." 

These  horrible  words  sounded  in  my  ears  like  a  death-knell.  I 
could  not  speak  ;  for  the  scientific  operator  had  distended  my  jaws  to 
the  utmost  stretch  with  a  wooden  gag,  which  I  in  vain  attempted  to 
force  out.  My  hands  were  secured,  and  I  was  held  fast  in  my  seat  by 
the  doctors,  who  all  crowded  round  me.  "  It  would  be  such  a  beauti- 
ful experiment,"  said  they.  Was  ever  any  destiny  like  mine  ?  Driven 
half  to  distraction  by  ready-made  coffins  on  one  day — attacked  by  a 
stomach-pump  on  another — within  a  hair's  breadth  of  being  buried 
alive  on  the  next,  and  now  the  grinders  about  to  be  blown  out  of  my 
jaws  by  a  broadside  from  an  electrical  battery ! 

"  Verily,"  thought  I,  "  this  is  destined  to  be  the  last  day  of  my  life  ;" 
an  army  of  doctors  are  upon  me,  armed  with  all  sorts  of  blood-thirsty 
weapons.  Death  or  dislocation  will  most  assuredly  be  my  lot."  I  grew 
as  pale  as  a  sheet ;  the  perspiration  stood  in  large  drops  upon  my  face. 
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I  began  to  bellow  like  a  bull  of  Bashan,  and  struggle  and  kick  with  all 
vengeance.  Nothing  seemed  likely  to  avail  me,  and  the  machine  ap- 
proached that  was  to  disable  my  powers  of  mastication  forever.  When, 
all  at  once,  the  back  of  the  chair  gave  way,  and  a  dozen  of  us  were 
sprawling  on  the  floor  in  an  instant.  With  the  quickness  of  lightning 
I  sprang  to  the  door,  cleared  every  passage  to  the  street,  knocking 
down  all  that  came  in  my  way,  and  throwing  chairs  and  tables  behind 
me  to  encumber  the  passage  to  my  pursuers.  On  gaining  the  street,  I 
continued  running,  determined  to  escape  from  the  city  as  quick  as  pos- 
sible. I  directed  my  course  towards  West-Boston  bridge,  but  just  as  I 
set  my  foot  upon  it,  the  draw  was  hoisted  for  the  passage  of  a  sloop. 
I  turned  about  and  ran  to  the  Western  Avenue.  I  had  proceeded  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  upon  it,  when  I  was  stopped  by  the  sight  of  a  strange 
looking  carriage  approaching  me.     It  was  a  hearse  ! 

"  Then  came  my  fit  again !"  I  could  no  more  have  endured  to 
encounter  it,  than  I  could  have  faced  a  hungry  tiger.  Most  assuredly 
had  I  approached  it,  I  should  have  been  seized  and  carried  off;  for  so 
my  terrified  imagination  whispered  me.  Again  I  turned  and  ran  back. 
After  passing  through  several  streets,  my  terror  a  little  subsided  ;  I  felt 
a  gnawing  hunger — think  of  an  unfinished  dinner,  and  the  galopades  I 
had  practised.  It  was  now  evening,  and  I  entered  a  tavern.  I  order- 
ed a  supper,  and  while  it  was  getting  ready,  attempted  to  divert  my 
mind  from  the  harrowing  thoughts  that  occupied  it,  by  reading  the 
various  bills  with  which  bar-rooms  are  generally  ornamented.  But 
woful  attempt !  the  first  that  met  my  eye  was  a  staring  sheet,  headed 
with  an  enormous  black  coffin,  and  the  title  of  "  An  Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  Mr.  John  Brown,  who  committed  suicide  under  mental  de- 
rangement occasioned  by  a  scolding  wife,  <^*e."  In  a  paroxysm  of  hor- 
ror and  vexation  I  tore  the  sheet  to  atoms,  and  rushed  into  the  street. 
All  human  things  seemed  combined  to  drive  me  mad.  It  was  raining 
cats  and  dogs.  "  I  '11  drown  myself,"  said  I,  "  and  make  an  end  of  it." 
I  cannot  say  I  was  quite  serious  in  the  resolution,  but  I  ran  towards 
the  wharf,  determined  at  least  to  devise  some  means  of  escaping  from 
the  city  by  water.  But  how  idle  to  struggle  against  the  decrees  of 
fate !  Passing  through  Broad-street,  I  stumbled  into  a  cellar  among  a 
troop  of  Irishmen,  who  were  holding  a  wake  over  the  dead  body  of  one 
of  their  countrymen.  I  lost  my  senses  by  the  fall ;  and  the  Paddies 
having  settled  the  matter  that  I  was  kilt,  resolved  to  bury  us  both 
together,  in  order  to  save  time. 

I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but  when  I  came  to  myself  I  was 
scampering  off  at  full  speed  with  the  whole  troop  in  pursuit,  calling  out 
to  me  to  come  back  and  be  buried  dacently  like  a  jantleman.  The 
upshot  of  it  was  that  I  fell  into  the  dock. 

The  Humane  Society  must  tell  the  rest.  I  am  still  alive,  and  have 
not  been  buried,  though  I  consider  it  a  downright  impossibility  to  avoid 
the  catastrophe  much  longer.  I  now  feel  disposed  to  take  the  matter 
into  my  own  hands,  and  fairly  entomb  myself  for  some  short  and  safe 
space  of  time,  hoping  this  may  break  the  spell.  Reader,  have  pity  on 
me.  Six  months  ago  I  quite  filled  a  capacious  easy  chair,  and  now 
you  might  truss  me  into  an  eel-skin.  The  Three  Perils  of  Man  have 
long  been  notorious  ;  but  there  are  two  others  that  might  make  the 
number  five — a  Deputy  Sheriff,  and  a  Dead  Set. 
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Pet.    In  what  tongue  speakest  thou  ? 
Mat.     Many,  I  think  in  my  mother  tongue. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  take  up  a  work  professing  to  contain 
specimens  of  what  the  authors  are  pleased  to  consider  Yankee  dialect ; 
that  is,  I  presume,  the  customary  use  of  language  among  the  Ameri- 
cans. Such  exhibitions  out-Caliban  Caliban  himself  in  their  deformi- 
ties, more  especially  when  drawn  by  foreigners ;  as,  for  instance,  by 
Gait,  in  his  novel,  entitled  Laurie  Todd,  or  in  Matthews's  representa- 
tion of  "  Brother  Jonathan  at  Home,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  choice 
specimens  embodied  in  the  elegant  and  veracious  work  of  the  accom- 
plished Mrs.  Trollope,  and  in  those  of  other  writers  of  similar  char- 
acters, whose  unblushing  mendacity  seems  to  entitle  them  to  at  least 
the  first  half  of  the  motto  of  the  renowned  Chevalier  Bayard  ;  for  they 
appear  indeed  to  be  "  sans  peur,"  though  instead  of  the  "  et  sans 
reproclie,"  we  should  be  inclined  to  substitute  "  et  sans  honte,"  as  the 
more  deserving  finish  of  the  sentence.  What  should  we  think  of  a 
painter,  who,  in  endeavoring  to  make  a  portrait  of  Tully,  surnamed 
Cicero,  from  an  unlucky  wart  on  his  face,  should  represent  his  face  as 
all  wart;  or,  in  the  same  way,  should  give  a  huge  proboscis  as  the  like- 
ness of  the  illustrious  Ovid,  to  whom,  in  like  manner,  the  prominence 
of  his  nasal  organ  had  the  honor  of  giving  an  additional  and  dis- 
tinctive epithet?  Surely  the  world  would  laugh,  not  at  those  thus 
depicted,  but  at  the  extreme  folly  of  the  painter,  who  should  thus  go 
beyond  all  bounds  of  probability,  even  in  the  region  of  caricature  ; 
for  such  things  would  no  more  be  caricature,  than  the  boy's  saying 
that  he  saw  an  apple  that  weighed  twenty  pounds,  was  an  instance  of 
hyperbole.  No,  they  are  but  downright  stupid  lying  and  misrepre- 
sentation, and  evince  neither  wit  nor  humor. 

Even  some  of  our  own  writers  do  not  seem  to  know  when  they  have 
got  to  the  proper  limits  of  burlesque  ;  but,  as  if  there  could  not  be  too 
much  of  a  good  thing,  cram  into  the  mouth  of  one  man,  all  the 
queer,  cant  phrases  they  ever  heard,  either  at  first  or  second  hand,  from 
all  the  uncouth  fellows,  idiots  included,  that  they  ever  met  with  in  the 
course  of  their  lives,  doubling  the  stock  to  boot  out  of  their  own  inven- 
tion, and  then  send  the  crambo  out  to  the  world,  as  a  caricature  of 
Yankeeisms  ;  witness,  for  instance,  Joe  Strickland  and  Enoch  Tim- 
bertoes. 

One  error,  however,  is  usually  avoided  by  our  own  writers,  into 
which  foreigners  fall  very  readily;  that,  I  mean,  of  confounding 
together  the  peculiarities  of  different  sections  of  the  Union,  for  these 
peculiarities  are  extremely  well  marked  in  many  instances,  and  the 
cant  and  slang,  as  well  as  the  simple  local  idioms  of  the  centaur  of  Ken- 
tucky, are  as  different  from  those  of  the  sly,  civil  jockey,  or  tin-ware 
vender  of  New-England,  as  the  Ohio  flat-boat  of  the  one  is  from  the 
pedlar's  cart  of  the  other.  Many  words  and  phrases  are  current  in 
the  middle  states,  that  are  any  thing  but  vernacular  on  either  the  north 
or  south  of  them,  while  these  regions  have  each  their  own  Shibboleth, 
by  which  their  natives  are  betrayed. 

In  saying  this,  however,  I  do  not  mean  that,   which  every  one,  who 
knows  any  thing  about  the  matter,  cannot  but  know  to  be  untrue,  that 
vol.  m.  48 
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there  is  any  marked  discrepancy  in  the  general  use  of  language 
between  the  inhabitants  of  these  different  portions  of  our  country,  par- 
ticularly among  those  constituting  the  more  intelligent  and  educated 
part  of  society.  Among  such  it  is  only  a  single  word  used  occasionally 
in  the  freedom  of  unrestrained  conversation,  or  a  figurative  phrase 
growing  out  of  local  usages  and  pursuits,  that,  in  language,  merely 
serves  to  mark  the  distinction,  or  to  betray  to  an  observer  the  place 
of  residence  of  one  with  whom  he  may  be  talking.  It  is  chiefly 
among  the  more  illiterate, — for  among  the  eastern  population,  want  of 
letters  is  but  comparative, — among  those,  who,  by  their  occupation,  are 
much  confined,  and  who  converse  but  little,  except  with  those  immedi- 
ately about  them,  occupied  like  themselves,  that  these  peculiarities 
are  observable  in  any  very  great  degree  ;  and  they  do  not  affect  the 
general  use  of  language,  but  are  merely  little  phrases  of  comparison, 
and  the  like,  now  and  then  making  their  appearance,  and  not  serving 
as  a  garnish  to  every  speech  and  utterance  as  the  caricaturists  repre- 
sent it. 

In  almost  every  nation,  and  certainly  very  conspicuously  in  the 
different  races  that  compose  the  population  of  Great-Britain,  besides 
what  may  be  considered  the  current  language  of  the  realm,  there  is  a 
coinage  of  words,  peculiarly  their  own,  among  the  lower  classes  of  soci- 
ety, adapted  to  their  peculiar  wants,  customs,  and  callings,  and  forming 
an  unwritten  variety  of  the  tongue.  This,  among  certain  classes,  those 
particularly  that  hang  loose  upon  society,  and  whose  home  is  every- 
where, any-where,  or  no-where,  becomes  more  and  more  distinct, — in 
fact,  a  dialect  or  gibberish  of  its  own  kind,  a  veritable  heathen  tongue, 
dove-tailed  into  the  language,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  only  to  the  initiat- 
ed, and  familiarly  made  use  of,  for  all  sort  of  nefarious  intercourse  ;  the 
language,  in  short,  of  rogues  and  vagabonds, — legitimately,  that  is,  and 
sometimes  extending  its  ramifications  to  those  who  are  not  particularly 
members  of  these  two  worshipful  divisions  of  the  human  race. 

The  efforts  of  some  writers,  in  their  zeal  for  representing  all  the 
various  simples  that  form  that  motley  compound,  called  by  the  generic 
term,  man,  that  is,  all  the  different  biped  ingredients  that  constitute 
society  in  its  various  phases,  have  of  late  brought  some  of  these  idioms 
into  more  general  display,  under  the  title  of  the  Language  of  the 
Fancy,  &c.  in  the  delineation  of  various  characters  of  blackguards 
and  ruffians.  The  subject  had  indeed  been  treated  of  before,  in  a 
philological  point  of  view,  by  other  writers  ;  thus  Pegge,  in  his  "  An- 
ecdotes of  the  English  Language,"  mentions  the  dialect  under  the 
classical  appellation  of  "  St.  Giles's  Greek,"  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
refers  to  a  lexicon  or  glossary  of  it,  published,  we  think,  by  Cross. 
Such  notices,  however,  were,  by  their  nature,  confined  pretty  much 
to  that  class  of  scholars,  who  amuse  themseWes  with  researches  into 
points  of  knowledge,  that  have  little,  either  of  use  or  beauty  to  recom- 
mend them,  but,  like  flies  in  amber,  excite  curiosity  only  by  their 
strangeness.  The  modern  writers,  before  alluded  to,  such  as  Scott  and 
Bulwer,  have,  however,  brought  this  dialect  into  the  cognizance  of 
those  classes  of  society,  that  otherwise  might  not  have  been  aware  of 
its  existence,  and,  as  it  were,  transplanted  the  flowers  of  speech  that 
naturally  bloom  in  the  environs  of  the  dunghill  and  the  sewer,  to  the 
more  agreeable,  though  perhaps  less  odoriferous,   atmosphere  of  the 
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boudoir  and  drawing-room.  We  trust  that  they  will  never  become 
naturalized  there,  and  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  taste  that  should  ever 
have  sanctioned  their  introduction  merely  as  curiosities. 

We  have,  however,  deviated  from  the  current  of  our  remarks,  which 
was,  to  observe  that  this  peculiar  employment  of  language,  whether 
that  of  the  simple  kind  first  spoken  of,  the  technicalities  of  crafts  and 
classes,  or  the  cant  and  slang  of  the  felon  and  his  consorts,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  considered  as  making  a  part  of  the  legitimate  language  of 
a  nation ;  that  is,  in  speaking  of  it  generally,  or  entitled  to  a  place 
among  its  peculiarities.  The  nautical  phraseology  of  a  sailor,  is  only 
to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  language  in  its  application  to  maritime 
purposes  and  subjects ;  his  transfering  of  it  to  objects  and  occurren- 
ces on  shore,  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
does  not  entitle  it  to  be  considered  among  the  idioms  at  large  of  the 
country.  Such  is  the  case  also  with  the  slang  cf  the  boatmen  on  our 
great  western  rivers,  and  their  intimates ;  it  is  but  the  peculiarity  of 
the  race,  and  not  deserving  of  the  appellation  of  an  Americanism.  It 
is  on  the  same  footing  with  the  slang  of  the  smugglers,  the  gipsies,  or 
the  coal-heavers  of  England,  appropriate  only  when  put  into  the  mouths 
of  those  to  whom  it  belongs.  The  only  kind  of  phraseology  that  can 
be  properly  spoken  of,  or  used  as  designating  a  real  national  peculiar- 
ity, is  that  which  is  used  by  the  people  at  large,  independent  of  their 
peculiar  pursuits.  Making  this  the  ground  of  distinction, — and  it  seems 
the  only  legitimate  one, — the  peculiarities  of  the  Yankee  dialect  will  be 
wonderfully  narrowed  down.  Certain  modes  of  speech  we  shall,  indeed, 
find  not  uncommon  among  the  illiterate  and  unrefined,  which  serve 
very  well  to  mark  the  distinction  between  them  and  those  more  culti- 
vated in  mind  and  of  better  taste ;  but  still,  very  many  of  these  modes 
of  speech  belong  to  the  language,  and  are  to  be  found  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  great  difference  between  the  similar  classes  in 
England  and  this  country  seems  to  be,  that  here  the  peculiar  modes 
are  fewer,  and  more  generally  used  ;  and,  therefore,  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion, more  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  stranger,  or  one  who  is  an 
observer  of  such  matters,  than  in  England,  where  they  are  so  much 
more  numerous,  and  vary  so  much  in  different  counties  or  districts, 
and,  from  the  mixture  of  their  inhabitants,  are  so  often  presented  to  the 
ear  in  different  varieties,  that  few  appear  very  particularly  prominent. 

This  is  all  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  The  English,  as  to  their 
origin,  are  a  very  heterogeneous  race  :  Britons,  Saxons,  Danes,  Nor- 
mans, Jutes,  and  Angles,  established  themselves  at  various  times  in 
the  island,  holding  more  or  less  sway,  and  at  times  concentrating 
themselves  more  particularly  in  one  or  two  districts  of  less  or  greater 
size,  where  they  gradually  settled  down,  imparting  a  prevailing  provin- 
cialism to  the  language  then  spoken,  not  even  to  this  day  obliterated. 
The  dialects  of  the  peasantry  of  Yorkshire  and  Somersetshire,  and  so 
respectively  of  some  of  the  other  counties,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  speci- 
mens given  by  Pegge,  are  almost  as  much  unlike  to  each  other,  and  to 
what  may  be  considered  the  English  language,  taking  well-written  books 
as  the  standard,  as  are  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  or  the  Dutch  and 
German.  Now,  the  early  settlers  of  New-England,  in  particular,  and 
of  the  United  States  generally,  came  mostly  from  one  or  two  counties 
in  England,  and  were  of  a  class  by  birth,  education,  and  habits,  ele- 
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vated,  at  the  least,  considerably  above  the  mere  peasantry  of  the  coun- 
try, and  very  many  of  them  were  scholars  and  gentlemen,  speaking 
the  language  in  its  best  form  as  then  used.  They  established  this  as 
the  prevailing  mode  of  speech  here,  and  their  descendants  constitute 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  people,  in  New-England,  at  least,  cer- 
tainly, and  we  think  even  in  all  of  the  states,  throwing  out  the  slave 
population.  From  some  of  the  more  humble  of  them,  certain  peculiar- 
ities, those  of  the  counties  from  whence  they  came,  have  been  propa- 
gated and  retained,  perhaps,  increased  in  some  degree,  in  after  times, 
when  a  more  motley  class  of  emigrants  found  their  way  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  mingled  gradually  with  the  descendants  of  the  primitive 
settlers.  Yet,  after  all,  such  as  these  are  but  few  in  number,  and, 
excepting  some  of  local  origin,  legitimate  coinages,  or  borrowings  to 
express  new  circumstances,  for  which  no  established  word  was  to  be 
had,  they  may  be  traced  back  to  the  native  soil  of  our  forefathers. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  'cute,  the  sleek,  or  slick,  the  handsome,  the 
mighty,  and  almost  all  similar  words  employed  by  Yankees  ;  two,  how- 
ever, in  their  original  garb  were  zlick  and  moighty,  and  so  far,  have 
improved  in  Yankee  usage ;  'cute  is  genuine  Yorkshire,  and  handsome 
is  only  applied  more  generally,  as  a  term  of  commendation,  than  in 
polished  English  usage. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  most  part  of  the  words  set  down  as  Yan- 
keeisms, and  even  many  of  the  phrases,  as,  the  "  well,"  the  "  why 
now."  the  "  you  do  n't  say  so,"  the  "  well  said,"  the  "  look  here,"  the 
"  look  there,"  the  "  look  you,"  are  all  legitimate  English,  and  not  only 
so,  but  several'of  them  have  their  corresponding  phrases  in  French — in 
good  polite  French ;  witness  the  Eh  Men  !  the  Voila,  the  Void,  the 
Vous  ne  le  dites  pas,  &c.  &c.  some  of  which  are  used  by  that  mercu- 
rial race,  even  where  a  Yankee  would  not  think  of  doing  it,  as  in  the 
"  Void  des  exemples,"  in  a  book  of  arithmetic,  which  we  well  recollect 
once  extorted  from  a  learned  friend,  a  high  encomium  on  the  great 
fitness  of  the  French  language  for  matters  of  science,  from  its  peculiar 
liveliness  and  dramatic  effect,  though  we  in  vain  assured  him  that,  in 
our  opinion,  the  void,  in  the  above  citation,  had  no  more  dramatic 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  a  Frenchman,  than  "  The  following  are  exam- 
ples" would  convey  to  us  in  our  plain  vernacular. 

All  these  kinds  of  things,  though  they  fitly  make  their  appearance  at 
times  in  representations  of  common  Yankee  talk,  do  not  by  any  means 
constitute  it,  and  are  only  the  occasional  garnishes  of  the  illiterate. 
One  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  the  real  Yankee,  that  is,  the 
New-Englander,  is  in  some  few  instances  of  the  compromise  between 
the  disposition  to  rap  out  an  oath  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  and  the 
check  of  his  conscience  telling  him  it  is  not  right  so  to  do,  which  com- 
promise is  effected  by  the  production  of  some  anomalous  exclamation, 
sufficiently  near  to  an  oath  to  ease  the  distemperature  of  the  speaker's 
mind,  and  serve  as  a  vent  to  his  passion,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  avoids  the  guilt  of  pronouncing  words  of 
holy,  sacred,  or  solemn  import.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  "  I  swan" 
and  "  I  swanny"  for  I  swear  ;  "  Gosh"  and  "  Gorrih"  for  By  G — d  ; 
"  tarnation"  and  "  darnation"  for  damnation ;  "  Gaul  darn  you"  for 
G-d  d — n  you ;  with  their  various  compounds,  and  other  like  creations 
of  the  union  of  wrath  and  principle.     Similar  forms  may  be  observed 
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in  the  Egad,  ecod,  'sbuds,  'sblood,  &c.  of  the  English,  which  are  traced 
back,  by  their  etymologists,  to  various  forms  of  profane  oaths.  In 
justice,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  that,  for  the  most  part,  these 
uncouth  expressions  among  us  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  mouths  of 
school-boys  and  the  decidedly  coarse  and  vulgar. 

Among  what  may  be  considered  the  features  of  Yankee  phrase- 
ology, as  exhibited  among  the  commonalty,  though  for  the  most  frequent 
only  with  those  professedly  wags,  are  various  curious  similes  and  meta- 
phors, many  of  them  by  no  means  wanting  in  a  kind  of  dry  humor,  if 
rightly  understood,  and  not  unfrequently  possessing  an  allusion  to  scrip- 
ture as  the  basis.  Thus  the  comparison,  "  as  hungry  as  a  graven  im- 
age" is  founded  upon  the  apocryphal  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and 
is  a  joke  upon  the  description  given  by  the  priests  of  their  idol's  appetite 
and  consumption  of  provision.  So,  too,  a  wag  observed  of  a  neighbor 
who  was  full  of  crude  notions  of  one  kind  or  another,  that  he  had  a  good 
deal  of  pig-corn  in  his  garret,  and  of  another  who  was  stupid,  that  "  he 
would  cut  up  thick  under  the  hat ;"  this  last  is  only  a  figurative  version 
of  the  English  cant  expression  for  stupidity,  "  fat  in  the  forehead,"  and 
the  pig-corn  in  the  garret  is  certainly  as  polite  an  expression  as  that  in 
use  among  our  trans-atlantic  brethren,  viz.  "  that  a  man  has  maggots  in 
his  brain." 

Such  kinds  of  phrases  are  in  fact  indigenous  to  all  countries,  though 
more  or  less  local  for  the  most  part,  originating  in  some  individual 
whimsicality  of  expression,  amusing  those  that  hear  it,  and  by  them 
repeated  in  familiar  and  jocose  conversation,  till  it  gains  a  sort  of  circu- 
lation as  a  by-word  or  proverbial  phrase.  It  is  no  more  to  be  expected 
that  we  should  have  the  same  assortment  of  these  as  the  English  have, 
than  that  we  should  have  the  same  household  furniture.  Different  sec- 
tions of  all  countries  have  many  different  phrases  of  this  kind, 
while  others,  by  various  circumstances,  obtain  more  wide  and  general 
extension,  and  some  of  universal  application,  by  translation  or  the  like, 
find  a  home  in  foreign  lands,  rising  to  the  dignity  of  proverbs. 

It  would  be  an  amusing  matter  to  one  who  had  leisure  and  opportu- 
nity for  such  things,  to  take  the  peculiar  proverbs,  phrases,  and  words, 
or  what  are  esteemed  such,  of  one  language,  and  compare  them  with 
similar  ones  in  other  languages,  or  in  the  same  language  as  spoken  in 
different  countries  having  people  of  the  same  origin.  Many  curious 
resemblances  would  thus  appear,  and  many  things  would  be  traced  to 
origins  and  usages  now  forgotten.  A  work  before  cited,  that  of 
Pegge,  contains  many  entertaining  researches  of  this  kind  on  English 
phrases,  some  of  which  are  used  in  this  country  ;  and  had  we  a  more 
full  collection  of  such,  we  doubt  not  that  very  many  Yankeeisms  might 
be  found  to  be  legitimate  blaatings  of  the  calves  of  John  Bull. 
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'T  is  education  forms  the  common  mind ; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  's  inclined. 

There  are  more  objects  of  compassion  in  these  northern  states  than 
the  public  are  generally  aware  of.  We  speak  not  of  the  miserably- 
poor,  of  drunkards,  intemperate  politicians  or  poets ;  but  of  a  class 
which  no  one  who  has  lived  long  in  any  of  our  large  cities  can  have  failed 
to  observe.  We  allude  to  the  offspring  of  poor  persons  (though  many 
of  the  children  of  the  rich  are  equally  objects  of  pity)  between  seven 
and  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  spring  of  life,  during  which  the  twig  may 
be  bent  any  way.  Many  of  them  have  no  parents,  and  a  great  many 
might  better  be  orphans,  than  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  those  they 
have.  Some  see  no  examples  at  home  but  of  vice ;  others  are  aban- 
doned to  their  own  evil  guidance,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are 
made  candidates  for  the  penitentiary  by  parental  indulgence.  There 
are  probably  some  hundreds  of  these  little  wretches  in  Boston.  Almost 
every  ward  is  infested  by  a  gang  of  them.  Most  of  them  sin  by  impulse, 
but  a  few,  who  consider  themselves  above  the  vulgar,  are,  or  have  been, 
organized  in  bands,  and  frequent  all  the  purlieus  of  vice,  of  which  the 
entrance  is  attainable  by  the  payment  of  a  fee  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
cents ;  that  sum  being,  generally,  the  extent  of  the  means  of  each  indi- 
vidual. These  are  they  who  may  be  seen  in  the  galleries  of  the  thea- 
tres, the  minor  ones  especially,  and  about  the  doors,  where  they  squabble 
for  checks ;  others  sometimes  venture  to  break  a  window,  or  dilapidate 
a  watchman.  The  more  vulgar  sort  are  contented  with  pilfering  in  a 
small  way,  draining  the  glasses  set  down  by  older  tipplers,  cursing  and 
swearing,  abusing  every  boy  better  dressed  than  themselves,  throwing 
stones  and  filth,  Sabbath-breaking,  ringing  door-bells,  and  a  thousand 
other  enormities.  No  one,  who  has  lived  in  a  neighborhood  cursed  with 
the  presence  of  a  swarm  of  these  promising  young  hopefuls,  can  deny 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  innate,  original,  total  depravity. 

All  this  little  rabble  are,  no  doubt,  susceptible  of  much  good,  were 
they  taken  while  their  minds  are  yet  in  the  gristle,  if  we  may  use  such 
an  expression.  Indeed,  very  many  of  these  unfortunate  boys  have  in 
them  the  seeds  of  extraordinary  excellence  and  usefulness.  Those 
who  have  the  capacity  to  distinguish  themselves  in  any  thing,  even  in 
wickedness,  must  be  capable  of  much  good  also.  Extraordinary  male- 
factors are  generally  found  to  be  possessed  of  courage,  perseverance, 
fortitude,  ingenuity  ;  but  their  minds  are  like  the  garden  of  the  slug- 
gard. Early  neglected,  the  rich  soil  but  sends  up  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  weeds,  which  strike  their  roots  so  deep,  that  nothing  less  than  a  half 
inch  rope  can  pull  them  up,  which  brings  away  soil  and  all. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  a  visit  to  the  House  of  Refor- 
mation for  Juvenile  Offenders  at  South-Boston, — an  admirable  institu- 
tion, and  admirably  conducted.  We  would  advise  every  one,  who  feels 
an  interest  in  the  rising  generation,  to  pay  it  a  visit.  The  ride,  or  walk, 
is  short  and  pleasant.  The  house  itself  is  remarkably  neat  and  quiet ; 
the  view  from  it  is  fine  ;  and,  if  for  nothing  else,  it  is  worth  a  walk  of 
two  miles  to  see  so  many  happy  faces  as  it  contains. 

The  writer  was  told,  a  few  weeks  since,  that  something  worth  see- 
ing was  to  be  done  at  the  House  of  Reform,  and  was  advised  to  witness 
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it.  He  went,  not  knowing  what  kind  of  an  exhibition  he  was  to  see, 
and  arrived  some  hours  too  soon.  Immediately  after  his  entrance,  a 
boy  of  about  ten  years,  neatly  dressed  in  blue  jacket  and  white  trows- 
ers,  stepped  up  to  the  superintendant  and  asked,  "  Sir,  may  I  eat  a  bit 

of  pie  that has  just  given  me  1"  The  superintendant  stated 

that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  regulate  the  boys'  diet,  and  that  he 
had  given  orders  that  no  one  should  eat  any  thing  not  in  the  regular  bill 
of  fare  without  his  express  permission.  We  asked  how  such  a  prohibition 
could  be  enforced,  and  how  a  violation  of  it  could  be  detected.  He 
replied  that  there  was  seldom  need  to  enforce  this  or  any  other  order, 
as  few  boys  ever  disobeyed,  unless  through  carelessness ;  there  was  no 
need  to  employ  means  of  detection ;  because,  probably,  the  offender 
would  voluntarily  come  forward  and  confess  his  fault,  as  soon  as  he 
should  become  sensible  of  it. 

Another  boy,  who  wore  a  bright  steel  chain  over  his  shoulder,  as  a 
badge  of  office,  was  very  busy  about  the  room,  to  every  part  of  which, 
and  to  every  thing  it  contained,  he  had  free  access.  We  were  after- 
wards informed  that  this  lad  was  sent  to  the  house,  from  the  Police 
Court,  for  an  inveterate  habit  of  pilfering.  It  seems  that  he  had  be- 
come a  most  trustworthy  person. 

We  went  into  the  garden,  where  a  score  or  two  of  boys  were  busily 
at  work  with  hoe  and  rake,  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant.  We 
were  rather  surprised  to  see  that  when  some  of  them  had  occasion  to 
communicate,  they  did  so  only  by  signs  and  gestures.  They  belonged 
to  one  of  the  lower  grades  ;  and,  having  abused  the  gift  of  speech  by 
improper  conversation,  were  prohibited  the  use  of  it,  for  a  time,  that 
they  might  do  better  in  future,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  warning  to 
others. 

The  lads  sat  down  to  dinner — a  plentiful  one — of  baked  beef,  and 
vegetables  of  their  own  raising  ;  but  there  were  two  or  three  who  did 
not  take  seats.  It  seems,  that  they  had  violated  the  regulations  in 
taking  food  away  from  the  table  after  the  previous  meal,  which  they 
had  wasted.  They  were  therefore  deprived  of  a  meal,  whether  as  a 
punishment,  or  that  they  might  make  good  the  loss  they  had  occasion- 
ed, we  know  not.  But  they  were  not  sulky ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
appeared  as  cheerful  as  any  of  those  whose  molares  were  in  action. 

In  one  room  a  large  boy  was  reading  aloud  to  several  smaller  ones. 
He  had  a  badge,  and  was  a  monitor.  One  of  his  auditors  had  a  band- 
age over  his  eyes,  which  he  did  not  offer  to  remove.  He  had  abused 
the  use  of  his  vision  in  not  attending  to  his  book,  and  was  therefore 
deprived  of  it.  We  learned  that  the  system  of  privations,  practised  in 
the  house,  is  an  improvement  on  the  Jewish  law  of  "  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  If  a  boy  make  an  improper  use  of  his  hands, 
they  are  confined  ;  if  his  eyes  depart  from  their  proper  object,  they  are 
bandaged.  One  little  culprit  struck  us  more  than  all  the  rest.  He  sat 
apart,  with  a  visor  over  his  face.  He  spoke  to  no  one,  and  no  one  spoke 
to  him.  The  disposition  and  practice  of  this  boy,  was  "  positively, 
regularly,  and  continually  to  do  wrong."  It  is  but  justice  to  the  super- 
intendant to  say,  that  this  lad  was  a  new  comer,  and  that  he,  as  well  as 
the  other  offenders,  belonged  to  the  lowest  grades  into  which  the  young 
reformados  are  divided. 
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The  hour  of  the  exhibition  arrived.  The  writer,  together  with 
about  two  hundred  other  visiters,  repaired  to  the  chapel,  a  large,  well- 
lighted,  well-aired  apartment  in  the  third  story  of  the  building.  The 
superintend  ant  blew  a  whistle,  and  a  door  opened  ;  the  superintendant 
sang  a  hymn  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  a  company  of  about  a  hundred 
boys,  right  in  front,  marched  in,  joining  in  the  hymn  as  they  entered. 
They  were  in  uniform,  and  made  a  much  better  appearance,  marched 
the  lock-step  much,  much  better,  than  any  militia  or  volunteer  com- 
pany we  have  yet  seen  in  New-England.  As  they  arrived  at  the 
centre  of  the  apartment,  they  broke  off  by  files  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
moved  to  their  appointed  places,  where  they  halted  and  remained  mo- 
tionless. Thus  brought  into  something  like  a  solid  column,  their  ap- 
pearance was  finely  soldier-like.     The  exercises  then  began. 

Several  questions  were  asked  respecting  the  fundamental  principles 
of  arithmetic,  chemistry,  botany,  and  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  in 
all  of  which  studies,  it  appeared,  they  had  made  a  respectable  progress. 
The  boys  answered  simultaneously.  We  cannot  pretend  to  recollect 
the  precise  terms  of  the  questions  and  answers,  but  they  were  some- 
thing like  the  following  : — 

Superintendant.     What  are  the  ground  rules  of  Arithmetic? 

Boys,  (simultaneously.)  Numeration — Addition — Subtraction — Mul- 
tiplication— Division. 

Super.     What  are  the  terms  of  Numeration  ? 

Boys.  Units — Tens — Hundreds — Thousands — Tens  of  Thousands- 
Hundreds  of  Thousands — Millions,  &c. 

Super.     How  is  Addition  performed  1 

Boys.  The  numbers  to  be  added  are  set  down,  units  under  units, 
tens  under  tens,  hundreds  under  hundreds,  &c.  &c. 

The  boys  answered  together,  and  without  hesitation,  till  they  came 
to  compound  addition.  The  first  questions  were  readily  answered, 
until  they  were  asked  why  they  divided  the  number  of  pence  by  twelve 
and  carried  the  result  to  the  next  denomination,  when  there  was  first, 
hesitation,  and  then  a  pause.  "  Can  you  tell,  or  you  V  asked  the 
superintendant.  There  was  silence.  "  Can  any  of  you  tell  me  1" 
"  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  more  than  half  of  them.  "  Tell  me  then,"  and 
the  correct  answer  was  immediately  given.  They  were  also  examined 
on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  and  their  answers  were  even  more 
ready  and  pertinent  than  before. 

There  was  no  levity,  no  whispering,  no  inattention.  The  boys 
stood  upright  in  their  places,  without  showing  the  slightest  sign  of  dis- 
pleasure or  fatigue.  It  is  true,  that  at  proper  intervals,  they  were 
required  to  perform  certain  gymnastic  exercises,  by  way  of  relief. 
One  was  to  bend  their  bodies  and  stamp  in  various  postures,  another 
to  raise  their  hands  simultaneously  to  a  level  with  their  ears,  then  to 
extend  them  above  their  heads  and  clap,  then  to  bring  them  down  to 
their  sides,  then  to  clap  them  behind  their  backs,  all  of  which  they  did 
with  a  unanimity  that  would  have  done  honor  to  the  Prussian  parade 
at  Potsdam,  or  the  Military  Academy  at  West-Point.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  spectators  laughed  at  the  singularity  of  their  gestures,  but  it 
was  by  no  means  a  laugh  of  contempt  or  disapprobation. 

When  the  exhibition  was  half  over,  the  boys  were  ordered  to  form 
and  march  to  the  gymnasium,  which  they  did  in  the  same  manner  as 
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they  had  entered  the  chapel.  There  was  climbing  of  ropes  and  poles, 
swinging,  and  various  other  exercises,  all  of  which  the  boys  performed 
in  a  style  that  put  the  writer  in  mind  of  a  company  of  apes  in  a  forest. 
After  having  indulged  in  these  severe,  sinew-stretching  sports  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  lads  were  again  marched  into  the  chapel,  and 
the  exhibition  was  concluded.  Previous  to  breaking  up,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tuckerman  addressed  the  school.  He  congratulated  the  boys  on  their 
situation,  which,  he  told  them,  they  ought  to  consider  an  inestimable 
privilege  -T  and  truly,  after  what  we  had  seen  and  heard,  we  were  fully 
disposed  to  concur  with  him  in  opinion. 

This  visit  induced  the  writer  to  make  two  more,  and  to  give  some 
attention  to  the  history  and  government  of  the  institution.  The  results 
of  his  observations  and  inquiries  follow . 

This  is  the  first,  and  we  believe  the  only  public  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States,  perhaps  in  the  world.  There  are  Houses  of 
Reform,  indeed,  in  some  of  the  more  southern  cities^  but  they  were 
founded  and  are  maintained  by  private  individuals ;  this  is  sustained 
by  the  city  of  Boston.  This  was  opened  in  September,  1826,  and 
during  the  first  year  about  seventy  patients,  tainted  with  moral  leprosy, 
were  received.  At  first,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  it  was.  intended 
that  the  labor  of  the  boys  should  defray  the  expense,  or  a  part  of  it,  of 
which  they  were  the  occasion.  Tradesmen  were  introduced  into  the 
institution,  such  as  basket-makers,  shoe-makers,  &c.  and  the  boys 
were  required  to  work  under  their  superintendance.  But  the  object 
of  the  hospital  being  radical  moral  cure,  these  measures  were  found 
inadequate  to  the  end  proposed.  Either  the  boys  received  no  instruc- 
tion, or  these  tradesmen  became  angry  with  the  depravity  and  indolence 
they  were  expected  to  overcome,  scolded  their  involuntary  apprentices, 
and  some  even  beat  and  swore  at  them.  This  certainly  was  not  the 
way  to  call  sinners  to  repentance.  Things  were  in  this  state,  when  a 
different  system  of  discipline  was  adopted.  Since  that  time,  (November, 
1827,)  between  sixty  and  seventy  boys  have  been  annually  received  into 
it.  Very  few,  (not  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  whole  number  who  have  been 
discharged  as  cured,)  have  relapsed  into  evil. 

The  boys  are  and  ever  have  been,  since  1827,  under  the  sole  abso- 
lute control  of  the  superintendant.  The  evil  of  "  too  many  masters" 
has  been  avoided.  The  extent  of  their  subjection,  we  might  say  de- 
votedness,  can  be  conceived  by  those  only  who  have  witnessed  it.  All 
that  has  been  done  has  been  effected,  not  by  severity,  but  by  kind,  yet 
firm,  moral  discipline.  Each  boy  knows  that  whatever  he  is  commanded 
to  do,  he  must  do,  and,  the  necessity  being  apparent,  he  does  it.  He 
does  it,  too,  though  he  may  not  know  precisely  why,  because  experience 
has  taught  him  that  whatever  is  required  is  for  his  own  good,  and 
agreeable  to  the  laws  and  will  of  God  as  declared  in  the  Christian  vol- 
ume. Here  are  the  three  strongest  motives  to  virtuous  exertion,  that 
can  be  imagined  ;  necessity,  interest,  and  the  will  of  God. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  preserving  order,  exact  discipline,  is  rigid- 
ly enforced.  There  are  three  meals  per  diem,  at  stated  regular  times. 
Three  periods  are  allowed  for  play  and  recreation, — two  hours  and  a 
quarter  in  all.  Two  more  divisions  of  time  are  allotted  to  instruction, 
and  two  to  labor.  These  rules  are  only  varied  as  the  weather  or  the 
season  may  require.     On  Sundays,  the  boys  are  required  to  attend 
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divine  worship,  at  least  twice,  and  hear  two  discourses,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  their  singular  situation.  We  are  wrong  here,  to  use  the 
word  required;  the  boys  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  enter  the  chapel,  and 
exclusion  from  it  as  a  privation ;  or,  if  the  reader  likes  the  term  better, 
as  a  punishment. 

Whipping  was  once  a  form  of  punishment  used  in  the  institution ; 
now  it  is  scarcely  known.  It  has  been  found  that  the  system  of"  priv- 
ileges and  privations"  answers  all  purposes  better.  Confinement, 
deprivation  of  sight,  (by  visors,)  restraint  of  hands,  privation  of  play, 
of  work,  and  of  food,  have  been  substituted  in  its  stead.  Emulation 
has  been  dispensed  with,  it  having  been  found  that  it  engenders  envy 
and  ill-feeling,  to  a  degree,  incompatible  with  the  grand  object  of  the 
institution,  viz.  moral  reform.  The  object  of  emulation  is,  in  some 
sense,  selfish — selfishness  must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  rooted  out,  before 
a  hardened  sinner  can  be  brought  to  address  himself  steadily  to  the 
work  of  reform. 

No  boy  is  permitted  to  tell  tales — no  boy  is  punished  for  a  fault  not 
prohibited  in  express  terms  by  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  and  not  even 
for  such  fault,  unless  it  appears  that  he  knew  it  to  be  one.  A  frank 
confession  exempts  an  offender  from  punishment  in  the  first  instance. 
No  boy  is  punished  for  disrespect  or  irreverence  to  his  Maker.  Thus, 
if  one  is  inattentive,  or  displays  levity  during  divine  service,  his  only  pun- 
ishment is  exclusion  from  the  chapel,  till  he  gives  proof  of  repentance  ; 
and  this  is  often  the  severest  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted.  He 
is  told,  "  You  take  no  interest  in  the  worship  of  God  ;  you  have  no 
sympathy  with  our  feelings.  You  are  not  fit  to  share  in  what  we 
assemble  to  do,  and  therefore  you  shall  not  be  present."  Seldom  or 
never  has  this  course  failed  to  produce  amendment. 

An  account  is  kept  with  every  boy,  in  which  his  faults  are  noted. 
If,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  his  conduct  proves  to  have  been  bad,  he  is 
subjected  to  privations  and  deprived  of  privileges,  according  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  his  offences.  If  his  behavior  has  been  extra- 
ordinarily evil,  which  rarely  occurs,  the  boys  are  called  to  vote  on  his 
case.  Their  votes  are  not  influenced  ;  but  he  is  expelled  from  the 
community  as  unworthy  to  hold  a  place  in  it,  and  forthwith  placed  on 
the  footing  of  an  initiate. 

Excepting  the  general  supervision  of  the  superintendant  and  his 
assistant,  the  government  is  wholly  committed  to  monitors,  who  are 
chosen  monthly  from  among  the  boys  themselves.  The  monitors  keep 
the  keys,  ring  the  bells,  and  open  and  shut  the  doors.  Some  take 
charge  of  the  lower  grades.  A  monitor,  who  is  also  a  steward,  takes 
charge  of  the  marketing.  The  monitor  of  police,  with  assistants,  keeps 
the  house  in  order,  excepting  the  dormitory  and  dining-room.  The 
monitor  of  the  dormitory  does  the  duty  his  name  implies.  There  are 
various  other  officers,  whose  duties  are  distinct  and  distinctly  under- 
stood, so  that  "  this  is  your  duty,"  "  this  is  not  my  duty,"  are  never 
heard  within  the  walls  of  the  house.  The  result  is,  that  order  is  never 
interrupted  for  a  moment. 

The  community  is  divided  into  three  good  and  three  bad  grades. 
The  privileges  of  the  first  are,  to  walk  without  the  bounds,  sail  and 
swim  without  an  attending  monitor,  to  go  to  their  rooms  and  into  the 
dining-room  without  permission,  to  leave  their  seats  in  the  assembly 
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room,  and  to  have  the  use  of  the  recreation  room  without  permission, 
each  grade  to  have  a  preference  of  claim  to  office  before  all  inferior 
ones,  to  be  trusted  with  keys,  to  be  believed  on  all  ordinary  occasions, 
and  some  other  immunities  of  minor  importance.  The  privations  to 
which  the  mal-grades  are  subject,  include  the  want  of  all  the  privi- 
leges above  enumerated,  and  the  lowest  two  are  not  allowed  to  con- 
verse, unless  on  absolutely  necessary  occasions,  to  speak  to  the  super- 
intendant  without  permission,  to  have  regular  seats,  to  be  without  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  monitor,  unless  in  bed,  to  eat  cake  or  any  extra  food. 
They  are  also  liable  to  all  the  deprivations  or  punishments  elsewhere 
mentioned,  to  solitary  confinement,  to  a  bread-and-water  diet,  and  to 
many  more  tokens  of  disgrace  and  disapprobation.  These  privations 
and  privileges  are  apportioned  properly  to  the  several  grades. 

The  following  are  among  the  things  prohibited  :  to  use  bad  lan- 
guage, to  use  tobacco,  to  disfigure,  in  any  way,  any  of  the  furniture, 
or  any  part  of  the  fences  or  buildings,  to  engage  in  any  sport  not 
specially  permitted,  to  go  out  of  the  paths  in  the  garden,  or  eat  any 
thing  without  permission,  to  waste  food,  to  bring  any  thing  into  the 
house  without  permission,  to  converse  with  the  mal-grades,  and  to  use 
the  clothes  of  others  without  permission. 

The  boys  are  required  to  do  their  own  washing,  cooking,  and  cham- 
ber-work, and  to  scour  the  floors  and  stair-cases  once  a  week.  The 
most  scrupulous  cleanliness  is  exacted.  Each  boy's  hair  is  cut  once  a 
month  ;  all  are  required  to  bathe  in  salt  water  thrice  a  week,  weather 
permitting,  and  their  heads  must  be  combed  every  day.  As  these 
things,  and  many  more,  are  done  by  method,  the  boys  find  ample  time 
to  do  them  all,  and  to  study,  play,  and  sleep  beside. 

When  the  initiate  first  arrives  at  the  House  of  Reform,  his  person  is 
cleansed,  and  he  is  then  examined  by  the  superintendant,  respecting 
his  habits,  principles,  and  passions.  The  object  of  his  coming,  and 
the  probation  he  must  undergo  before  he  again  goes  abroad  into  the 
world,  are  next  explained  to  him.  If  he  comes  by  reason  of  extraordi- 
nary vice,  or  by  sentence  of  the  Police  Court,  he  is  kept  in  a  solitary 
apartment  for  one  or  more  weeks.  If  he  proves  obdurate  against  ad- 
vice, his  eyes  are  covered,  he  is  not  permitted  to  work,  or  play,  or  con- 
verse ;  he  is  constantly  kept  seated  under  the  eye  of  a  monitor,  his 
fare  is  no  better  or  worse  than  bread  and  water  ;  in  short,  he  must  not 
and  cannot  do  any  thing  but  sit  still  and  reflect  on  his  vices,  their  con- 
sequences, and  the  advice  he  hears  from  the  superintendant.  If  he 
recalcitrates  at  any  part  of  this  course  of  probation,  he  is  whipped. 
It  is  only  at  this  stage  of  his  probation  that  he  is  liable  to  be  whipped  ; 
very  few  novices  are  so  refractory  as  to  need  it ;  indeed,  scourging  has 
for  many  months  been  almost  unknown  in  the  house.  The  system  of 
privations  has  entirely  superseded  it,  having  been  found  much  more, 
and  more  speedily,  effective. 

The  novice  is  then  presented,  by  name,  to  the  assembled  boys,  and 
having  been,  if  he  can  read,  presented  with  a  printed  copy  of  the 
regulations  of  the  house,  he  is  placed  in  such  of  the  mal-grades  as  his 
case  may  require.  By  this  time  he  is  tractable,  obedient,  sensi- 
ble of  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  of  the  necessity  of  amendment.  After 
this,  he  is  capable  of  promotion,  and  subject  to  precisely  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  rest  of  his  grade.  The  course  of  initiation  has  never,  in 
any  instance,  failed  to  produce  the  effects  we  have  stated. 
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The  writer  asked  the  superintendant  what  means  he  was  wont  to 
employ  to  subdue  the  refractory  and  obstinate.  He  answered  that  he 
had  been  often  asked  the  question  before,  and  that  he  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  answer,  as  cases  of  the  kind  it  implies  had  seldom  or  never 
happened.  He  had  known  instances  of  temporary  disobedience  and 
disrespect  to  the  monitors,  but  no  such  thing  had  ever  happened  to 
himself.  We  shall  give  the  rest  of  his  answer  in  his  own  words,  as 
nearly  as  we  can  recollect  them.  "  There  is  no  mind  so  dark  that 
reason  will  not  enlighten  it,  if  it  be  discreetly  urged.  I  take  the  boy  as 
I  find  him,  which  is  always  bad  enough,  and  sometimes  much  worse 
than  you  can  have  any  idea  of.  He  is  a  complete  creature  of  the 
senses, — a  mere  animal :  as  such  I  must  deal  mith  him  ;  but  I  also  treat 
him  as  a  moral  and  immortal  being.  I  tell  him,  as  a  friend,  that  he  is  in 
the  hands  of  God ;  under  his  government  in  all  things  ;  but  that  he, 
regardless  of  this,  has  become  a  grievous  sinner,  degraded,  an  outcast 
in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.  I  tell  him  that  the  pains  and  privations 
he  suffers  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  sin,  and  that  these  pains 
are  inflicted,  not  in  anger,  but  in  love,  that  he  may  be  admonished  to 
turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live.  I  ask  him  if  he  does  not  wish  to 
return  to  his  Maker's  favor,  and  become  respected  and  respectable. 
He  says  that  he  does,  and  begins  to  promise ;  but  I  do  not  regard  his 
promises  ;  he  cannot  yet  perform  them  if  he  would  ;  before  he  can  be 
trusted  he  must  be  put  on  probation.  He  has  the  rough,  steep  hill  of 
repentance  to  climb — I  help  him  all  I  can,  and  he  must  exert  himself 
also  ;  but  all  is  insufficient,  without  the  help  of  God,  whom  he  must 
propitiate  by  penitence  and  prayer.  What  he  is  to  ask  in  the  name  of 
his  Savior,  will  be  granted,  provided  it  be  asked  in  a  proper  spirit.  He 
is  then  put  on  his  probation.  If  his  conduct  is  satisfactory,  his  restraints 
are  gradually  removed.  When  his  week's  novitiate  is  ended,  he  is  pro- 
posed to  the  boys  as  a  candidate  for  a  place  in  their  community,  and 
they  vote  for  or  against  him.  If  he  should  relapse,  his  probation  must 
be  commenced  anew  ;  but  this  very  rarely  happens." 

There  is  little  trouble,  cut  off  as  the  novices  are  from  all  external 
evil  impressions,  in  bringing  them  to  a  proper  state  of  feeling ;  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  make  this  lasting.  Little  is  sometimes  gained  for  weeks 
and  months,  but  that  little  is  so  much  clear  gain.  Reform  is  sometimes 
very  slow,  but  it  is  always  sure.  But  two  or  three  of  the  boys,  who 
have  been  discharged  as  reformed,  have  relapsed.  The  mild  system  of 
discipline,  for  which  the  city  of  Boston  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Wells,  has 
had  extensive  and  blessed  -results.  Hundreds,  who  have  come  to  the 
House  of  Reform,  sensual,  brutish,  ignorant,  smeared  from  head  to 
foot  with  the  mire  of  vice,  stained  with  every  sin  of  which  their  years 
were  capable,  have  gone  forth  sober,  amiable,  intelligent,  virtuous. 
Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  House  of  Reform  than  instances  of  in- 
tegrity and  honor,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  would  seem  roman- 
tic. The  following  is  a  letter  which  we  take  from  a  newspaper,  from  a 
boy  committed  for  pilfering,  voluntarily  written  to  a  person  he  had 
wronged : — * 

House  of  Reformation ,  Good  Friday,  1832. 

Mrs.  

I  suppose  you  have  some  recollection  of  losing  five  dollars,  some  time  ago. 
You  did  not  know  exactly  who  took  it. 
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Your  son was  going  a  fishing  with  me,  and  he  had  a  book  with  him.     He 

said  that  he  would  sell  it  to  me.  I  looked  at  it,  and  there  was  the  money.  I  took 
it  out,  and  told  him  I  would  go  and  get  a  line,  and  went  off  with  it. 

I  have  felt  very  sorry  for  what  I  have  done,  and  I  hope  the  money  enclosed 
(five  dollars)  will  make  some  amends.  I  hope  that  you  will  forgive  me,  and  I  pray 
to  God  that  he  will  forgive  me  also.  Your  friend, . 

So  far  is  the  discipline  of  the  House  of  Reform  from  oppressive,  that 
many  boys  who  have  been  discharged  have  voluntarily  gone  back  to 
seek  admittance.  All  the  inmates  look  happy,  and  they  evidently  look 
up  to  the  superintendant  as  to  a  father. 

The  following  instance  of  the  reformation  of  a  very  hardened  sinner 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader : — 

A  lad  was  sent  to  the  institution  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  an  example  of 
total  depravity,   if  there  ever  was  one.     His  habits  were  so  notoriously 

infamous  that  he  went  by  the  name  of  the  "  Nuisance  of "  in  the 

neighborhood  where  he  resided.  His  disposition  was  diabolically  ma- 
lignant ;  his  temper  was  singularly  turbulent ;  he  scoffed  at  all  things 
good  and  holy ;  he  was  a  liar,  a  thief,  a  drunkard ;  and  his  ruling  pas- 
sion seemed  to  be  supreme  delight  in  mischief.  His  habits  were  written 
upon  his  face,  in  the  most  legible  and  revolting  characters.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  in  bis  mind  or  heart  of  which  the  reformer  could 
take  hold.  It  was  seen  at  once  that  he  would  cost  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  it  was  no  less  evident  that,  unless  that  trouble  should  be 
taken,  he  would  soon  become  a  most  dangerous  member  of  society.  A 
means  of  awakening  him  to  a  sense  of  his  condition  was  found.  This 
wretched  boy,  had  yet  in  his  bosom  one  small  spark  of  affection  for  his 
excellent  mother,  and  the  discourse  of  the  superintendant  reminded 
him  of  the  pious  counsel  she  had  often  wasted  on  him.  The  right 
chord  was  struck ;  a  powerful  impression  was  made  on  his  heart  through 
this  medium.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  virtue,  and  the  effect  was 
manifest  even  in  his  person,  to  such  a  degree,  that  one  who  had 
known  him  well,  did  not  recognize  him,  a  month  after  he  entered  the 
house.  This  youth  had,  naturally,  a  strong  mind.  He  had  been  em- 
inent in  evil,  but  when  his  heart  was  once  touched,  it  was  seen  that  he 
was  likely  to  be  as  eminent  for  good.  He  watched  his  outrageous  pas- 
sions with  a  careful  eye,  and  held  them  in  command  with  a  tight  rein. 
He  even  voluntarily  put  himself  in  bodily  pain  to  remind  him  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  them  in  constant  check.  His  mind  was  inaccessi- 
ble to  ordinary  motives  and  reasons, — it  heeded  them  not.  What  awak- 
ened him  to  exertion  was  the  cultivation  of  the  seed  sown  by  his  mother. 
He  had  learned  to  pray,  and  prayed  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul. 
And,  indeed,  it  may  be  well  to  say,  that  no  means  of  reform  used  at  the 
house  have  proved  so  immediately  and  generally  efficacious  as  this. 

The  youth  was  several  times  appointed  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
institution,  and  behaved  unexceptionably  in  them  all.  He  was  and  is 
decidedly  and  emphatically  a  reformed  boy.  He  has  long  been  appren- 
ticed, and  has  shown  no  sign  of  a  return  to  his  former  habits.  This  is 
the  only  thoroughly  reformed  drunkard  we  have  ever  known  or  heard 
of.     He  is  now  doing  well  and  likely  to  do  so. 

The  majority  of  the  lads,  who  have  been  rescued  from  inevitable  ru- 
in by  the  House  of  Reform,  were  the  victims  of  parental  indulgence. 
The  only  son  of  a  poor  widow  was  committed  for  theft.     He  had  beeu 
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the  idol  of  his  mother,  her  whole  being  was  bound  up  in  him,  and  this 
very  love  was  nigh  having  been  fatal  to  the  boy.  Never  was  affection 
more  intense  ;  she  lived  for  him  and  him  alone  ;  she  lived  but  in  his  pres- 
ence; nothing  pleased  her  that  was  not  connected  with  him.  His  com- 
mittal wrung  her  heart-strings  to  the  extent  of  their  power  of  tension ; 
she  remained  wholly  desolate.  She  exhibited  a  most  melancholy  picture 
of  distress.  She  did  not  complain  ;  on  the  contrary  she  was  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  what  had  been  done,  but  the  blow  was  too  hard  for 
her.  She  did  not  weep,  but  her  hearth  remained  as  cold  as  the  weather 
without ;  her  furniture  was  strewed  about  her  house ;  her  clothes,  the 
last  thing  a  woman  ever  neglects,  were  not  as  clean  or  as  neatly  worn 
as  before  ; — what  had  made  these  things  valuable  to  her  was  gone,  and 
life  had  for  her  lost  its  salt  and  its  savor.  The  shaft  had  entered  her  very 
soul.  Hearing  of  her  extreme  distress,  Mr.  Wells  visited  and  invited 
her  to  pass  a  week  with  her  son  in  the  house.  This  indulgent  kindness 
revived  her,  for  her  spirit  was  that  which  said, 

O  do  but  let  me  breathe  that  air, 
That  blessed  air,  that 's  breathed  by  thee, 
And  whether  on  its  wings  it  bear 
Healing  or  death,  't  is  sweet  to  me. 

The  boy  himself,  was  of  the  make  most  likely  to  be  injured  by  such 
conduct.  His  character  was  ordinary,  or  rather,  he  had  no  charac- 
ter at  all.  There  was  nothing  in  him  decisive  ;  neither  virtue  nor  vice 
could  take  deep  root  in  him.  His  faults  were  rather  follies  than  vices  ; 
in  short,  he  was  the  mere  creature  of  circumstances,  and  it  was  for- 
tunate for  him  that  he  was  snatched  from  his  perilous  situation  in  time. 
He  went  through  the  course  of  reformation  tolerably,  was  apprenticed, 
and  is  now  doing  well. 
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LIB.    II.       OD.    XVI. 
Otium  divos  rogat  in  patenti. 
Oh,  man  in  the  moon  !  can  you  tell  how  it  comes 

That  the  town  is  all  bustle  and  riot  ? 
When  your  miserly  hunks  with  his  measureless  sums, 
And  the  twopenny  trader  that  picks  up  his  crumbs, 
All  sigh  for  contentment  and  quiet. 

"  Content,"  they  ding-dong  like  the  chimes  of  the  clock, 

"  Content,"  cry  the  brisk  and  the  lazy  ; 
Even  babbling  urchins  these  syllables  mock, 
And  Paddy  O' Splutter,  that  digs  in  the  dock, 

Keeps  singing  "  Oh  let  us  be  asy." 

'T  is  a  phantom  you  study  in  vain  to  entrap ; 

It  comes  not  by  favor,  like  kissing ; 
When  lost,  the  town-crier  can  't  mend  your  mishap, 
Though  he  '11  ferret  your  reverence  out,  in  a  snap, 

All  the  children  you  ever  had  missing. 

No  witchcraft  can  keep  the  blue-devils  at  bay  ; 

You  may  skulk, — but  the  spectres  will  find  ye. 
There  's  an  imp  at  your  elbow  wherever  you  stray ; 
You  may  saddle  your  nag,  and  go  dashing  away — 

There  's  the  hypo  astraddle  behind  ye. 
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In  vain  will  you  traverse  the  globe  to  repair 

A  temper  that  crooked  and  crank  is. 
John  Randolph,  abroad  for  a  change  of  the  air, 
Played  as  crazy  a  prank  to  the  Muscovite  bear 

As  ever  he  played  to  the  Yankees. 

Perhaps  you  are  sighing  a  statesman  to  shine, 

An  office  you  think  is  so  rare  O  ; 
When  mounted  as  high  as  you  wish,  I  opine 
You  '11  have  just  as  much  comfort,  sweet  master  of  mine, 

As  the  toad  that  gets  under  a  harrow. 

Bravely  strutting  aloft,  on  this  day  ye  may  be, 

On  the  next,  down  in  dust  ye  are  humble  ; 
Then  scour  your  breast  from  cupidity  free, 
And  remember,  the  higher  you  clamber  the  tree, 

You  've  the  heavier  bang  when  you  tumble. 

Few  and  short  are  the  naps  of  a  king ;  while  the  clown 

All  the  night  in  security  dozes  ; 
A  cushion  of  state  has  not  much  of  the  down, 
And  General  Jackson,  I  '11  bet  you  a  crown, 

Does  not  loll  on  a  litter  of  roses. 

See  the  Guelph  of  Old  England  in  desperate  fear; 

See  the  props  of  nobility  shaken  ; 
John  Bull  has  jounced  many  a  notable  peer ; 
And  Wellington,  late,  with  a  mob  in  his  rear, 

Was  lucky  in  saving  his  bacon. 

See  the  Dey  of  Algiers  bid  his  cut-throats  adieu, 

And  lose  all  his  wives  and  his  treasure  ; 
See  the  King  of  the  Dutch  in  a  terrible  stew, 
And  Charley  the  Tenth  march  away  from  St.  Cloud, 

A  little  too  quick  for  his  pleasure. 

Great  Achilles,  at  last,  was  tripped  up  by  the  heel ; 

Belisarius  begged  on  his  knees  ;  and 
Had  Cicero  smothered  his  speech-making  zeal 
Within  little  Arpinum,  the  ruffian  steel 

Would  not  have  been  stuck  in  his  weasand. 

And  a  much  longer  yarn  I  could  spin  ye — but  why 

Should  I  tell  about  Pompeys  and  Catos  ? 
Even  crackskull  Emmons,  on  hogshead  high, 
Ducks  his  pate  in  a  trice,  when  the  rabble  let  fly 

Dead  cats  and  rotten  potatoes. 

Though  fortune  may  lead  you  a  few  lucky  jumps, 

Yet  she  's  a  vile  termagant,  mark  ye ; 
She  visits  her  great  ones  with  buffets  and  thumps ; 
I  '11  warrant  my  shoe-black  has  fits  of  the  dumps, 

Because  he  's  a  gentleman  darkey. 

Then  why  should  I  nourish  ambition  and  pride, 

Or  go  mad  after  glory  and  riches  ? 
I  can  plod  through  the  world,  be  it  ever  so  wide  ; 
Only  give  me  two  things— I  ask  nothing  beside — 

A  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breeches. 

Grim  Death  has  clutched  Byron  away  in  his  prime, 

And  made  great  Napoleon  knuckle  ; 
I  suspect  I  am  only  reprieved  for  a  time, 
Because  I  can  hammer  a  doggerel  rhyme, 

And  make  the  citizens  chuckle. 

Then  long  may  the  city  and  commonwealth  thrive, 

And  though  I  'm  in  debt,  I  do  n't  care  if 
The  limbs  of  the  law  take  this  body  alive, 
I  've  a  snug  sky-parlor  in  Ward  No.  5  : 

So  a  fig  for  the  Deputy  Sheriff. 
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I  recollect  a  poem  of  Dr.  Warton's,  entitled,  I  believe,  The  Pro- 
gress of  Discontent,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  gradual  enlargement 
of  a  man's  wishes,  as  he  rises  in  the  world.  The  hero  of  this  poem 
comes  to  Oxford,  in  pursuit  of  a  scholarship,  and  is  supremely  happy 
at  being  able  to  attain  one.  After  a  while,  he  aspires  to  a  fellowship ; 
and  this  wish,  too,  at  length,  is  gratified:  Still  he  does  not  rest  easy  ; 
but,  growing  discontented  with  the  luxurious  but  solitary  indolence  of 
a  college,  he  sighs  for  a  living,  a  wife,  and  the  joys  of  domestic  and 
social  existence.  After  years  of  expectation,  a  living  falls,  to  which  his 
fellowship  entitles  him.  He  hastens  down  to  take  possession  ;  marries 
the  'squire's  sister  ;  repairs  the  house  ;  alters  the  garden  ;  and  surrounds 
himself  with  pigs,  poultry,  and  children.  But  having  attained  this 
ultimate  height  of  all  his  aspirations,  he  begins  sometimes  to  suspect, — 
when  his  wife  is  peevish,  and  his  children  cross,  and  the  butcher's  and 
baker's  bills  come  in  faster  than  he  can  find  means  to  meet  them, — 
that  it  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  had  his  wishes  never  been 
gratified — had  he  remained  a  bachelor  and  retained  his  fellowship. 

This,  I  do  not  doubt,  is  a  very  correct  picture  of  life.  But  it  repre- 
sents a  scene  that  does  not  often  occur.  There  are  very  few  people 
who  have  an  opportunity  of  testing,  by  experiment,  the  futility  of  their 
favorite  schemes  of  happiness;  and,  instead  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
their  wishes,  it  happens,  to  most  men,  that  the  older  they  grow,  the 
narrower  is  the  circle  of  their  hopes.  He  who  begun  life  with  an 
elastic,  lively  ambition,  and  with  soul  and  sympathy  enough  to  embrace 
all  the  world,  grows,  at  last,  like  the  wise  man  of  the  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy, "  teres  et  rotundus,"  curls  up  into  a  little  sphere  not  bigger 
than  a  foot-ball,  and  learns  to  live  like  an  oyster,  not  the  less  comfort- 
ably for  the  narrowness  of  his  shell. 

I  am  the  son  of  a  professional  gentleman,  who,  having  a  considerable 
income,  lived  to  the  extent  of  it,  and  brought  up  a  large  family,  myself 
among  the  others,  in  habits  of  pretty  liberal  expense.  I  was  educated 
at  the  best  schools.  I  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  and,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  with  one  of  the  most 
eminent  practitioners  at  the  Suffolk  Bar.  I  supposed  my.  father  to  be 
possessed  of  considerable  property ;  but  as  there  was  a  large  family  of 
us,  and  as  I  had  always  been  told  that  I  must  expect  to  support  myself, 
and  make  my  own  way  in  the  world,  I  did  not  rely  much  on  inheriting 
a  fortune.  The  scheme  of  life,  on  which  my  fancy  delighted  to  dwell, 
was  something  like  the  following;  and  this  vision  of  happiness,  which, 
though  often  conjured  up,  lost  by  repetition  nothing  of  its  power  to 
please,  seemed  to  attain  a  sort  of  visible  existence,  amid  the  wreaths 
of  smoke  that  rolled  gracefully  from  my  cigar,  as  I  lolled  on  three 
chairs,  of  a  summer's  afternoon,  in  the  back  office,  with  a  volume  of 
Blackstone  lying  on  the  table  beside  me.  My  plan  of  happiness  was 
pretty  much  as  follows.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  1  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  practice.  I  allowed  two  years  for  that  probation,  through 
which  every  professional  man  must  pass  ;  and,  during  that  time,  I  did 
not  expect  to  do  much  more  than  support  myself.  But  at  twenty-five 
I  intended  to  begin  a  splendid  legal  career.  At  twenty-seven,  or  there- 
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abouts,  I  was  to  marry ;  and  the  lady,  whom  I  pictured  for  my  wife, 
possessed  every  gift  under  heaven, — fortune  alone  excepted.  Some 
defect  I  knew  there  must  be  ;  and  fortune  I  thought  I  could  most 
easily  dispense  with,  because  I  expected  easily  to  grow  rich  enough  by 
my  professional  labors.  In  truth,  I  cared  little  for  money,  and  to 
marry  for  it,  or  be  suspected  of  marrying  for  it,  I  thought  quite  con- 
temptible. 

I  was  of  rather  a  philosophic  turn,  not  at  all  inclined  to  extrava- 
gance ;  and  I  limited  the  fortune  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
acquire,  at  something  like  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  And  many 
a  time,  did  I  go  through  a  long  series  of  economical  calculations,  to 
prove  to  myself,  that  this  moderate  sum  would  be  enough  to  satisfy  all 
my  wishes.  My  project  was,  to  earn  this  fortune,  in  about  twenty 
years  practice,  so  that  at  forty-five,  I  might  retire  from  business,  travel, 
or  give  myself  up  to  literary  leisure. 

This  delightful  scheme  served  me  excellently  well  for  an  afternoon's 
castle-building,  during  the  whole  three  years  of  my  professional 
studies  ;  and,  as  I  mingled  a  good  deal  in  society,  I  even  went  so  far 
as  to  fix  on  two  or  three  young  ladies,  either  one  of  whom,  as  circum- 
stances might  turn,  I  thought  worthy  to  be  allowed  a  part  in  my  do- 
mestic.drama.  Now  and  then,  too,  I  thought  my  plan  might  admit  of 
a  little  improvement ;  and  I  succeeded  in  so  arranging  matters,  that  I 
might  allow  myself  to  marry  at  twenty-five. 

At  length  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  entered  upon  my  profession 
with  the  highest  spirits,  and  with  the  certainty  of  soon  realizing  all  my 
hopes.  About  this  time,  my  father  died,  and  when  his  affairs  came  to 
be  settled,  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  hardly  property  enough  to  pay 
his  debts.  However,  as  my  scheme  did  not  include  the  inheritance  of 
an  estate  from  my  father,  this  event  did  not  greatly  trouble  me.  I  sat 
patiently  in  my  office,  building  castles  in  the  air,  and  waiting  for 
clients  to  come,  till  I  discovered  that  the  two  years  of  probation  were 
no  fiction,  as  I  had  sometimes  flattered  myself  they  would  prove  to  be, 
but  very  sad  and  very  sober  realities. 

Under  the  influence  of  those  feelings,  which  this  miserable  state  of 
expectation,  this  waiting  in  the  anti-room  of  prosperity,  naturally  pro- 
duced, I  was  led  to  retrench,  a  little,  the  exuberance  of  my  former 
hopes.  I  found,  after  a  long  series  of  painful  and  intricate  calcula- 
tions, that,  by  the  exercise  of  a  judicious  economy,  I  might  be  able  to 
live  in  very  handsome  style,  on  a  fortune  of  an  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars; and  I  resolved,  at  once,  to  act  with  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher, 
and  to  limit  my  wishes  to  that  sum.  The  period  of  my  marriage, 
which  I  had  formerly  brought  forward  to  twenty-five,  I  now  carried 
back  again  to  twenty-seven.  But  I  still  persisted  in  my  original 
resolve,  to  marry  some  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  creature, 
who  had  no  fortune,  and  who  would  love  me  the  more  enthusiastically, 
for  the  disinterestedness  of  my  conduct.  Marry  for  money  ! — oh  no  ! 
I  could  not  think  of  that ;  I  could  not  bear  to  subject  myself  even  to 
the  suspicion  of  it. 

So  passed   away  the  first  two  years  of  my  professional  life.     I  was 

now  twenty-five  ;  but  as   destitute  of  clients,   and  as  distant   from  that 

splendid   legal   career  I  had  anticipated,  as   when  I  first  opened   my 

office.     I  began  now  to  discover  that  I  had  reckoned  a  little  too  fast, 
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That  it  was  quite  wild,  for  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  to  expect  to 
come  forward,  among  the  veterans  of  the  bar.  Thirty  was  the  earliest 
age  I  could  rationally  fix  upon  for  such  an  event;  and,  accordingly,  I 
fixed  it  at  thirty.  If,  in  the  mean  time,  I  could  earn  enough  by  my 
profession,  to  purchase  a  handsome  library,  and  have  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  in  cash,  I  magnanimously  resolved  to  be  satisfied.  I 
even  submitted,  with  a  tolerable  grace,  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  I 
was  under,  of  postponing  my  marriage,  till  after  thirty.  This,  I  must 
confess,  cost  me  a  pretty  severe  struggle  ;  but  as  I  could  discover  no 
escape  from  it,  I  put  the  best  face  upon  it  possible. 

All  along,  it  had  been  my  intention  to  honor  the  city  with  my  pres- 
ence. To  banish  so  brilliant  a  genius  as  mine,  into  the  obscurity  of 
rural  life,  I  thought  quite  intolerable.  But  about  this  time,  I  had 
occasion  to  make  a  journey  into  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
Though  I  had  visited  Washington,  as  well  as  our  principal  Atlantic 
cities,  my  travels  had  hitherto  seen  confined  to  a  strip  of  country  along 
the  coast,  and  I  had  never  before  been  an  hundred  miles  inland.  The 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  is,  generally  speaking,  the  tamest 
country  in  the  world ;  and  when  I  reached  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut, and  rambled  along  among  the  mountains  of  Berkshire,  I 
seemed  admitted  to  a  new  creation.  Scenery  I  never  cared  for  before, 
and  a  new  brick  wall  I  had  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  of 
prospects.  But,  straightway,  I  became  a  convert  to  the  picturesque  ; 
and  talked  most  romantically  of  fine  views,  hanging  rocks,  forests, 
rivers,  and  mountains.  I  resolved  at  once  to  make  an  essential 
change  in  my  scheme  of  life  ;  and  I  was  delighted  to  find,  upon  a 
minute  inquiry,  that  it  not  only  involved  no  additional  expense,  (for 
money,  I  began  to  discover,  was  not  so  easily  got,  as  I  had  at  first  im- 
agined,) but  that  it  might  be  carried  into  execution,  at  a  great  saving. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars,  I  found,  would  enable  one  to  live  in  the 
country,  in  very  handsome  style ;  and  I  immediately  reduced  my 
ultimatum  to  fifty  thousand.  This  sum  attained,  I  would  quit  the  city 
at  once  ;  and,  retiring  to  my  calm,  quiet,  and  elegant  country  retreat, 
I  would  enjoy  a  dignified  and  literary  leisure  ;  and,  perhaps,  produce 
some  work  of  history  or  philosophy,  for  the  edification  and  delight  of 
mankind. 

So  stood  my  plans  at  twenty-seven — the  age  at  which  I  should  have 
married.  Clients  had  come  in  but  slowly  ;  and  I  was  quite  satisfied, 
that,  to  earn  a  fortune  by  the  law,  was  not  so  very  easy  a  matter. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  was  a  considerable  sum ;  and  a  prudent  mar- 
riage, I  thought,  might  shorten  my  way  to  it.  And  why  not — why  not 
marry  prudently  1  Why  should  all  the  expense  of  supporting  an  estab- 
lishment fall  upon  my  shoulders  ?  Why  should  not  the  lady  contribute 
her  part  1  To  be  sure,  I  had  not  any  thing  in  possession  ;  but  cer- 
tainly, talents,  education,  and  expectations  like  mine,  were  more  than 
a  counterbalance  for  any  fortune  a  lady  might  bring.  However,  I 
determined  not  to  be  extortionate.  Let  the  lady  contribute  half,  I 
said, — let  her  bring  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  my  talents  and 
industry  shall  make  up  the  rest.  And  in  consideration,  that  my  wife 
is  to  bring  me  a  fortune,  I  shall  abate  a  little  of  my  demands  in  other 
particulars.  Personal  beauty  is  but  a  precarious  possession,  and  I 
never  cared  much  for  it.     I  should  not  love  to  marry  a  woman  abso- 
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lutely  ugly,  but,  if  she  is  merely  well-looking,  I  will  be  content  with 
that ;  she  must  have  a  soul,  however  ; — soul  and  sentiment  I  cannot 
possibly  dispense  with. 

I  had  no  sooner  settled  this  matter  with  myself,  than  I  began  to  look 
about  among  my  female  acquaintances.  There  were  quite  a  number 
of  them  reputed  to  be  heiresses ;  but,  when  the  matter  came  to  be 
more  narrowly  examined,  things  did  not  look  so  favorably.  The  for- 
tune of  the  greater  part  of  these  young  ladies  consisted,  like  my  own, 
in  —  expectations.  Their  fathers  were  rich,  or  had  the  reputation  of 
being  so  ;  but  the  young  ladies  did  not  possess,  in  their  own  right,  a 
single  farthing.  Brought  up,  however,  in  all  the  expensive  habits  of 
a  city,  it  would  be  necessary,  to  feed  their  extravagance,  for  many  a 
long  and  weary  year,  while  waiting  for  their  fathers  to  die.  This,  I 
thought,  was  quite  too  dangerous  an  experiment ;  and  I  deemed  it 
best,  not  to  venture  on  it. 

There  were,  however,  three  young  ladies  among  my  acquaintance, 
who  had  property  of  their  own ;  and  to  these  I  immediately  confined 
my  attentions.  One  of  them  was  a  very  pretty  girl — quiet,  delicate, 
graceful,  and  accomplished.  Heavens !  what  good  fortune !  she  was 
all  I  could  desire,  and  even  richer  than  I  had  hoped.  I  devoted  my- 
self to  her  service  ;  attended  her  at  balls  and  parties  ;  picked  up  her 
fan,  and  carried  her  messages.  I  really  thought  she  gave  me -some 
encouragement;  and  at  last  I  mustered  courage  to  make  a  proposal. 
The  lady  gave  me  a  patient  hearing,  and  a  civil  answer.  She  was 
surprised  at  finding  I  intended  more,  and  at  my  supposing  she  had 
intended  more,  than  a  little  flirtation.  She  was  much  obliged  to  me 
for  my  good  wishes — but  she  had  no  immediate  intention  of  marrying. 
I  believe  she  added  something  about  my  inability  to  support  an  estab- 
lishment. This  was  coming  too  near  home  ;  so  I  blushed,  bowed, 
turned  upon  my  heel,  and  left  her. 

The  second  lady  of  the  three,  was  by  no  means  so  inviting.  She 
had  a  tolerable  face,  but  was  tall,  and  awkward,  and  of  the  worst 
address  in  the  world.  But  she  strove  to  make  up  by  her  accomplish- 
ments for  her  lack  of  personal  charms.  She  had  a  taste  for  music, 
and  played  extremely  well.  Moreover,  she  was  a  great  reader,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  blue.  I  did  not  like  her  much.  How- 
ever, she  was  good-tempered,  and  when  she  did  not  try  too  much  to 
show  off,  rather  agreeable  ;  and  I  had  just  begun  to  persuade  myself 
that  I  was  desperately  in  love  with  her,  when  I  was  saved  all  further 
trouble  about  the  matter,  by  its  being  whispered  about,  and  soon  after 
formally  announced,  that  she  was  engaged  to  a  young  parson,  a  sanc- 
tified little  fellow,  who  had  a  taste  for  better  living  than  his  lean  salary 
afforded. 

I  had  now  but  one  chance  left.  But  the  remaining  lady,  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  admire.  She  was  loud,  noisy,  and  vulgar  ;  not 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  politeness,  but,  in  fact,  the 
worst  bred  person  with  whom  I  have  ever  been  acquainted.  Her 
whole  delight  was  to  tease  her  companions  ;  and  the  more  uncomfort- 
ably she  could  make  her  friends  feel,  the  better  was  she  pleased.  So 
well  was  her  temper  known,  that,  notwithstanding  her  fortune,  she  was 
quite  deserted  ;  and  she  had  attained,  if  not  passed,  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  without  ever  having  had  a  single  lover.     I  believe  I  might  have 
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succeeded  here  ;  but  I  never  could  screw  my  courage  to  the  sticking 
point.  Three  or  four  times,  I  was  beginning  to  con  over  some  tender 
speech  to  commence  with,  when  a  sudden  explosion  of  laughter,  some 
snarling  remark,  or  impertinent  inquiry,  entirely  disconcerted  me. 
At  last,  my  good  genius  prevailed,  and  I  thought  it  safest  not  to  make 
the  attempt.  I  was  conscious  of  not  being  a  Petruchio,  and  nobody 
but  a  Petruchio  could  have  lived  with  such  a  wife. 

I  was  now  thirty.  The  plan  of  life,  with  which  I  had  set  out,  not- 
withstanding all  the  changes  I  had  from  time  to  time  made  in  it,  I 
begun  to  discover  was  quite  impracticable.  It  was  necessary  to  recon- 
struct the  whole  scheme  ;  and  I  resolved  now  to  be  rational  and  mod- 
erate. Most  of  our  wants,  I  said  to  myself,  are  quite  artificial. 
Twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  with  judicious  management,  will  enable 
a  man  to  enjoy  all  rational  comforts.  I  will  limit  my  wishes  to  that 
sum ;  and  that  sum  attained,  I  will  buy  me  a  pretty  place  in  the  coun- 
try, sufficient,  if  not  for  dignity  or  splendor,  at  least,  for  comfort. 

Hesiod  has  said  that  a  man  should  not  marry  before  five  and  thirty  ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  quite  soon  enough.  I  will  marry  at  thirty- 
five  ;  but  not  one  of  these  Boston-bred  ladies,  who  would  soon  ruin  a 
man  of  small  income,  by  their  ignorance  of  household  economy,  and 
careless  extravagance.  This  is  buying  gracefulness  and  accomplish- 
ments at  too  dear  a  rate.  I  will  find  some  lady  from  the  country,  who 
will  be  content  to  stay  at  home,  love  her  husband,  and  live  economi- 
cally. I  will  marry  at  thirty-five,  and  at  five-and-forty,  I  will  migrate 
into  the  country.  I  would  extend  the  time  to  fifty — but  I  must  reserve 
a  few  years  for  enjoyment.  At  fifty,  one  becomes  an  old  man,  and 
how  can  I  consent  to  spend  all  my  best  days  in  drudgery  1 

This  scheme  amused  me  very  well,  till  I  was  thirty-five.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  had  seen  several  ladies  from  the  country,  whom,  I 
thought,  answered  my  ideas  exactly  ;  but  my  income  was  not  such  as 
would  allow  me  to  marry,  even  an  economical  wife.  Indeed,  I  began 
now  to  consider  that  marriage  brought  with  it  a  crowd  of  burdensome 
and  useless  expenses — doctors'  bills,  and  milliners'  bills,  and  school 
bills,  and  butcher's  bills,  and  bills  of  every  kind  almost — except  bank 
bills.  Married  life  might  have  some  pleasures,  but  then  it  had  abun- 
dance of  vexations.  On  the  whole,  I  thought  it  best  not  to  marry  ;  and, 
this  affair  disposed  of,  having  once  coolly  resolved  to  live  and  die  a 
bachelor,  I  satisfied  myself  that  ten  thousand  dollars  would  enable 
me,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  to  purchase  such  an  annuity  as  would 
make  me  easy  for  life. 

To  accumulate  this  sum,  has  now  become  the  chief  object  of  my 
existence.  I  am  considerably  passed  forty,  but  as  yet  I  have  not  laid 
by  half  the  money.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  complete  the  sum  before  I  am 
fifty. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  and  history  of  my  life.  Every  year  has 
narrowed  the  circle  of  my  hopes  and  wishes ;  yet,  for  aught  I  can  see, 
I  am  almost  as  far  distant  from  their  accomplishment  as  ever. 

When  I  was  younger,  I  used  to  brood  over  my  schemes,  especially 
after  I  began  to  distrust  a  little  their  fulfilment,  with  a  sort  of  pen- 
sive sadness.  But  since  I  have  resolved  to  live  a  bachelor,  I  have 
renounced  melancholy  altogether.  I  belong  to  three  whist-clubs,  hold 
a  season  ticket  at  the  theatre,  and  figure  amazingly  at  every  bachelor's 
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ball.  I  look  down  with  a  sort  of  philosophic  contempt  on  a  great 
marty  things  which  I  once  thought  essential  to  my  happiness;  and  if 
I  do  still  occasionally  indulge  a  little  in  castle-building,  I  always  do  it 
with  a  secret  smile  at  my  own  folly,  and  with  the  expectation  that  the 
airy  fabric  of  my  imagination  will  vanish  into  nothingness  the  moment 
I  rise  from  my  rocking  chair.  My  temper  is  good,  my  conscience 
easy  -r  and  it  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  matter  of  indifference  with  me, 
whether  I  make  up  the  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  purchase  the  annuity, 
or  whether  I  die  without  ever  haying  seen  one  of  my  schemes  accom- 
plished, %~ 
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ADDRESSED    TO     DR.    SPURZHEIM. 

Great  man  of  skulls  !     I  must  let  loose 

My  pen  against  you  ; — more  's  the  pity, 
For  surely  you  have  played  the  deuce 

Among  the  noddles  of  the  city. 
I  won't  malignantly  assail 

Your  fame,  and  say  you  mean  to  joke  us ; 
But  faith,  I  can  't  make  head  or  tail 

Of  all  this  mystic  hocus  pocus. 

The  brains  of  our  wiseacre  cits, 

Thy  learned  lore  so  strangely  leavens, 
•Good  lack  !  their  wisdom  and  their  wits 

Lie  all  at  sixes  and  at  sevens. 
Here  's  one  all  zealous  to  maintain 

There  's  wisdom  true  thy  wondrous  art  in  ; 
Another  cries,  with  cool  disdain, 

"  'T  is  all  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin." 

There  's  Billy  Dough- head,  harmless  youth, 

"Who  ne'er  touched  sword,  or  ever  saw  gun, 
Fumbles  his  sconce,  and  finds,  forsooth, 

That  he  's  a  huge  destructive  organ. 
In  doleful  dumps  his  mother  quakes, 

For  now,  beyond  a  harmless  mockery, 
He  tries  his  hand  at  work,  and  makes 

Macadam  of  the  glass  and  crockery. 

And  plodding  Tim,  so  dull  and  fat, 

To  whom  the  Fates  ne'er  granted  favor, 
To  work  his  way  through  sharp  and  flat, 

Or  tell  a  crotchet  from  a  quaver, 
Is  thrown  into  harmonious  freak, 

And  now,  in  symphony  diurnal, 
He  makes  his  crazy  fiddle  squeak, 

And  roars  a  jargon  most  infernal. 

Hen-hearted  Bob,  whose  rising  wrath 

So  small  a  danger  smooths  and  evens, 
That  should  a  finger  cross  his  path, 

He  'd  run  away  from  Major  Stevens, 
Has  made  a  most  surprising  jump, 

Doffed  in  a  trice  the  calf's  skin  vile,  and 
Cries  out,  "  I  'm  brave  !  Behold  the  bump  ! 

'T  is  just  the  shape  of  Noddle's  Island  !" 
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There  's  Mopus  will  the  world  astound ; 

Though  deep  in  silent  dulness  sunk,  he 
Has  felt  upon  his  head  and  found 

That  he  's  mimetic  as  a  monkey. 
One  chapter  of  thy  doctrine  sage, 

His  addle  pate  has  popped  so  pat  in, 
The  fool  has  taken  to  the  stage, 

And  learnt  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in. 

Here  's  Joe  the  truckman,  too,  it  seems, 

The  rhyming  bump  you  've  found  to  show  him ; 
He  's  got  him  foolscap,  forty  reams, 

And  set  about  a  ponderous  poem. 
Dick  Dusty  whilom  swept  the  streets, 

But  since  thy  lectures  late  have  met  his 
Wise  ears,  he  tries  mechanic  feats, 

And  tinkers  mousetraps  and  dumb-betties. 

Indeed,  can  one  believe  his  eyes  ? 

'T  is  e'en  'mong  politicians  ;  some  skulls 
Do  hold  themselves  prodigious  wise, 

Albeit  most  portentous  numsculls. 
Mein  Herr,  what  has  your  reverence  done  ? 

A  Stoic's  jaws  must  be  padlocked,  or 
He  'd  laugh  to  see  the  learned  fun 

Caused  by  a  grave  High  German  Doctor. 


FOOLS. 

"  Stultorum  plena  sunt  omnia."   Cic. 

Even  as  the  noble  and  renowned  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  went 
forth  to  do  battle  against  the  wickedness  and  injustice  of  this  world,  so 
I,  Solomon  F.  Simple,  in  singleness  of  heart  and  strength,  am  about 
to  gird  on  mine  armor  against  its  icisdom.  It  has  long  been  a  firm 
conviction  of  my  mind  that  "the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness;" 
but  lacking  that  moral  resolution  which  enables  men  to  advance  and 
attack  fearlessly  long-cherished  opinions,  I  have  hesitated  to  publish 
my  "  impressions"  to  the  world.  Even  now,  when  I  have  "  screwed  my 
courage  to  the  sticking  place,"  when  all  the  brilliant  honor  of  exploding 
a  false  doctrine  and  introducing  another  infinitely  better  suited  to 
the  wants  and  capacities  of  the  human  race,  shines  before  the  eye  of 
my  imagination,  I  must  acknowledge  a  fearful  misgiving  of  heart.  I 
tremble  lest  the  instrument  of  destruction  I  am  about  to  wield  may 
recoil,  and  overthrow  me,  instead  of  the  errors  I  assail;  or,  what  is 
worse,  like  the  enchanted  ball  in  the  German  legend,  my  charge  may 
return  against  my  own  poor  body ;  and,  instead  of  "  shooting  wisdom  as 
it  flies,"  I  may  shoot  my  immaculate  self.  But  "  thrice  is  he  armed 
who  hath  his  quarrel  just ;"  and,  in  the  triple  armor  of  good  intent,  a 
good  quill,  and  a  good  cause,  with  a  firm  front  if  not  a  bold  heart,  I 
address  myself  to  the  onset. 

I  hold  that  the  whole  army  of  would-be  wise  men  are  "fools ; "  and, 
although  entrenched  behind  a  mass  of  nonsense  more  extensive  than 
the  wall  of  China,  I  shall  strive  to  break  through,  and  hold  them  up  for 
observation.  Behold  the  castle  of  wisdom  !  How  sternly  and  imposingly 
its  time-worn  battlements  frown  on  my  humble  array !  how  proudly  it 
lifts  its  Babel  towers  to  the  skies ;  and  how  fiercely  its  defenders,  in  their 
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confusion  of  tongues,  shout  the  word  of  defiance  i  How  strongly  is  it 
fortified  ;  how  threatening  its  paraphernalia  of  exploding  steam-engines 
and  of  exploded  doctrines ;  of  massive  volumes  prepared  to  be  hurled 
against  all  fool-hardy  opponents  !  I  intend  to  carry  the  outworks  "  vi 
et  pennis;"  to  wade  through  or  leap  over  its  ditches  of  stupidity,  and 
boldly  to  assail  the  walls.  Against  these  I  shall  use  my  grand  argu- 
mentative battering-ram — the  "  Reductio  ad  absurdum  ;"  and,  having 
effected  a  breach,  attack,  quill  in  hand,  the  "  rabble  rout"  within.  So 
much  for  the  plan  of  the  campaign. 

The  outworks  consist  merely  of  line  laid  loosely  upon  line,  and  pre- 
cept upon  precept,  and  may  be  easily  overthrown.  These  intimate  the 
material  and  solidity  of  the  main  structure ;  and,  in  apparent  strength 
and  real  frailness,  bear  to  it  no  slight  resemblance.  They  are, — "  Wis- 
dom is  the  principal  thing  ;"  "  Wisdom  is  more  precious  than  rubies ;" 
"  Get  wisdom,  get  understanding ;"  &c.  &c.  These  "beginnings  of 
wisdom"  are  nullified  and  overthrown  by  a  sentence  longer,  and  of 
course  stronger ;  and,  as  I  choose  to  think,  truer,  because  it  favors  my 
side  of  the  question.  "  If  any  man  among  you  seemeth  to  be  zoise  in 
this  world,  let  him  become  a.  fool,  that  he  may  be  wise."  Hence  the 
first  step  in  true  wisdom  is  to  play  the  fool ;  and  in  this  light  the  world 
is,  indeed — wise.  The  first  words  of  an  erudite  work  which  fell  into 
my  hands  lately  were — "  Reader,  I  am  a  fool."  Struck  with  the  sense 
and  discernment  evinced  by  the  author  in  his  first  sentence,  I  conceived 
him  to  have  taken  the  first  qualifying  step  in  knowledge.  Upon  exam- 
ining the  work,  I  was  staggered  with  the  abundant  proof  he  gave  of 
having  attended  to  the  command,  "  Nosci  te  ipsum ;"  and  I  was  the 
more  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his  assertion,  as  he  had  the  har- 
dihood and  folly  to  brand  "Fool"  on  his  own  forehead,  to  be  stared  and 
laughed  at.     There  are  fools  enough  in  the  world,  Heaven  knows ;  for 

-Fools  are  the  daily  work 


Of  Nature  ;  her  vocation.     If  she  form 

A  man,  she  loses  by  it;  't  is  too  expensive  ; 

'T  would  make  ten  fools. 

Nature,  it  seems,  is  ever  an  economist  in  the  expenditure  of  strength ; 
and  forms  ten  fools  to  one  man  ;  but  they,  with  a  sagacity  not  incompati- 
ble with  folly,  supply  the  deficiency  by  high-sounding  and  impressive 
names.  Thus,  madness,  double-distilled,  is  "  genius  ;"  folly  on  stilts — 
"  poetic  fire  ;"  ingenious  thieving — "  originality  ;"  supreme  silliness — 
"  delicate  fancy,"  and  so  on.  By  means  of  these  large  words  men  have 
concluded  themselves  to  be  a  wondrously  improved  generation.  They 
are  only  fools,  and  as  ridiculous  as  asses  in  lions'  skins. 

Now  to  the  walls.  I  see  one  point  particularly  ruinous,  inlaid  with 
massive  treatises  on  "  Entities"  and  "  Q,uidities  ;"  "  Ghosts  and  Famil- 
iar Spirits ;"  Baxter's,  Mandesville's,  and  Hobbes's,  and  innumerable 
unphilosophical  folios  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Mind."  'T  is  a  noble 
array  of  nonsense,  a  seeming  solid  mass  of  unsound  reasoning  from 
brains  "  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage ;"  from  minds 
that,  like  Butler's  hero, 

could  distinguish  and  divide 


A  hair,  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side. 
Through  these  a  passage  must  be  effected  in  order  to  examine  the 
interior.     With  words  as  potent  as  the  robber's  "  sesame,"  I  test  their 
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stability.  They  are  utter  foolishness ;  useless  to  the  writers  and  worse 
than  useless  to  mankind  !  Heavens  !  what  a  dust !  what  a  breach  is 
made,  and  the  massive  structure  rocks  to  the  foundation  !  Now,  like 
Priam's  palace,  "  Apparet  domus  intus,  et  atria  longa  patescunt."  The 
multitude  throng  before  us,  and  we  have  a  clear  view  of  the  motley 
assemblage.  Men  of  all  nations  and  tongues  under  heaven  ;  with  long 
hair  and  short  hair  ;  with  long  beards  and  short  beards  and  no  beards 
at  all ;  in  every  guise  that  mortal  oddity  ever  invented  or  wore.  How 
shall  we  discriminate?  We  must  first  observe;  they  are  all  fools. 
"  Agamemnon  is  a  fool,  Achilles  is  a.  fool,  Thersites  is  a.  fool,  and,  as 
aforesaid,  Patroclus  is  a  fool;"  in  fine,  all  are  fools.  Being  a  school- 
master, I  shall  consider  them  grammatically ;  that  is,  as  divided  into 
three  grades ;  Fools  positive,  comparative,  and  superlative. 

Fools  Positive.  I  much  admire  the  discernment  of  those  nations 
which  pay  peculiar  honor  to  this  order  of  fools,  and  regard  them  as 
especially  favored  of  Heaven.  They  are  very  properly  imitated  by 
most  European  nations,  who  not  only  render  special  regard  to  one  fool 
above  all  others,  but  also  suffer  him  to  lead  them  by  the  nose  wherever 
his  freaks  of  folly  may  incline  him.  The  French  have  been  so  espe- 
cially used  to  this,  that  their  face-handles  are  in  pain  till  they  have  some 
one  to  pull  them  ;  and  the  harder  the  better ;  for  (like  snuff  to  an  old 
lady)  the  more  they  take,  the  more  it  requires  to  tickle.  How  well  did 
Napoleon  satisfy  this  longing  of  the  "  grand  nation  !"  He  led  them  a 
noble  dance  through  fields  of  carnage,  the  horrors  of  a  winter  campaign 
and  of  constant  war,  and  they  shouted  all  the  time,  with  the  wildness  of 
a  pleased  school-boy,  "Vive  V  empereur !"  But,  peace  to  his  manes. 
He  was  what  Shakspeare  calls  "  a  noble  fool."  'T  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  no  one  any  good,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  experience  has 
taught  the  French  people — little  or  nothing. 

Time  was  when  "fools  positive"  held  high  rank  in  the  world.  Every 
king  had  his  fool-companion,  to  tickle  his  pride  occasionally,  be  a  butt 
for  his  blows  or  his  jokes,  or  a  trusty  counsellor  when  wise  counsel  was 
needed.  Their  places  are  at  present  supplied  by  prime  ministers ; 
not  a  whit  the  less  silly  because  differently  entitled,  but  a  little  more 
pompous,  and  esteemed  a  little  wiser,  because  they  have  wit  enough  to 
hold  their  tongues.     They  are  adorned, 

with  the  fool's  coat 


Of  rich  embroidered  silks  - 


which  well  supplies  the  place  of  the  "  cap  and  bells"  at  present  in  dis- 
repute. Though  not  wearing  the  acknowledged  livery  of  folly,  they 
act  the  fool  much  more  mischievously  than  their  predecessors ;  for  they 
begin  to  tip  their  masters  off  the  thrones.  Poor  fools  !  they  must  be 
forgiven,  because  they  know  no  better ;  teaching  them  any  thing  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  I  once  took  a  little  "fool  positive"  under 
my  special  instruction.     Like  John  Shelton's  "  Sparrow," 

"  It  was  so  prety  a  foole 

'T  wold  sit  on  a  stoole 

And  learned  after  my  scoole." 

'T  was  the  best  scholar  I  ever  had !  there  was  no  trouble  about 
under  standing.  Such  short,  comprehensive  recitations  were  delightful. 
Just  so  are  the  prime  fools.     They  are  apt  scholars,  but  never  learn  any 
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thing.  The  ex-minister  of  Charles  X.  has  at  present  a  fine  retired 
place  for  study,  and,  what  must  be  very  pleasant,  he  has  labored  hard 
to  attain  it.  But  of  all  writers  on  fools,  Joe  Miller  best  expressed  the 
delights  of  foolishness  and  the  folly  of  wisdom : — 

"  A  fool  enjoys  the  sweets  of  life, 

Unwounded  by  its  cares  ; 
His  passions  never  are  at  strife  ; 

He  hopes  not  he,  nor  fears. 

"  When  knaves  o'erreach  and  friends  betray ,. 

Whilst  men  of  sense  run  mad, 
Fools,  careless,  whistle  on,  and  say 

'T  is  silly  to  be  sad. 

"  Since,  free  from  sorrow,  fear,  or  shame, 

A  fool  thus  fate  defies, 
The  greatest  folly  I  can  name 

Is — to  be  over-wise." 

Conclusion. — fools  are  truly  wise;  all  that  have  dabbled  in  wisdom 
are  over-wise,  therefore,  all  wise  men  are  great  fools.  Of  these  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  At  present  we  must  attend  to  the 
second  class ;  or 

"  Fools  Comparative.  Among  these,  lovers  hold  the  first  rank. 
"  Semel  insanivimus  omnes ;"  Every  man  has  played  the  fool  once  ; 
and  I  reckon  myself  among  the  highest  of  this  order,  since  I  have 
done  so  twice;  once,  when  I  fell  in  love  with  Maria  D — ,  and  was  jilted  ; 
next,  when  I  made  love  to  Mary  F — ,  the  heiress,  and  was  swindled  out 
of  fifty-seven  dollars  and  forty-three  cents  worth  of  rings,  chains,  and 
other  trifles,  and  lost  her  ladyship  besides.     Shakspeare  says, 

"  The  lunatic,  the  lover  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact." 

Here  we  have  a  proof  of  that  great  writer's  tact  in  grouping ;  a 
particular  unnoticed  by  his  commentators.  Lunatics  and  lovers  come 
well  in  the  same  line,  and  are,  in  fact,  very  proper  company  for  each 
other.  Indeed,  love  is  lunacy.  This  may  be  proved  by  reference  to 
the  order  of  knight-errants.  They  made  most  egregious  fools  of  them- 
selves, and  "  all  for  pure  love.'"  They  went  about  like  roaring  lions, 
seeking  whom  they  might  devour  ;  and  their  chief  delight  was  in  knock- 
ing out  each  other's  brains,  (if  they  had  any,)  or  knocking  in  their  ribs, 
or  knocking  off"  any  superfluous  parts  of  their  precious  bodies.  How- 
ever, as  their  hard  blows  fell  for  the  most  part  among  themselves,  they 
may  be  convicted,  as  the  jurors  say,  of  folly  in  the  second  degree.  One 
of  the  number,  Pierre  Vidal,  immortalized  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
Troubadours  by  so  signal  an  act  of  folly  or  madness,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  it  for  the  eternal  honor  of  the  order.  He  conceited 
himself  to  be  enamored  of  a  damsel,  named  Louve  de  Penantiers ;  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Loup,  or  Wolf,  in  her  honor.  He  then  clothed 
himself  in  a  wolf's  hide,  and  exposed  himself  to  be  hunted  by  hounds, 
that  he  might  be  worried  into  a  state  worthy  of  his  mistress's  affections. 
The  dogs  had  glorious  sport,  and  pursued  him  into  the  mountains, 
where  they  almost  tore  him  to  pieces.  Luckily  for  him,  the  shepherds 
did  not  cut  his  throat;  (the  usual  finale ;)  but,  discovering  him  to  be  an 
vol.  in.  51 
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ass  in  disguise,  packed  him  up  warm  in  a  hamper,  and  sent  him  to  his 
Dulcinea  to  receive  a  proper  reward  for  his  devotion.  This  was  revers- 
ing the  fable,  of  the  "wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,"  with  a  vengeance.  I 
might  point  out  many  others  who  deserve  a  place  in  this  grade,  but 
must  hasten  on  to  the  next, — 

The  Superlatives.  Here  I  must  acknowledge  myself  fairly  puz- 
zled. I  do  not  wish  to  neglect  any  one ;  and  I  have  already  so  far 
exceeded  my  proper  limits,  that  I  can  but  touch  on  a  few  prominent 
points  in  this  "  very  numerous  and  respectable"  class.  A  prophecy 
was  once  made  concerning  a  certain  land,  that  when,  on  a  day  desig- 
nated, a  shower  should  fall,  the  people  would  be  deprived  of  their  senses, 
and  run  stark  mad.  The  shower  came,  and  with  it  came  the  madness. 
One  would  imagine  that  the  prophecy  might  be  well  applied  at  the 
present  day  ;  and  that  every  shower,  which  has  fallen,  has  brought 
increased  folly  and  distraction  on  the  heads  of  men.  What  man  in  his 
senses,  for  instance,  would  labor  day  and  night,  exhaust  his  body  and 
rack  his  mind,  to  serve  up  a  few  jingling  lines,  to  be  hawked  at  and 
picked  to  pieces  by  a  set  of  ignorant,  thick-skulled  critics  ;  or,  if  favored, 
to  enjoy  "an  immortality  of  scarce  a  week?"  The  old  soldier,  in 
Roman  story,  whose  eyes  were  picked  out  by  a  crow,  that  lit  on  his 
helmet,  was  to  be  pitied  ;  but  he  who  voluntarily  runs  his  face  and  eyes 
before  the  beak  and  talons  of  a  literary  owl,  and  has  the  one  well  cut 
tip  and  the  other  torn  out,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  him,  a  "  superlative 
fool,"  and  meets  with  his  deserts.  Again,  is  it  not  supreme  folly,  for 
men  who  might  "  live  quiet  and  peaceable  lives,  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty,"  knowingly,  and  with  their  eyes  open,  to  thrust  their  fingers 
into  the  fire  of  political,  religious,  or  literary  dissension?  The  monkey 
in  the  fable  had  more  sense  than  most  mortals,  for  he  used  a  cat's-paw  ; 
but  the  majority  of  mankind,  in  their  great  itch  for  mischief,  would 
rather  burn  their  own  fingers,  than  not  have  a  hand  in  the  transactions 
of  the  day.  Politicians,  for  instance,  are  the  greatest  fools  in  existence. 
Utopian  schemes  run  away  with  the  imagination  of  one  ;  plans  for  the 
abolishment  of  taxes  are  the  hobby  of  another ;  this  one  has  a  "  new 
way  to  pay  the  old"  public  "  debt;"  and  that  one  a  project  for  emanci- 
pating and  transporting  "  en  masse,"  the  slaves  of  the  south.  All  are 
in  a  ferment.  They  are  "  like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  cannot  rest  ; 
whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt."  And  what  is  the  object  of  all 
this  ?     Either  present  honor,  or 

"  Praised  to  be  when  they  can  hear  no  more, 

And  much  enriched  with  fame  when  useless  worldly  store." 

For  fools,  such  as  these,  I  have  no  bowels  of  compassion ;  and  rank 
them  without  hesitation  among  those  of  the  superlative  degree.  Fi- 
nally, I  declare,  with  Joe  Miller,  the  greatest  folly  I  can  name  is,  to  be 
over-wise.  My  learned  progenitor,  Solomon,  from  whom  I  am,  as  the 
man  says  in  the  play,  "  perpendicularly  descended,"  has  been  called  a 
very  wise  man.  I  confess  I  have  family  reasons  for  not  speaking/w/Zy 
on  this  point.  I  will  only  observe  that,  with  all  his  boasted  wisdom,  the 
old  gentleman  could  not  keep  himself  out  of  mischief  or  avoid  playing 
the  fool ;  and  as  great  an  adept  as  he  was,  at  making  proverbs  and 
preaching  sermons,  he  found  it  as  difficult  to  stick  to  his  text  as  any 
other  fool.     His  wise  imitators,  whose  "  follies  are  the  best  part  of  their 
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fortunes,"  or  more  properly  their  only  fortunes,  squander  them  with 
such  reckless  profusion,  and  spread  them  abroad  so  industriously,  that 
they  infect  many  an  honest  soul,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  con- 
tented with  the  bliss  of  ignorance.  I  pray  the  Lord  to  preserve  these 
latter  from  evil,  to  restore  the  former  to  their  senses,  and  make  them 
in  due  time  as  wise  as  Solomon. 


CONVERSATION    WITH    A    LIZARD. 

[Of  all  modern  German  writers,  there  is  none  so  decidedly  liberal,  and  so  universally  read,  as 
Heine.  The  most  brilliant  fancy,  a  delectable  humor,  and  a  satire,  which,  in  its  flight,  spares 
neither  kings  nor  princes,  have  given  him  a  popularity  beyond  all  his  cotemporaries.  Every  Ger- 
man has  read  Heine's  Reisebilder—per  se.  To  give  the  American  reader  an  idea  of  his  style  and 
writings,  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  translations — though  it  is  impossible  for  a  translator  to  do  jus- 
tice— commencing  with  the  following,  entitled,  Conversation  with  a  Lizard.] 

"  Nothing  in  the  world  is  going  backwards,"  said  an  old  Lizard  ; 
"  every  thing  is  pressing  onward,  and  we  shall  at  the  end  see  a  general 
promotion  in  nature.  The  stones  shall  become  plants,  the  plants  ani- 
mals, the  animals  men,  and  the  men  gods !" 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  what  will  become  of  those  good  people,  the  poor 
old  gods  ?"* 

"  Oh,  that 's  no  matter,  my  friend,"  answered  the  lizard  ;  "  they  will 
probably  abdicate,  or  receive  a  pension  in  some  honorable  manner." 

I  have  learned  some  more  secrets  from  the  philosopher  with  the 
hieroglyphic  skin  ;  but  I  have  given  him  my  word  of  honor  not  to  reveal 
them.     I  know  now,  more  than  Schelling  and  Hegel. f 

"  What  do  you  think  of  them  ?"  asked  the  old  lizard  with  a  scornful 
smile,  when  1  mentioned  these  names. 

"  When  we  reflect,"  answered  I,  "  that  they  are  but  men  and  not 
lizards,  we  must  be  astonished  at  their  knowledge.  They  teach,  on 
the  whole,  the  same  doctrine,  and  differ  from  each  other  only  in  their 
mode  of  treating  it.  When  Hegel  develops  his  Elements  of  Philoso- 
phy, you  imagine  you  see  a  variety  of  handsome  figures  which  a  skillful 
schoolmaster  has  formed  by  a  combination  of  numbers,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  a  common  spectator  would  see  in  them  nothing  but  a  house, 
a  ship,  or  a  few  absolute  soldiers,  whilst  the  thinking  schoolboy  would 
at  once  perceive  the  solution  of  a  most  wonderful  problem.  Schelling's 
mode  bears  more  resemblance  to  those  Indian  pictures  of  animals, 
which  are  formed  by  serpents,  birds,  elephants,  and  the  like  living  in- 
gredients, twisted  together  in  a  truly  picturesque  style.  This  way  of 
treating  the  subject  is  much  more  pleasant  and  attractive  ;  every  thing 
lives  in  it,  whilst  Hegel's  abstract  figures  appear  to  us  cold  and  dead." 

"  Weil,  well,"  replied  the  old  lizard,  "  I  understand  what  you  mean  ; 
but  do  tell  me,  have  these  philosophers  any  disciples  V 

Here  I  told  him  how  the  camels  of  the  learned  caravans  collect  in 
Berlin,  around  the  well  of  Hegel's  wisdom  ;  how  they  kneel  down  be- 
fore it,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  loaded  with  the  pouches  of  his 
learning,  and  then  proceed  on  their  journey,  through  the  Desert  of 
the  Mark  of  Brandenburg.     I  then   depicted  to   him,  how  the  modern 

*  An  allusion  to  the  present  Dynasties  in  Europe.        f  Two  Professors  of  Philosophy  in  Berlin. 
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Athenians  crowd  to  the  source  of  Schelling's  spiritual  potion,  as 
though  it  were  the  best  beer,  the  porter  of  life,  a  drink  of  immortality  ! 

My  little  philosopher  turned  pale  with  anger,  when  he  heard  of  the 
success  of  his  colleagues,  and  he  asked  me  peevishly,  "  Which  of  the 
two  is,  in  your  opinion,  the  greatest?"  "  That,"  answered  I,  "is 
impossible  for  me  to  tell  ;  I  think,  however, " 

"  Think !"  interrupted  the  lizard  with  a  sharp  aristocratic  tone 
of  scornful  contempt,  "  who  of  you  thinks?  My  dear,  learned  sir,  it 
is  now  upwards  of  three  thousand  years,  since  I  occupied  myself  with 
the  investigation  of  the  spiritual  functions  of  animals.  I  have  confined 
my  attention  principally  to  men,  monkeys,  and  serpents,  and  have 
spent  more  time  on  these  singular  creatures  than  Lyonnet  on  the  cat- 
erpillars. The  result  of  all  my  observations,  experiments,  and  anatomi- 
cal researches  is,  as  I  can  assure  you  positively,  that  no  man  thinks ; 
sometimes  an  idea  comes  into  his  head,  and  such  an  innocent  intrusion 
he  calls  a  thought.  But  you  may  tell  them,  in  my  name,  no  man 
thinks ;  no  philosopher  thinks  ;  neither  Schelling  nor  Hegel  thinks ; 
and,  as  regards  their  philosophy,  it  is  nothing  but  air  and  water,  like  the 
clouds  of  the  sky.  I  have  seen  many  of  these  clouds,  proud  and  over- 
bearing, dissolved  by  next  morning's  sun  into  their  original  nothing. 
There  is  but  one  true  philosophy,  and  this  is  written  in  eternal  hiero- 
glyphics— on  my  tail." 

At  these  words,  pronounced  in  a  most  disdainful  pathos,  the  old 
lizard  turned  his  back  upon  me,  and  I  saw,  whilst  he  wound  along,  the 
most  singular  characters,  in  gay  significance,  drawn  upon  his  tail. 


Mr.  Willis  says  of  one  of  his  most  admired  productions,  "  that  it  was 
•written  in  the  blank  leaf  of  a  barber's  Testament,  while  he  was  waiting 
to  be  shaved."  Encouraged  by  so  distinguished  authority,  while  my 
friend  Latherum  is  engaged  with  a  prior  customer,  I  will  gather  up  and 
preserve  my  reflections,  though,  as  there  is  no  Testament  in  the  room,  I 
must  record  them  on  the  tablets  of  my  brain,  to  be  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  a  sheet  of  common  paper. 

Ever  since  reading  the  Arabian  Nights  I  have  had  a  warming  of  the 
heart  towards  a  barber,  and  the  sentiment  has  increased  both  by  subse- 
quent reading  and  observation.  Whenever  I  came  across  one  in  a 
book,  I  depended  upon  getting  many  a  good  laugh  out  of  him,  and  I 
was  seldom  disappointed.  Authors,  all  over  the  world,  agree  in  the 
views  they  take  of  their  characters.  They  are  always  described  as 
jovial,  light-hearted  dogs,  full  to  the  brim  of  fun  and  frolic,  running 
over  with  animal  spirits,  their  tongues  wagging  the  livelong  day,  and 
only  stopping  long  enough  to  laugh.  Care  makes  many  a  clutch  at 
them,  but  they  always  contrive  to  slip  through  his  fingers.  Poverty 
comes  in  at  their  door,  but  Cheerfulness  does  not  fly  out  of  the  window. 
Old  Age  lays  his  frosty  finger  upon  their  brows,  and  they  laugh  in  the 
gray-beard's  face.  A  surly,  malicious,  or  even  reserved  barber,  would 
shock  our  notions  of  propriety  as  much  as  a  good-natured  Saracen,  or 
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a  benevolent  Ogre.  I  grew  up  in  a  little  village,  and  gathered  my  ideas 
of  a  barber  from  books  ;  he  was  to  me  a  Platonic  idea,  a  beautiful  vis- 
ion, an  entity,  a  shadow ;  and,  when  I  came  to  the  city  and  saw  a  real 
painted  pole,  I  took  off  my  hat  to  it  with  an  involuntary  impulse  of 
respect ;  and,  as  to  the  day  on  which,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  profession- 
ally taken  by  the  nose,  I  esteem  it  one  of  the  whitest  of  my  life. 

The  barber,  in  truth,  deserves  all  the  kind  treatment  he  has  received 
from  the  hands  of  men  of  letters.  He  is  the  essence  of  good-nature. 
He  has  a  pleasant  look  with  his  eye,  and  he  could  not  frown  if  he 
would.  His  wit  is  often  as  sharp  as  his  own  razor,  but  like  that,  it 
never  draws  bipod  ;  it  never  shows  itself  in  gibes,  taunts,  and  thrusts. 
Perhaps  some  crusty  old  bachelor,  that  prides  himself  with  shaving 
with  cold  water  every  morning,  may  think  this  a  piece  of  especial 
humbug;  if  so,  we  have  reasons  for  our  faith  as  plenty  as  black- 
berries. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  would  choose  the  profession  that  was  not  a 
man  of  peace,  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  Only  think  of  the 
temptations  that  beset  him — twenty  or  thirty  necks  laid  bare  to  him 
every  day  of  his  life,  with  full  permission  to  pass  a  sharp  razor  within 
a  hair's  breadth  of  the  carotid  artery — who,  that  had  a  large  organ  of 
Destructiveness,  could  refrain  from  occasionally  slitting  a  wind-pipe, 
when  the  wind  was  east,  or  his  breakfast  not  well  digested  1  "  Think 
of  that,  Master  Brook." 

In  the  second  place,  his  native  goodness  of  heart  is  fostered  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  He  takes  sunny  views  of  life,  and 
sees  men  in  the  best  mood.  No  one  enters  his  shop  without  having  a 
mellow  glow  of  satisfaction  steal  over  his  soul.  In  summer  it  is  cooler, 
and  in  winter  warmer  than  the  street,  so  that  the  first  sensation  is  a 
highly  pleasurable  one.  And  whoever  goes  to  get  rid  of  a  beard,  or  of  an 
uncomfortable  and  unbecoming  length  of  hair,  feels  happy  in  his  errand; 
it  diffuses  a  smiling  look  over  his  face,  far  unlike  the  frowning  brow 
and  compressed  lip  of  the  poor  devil,  that  creeps  to  the  dentist  to  have 
a  tooth  pulled,  or  to  a  lawyer  to  be  helped  out  of  a  scrape.  He 
takes  off  his  coat  and  cravat  with  an  expression  of  relief  at  being  free 
from  their  tight  grasp.  He  throws  himself  down  into  the  chair  with 
an  emphasis  not  to  be  mistaken,  and,  taking  a  long  breath,  wafts  away 
with  it  all  his  anxieties  and  cares.  The  "  tonsorial  artist"  now 
approaches — he  handles  his  collar  and  neck  as  tenderly  as  a  mother 
would  a  new-born  infant ; — he  begins  to  lather  him — there  is  a  magic 
in  the  touch  of  the  brush — it  thrills  to  the  marrow.  Now  he  sees  and 
feels  the  sharp  steel  playing  around  his  chin,  and  every  cut  takes  off  a 
weight  from  his  spirits.  It  is  finished  ;  he  arisen  a  new  man — he  feels 
clean  and  smooth,  and  pure  in  heart — he  will  assent  to  a  paradox,  laugh 
at  an  old  story,  and  say  amen  to  a  prayer  for  his  enemies.  Happy  the 
creditor  that  can  catch  him  at  this  auspicious  moment !  he  will  be  paid 
with  a  smile. 

The  philanthropic  artist,  meanwhile,  in  the  modesty  of  true  merit, 
stands  apart,  content  with  the  luxury  of  his  own  reflections,  and 
receives,  with  a  bow,  the  douceur,  which  he  of  the  smooth  chin  smil- 
ingly deposites  in  his  hand.  And  such  is  his  daily  life — constantly 
making  men  happier  and  better — seeing  them  arise,  from  under  his 
hand,  more  satisfied  with  themselves  and  the  world.     No  wonder  that 
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he  himself  should  be  patient,  sweet-tempered,  and  fair-spoken — should 
believe  in  a  moral  sense,  and  be  a  staunch  optimist. 

There  is  good  matter  for  speculation,  too,  in  your  barber's  brain — 

He  hath  strange  places  crammed 


With  observation  ;  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms." 

His  mind  is  a  dainty  piece  of  Mosaic — a  tesselated  pavement, 
inlaid  with  fragments  of  various  forms  and  colors.  Here  a  bit  of  poli- 
tics, there  a  bit  of  poetry  ;  here  a  little  law,  there  a  little  physic  ;  here 
"  a  piece  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  piece  of  white."  He  cuts  out 
his  speech  so  as  to  fit  every  one  who  comes  in.  He  can  discourse  to 
a  farmer,  of  bullocks  ;  to  a  merchant,  of  ships;  to  a  broker,  of  stocks, 
and  to  a  fine  gentleman,  of  himself.  His  conversation,  for  the  most 
part,  consists  of  what  Wordsworth  calls  "  personal  talk."  He  deals 
with  men,  not  principles.  Every  flying  bit  of  news,  every  anecdote, 
every  good  thing  said  by  the  leading  wits  of  the  day,  seems  to  come 
right  through  his  shop  window,  and  to  stick  to  him,  like  burs  on  a 
boy's  jacket.  He  knows  all  the  engagements,  the  failures,  the  deaths  ; 
who  pays  his  tailor,  and  who  does  not ;  who  wears  false  whiskers,  and 
who  real  ;  he  can  tell  you,  in  a  whisper,  the  name  of  the  young  gen- 
tleman that  was  carried  before  the  Police  Court  for  riotous  conduct, 
and  of  the  lady  of  "  respectable  connexions,"  who  was  detected  in 
walking  out  of  a  shop  in  Washington  street,  with  a  yard  or  two  of 
lace  more  than  she  had  paid  for. 

He  has  a  shrewd  trick  of  observation,  too.  He  speculates  a  good 
deal  on  that  part  of  the  head  which  lies  above  the  nose.  He  sees  a 
man's  character  as  well  as  his  person,  in  a  state  of  undress.  When  a 
man  is  in  an  arm-chair,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  coat  off,  lathered 
up  to  the  eyes,  he  is  stripped  of  all  those  cumbrous  folds,  which  a 
sense  of  dignity,  affectation,  or  the  duty  of  self-defence  oblige  him  to 
wear  about  him,  in  the  daily  walks  of  life.  The  barber  learns  the 
way  to  his  customers'  weak  side.  He  knows  just  how  much  flattery 
each  one  will  bear  to  swallow,  without  making  a  wry  face.  Observe 
how  that  fat,  old  fool,  now  under  his  hands,  chuckles  with  delight,  as 
he  tells  him,  "  he  never  saw  a  man  of  his  age,  with  so  few  gray  hairs 
upon  his  head." 

Talking  seems  to  be  essential  to  his  very  existence.  And  it  is  good 
that  it  is  so.  His  mind,  like  his  purse,  is  a  constant  recipient ;  obser- 
vations and  reflections  are  daily  dropped  into  it,  and  did  not  he  deal 
them  out  as  liberally,  it  would  soon  be  too  full  to  hold  any  more.  I 
have  often  wondered  whether  they  talk  in  their  sleep  or  not.  I  take 
it,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  profession  to  assemble  together, 
and  act  in  concert,  as  there  would  be  nobody  to  listen. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  respect  I  feel  for  him,  melancholy  reflec- 
tions will  come  over  me  as  I  think  upon  him.  He  has  fallen  upon  evil 
times.  He  is  shorn  of  the  honors  that  were  once  his.  The  world  is 
changed  to  him.  Gone  are  the  days  of  full-bottomed  wigs,  and  of 
head-dresses  like  battlements  ;  when  no  gentleman  was  dressed,  with- 
out thirty  guineas  worth  of  curled  hair  upon  his  head  ;  and  fine  ladies 
would  sit  up  all  night  in  a  chair,  lather  than  derange  the  economy  of 
the  stately  pile  of  silk,  velvet,  powder,  pomatum,  lace,  and  tiers  of  curls, 
with  which  they  sailed  through  the  ball-rooms  of  other  days,  towering 
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far  above  their  diminutive  beaux.  I  can  perceive  in  him,  sometimes,  a 
tender  melancholy,  as  if  he  were  recalling  the  high  estate  from  which 
he  had  fallen — an  expression,  such  as  might  sit  upon  the  brow  of  a 
Moorish  pilgrim,  who  stood  gazing  upon  the  ruined  splendors  of  the 
Alhambra,  where  his  race  one  dwelt  in  joy  and  in  power. 

Would  you  like  to  be  shaved,  sir  ?  With  great  pleasure,  said  I,  and 
I  have  no  doubt,  ray  reader  will  be  as  glad  of  the  interruption  that 
dispelled  my  day-dream,  as  I  was. 
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NO.  III. 

"  Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change, 
And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat ; 
But,  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshaken, 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane, 
Duty  exists." 

The  truth  conveyed  in  these  lines  seems  obvious  enough,  but  how 
few  are  aware  of  its  solemnity  and  importance.  How  the  aspect  of 
life  would  be  changed,  if  all  mankind,  when  more  than  one  course 
were  presented  to  their  choice,  should  stop  to  inquire,  not  which  is 
the  more  for  their  interest,  but  which  is  it  their  duty  to  take  1  With 
what  a  harmonious  simplicity  the  world  would  go  on,  if  this  Utopian 
dream  could  be  realized.  The  paths  of  self-interest  are  tangled, 
mazy,  and  perpetually  crossing  each  other,  while  those  of  duty  are 
straight,  plain,  and  never  interfering  one  with  another.  If  we  act 
from  self-interest,  too,  we  are  perpetually  puzzled  by  degrees  ; — which 
is  most  advantageous  to  me  ?  which  of  these  speculations  will  bring 
me  most  money  1  and  when  we  have  adopted  a  plan,  we  are  racked 
with  apprehensions  that  we  have  not  made  the  most  judicious  choice. 
But  the  votary  of  Duty  has  no  such  difficulties  ;  it  is  not  often  that  he 
doubts  what  he  ought  to  do;  and  when  he  does,  he  hesitates  only 
between  one  of  two  things,  and  when  he  has  decided,  he  is  tormented 
by  no  useless  regrets,  mocked  by  no  voice,  exaggerating  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  course  he  has  omitted  to  pursue. 

How  consoling  the  doctrine  is,  too !  Let  every  thing  vanish,  Duty 
must  remain,  though  the  wreck  may  be  so  total,  that  it  can  only  be 
exercised  by  not  repining  and  sighing  for  what  is  gone.  Strip  a  man 
of  his  wealth,  his  friends,  his  good  name,  even  ;  steep  him  to  the  eyes 
in  affliction,  make  his  body  one  disease,  you  cannot  take  from  him  the 
power  of  doing  his  duty,  though  it  can  be  displayed  only  in  the  depths 
of  his  spirit,  unseen  by  others,  perhaps  even  by  himself. 

Grace  is  a  more  fascinating  quality  than  Beauty  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
its  being  more  lasting. 

[Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  found  the  same  thought  in  a  Greek 
epigram,  expressed  with  the  terseness  and  completeness  both  of  the 
people  and  the  kind  of  composition.  "  Beauty  without  Grace  charms, 
but  does  not  hold ;  it  is  like  a  bait  floating  without  a  hook."] 
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Jealousy  is  no  more  essentially  connected  with  Love,  than  Hatred 
with  Rivalry.  They  are  the  vices  of  similar  natures.  They  are  both 
modifications  of  selfishness,  that  noxious  element,  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  composition  of  all  that  is  weak  and  wicked  in  human 
nature. 

The  beautiful  emblems  with  which  the  ancients  represented  Death, 
seem  to  me  a  proof  of  their  reluctance  to  contemplate  the  idea  itself  in 
all  its  naked  and  shuddering  reality. 

Unwilling  to  think  soberly  and  steadily  of  the  sudden  snapping 
asunder  of  the  countless  ties  that  held  them  to  Life,  of  exchanging  the 
earth,  the  sky,  the  embraces  of  friends,  for  the  dreamless  sleep  of  the 
tomb,  they  called  in  Beauty  to  their  aid,  and  carved  a  butterfly  resting 
upon  a  skull,  or  a  beautiful  youth  sinking  to  sleep  with  a  reversed 
torch  dropping  from  his  hands.  The  love  of  beauty  was  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  and  their  mythology  the  result  of  the  two  principles. 
"  The  ancients,"  says  a  fine  writer,  "  feared  Death  ;  but  we,  thanks 
to  Christianity,  fear  only  dying." 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  images  in  the  whole  circle  of  English 
Poetry  is  to  be  found  in  Webster's  Dutchess  of  Malfy  : — 

"  For,  know  an  honest  statesman  to  a  prince, 
Is  like  a  cedar  planted  by  a  spring; 
The  spring  bathes  the  tree's  root,  the  grateful  tree 
Rewards  it  with  its  shadow." 

The  disease  called  Dyspepsia  is  very  common  among  us.  Is  there 
not  a  similar  affection  of  the  mind,  much  more  so?  How  many  men 
can  swallow  a  book  which  they  cannot  digest ! 

It  is  curious  how  little  Originality  there  is  in  the  world, — how 
many  of  our  best  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  the  writings  or  the 
conversation  of  another.  How  often  does  the  same  idea  beget  the 
most  various  trains  of  reflection  in  different  minds,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  intellectual  organization  ?  How  often  do  the  thoughts 
of  another  lie  like  seeds,  in  our  own  minds,  unconsciously  to  ourselves, 
exerting  a  principle  of  increase,  which  shall  give  us  rich  harvests  at 
some  future  day  ? 

And  it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  Minds  of  the  same  calibre  must  have 
certain  points  of  resemblance.  To  think  differently  from  all  the  great 
men  that  have  lived  before  us,  is  to  think  incorrectly.  Some  persons 
have  given  much  time  and  labor  to  the  business  of  tracing  the  foot- 
marks of  a  writer,  over  and  among  the  domains  of  other  proprietors — 
a  most  ill-natured  and  unsatisfactory  office.  Because  we  find  the 
same  thought  in  two  writers,  does  it  follow  that  the  one  has  stolen 
from  the  other  1  Millions  have  seen  the  sun  set  with  the  same  emo- 
tions and  reflections  ;  and  he  who  first  saw  it,  might  as  well  claim  the 
sunset  for  his,  as  to  assert  a  peculiar  and  sole  title  to  the  images  which 
it  awakened. 
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Among  ancient  customs,  and  one  which  is  not  yet  entirely  disused, 
is  that  of  consulting  books  to  which  superstition  has  attached  an 
oracular  character,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  issues  of  events,  or 
the  destinies  of  human  life  and  conduct.  The  earliest  records  of  this 
usage  are  found  in  the  histories  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  of 
some  of  the  ancient  Pagan  nations.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  works  of 
their  great  Homer  were  often  viewed  as  a  mystical  book  of  fate,  and 
many  a  passage,  which  the  eye  first  and  casually  lighted  upon,  was 
considered  prophetic.  The  same  thing  was  true  among  the  Romans, 
relative  to  their  Virgil,  whose  works,  from  the  time  when  they  were  first 
written,  till  the  close  of  the  Roman  domination,  and  long  after,  were 
constituted  a  book  of  divination.  Even  the  greatest  and  most  enlight- 
ened of  the  Romans  did  not  neglect  to  consult  "  the  Virgilian  Lots  ;" 
and  we  read  of  a  Severus,  whose  claims  to  the  imperial  purple  were, 
in  his  own  opinion,  entirely  established  by  his  casually  turning  to  the 
line, 

"  Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Komane,  memento  ;" 

and  of  a  Gordianus,  who,  having  secured  the  throne  under  fearful  cir- 
cumstances, was  so  terrified  by  the  line 

Ostendunt  terris  hunc  tantum  fata,  nee  ultra  esse  sinunt," 

which  chance  exposed  to  his  trembling  eye,  that  in  less  than  three 
months  after  his  elevation,  he  voluntarily  strangled  himself.  Another 
striking  proof  of  the  importance  attached  to  this  custom  among  the 
Romans,  appears  from  the  religious  care  with  which  the  Sybilline 
Books  were  preserved  and  consulted.  These  books  were,  as  will  be 
recollected,  three  in  number,  and  were  purchased  by  Tarquin  the 
Second,  from  one  of  the  Sybils,  who  scattered  her  leaves  of  prophecy 
from  a  solitary  cave  of  ancient  Italy.  The  king  instituted  a  college 
of  priests,  for  the  express  purpose  of  guarding  these  venerable  relics, 
and  ordained  that,  in  all  great  exigences,  they  should  be  consulted  by 
chance  openings,  as  affording  the  only  means  of  safety,  and  directions 
of  the  most  awful  and  binding  authority. 

During  the  middle  ages,  and  down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Homeric  and  Virgilian  Lots  continued  in  use.  In  the 
period  of  religious  subserviency  and  monkish  elevation,  a  few  lines 
translated  by  any,  whose  motives  were  to  keep  the  people  in  subjection, 
and  pronounced  with  pomp  and  solemnity  in  the  ears  of  submiting 
ignorance,  had  immense  effect.  But,  besides  divination  from  these 
sources,  it  has  drawn  with  much  greater  influence,  upon  the  moral 
condition  of  men,  from  the  Sacred  Oracles.  Among  the  primitive 
Christians  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  practice  was  very  com- 
mon and  of  great  authority.  It  was  countenanced  by  many  leaders  in 
religion,  as  it  was  by  Gregorius,  bishop  of  Nyssa,  a  man  of  much 
learning,  and  great  mystery. 

So  late  as  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  in  England,  consultation  of 

the  Virgilian  Lots,  was  in  extensive  repute.     Among  a  few  instances  to 

prove  its  influence  with   men  of  the  first  rank,   and   men  of  cultivated 

minds,   we  would    cite  the  cases  of  the   unfortunate   monarch    just 
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alluded  to,  of  Lord  Falkland,  a  distinguished  nobleman  during  his 
reign,  and  of  the  poet  Cowley,  all  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  life 
of  the  latter.  The  first  two,  met  with  passages  quite  accurately  de- 
scriptive of  their  circumstances  and  fate.  The  passage  found  by  the 
king,  is  translated,  as  follows : — 

"  Yet  let  a  race  untamed,  and  haughty  foes, 

His  peaceful  entrance  with  dire  arms  oppose  ; 

Oppressed  with  numbers  in  the  unequal  field, 

His  men  discouraged,  and  himself  expelled ;  . 

Let  him  for  succor  sue  from  place  to  place, 

Torn  from  his  subjects'  and  his  sons'  embrace. 

First  let  him  see  his  friends  in  battle  slain, 

And  their  untimely  fate  lament  in  vain ; 

And  when  at  length  the  cruel  war  shall  cease, 

On  hard  conditions  may  he  buy  his  peace  ; 

Nor  let  him  then  enjoy  supreme  command, 

But  fall  untimely  by  some  hostile  hand, 

And  lie  unburied  on  the  hostile  sand." 

The  passage  found  by  Lord  Falkland,  and  applicable  to  himself,  is 
the  following  : — 

"  O  Pallas,  thou  hast  failed  thy  plighted  word, 
To  fight  with  caution  ;  nor  to  tempt  the  sword; 
I  warned  thee,  but  in  vain,  for  well  I  knew, 
What  perils  youthful  ardor  would  pursue ; 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far, 
Young  as  thou  wert  to  dangers,  raw  to  war. 
O  cursed  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom, 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields,  and  fights  to  come  ! 
Hard  elements  of  inauspicious  war, 
Vain  vows  to  Heaven,  and  unavailing  care  !" 

That  Cowley  reposed  great  faith  in  the  Virgilian  Lots,  is  evident 
from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  written 
from  Paris,  where  he  went  with  the  Queen,  and  as  Secretary  to  Lord 
Jezmyn.  It  is  quoted  in  Dr.  Johnson's  life  of  Cowley,  who  remarks 
that  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  poet  gave  credit  to  the  answer  of  the 
oracle.  The  following  is  the  passage.  Speaking  of  the  Scotch 
Treaty,  Cowley  says,  "  The  Scotch  will  moderate  something  of  their 
demands  ;  the  mutual  necessity  of  an  accord  is  visible — the  King  is 
persuaded  of  it.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  (which  I  take  to  be  an 
argument  above  all  the  rest,)  Virgil  has  told  the  same  thing  to  that 
purpose." 

We  will  mention  one  other  prominent  instance  of  divination  from 
books.  When  Hafiz,  the  sweetest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Persian 
poets,  died,  in  1389,  a  fine  monument  was  erected  to  him  at  Shiraz, 
the  place  of  his  burial,  and  on  the  top  of  it  was  placed  a  volume  of 
his  poems.  Each  person  who  visited  his  tomb,  turned  over  the  pages 
of  the  mystic  Divan,  as  the  collection  is  called,  and  drew  from  them 
some  omen  of  his  own  good  or  evil  fortune.  This  practice,  it  is 
understood,  was  religiously  observed  by  the  natives  of  Persia,  until  an 
earthquake  in  1825  destroyed  the  monument.  Probably  it  has  been 
replaced,  and  the  custom  continued  to  the  present  day. 

But  among  enlightened  nations,  book  divination  is  now  no  longer 
a  serious  custom.  It  exists,  indeed,  quite  commonly  as  a  pastime, 
but  without  the  superstitious  fear  and  sober  recognition  of  authority, 
which  formerly  accompanied  it.  You  may  occasionally  see  a  group  of 
academic  striplings,  sportively  testing  their  several  fortunes  over  the 
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Georgics,  or  iEneid,  or  hear  the  halls  of  an  Alma  Mater  echoing  as 
the  student  of  Homer  makes  any  lucky  application  from  its  pages  to 
some  dullard  or  eccentric  companion.  Around  the  social  board,  the 
little  destinies  of  an  evening  are  often  determined  by  similar  consulta- 
tion of  the  same,  or  of  some  other  books,  which  the  party  have  con- 
stituted oracular,  while  ingenuity  labors  to  fulfil  the  prophetic  lines ; 
playing  children  are  found  opening  the  lots,  for  happy  indications,  and 
the  lover  and  the  loved,  in  cloistered  communings,  seek  for  words  of 
promise.  It  is  a  pretty  practice  enough,  and  we  have  no  objection 
that  it  should  carry  with  it  a  little  harmless  superstition.  I. 


CATTLE    SHOWS    AND    CONVENTIONS, 
AND    OTHER    MATTERS. 

No  man  can  tell  the  exact  influence  that  Cattle  Shows  have  had  on 
agriculture,  and,  especially,  in  improving  the  breed  of  domestic  animals  ; 
but  the  influence  has  been  great.  It  is  not  without  regret  that  the  public 
find  that  the  Fair  at  Brighton  seems  to  be  in  the  wane,  or  shorn  of  its 
beams.  There  are  less  displays,  than  formerly,  of  both  men  and  cattle. 
In  Worcester,  that  great  agricultural  county,  which  is  almost  a  state 
in  itself,  having  all  necessary  resources,  the  attendance  at  the 
exhibition  is  equal  to  its  importance,  and  seldom  has  the  "  Heart  of 
the  Commonwealth"  been  more  rejoiced  than  in  the  present  season. 
Such  a  show  of  animal  and  intellectual  power  can  seldom  be  seen  in 
far  greater  communities.  But  for  the  hospitality  of  the  citizens, 
visiters  would  have  had  to  lodge  with  the  birds  ;  for  the  town  was  in- 
undated with  strangers.  There  was  no  necessity  of  billeting  these 
out ;  for  the  doors  were  open,  and  strangers  invited  to  walk  in.  It 
seemed  to  be,  for  a  season,  like  the  renowned  hospitality  of  Kentucky, 
where  the  householder  permits  no  man  to  pass  without  refreshment, 
and  where  the  traveler,  who  refuses  to  enter  and  partake,  subjects  him- 
self to  the  suspicion  of  being  a  horse-thief  or  fugitive.  To  say  that 
the  taverns  were  crowded  gives  no  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
guests  were  packed.  Early  on  the  occasion  every  plank  was  appro- 
priated, and  happy  the  man  who  had  the  softest.  It  is  said  that  a 
traveler,  from  a  distant  part,  went  into  a  public  house,  and,  weary  and 
dusty,  sought  to  retire  to  his  rest.  "  But  we  cannot  accommodate  you," 
said  the  host.  "  O,  I  am  not  difficult"  said  the  wayfarer,"  and,  as  you 
are  crowded,  I  will  give  you,  for  lodging,  the  amount  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  bill."  "  But  our  beds  are  all  engaged — every  one  carries  double." 
"  I  will  sleep  on  that  sofa,  and  give  you  two  dollars."  "  But  the  Judge 
has  engaged  it,  and  the  sheriff"  sleeps  under  it."  "  Confound  it,"  said 
the  traveler,  "  what  shall  I  give  you  to  let  me  hang  up,  for  the  night, 
by  the  side  of  that  great  coat  ?" 

Conventions  and  Cattle  Shows  would  do  a  good  thing  if  they  effected 
nothing  more  than  the  report  of  Committees,  on  the  various  subjects 
referred  to  their  consideration.  Some  of  these  reports  have  been 
written  in  a  spirit  of  wit  and  humor,  which  might  excite  the  envy  of 
an  ambitious  essayist.  We  have  just  laid  our  eye  upon  one  of  these 
reports,  which  we  transfer  to  the  Magazine,  as  a  gem  that  will  not 
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lose  its  lustre  by  a  few  years  of  age.  It  is  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Swine,  made  at  the  Concord  Cattle  Show,  by  a  Committee,  of  which 
Josiah  Adams,  Esq.  of  Framingham  was  Chairman.  Having  assigned 
the  premiums,  that  worthy  body  directed  its  attention  to  the  best  econ- 
omy in  rendering  the  animal  under  consideration  fit  for  an  exhibition 
or  a  market.  The  too  common  way  of  dealing  out  to  it,  a  meagre 
supply  of  food,  like  that  furnished  by  the  contractors  of  a  poor-house, 
is  reprobated.  "  True  economy,"  says  this  document,  "  consists  in 
replenishing  the  trough,  at  regular  and  short  intervals.  With  such 
management,  the  hogs  will  eat  less,  and  fat  faster.  A  hog,  to  fat  well, 
should  have  nothing  to  prey  upon  his  mind.  It  is  with  him,  as  with 
us — the  mere  apprehension  of  poverty  often  makes  us  poor.  Feed  him 
well,  so  that  he  may  not  be  obliged  to  squeal  for  a  living.  He  is,  in 
truth,  a  professional  character.  His  office  is  to  grow  fat.  Let  him 
not  be  disturbed  with  other  cares.  So  shall  his  leisure  hours,  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted  in  idle  squealing,  be  devoted  to  those  sound 
and  refreshing  slumbers,  whose  end  is  fatness. 

"  Your  Committee  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  spot,  which  they  now  tread,  is  no  other  than  the  scene, 
where  a  celebrated  individual  of  this  interesting  class  of  animals,  came 
to  a  most  melancholy  and  untimely  end  ;  and  they  ask  leave  to  relate, 
generally,  the  facts  connected  with  that  tragical  event.  It  was  on  a  fine 
morning,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  that  the  sun  arose  in 
smiling  splendor  and  cast  his  cheering  beams  on  the  time-worn  dwelling 
of  the  unsuspecting  victim.  His  two-legged  tyrant  was  yet  enjoying  his 
morning  slumbers,  when  his  black  man  Cato,  proceeded  to  execute  the 
orders  of  the  preceding  evening,  by  removing  the  tenant  to  what  they 
pleased  to  style  "  the  new  hog  house."  Without  much  explanation, 
a  rope  was  made  fast  to  the  nose  of  the  defendant,  who,  not  under- 
standing exactly  what  Cato  would  be  at,  and  doubting,  moreover,  his 
authority  in  the  premises,  made  his  appeal  to  the  right  of  the  strongest ; 
insomuch  that  the  knight  of  the  rope  was  obliged  to  take  respite,  by 
making  the  other  end  fast  to  a  tree.  It  happened  that  a  wood  merchant, 
from  another  town,  had  already  arrived  with  his  load,  and  had  left  his 
team,  in  search  of  a  purchaser.  The  thought  struck  Cato,  that  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  just  trying  the  strength  of  his  horse;  and  so 
loosing  him  from  the  oxen,  he  made  him  fast  to  the  rope. 

"  Your  Committee  had  well  nigh  forgot  to  mention,  that  the  hero  of 
the  tragedy  had,  all  along,  raised  his  voice,  in  decided  accents,  against 
these  proceedings — fearing,  no  doubt,  that  some  lawyer  might  trap  him 
on  the  ground  of  assent ;  and  when  he  perceived  that  Cato  intended  to 
take  advantage  of  horse-power,  his  indignation  was  roused  to  a  most 
becoming  height,  and  he  resisted  with  an  obstinacy  little  less  than 
human.  Your  Committee  request  to  say,  that  it  was  all  in  vain !  The 
horse,  not  understanding  the  precise  nature  of  his  loading,  and  not 
much  fancying  the  looks  of  the  driver,  set  off  for  home  at  full  speed, 
with  the  hog  at  his  heels.  Cato  stood  aghast !  and  taking  the  subject 
into  sudden  consideration,  cleared  out,  leaving  appearances  to  explain 
themselves.  Meanwhile  the  master  had  been  awakened  by  the  remon- 
strances of  his  hog,  and  the  owner  of  the  horse  returned  just  in  season 
to  take  a  farewell  glimpse.  Each  viewed  the  other  as  the  undoubted 
author  of  the  mischief,  and  a  battle  of  words  ensued,  which  every  one 
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will  conceive,  according  to  the  powers  of  his  imagination.  They  were 
only  restrained  from  blows,  by  the  necessity  of  looking  after  their  de- 
parted favorites.  Suffice  it  to  add,  that  the  horse  was  found  safe  at 
home,  with  no  other  injury,  than  being  a  little  overstrained  in  his  won- 
dering department ;  insomuch,  that,  to  his  last  day,  he  could  never 
form  any  satisfactory  opinion  of  the  kind  of  business  they  carry  on  at 
Concord.  But  alas  !  for  the  squeal !  The  hog  continued  to  resist 
manfully  to  the  last ;  being  left  by  the  way  side,  a  mangled  and 
breathless  corse  ;  a  victim  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  ;  and  a  glorious  ex- 
ample of  resistance  to  arbitrary  power  !  And  here  was  spilt  the  first 
blood  that  was  shed  in  that  memorable  war !" 

From  this  event  the  Committee  deduce  certain  practical  lessons  for 
which  we  have  no  space,  being  desirous  of  offering  a  letter,  included 
in  this  same  report,  "  written  by  a  sensible  individual  of  a  drove." 

To  the  Hog  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  County  of  Middlesex  ; 

Gentlemen — While  my  fellow-travelers  are  taking  their  repose,  and  our  drover 
his  dram,  I  seize  the  occasion  to  address  you  in  behalf  of  my  species,  with  a  hope 
that  you  will  abate  something  of  your  prejudices  against  us,  and  be  made  more 
sensible  of  our  merits  and  our  wrongs ;  and  I  am  not  without  some  hope  of  excit- 
ing a  /e?/o?o-feeling  in  the  members  of  your  Society,  and  most  especially  in  your- 
selves. We  natter  ourselves,  moreover,  that  in  the  report,  which  you  will  soon 
be  called  upon  to  make,  you  will  be  induced  to  exercise,  toward  us,  that  charity 
which  you  profess  so  loudly  for  each  other ;  and  that  you  will  do  to  us,  as  you 
would  wish  us  to  do,  if  called  on  to  report  our  opinion  of  you.  We  all  have  our 
failings,  you  know  ;  and  if  we  find  ours  in  the  Concord  Gazette,  you  may  look 
for  yours  in  the  Charlestown  Aurora. 

We  think  we  have  some  reason  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  your  ancestors 
toward  ours.  The  practice  of  yoking  and  ringing,  introduced  so  long  ago  as  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  continued  in  force  in  your  statute  book  to  the 
present  time,  savors  to  us  strongly  of  what  you  call  a  hoggish  age.  "We  complain 
especially ,  that,  while  your  constitutional  writ  of  habeas  corpus  secures,  to  you, 
your  personal  liberty,  ours  is  made  to  depend  on  the  contradictory  decisions  of  what 
you  are  pleased  to  call  your  primary  assemblies,  in  which  we  are  generally  repre- 
sented by  a  small  minority.  By  your  statute  of  1788,  Chapter  56,  it  is  enacted, 
among  other  strange  things,  that  "  any  town  may  give  liberty  for  swine  to  go  at 
large,  from  the  15th  day  of  April,  to  the  1st  day  of  November,  provided  they  be 
sufficiently  yoked,  and  constantly  ringed  in  the  nose."  And  that  it  may  be  known 
what  a  sufficient  yoking  doth  mean, — "  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  a  yoke,  which 
is  the  full  depth  of  the  Swine's  neck,  above  the  neck,  and  half  so  much  below 
the  neck;  and  the  soal,  or  bottom  of  the  yoke,  full  three  times  as  long  as  the 
breadth  or  thickness  of  the  Swine's  neck,  on  which  it  is  placed,  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  a  sufficient  yoking,  within  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act." 

It  is  true,  that  these  legal  enactments  have,  in  some  degree,  become  inopera- 
tive ;  but,  whether  this  refinement  in  the  manners  of  the  age  is  to  be  attributed 
principally  to  your  species,  or  ours,  it  would  not  be  modesty  in  us  to  say. 

We  know  it  would  be  vain  to  reason  against  your  practice  of  ending  our  exist- 
ence in  the  morning  of  life  ;  inasmuch  as  your  interest  is  your  motive.  We  are 
aware  that  you  consider  us  as  created  for  your  use,  and  we  submit  in  silence ; 
saving  always,  to  us  and  our  successors,  our  ancient  right  of  squealing  ad  libitum, 
whenever  you  lay  a  finger  upon  us.  We  only  ask  that,  during  our  short  sojourn- 
ment among  you,  you  will  treat  us  with  greater  respect,  and  endeavor  to  make 
our  situation  more  comfortable.  We  do  not  like,  for  instance,  to  hear  you  speak 
of  the  "  Swinish  Multitude."  We  consider  it  an  invidious  comparison.  We 
have  also  been  greatly  astonished  in  our  minds,  and  shocked  in  our  feelings, 
when  we  have  overheard  you  accuse  each  other  of  "  getting  as  drunk  as  a  beast." 
For  we  are  not  so  ignorant  of  men  and  things,  as  not  to  know  that  man  is  the 
only  animal  that  gets  drunk  at  all.  And  we  think  especially  that  you  should 
cease  such  language,  when  you  call  to  mind,  how  kindly  we  tucked  up  one  of 
your  frail  brethren,  when  he  lately  sought  repose  in  our  bed  of  straw. 

We  would  not  boast  of  our  merits  ;  but  we  hope  to  be  excused  for  mentioning 
some  of  the  benefits  which  we  confer  on  your  race.     And,  first  of  all,  have  we 
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not  given  name  and  character  to  a  society  in  your  first  literary  institution  ?  Who 
does  not  know  that  the  "Pig  Club,"  in  Harvard  University,  has  grown  immensely 
wise  and  fat,  by  the  immolation  of  our  infant  offspring?  And  again,  does  not 
your  favorite  dish  of  the  bean-pot  owe  the  richness  of  its  flavor,  to  the  once  de- 
spised tenant  of  the  hog-pen  ?  And  do  we  not  often  gratify  your  pride,  aye  and 
fill  your  empty  purses,  too,  by  appearing  at  your  Cattle  Shows  ?  And  are  we  not 
tolerably  good  company,  on  your  way  thither  and  back  ?  What  supports  and 
sustains  your  militia  officers,  in  their  loftiest  elevation,  and  in  their  proudest 
moments  ?  Does  not  even  your  Major-General  rest  entirely  on  our  skins,  when 
performing  his  most  glorious  achievements,  at  a  muster  ? 

Then  again  you  complain  of  our  want  of  neatness  !  and  who,  pray,  furnishes 
you  with  the  means  of  being  otherwise  ?  If  we  were  disposed  to  paint  our  habi- 
tations, inside  and  out,  as  you  do;  or  even  to  white-wash  them,  as  you  do  your 
out-houses ;  can  you,  of  your  own  substance,  furnish  us  with  brushes,  or  any- 
thing else,  for  the  purpose  ?  If  we  were  supplied,  as  you  are,  who  can  say 
whether  your  parlor  floor,  or  ours,  would  exceed  in  neatness  ?  Without  any  aid 
from  your  flesh-brush,  do  we  not  contrive  to  keep  our  pores  as  open,  and  our  skins 
as  cholera-proof  as  your  own  ?  With  all  the  aids  you  might  have  from  the 
clothes-brush,  are  you  quite  sure  that  your  outer  man,  will,  in  all  cases,  compare 
with  ours  ?  Though  we  furnish  you  with  the  means  of  preserving  your  teeth,  are 
they,  after  all,  so  well  preserved  as  our  own  ?  Does  the  dandy  at  his  glass 
remember,  that  he  is  indebted  to  our  race,  for  the  ease,  with  which  he  brushes 
his  hair  into  those  bewitching  forms,  so  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  so  taking  with 
his  fair  one  ?  You  think  you  are  indebted  to  the  boot-black  for  making  your  boots 
shine  like  his  own  skin  ;  but  you  forget  that,  without  the  material,  which  we 
furnish,  there  would  be  little  difference,  between  the  boot,  which  treads  the  hog- 
yard,  and  that  which  trips  the  parlor  carpet. 

But  I  must  close.  I  have  neither  patience  nor  time,  to  mention  the  aid  we 
furnish  your  shoe-makers,  and  your  extensive  manufactories,  or  the  thousand 
other  ways  in  which  we  render  you  service.  I  must  only  add,  that  we  esteem  it 
most  unkind  and  unfeeling  in  your  race,  that  you  should  shave  our  murdered  and 
helpless  remains,  without  lather,  while  in  the  very  act  of  taking  from  our  backs, 
the  article,  which  helps  to  smooth  the  passage  of  the  razor,  over  your  hardened 
and  ungrateful  faces. 

But  I  will  hope  for  better  times ;  of  which  I  seem  to  discover  some  faint  dawn- 
ings.  And  I  will  not  conceal  my  satisfaction,  in  seeing  such  men  appointed  on 
the  Hog  Committee,  and  in  being  credibly  informed  that  you  are  not  insensible 
of  the  honor. 

Most  respectfully, 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

PoRctrs. 


SONNET. 

[From  the  Spanish  of  Francisco  de  Medrano.] 
THE    TWO    HARVESTS. 

Estas  ayer,  Sorino,  rubias  mieses, 

Breves  manojos  hoy  de  espigas  canas ;  &c. 

But  yesterday  these  few  and  hoary  sheaves 
Waved  in  the  golden  harvest ; — from  the  plain 
I  saw  the  blade  shoot  upward,  and  the  grain 

Put  forth  the  unripe  ear  and  tender  leaves. 
Then  the  glad  upland  smiled  upon  the  view, 

And  to  the  air  the  broad  green  leaves  unrolled, — 

A  peerless  emerald  in  each  silken  fold, 
And  on  each  palm  a  pearl  of  morning  dew. 
And  thus  sprang  up  and  ripened  in  brief  space 

All  that  beneath  the  reaper's  sickle  died, — 

All  that  smiled  beauteous  in  the  summer- tide. 
And  what  are  we  ? — a  copy  of  that  race  ! 

The  later  harvest  of  a  longer  year  ! 

And,  O  !  how  many  fall  before  the  ripened  ear  ! 
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POLITICS  AND  STATISTICS. 


UNITED  STATES. 
The  following  article  is  placed  on 
record  in  this  department  of  the  Maga- 
zine, as  embodying  the  views  of  the 
party  opposed  to  the  National  Adminis- 
tration, and  wishing  for  a  change  of 
men  as  well  as  measures. 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  late  session 
of  Congress,  it  was  intended  to  address 
the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  on  the  prospect 
of  a  salutary  change  in  the  public  coun- 
cils. Various  considerations,  operating 
at  a  time,  led  to  a  postponement  of  the 
execution  of  that  design.  Among  those 
considerations,  one  important  one  was, 
that  popular  elections  were  already  at 
hand  in  several  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
the  manifestation  of  opinion,  which  they 
would  naturally  exhibit,  might  become, 
it  was  thought,  a  material  ingredient  in 
any  opinion  to  be  formed  respecting 
future  political  events.  Those  elections 
have  now  taken  place  ;  their  results  are 
known,  and  we  are  most  happy  in  being 
able  to  say,  that  they  are  omens  decid- 
edly auspicious.  It  is  deemed  proper, 
therefore,  at  this  time,  to  resume  the 
original  purpose,  and,  through  this 
channel  of  communication,  to  address  a 
few  words  to  the  friends  of  the  Country, 
and  its  Constitution.  No  attempt  will 
here  be  made  to  argue,  at  length,  the 
necessity  of  a  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  or  to  discuss, 
in  detail,  the  various  questions  which 
are  before  the  country.  The  actual 
result  of  the  measures  of  Gen.  Jackson's 
administration  for  three  years,  as  that 
result  is  shown  in  the  existing  state  of 
public  affairs,  is  the  best  commentary 
on  these  measures  ;  although  even  that 
result,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  so  bad  as  what 
it  presages  for  the  future.  There  is  no 
reflecting  man  that  can  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  change  that  has  taken   place 


within  these  three  years.  When  Mr. 
Adams  went  out  of  office,  the  Union  of 
the  states  was  not  supposed  to  be  in 
immediate  danger  from  any  quarter. 
No  state  had  then  threatened  open  and 
direct  separation ;  no  state  had  set  at 
nought  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  laws  of  Congress ;  no 
power  had  been  claimed,  by  any  Presi- 
dent, of  refusing  at  pleasure,  to  execute 
the  laws,  or  of  arresting  at  will  their 
operation  ;  no  proscription  or  persecu- 
tion, for  opinion's  sake,  had  yet  spread 
over  the  land ;  offices  of  government 
were  yet  regarded  as  public  trusts,  not 
as  mere  party  rewards  ;  no  public  avow- 
al had  been  made,  by  men  in  power, 
that  the  attainment  and  possession  of 
that  power  was  their  professed  leading 
object ;  that  public  men  owed  duties, 
not  so  much  to  their  country  as  to  their 
party ;  that  public  elections  were  but 
contests,  excited  and  stimulated  solely 
by  private  interest ;  and  that,  in  these 
contests,  "  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  be- 
longed to  the  victors."  It  had  not,  at 
that  time,  become  a  habit  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive, to  refuse  assent  to  important 
acts  of  Congress,  often  without  giving 
the  slightest  reason ;  and,  certainly, 
when  the  power  of  the  negative  had 
been  exercised,  and  reasons  had  been 
given  for  it,  those  reasons  had  always 
been  such  as  grave  and  sober-minded 
statesmen  might  advance.  No  push  for 
power  had  been  made,  by  any  President, 
such  as  to  threaten  annihilation  to  all 
the  other  branches  of  government;  and 
it  is  not  unfit  for  this  occasion  to  add, 
that  Executive  power  had,  then,  never 
in  America  obtruded  itself  upon  social 
or  private  life.  The  United  States  still 
wore  their  accustomed  aspect ;  they 
looked  like  what  they  had  always  been — 
the  country  which  we  have  all  been 
taught  to  love — a  country  of  real  liberty, 
having  a  government  of  laws,  with  none 
so  low  as  to  be  beneath  their  protection, 
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and  none  so  high  as  to  be  above  their 
control.  There  was  no  usurpation  ex- 
ercised, or  threatened ;  no  despotic  pow- 
er claimed.  What  Congress  enacted, 
and  the  tribunals  adjudged,  the  Execu- 
tive arm  was  ready,  not  to  arrest,  but  to 
execute. 

Who  can  deny  that,  in  all  the  forego- 
ing particulars,  a  fearful  change  has 
taken  place  ?  Who  can  compare  our 
condition  in  1829,  with  our  condition  at 
present,  and  honestly  say,  that  our 
government  has  not  essentially  altered 
its  character  ? 

It  is  notorious,  that  resistance  to  the 
laws  of  Congress,  a  thing  equivalent  to 
immediate  separation,  is  now  distinctly 
threatened,  by  one  of  the  states  of  the 
Union ;  and  that,  by  another,  a  law  has 
been  passed,  directly  repugnant  to  an 
act  of  Congress,  and  free  citizens  -im- 
mured in  a  dungeon  under  that  law, 
where  they  still  remain,  although  the 
Supreme  Court  has  solemnly  decided 
that  such  law  violates  both  the  act  of 
Congress  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  therefore  void ! 
It  is  equally  true,  that  not  the  slightest 
disapprobation  of  these  proceedings  has 
been  manifested  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  never  invited 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  these  occur- 
rences— he  has  not  called  on  the  country 
to  frown  on  this  project  for  separation, 
and  this  contempt  for  the  Constitution 
and  Laws.  On  the  contrary,  their  au- 
thors are  among  those  who  elected  him 
to  office  ;  they  are  still  of  his  party,  and, 
most  of  them,  his  personal  and  political 
friends.  In  the  case  of  Georgia,  it  is 
well  known,  that  nothing  has  been  done 
by  her,  but  with  the  President's  appro- 
bation. He  has  openly  refused  to  exe- 
cute the  intercourse  act  of  1804,  and 
has  not  opened  his  mouth,  nor  raised 
his  finger,  to  release  the  Missionaries 
from  their  inhuman  and  outrageous 
imprisonment.  With  Georgia,  he  holds 
that  all  our  Indian  treaties,  near  forty 
in  number,  and  some  of  them  as  old  as 
the  government,  are  no  treaties  at  all ; 
with  Georgia,  he  holds  that  the  law 
passed  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  time,  and,  at 
this  moment,  an  existing,  plain,  and  pos- 
itive statute,  ought  n ot  to  be  executed; 
and  with  Georgia,  he  maintains  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  instead 
of  being  executed,  should  be  contemned 
and  despised. 

With  respect  to  the  South-Carolina 
doctrine  of  nullification,  the  President's 
opinions,  probably  from  his  dislike 
towards  certain  individuals,  are  not  so 
openly  in  accordance  with  the  opposers 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 


as  in  the  case  of  Georgia  ;  but  he  does 
nothing  at  all  to  discountenance  that 
doctrine,  or  to  maintain  the  Union 
against  its  influence.  He  dislikes  Mr. 
Calhoun,  the  chief  of  nullifiers,  but  he 
either  dares  not,  or  does  not  choose,  to 
break  with  the  teachers  of  that  faith, 
generally.  On  the  contrary,  many  poli- 
ticians of  that  school  are  prominent 
leaders  of  public  measures,  under  his 
administration.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  an  able 
and  active  champion  of  the  South-Caro- 
lina doctrine.  Yet  in  his  hands  is 
placed  the  official  lead,  in  that  body, 
in  all  matters  of  finance  and  reve- 
nue ;  and  he  holds  that  station  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Speaker,  a  well- 
known  and  devoted  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent, both  personal  and  political.  An- 
other gentleman,  of  the  same  senti- 
ments, is  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  same  House  ;  so  that, 
if  open  resistance  should  break  out, 
and  it  should  become  necessary  to 
maintain  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and 
support  the  Constitution  by  force,  as 
well  as  by  argument,  we  see  in  what 
hands  icould  be  the  lead  in  providing  the 
ways  and  means ;  and  to  ichat  hands, 
also,  would  be  entrusted  the  especial  duty 
of  guarding  the  Constitution  and  the 
laxes  against  violation.  It  is  true,  these 
gentlemen,  and  others  of  their  particu- 
lar party,  feel  sufficiently  slight  respect 
for  the  President.  He  very  well  knows 
this.  But  still  they  hold  these  impor- 
tant places,  with  his  presumed  concur- 
rence ;  and  it  is  of  little  importance  to 
the  country,  whether  all  this  be  the  re- 
sult of  fear,  or  of  party  arrangement,  or 
of  a  secret  liking  of  the  doctrines  of 
nullification.  The  undeniable  truth  is, 
that  these  doctrines  find  no  check,  no 
rebuke.no  decent  discountenance  even, 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  how  should  they  ?  How  should 
any  project  of  disorganization,  or  disso- 
lution of  government,  meet  a  reprimand 
from  him,  who,  himself,  claims  a  right 
of  dispensing  with  the  obligations  of 
statutes,  and  setting  at  nought  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Constitutional  tribunals  ? 
The  union  of  the  states  is  in  serious 
danger.  The  present  Administration  is 
not  true  to  that  union.  It  loves,  or  it 
fears,  its  enemies.  It  tampers  with  the 
spirit  of  disorganization,  if  it  do  not 
rather,  itself,  approve  and  cherish  it. 
At  the  very  moment  when  the  most 
essential  powers  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  Government,  are 
surrendered,  cried  down,  and  scouted, 
even  by  the  President,  and  his  party, 
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his  own  pretensions  to  power  are  most 
extravagant  and  incredible.  They  are 
such  as  are  absolutely  incompatible  with 
all  constitutional  liberty,  or  constitu- 
tional restraint. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  these  senti- 
ments respecting  the  President  and  his 
Administration  are  stated  strongly. 
They  are  so.  It  is  intended  they  should 
be.  They  are  sincerely  and  religiously 
believed  by  those  who  express  them, 
and  who  think  they  have  no  higher  duty 
to  perform,  than  to  lay  them  fully  and 
sincerely  before  the  People.  The  Pres- 
ident has  negatived  the  Bank  Bill. 
This  will  occasion  severe  distress  to 
some  parts  of  the  country,  and  produce, 
every  where,  derangement  and  embar- 
rassment. Yet  the  act  of  refusal  is 
infinitely  less  reprehensible,  and  less 
alarming,  than  the  grounds  on  which  he 
undertakes  to  justify  it.  He  has  refused 
assent  to  certain  acts  of  Congress  ;  yet 
he  has  approved  other  acts,  precisely 
the  same  in  principle ;  and  he  claims 
the  prerogative  of  executing  as  much  as 
he  chooses  of  the  one  or  the  other,  and 
of  refusing  to  execute  the  rest.  From 
the  first,  he  has  treated  the  Union  rather 
as  a  province,  subjugated  by  his  power, 
than  as  a  free  country,  calling  him  to 
its  head.  He  has  dispossessed  all  whom 
he  thought  his  opponents,  of  all  offices 
in  his  power,  and  has  filled  them  with 
his  own  partizans.  He  acts  on  the 
principle  avowed  for  him,  that  a  public 
office  is  hut  a  spoil  belonging  to  the 
victor. 

He  tolerates  no  difference  of  opinion, 
and  knows  no  other  standard  of  merit, 
than  devotion  to  himself.  He  is  not 
only  known  to  have  spoken  of  members 
of  Congress  whom  he  dislikes,  in  the 
harshest  terms,  but  he  is  believed,  not 
without  reason,  to  have  approved  of 
assaults  on  their  persons.  Every  man 
is  his  enemy  who  will  not  consent  to 
wear  his  livery  ;  and  the  official  press, 
near  his  person,  established  by  his  efforts, 
and  maintained  by  his  patronage,  per- 
forms no  other  daily  duty  than  to  stig- 
matize, with  every  opprobrious  epithet, 
all  the  public  men  in  the  country  who 
have  the  independence  to  think  and  act 
for  themselves.  Intimidation  and  slan- 
der, from  a  profligate  and  pensioned 
press,  are  evidently  among  the  means 
relied  on  to  overawe  and  repress  the 
expression  of  public  sentiment. 

It  must  be  confessed,  it  is  greatly 
humiliating  to  feel  obliged  to  ascribe  this 
character  to  the  Head  of  Government, 
and  to  the  measures  and  the  tendency 
of  his  Administration.  If  any  thing 
could    have    prevailed    over    regard    to 
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truth  and  the  convictions  of  duty,  the 
picture  had  not  here  been  drawn. 

But  the  important  question  is,  Can 
any  thing  be  done  ?  Is  there  any  hope, 
or  is  the  Constitution  inevitably  destined 
to  early  destruction  .J  Does  party  attach- 
ment fetter  the  minds  of  men  so  much 
beyond  the  power  of  brass  and  of  iron 
to  bind  their  limbs  ;  does  party  blind- 
ness so  shut  their  eyes  to  the  dangers 
which  beset  the  Government  of  their 
country,  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  duty 
to  make  an  effort  for  the  public  safety, 
by  appealing  to  the  people  ?  Certainly 
not ;  certainly  not.  In  the  first  place, 
all  good  men  will  do  their  duty,  with  or 
without  encouragement.  A  real  patriot 
needs  no  omen,  in  his  country's  cause. 
That  cause  itself  is  his  best  omen,  and 
his  surest  pledge.  If  we  are  convinced 
that  the  Constitution  will  not  long  sur- 
vive,— what  then  ?  Do  we  wish  to  sur- 
vive it,  carrying  with  us  the  conscious- 
ness that  we  have  not  done  our  utmost 
to  prevent  the  catastrophe  ?  If  the  free 
institutions  of  America,  the  glory  of 
our  age,  and  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
are  to  perish  in  our  day,  do  we  wish  to 
prolong  our  own  existence,  after  it  shall 
have  become  ignominious,  and  after 
men  shall  point  at  us,  as  those  who, 
possessing  one  of  the  brightest  and 
dearest  of  Heaven's  blessings,  have  lost 
it,  through  unfaithfulness,  indifference, 
or  ignorance  of  its  value  ?  Heaven 
forbid  that  any  of  us  should  crave  life 
on  such  conditions  !  Let  our  trust  be 
in  the  favor  of  Providence,  in  the  good- 
ness of  our  cause,  in  the  good  sense 
and  excited  alarm  of  the  people ;  and 
let  every  man's  resolution  be,  that 
whatever  others  may  do,  or  forbear  to 
do,  /iewill  discharge  a  good  conscience, 
and  be  guiltless  of  his  country's  degra- 
dation. 

In  the  next  place,  we  say,  and  it  is 
one  main  purpose  of  this  paper  to  ex- 
press that  opinion,  that  there  is  substan- 
tial ground  to  hope  for  success.  We 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  by 
union  and  zeal,  a  salutary  change  in 
the  Government  may  be  brought  about. 
The  truth  is,  if  all  who  wish  a  change 
believed  that  a  change  could  be  effected, 
the  work  would  be  already  done. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  a  great, 
a  very  great,  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  desire,  in  their 
hearts,  to  see  a  new  President  in  the 
chair.  This  feeling,  some  are  ashamed, 
and  others  afraid,  to  avow.  But  if  all 
would  speak  out,  and  say  what  they 
think,  and  what  they  feel,  Gen.  Jack 
son  would  unquestionably  find  himself 
in  a  minority.     And  some  are  speaking 
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and  acting  too.  The  spirit  of  the  nation 
begins  to  disenthrall  itself.  It  begins 
to  feel  its  natural  buoyancy,  and  to  rise 
above  the  influence  of  party,  and  preju- 
dice, and  proscription,  and  tyranny. 
The  recent  elections  in  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and 
Maine,  connected  with  the  prevalent 
tone  of  sentiment  in  New-York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Ohio,  hold  out  the  most 
encouraging  prospects.  The  whole  ob- 
stacle to  a  glorious  triumph  lies  in  two 
things.  First,  in  persuading  men  to  act 
according  to  their  own  convictions,  and 
to  support  those  candidates  for  office, 
whose  measures  and  principles  they 
approve  ;  instead  of  following  the  im- 
pulses of  a  false  pride,  and  supporting 
him  who  has  been  once  a  favorite, 
although  they  now  disapprove  all  his 
measures,  and  cannot  deny  his  unfit- 
ness and  unworthiness  ;  and,  secondly, 
in  persuading  those  who  are  willing  to 
oppose,  openly  and  manfully,  to  oppose, 
unitedly,  also.  These  two  causes  are 
all  that  can  possibly  prevent  a  success- 
ful issue  to  the  present  contest.  They 
may  be,  they  can  be,  overcome;  they 
ought  to  be  overcome.  It  is  true,  the 
preachings  of  false  pride,  and  the 
preaching  of  party  always  coalesce  to 
make  even  honest  error  perpetual.  It 
is  true,  also,  that  it  is  often  hard  to  pre- 
vail with  men  to  co-operate  heartily,  for 
a  great  object,  about  which  they  agree, 
and  to  give  that  object  preference  and 
pre-eminence  over  a  smaller  one,  about 
which  they  differ.  But  these  difficul- 
ties are  not  insuperable.  We  must  not 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  discouraged  by 
instances  of  waywardness  and  apparent 
perversity  in  men's  opinions.  Such 
things  must  be  expected,  and  their  con- 
sequences averted,  by  those  who  would 
achieve  great  objects.  The  great  cen- 
tral states  hold  this  election  in  their  men 
hands.  In  each  of  those  states,  a  vast 
majority  is  sound  upon  principle,  and 
would  act  accordingly,  were  it  not  for 
party  trammels,  and  for  the  remains  of 
a  strong  personal  attachment.  Let  us 
address  ourselves  earnestly  and  affec- 
tionately to  these  men  of  good  princi- 
ples, but  of  excited  prejudices.  Let  us 
reason  with  them,  as  with  brethren  of 
the  same  great  family  of  friends  of  the 
Constitution.  Let  us  beseech  them,  by 
all  that  is  dear  to  us  and  to  them,  by 
the  glorious  recollections  of  the  past, 
by  the  high  enjoyments  of  the  present, 
by  the  splendid  prospects  of  the  future, 
to  surrender  prejudice  to  principle,  to 
give  up  party  for  country,  and,  at  what- 
ever sacrifice  of  personal  preference,  to 
unite  with  us  in  saving  the  Constitution. 


To  those,  again,  who  think  alike,  and 
feel  alike,  in  respect  to  the  present 
Administration,  and  avow  their  equal 
desire  for  a  change,  let  us  address  our 
supplications,  that,  as  patriots,  they  will 
yield  the  less  to  the  greater  object ; 
that  they  will  save  the  country,  before 
they  contend  for  or  against  things 
which  all  candid  men  must  admit,  how- 
ever important  they  may  be  in  them- 
selves, to  be  yet  secondary  to  the  great 
cause  of  the  Constitution.  Miserable, 
miserable  indeed,  will  be  our  condition, 
if,  when  the  fragments  of  that  Constitu- 
tion shall  be  falling  around  us,  and  upon 
us,  we  shall  be  found  wasting  our  zeal 
and  our  strength,  not  in  a  glorious 
death-struggle  for  its  support,  but  in  a 
contest  between  ourselves  for  subordi- 
nate minor  objects  !  May  Heaven  de- 
fend us  against  a  result,  at  once  so 
calamitous,  and  so  disgraceful  ! 

It  is  time  to  bring  these  remarks  to  a 
close.  We  conclude  them  by  repeating 
our  conviction,  that  exemplary  effort  trill 
save  the  Government ;  and  that  without 
such  effort,  the  Constitution  and,  the 
Government  of  the  country  will  shortly 
come  to  an  end.  We  do  not  think  the  re- 
election of  Gen.  Jackson  compatible  with 
the  continuance  of  the  Government  in  its 
present  form.  This  is  our  opinion, 
soberly  formed,  and'now  expressed  with 
a  religious  adherence  to  truth  and  sin- 
cerity. 

At  the  moment  of  concluding  these 
remarks,  cheering  tidings  salute  us. 
We  hear  of  the  partial  success  of  the 
Constitutional  cause  in  the  two  greatest 
states  in  the  Union.  We  hear  that  the 
People  have  espoused  their  own  cause, 
and  have  made  it  successful ;  that  they 
have  triumphed  over  party,  and  patron- 
age, and  proscription,  and  have  spoiled 
the  spoiler  at  his  own  head-quarters. 
It  is  not  a  time,  then,  to  trifle  with  our 
duties,  or  content  ourselves  with  mere 
good  wishes.  Let  us  do  ;  and  let  our 
watch- word  be  that,  under  which  we 
hope  to  prosper,  and  under  which,  also, 
we  are  willing  to  suffer,  if  Heaven  so 
order  it — "  Liberty  and  Union,  now 

AND    FOREVER,  ONE  AND  INSEPARABLE." 

SOUTH-CAROLINA. 
Nullification.  Gov.  Hamilton  recent- 
ly wrote  a  letter  to  Vice-President  Cal- 
houn, requesting  him  "  to  fill  out  his 
argument  of  last  year,  by  going  some- 
what more  into  detail,  both  as  to  the 
principles  and  consequences  of  Nullifi- 
cation." Mr.  Calhoun  has  complied 
with  this  requisition,  and  his  reply  oc- 
cupies nearly  two  pages  of  the  Charles- 
ton  Evening  Post.     The  summing  up 
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of  the  whole  matter  we    give   in   the 
words  of  the  writer. 

"  To  sum  up  in  few  words,  in  conclu- 
sion, what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  entire 
philosophy  of  Government,  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  this  communication, 

"  Two  powers  are  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence and  preservation  of  free  states  ; 
a  power  on  the  part  of  the  ruled  to  pre- 
vent rulers  from  abusing  their  authority, 
by  compelling  them  to  be  faithful  to 
their  constituents,  and  which  is  effected 
through  the  right  of  suffrage ;  and  a 
power  to  compel  the  parts  of  society  to 
be  just  to  one  another,  and  compelling 
them  to  consult  the  interest  of  each 
other,  which  can  only  be  effected,  what- 
ever may  be  the  desire  for  the  purpose, 
by  requiring  the  concurring  assent  of 
all  the  great  and  distinct  interests  of  the 
community  to  the  measures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  result  is  the  sum  total 
of  all  the  contrivances  adopted  by  free 
states  to  preserve  their  liberty,  by  pre- 
venting the  conflicts  between  the  seve- 
ral masses,  or  parts  of  the  community. 
Both'powers  are  indispensable.  The  one 
as  much  so  as  the  other.  The  rulers  are 
not  more  disposed  to  encroach  on  the 
ruled,  than  the  different  interests  of  the 
community  on  one  another  ;  nor  would 
they  more  certainly  convert  their  power 
from  the  just  and  legitimate  objects,  for 
which  Governments  are  instituted,  into 
an  instrument  of  aggrandizement,  at  the 
expense  of  the  ruled,  unless  made  re- 
sponsible to  their  constituents,  than 
would  the  stronger  interests  theirs,  at 
the  expense  of  the  weaker,  unless  com- 
pelled to  consult  them,  in  the  measures 
of  the  Government,  by  taking  their  sep- 
arate and  concurring  assent.  The  same 
cause  operates  in  both  cases.  The  Con- 
stitution of  our  nature,  which  would 
impel  the  rulers  to  oppress  the  ruled, 
unless  prevented,  would,  in  like  man- 
ner, and  with  equal  force,  impel  the 
stronger  to  oppress  the  weaker  interest. 
To  vest  the  right  of  government  in  the 
absolute  majority,  would  be,  in  fact,  to 
embody  the  will  of  the  stronger  interest, 
in  the  operations  of  the  government, 
and  not  the  will  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity ;  to  leave  the  others  unprotected,  a 
prey  to  its  ambition  and  cupidity,  just 
as  would  be  the  case,  between  rulers 
and  ruled,  if  the  right  to  govern  was 
vested  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
former.  They  would  both  be,  in  reality, 
absolute  and  despotic  governments ;  the 
one  as  much  so  as  the  other. 

"  They  would  both  become  mere  instru- 
ments of  cupidity  and  ambition,  in  the 
hands  of  those,  who  wielded  them.  No 
one  doubts,  that  such  would  be  the  case, 


were  the  Government  placed  under  the 
control  of  irresponsible  rulers  ;  but,  un- 
fortunately for  the  cause  of  liberty,  it  is 
not  seen,  with  equal  clearness,  that  it 
must  as  necessarily  be  so,  when  controll- 
ed by  an  absolute  majority  ;  and  yet,  the 
former  is  not  more  certain  than  the  lat- 
ter. To  this,  we  may  attribute  the  mis- 
take so  often  and  so  fatally  repeated,  that 
to  expel  a  despot  is  to  establish  liberty — 
a  mistake  to  which  we  may  trace  the 
failure  of  many  noble  and  generous  ef- 
forts in  favor  of  liberty.  The  error  con- 
sists, in  considering  communities,  as 
formed  of  interests  strictly  identical 
throughout,  instead  of  being  composed, 
as  they  in  reality  are,  of  as  many  dis- 
tinct interests  as  there  are  individuals. 
The  interests  of  no  two  persons  are  the 
same,  regarded  in  reference  to  each 
other,  though  they  may  be,  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
It  is  this  diversity,  which  the  several 
portions  of  the  community  bear  to  each 
other,  in  reference  to  the  whole,  that 
renders  the  principle  of  the  concurring 
majority  necessary  to  preserve  liberty. 
Place  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  ab- 
solute majority,  and  the  strongest  of 
these  would  certainly  pervert  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  object  for  which  it 
was  instituted,  the  equal  protection  of 
the  rights  of  all,  into  an  instrument  of 
advancing  itself,  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  community.  Against  this 
abuse  of  power  no  remedy  can  be  de- 
vised, but  that  of  the  concurring  ma- 
jority. Neither  the  right  of  suffrage, 
nor  public  opinion,  can  possibly  check 
it.  Thej7;  in  fact,  but  tend  to  aggravate 
the  disease.  It  seems  really  surprising, 
that  truths  so  obvious  should  be  so  im- 
perfectly understood.  There  would  ap- 
pear, indeed,  a  feebleness  in  our  intel- 
lectual powers  on  political  subjects, 
when  directed  to  large  masses.  We 
readily  see,  why  a  single  individual,  as 
a  ruler,  would,  if  not  prevented,  op- 
press the  rest  of  the  community,  but 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand,  why  seven 
millions  would,  if  not  also  prevented, 
oppress  six  millions,  as  if  the  relative 
numbers  on  either  side  could,  in  the 
least  degree,  vary  the  principle. 

"  In  stating  what  I  have,  I  have  but 
repeated  the  experience  of  ages,  com- 
prehending all  free  Governments  pre- 
ceding ours,  and  ours  as  far  as  it  has 
progressed.  The  practical  operation  of 
ours  has  been  substantially  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  absolute  majority.  We 
have  acted,  with  some  exceptions,  as  if 
the  General  Government  had  the  right 
to  interpret  its  own  powers,  without 
limitation,  or  check  ;  and  though  many 
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circumstances  have  favored  us,  and 
greatly  impeded  the  natural  progress  of 
events,  under  such  an  operation  of  the 
system,  yet  we  already  see,  in  whatever 
direction  we  turn  our  eyes,  the  growing 
symptoms  of  disorder  and  decay — the 
growth  of  faction,  cupidity,  and  corrup- 
tion ;  and  the  decay  of  patriotism,  in- 
tegrity, and  disinterestedness.  In  the 
midst  of  youth,  we  see  the  flushed 
cheek  and  the  short  and  feverish  breath, 
that  mark  the  approach  of  the  fatal 
hour  ;  and  come  it  will,  unless  there  be 
a  speedy  and  radical  change — a  return 
to  the  great  conservative  principle, 
which  brought  the  Republican  party 
into  authority,  but  which,  with  the  pos- 
session of  power  and  prosperity,  it  has 
long  since  eeased  to  remember. 

"  I  have  now  finished  the  task,  which 
your  request  imposed.  If  I  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  add  to  your  fund  a 
single  new  illustration  of  this  great  con- 
servative principle  of  our  Government, 
or  to  furnish  an  additional  argument 
calculated  to  sustain  the  state  in  her 
noble  and  patriotic  struggle  to  revive 
and  maintain  it,  and,  in  which  you  have 
acted  a  part  long  to  be  remembered  by 
the  friends  of  freedom,  I  shall  feel  am- 
ply compensated,  for  the  time  occupied, 
in  so  long  a  communication.  I  believe 
the  cause  to  be,  the  cause  of  truth  and 
justice,  of  Union,  Liberty,  and  the  Con- 
stitution, before  which,  the  ordinary 
party  struggles  of  the  day,  sink  into 
perfect  insignificance  ;  and  that  it  will 
be  so  regarded  by  the  most  distant  pos- 
terity, 1  have  not  the  slightest,  doubt. 
JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 
His  Ex.  James  Hamilton,  Jr. 

Governor  of  South- Car 'oHim." 

A  large  meeting  of  the  French  and 
the  descendants  of  French,  was  held 
lately  at  Charleston,  South-Carolina,  in 
relation  to  the  doctrine  of  Nullification. 
The  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  we  fully  concur  in 
the  principles  of  the  Union,  and  will 
ever  be  faithful  to  it,  and  will  support, 
with  all  our  power,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Laws  of 
Congress,  which  we  have  sworn  to 
obey,  when  admitted  to  enjoy  the  peace 
and  freedom  of  this  Government ;  and 
that  in  our  opinion,  this  adhesion  is  the 
only  way  to  render  ourselves  a  respect- 
able nation  and  independent  people. 

Resolved,  That  a  hall,  called  the  Sa- 
loon of  Concord,  be  opened  in  a  central 
place,  in  order  that  the  French  adopted 
citizens  that  need  information,  may  be 
immediately  advised. 

Resolved,  That  all  the  committees  be 


composed  of  French  and  the  descend- 
ants of  French. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven 
be  selected,  to  draft  such  regulations, 
and  appoint  such  a  place  for  the  meet- 
ings, as  they  may  deem  proper. 

Resolved,  That  another  committee  of 
eleven  be  appointed,  to  obtain  informa- 
tion respecting  such  Frenchmen  as  are 
now  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  mav  stand  in  need  of  advice,  as 
well  as  "friends,  to  prevent  them  from 
erring  and  being  perverted. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five 
be  also  appointed,  to  communicate  with 
General  Lafayette,  and  apprize  him  of 
the  distressing  situation  of  South-Caro- 
lina with  the  General  Government. 
VERMONT. 

The  Legislature  met,  agreeably  to  the 
Constitutional  provision,  at  Montpelier, 
on  the  second  Thursday  in  October. 
The  House  of  Representatives  was  or- 
ganized by  the  appointment  of  a  Speak- 
er and  Clerk,  pro.  tern.  A  committee, 
appointed  to  canvass  the  votes  for  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  re- 
ported as  follows  : — 

For  Governor. 
William  A.  Palmer,  TAuti- Masonic]     -     17,318 
Samuel  C.  Crafts,  [Nat.  Republican]     -    15,499 
Ezra  Meech,  [Jackson]  -        -       -      8,439 

For  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Lebbeus  Egerton,  -  17,181 

Jedediah  H.  Harris,        -  15,304 

John  Roberts,  -----      8,439 

There  was  consequently  no  election 
of  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor. 
There  were,  subsequently,  43  ballotings, 
in  each  of  which  the  votes  were  so  di- 
vided that  no  candidate  had  a  majority. 
The  average  numbers  were  for  Palmer 
108,  Crafts  78,  Meech  37.  On  the  43d 
ballot,  Governor  Palmer  was  re-elected 
by  a  majority  of  two  votes — a  few  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Crafts  having  declined 
voting.  Mr.  Harris  was  elected  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, on  a  second  ballot. 

Benjamin  Swan  was  re-elected  Treas- 
urer, and  John  Phelps,  S.  C.  Loveland, 
I  Sherman,  Zimxi  Howe,  Silas  H.  Jen- 
nison,  Daniel  Cobb,  Nathan  Leaven- 
worth, Henry  F.  Janes,  J.  H.  Brainerd, 
Benjamin  F.  Deming,  Jasper  Robinson, 
and  Richardson  Graves,  Council  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

(0=  In  all  the  states  there  are  politi- 
cal movements,  preparatory  to  the  great 
election  of  Electors  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
which  takes  place  throughout  the  Union 
in  November.  As  these  movements  are 
of  a  party  character,  and  their  results 
cannot,  for  some  weeks,  be  known,  all 
details,  are,  for  very  obvious  reasons, 
for  the  present  omitted. 
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Two    Years   and    a   Half  in  the 

Navy :  or,  Journal  of  a  Cruise  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Levant,  on  Board  of  the  United 
States  Frigate  Constellation,  in  the  Years 
1829,  1830,  and  1831.     By  E.  C.  Wines. 

The  writer  of  these  amusing  volumes 
entered  the  navy  in  the  capacity  of  a 
schoolmaster ;  and  as  a  description  of 
the  form  and  discipline  of  a  school  on 
board  a  man-of-war  must  have  in  it 
more  of  novelty  to  a  land-reader  than 
the  descriptions  of  the  countries  and 
cities  which  the  writer  visited,  we  pass 
over  the  whole  first  volume,  containing 
sketches  of  what  iie  sato,  and  come,  at 
once,  to  what  he  was. 

I  commenced  my  official  duties  in  the  En- 
glish Channel,  a  few  days  after  we  landed  the 
foreign  ministers.  At  first  I  taught  two  hours 
in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  evening;  but 
when  we  arrived  in  the  Mediterranean,  we 
shipped  a  master  of  French  and  Spanish,  who 
occupied  one  half  of  the  day,  and  the  remainder 
only  was  afterwards  devoted  to  mathematics. 
Duringthe  first  winter  that  we  spent  in  Mahon, 
even  of  this  the  dancing-master  had  a  moiety, 
so  that  only  one  poor  hour  out  of  the  twenty- four 
was  given  to  those  severer  studies,  on  which 
their  future  reputation  and  usefulness  as  pro- 
fessional men  mainly  depended. 

In  summer,  our  schoolroom  was  no  more 
than  the  space  between  three  of  the  guns  on  the 
half  deck,  screened  off  by  a  canvas  curtain. 
At  first,  not  even  this  screen  was  allowed  us, 
and  we  were  open  to  the  gaze  of  ever}7  passer- 
by. In  the  winter,  Capt.  Wadsworth  gave  us 
the  use  of  the  forward  cabin.  Two  watches — 
that  is,  generally  from  ten  to  fifteen  midship- 
men— attended  school  at  the  same  time.  The 
only  report  I  was  required  to  make,  was  of  their 
attendance  ;  and  as  a  schoolmaster  in  the  navy 
has  no  absolute  control  over  his  pupils,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  confine  them  to  any  regular 
course  of  study.  Persons  accustomed  to  syste- 
matic investigation  will  be  surprised  when  I 
tell  them,  that,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances 
against  such  rambling  habits  of  study,  I  have 
been  applied  to  by  the  same  person,  within  the 
space  of  two  hours,  for  instruction  in  all  the 
following  branches — viz.  Decimal  Arithmetic, 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  the  Sailings,  Lunar 
Observations,  the  use  of  the  Instruments,  and 
the  doctrine  of  Tides.  Such  outrageously  ec- 
centric orbits  were  not  indeed  common  to  our 
mathematico-aqueous  comets,  but  they  were 
generally  more  or  less  irregular,  owing  to  a  want 
of  a  proper  reciprocity  of  action  between  the 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces. 

Our  school  was  always  subject  to  a  great 
many  interruptions  and  irregularities.  The  Ba- 
bel of  noises  on  the  gun  deck  does  not,  to  say 
the  least,  afford  any  aid  to  a  man  in  search  of 
mathematical  truth.  Indeed,  such  is  the  con- 
fusion, that  one  would  be  tempted  to  think 
every  thing  like  an  attempt  at  study,  under 
such  circumstances,  little  less  than  farcical :  yet 
the  interruption  from  this  cause  is  not  so  great 
as  might  at  first  be  imagined.  Familiarity  with 
these  noises  gradually  diminishes  their  power 
over  the  attention  ;  and  wherever  the  attention 
can  be  controlled,  whether  in  the  camp  of  an 
army  or  the  cell  of  a  hermit,  there  a  course  of 
study  may  be  advantageously  prosecuted.  But 
the  "  mind"  is  not  always  '■'  its  own  place." 


Circumstances  often  affect  it  powerfully,  and 
sometimes  control  it  completely. 

We  were  subject  to  irregularities  from  other 
causes.  During  our  summer  cruises,  port  was 
always  fatal  to  the  school ;  so  that  the  propor- 
tion of  time  in  which  it  was  suspended  to  that 
in  which  it  was  in  operation,  was  at  least  three 
to  one.  It  was  only  while  in  winter  quarters 
that  any  thing  like  regularity  was  ever  observed 
by  the  midshipmen  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
studies. 

The  midshipmen  on  board  the  Constellation 
were  generally  young,  and  their  minds  had  not 
previously  been  trained  to  habits  of  systematic 
investigation.  There  was  no  lack  of  talent  or 
enterprise  among  them,  but  there  was  certainly 
some  little  dearth  of  what  Eeid  considers  the 
very  essence  of  genius,  and  what  is  at  least  the 
"  one  thing  needful"  in  pursuing  a  course  of 
study,  the  power  of  confining  the  attention  exclu- 
sively to  the  subject  under  consideration.  I  com- 
menced by  dividing  them  into  classes  according 
to  the  watches,  the  only  classification  practica- 
ble ;  and  even  this,  from  the  very  small  control 
I  could  exercise  over  them,  I  soon  found  to  be 
impracticable.  Some  of  them  could  not  or  would 
not  get  the  lessons,  others  could  get  more  and 
did  not  wish  to  be  kept  back,  and  others  again 
were  dissatisfied  if  they  did  not  recite  individu- 
ally all  they  learned.  Our  discussions  in  the 
school-room  were  sometimes  not  a  little  amus- 
ing.    "  Mr. ,"  one  would  say  to  me,  "  it 

says  here  '  that  an  acute  angle  is  less  than  a 
right,  angle  ;  thus  the  angle  ABC  is  less  than  a 
right  angle  :'  now  how  do  you  know  that  ABC 
is  less  than  a  right  angle  ?"  It  is  evident  from 
inspection.  "  Yes,  but  how  do  you  prove  it  ?" 
It  is  a  definition,  and  does  not  require  proof:  if 
you  wish  to  measure  it,  there  are  instruments 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  method  of  doing  it 
you  will  learn  in  its  proper  place.  "  No,  I  want 
to  prove  that  ABC  is  less  than  a  right  angle,  and 
I  have  heard  there  is  a  way  of  proving  it  by  Al- 
gebra." Another,  in  demonstrating  a  theorem 
in  geometry,  would  come  to  a  certain  step  in 
the  process  :  "  Now  how  does  that  conclusion 
follow  ■?"  It  is  based  upon  a  preceding  proposi- 
tion. "  But  how  do  I  know  whether  or  not  that 
proposition  be  true  ?"  You  have  already  proved 
it,  and  what  you  have  once  established  by  de- 
monstration, though  you  cannot  remember  the 
whole  process  of  reasoning  that  led  you  to  the 
result,  you  may  ever  afterwards  take  for  granted. 
"  But  f  do  n't  wish  to  take  any  thing  for  grant- 
ed :  other  people  do  n't  take  things  for  granted, 
and  why  should  I.?" 

This  description  is  followed  by  some 
very  sensible  remarks  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  a  proper  regard  for  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  standing  of  the  navy, 
and  upon  the  expediency  of  some  altera- 
tions in  the  pay  and  rank  of  some  of  the 
officers.  Modifications  are  needed  in 
the  law  regulating  the  pay  of  chaplains 
and  midshipmen.     The  writer  adds — 

If  it  is  desirable  to  have  schoolmasters  in  the 
Navy  at  all,  a  just  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
service  would  seem  to  demand  that  some  altera- 
tion should  be  made  in  relation  to  their  pay, 
rank,  and  duties.  The  present  compensation 
of  schoolmasters  is  twenty-five  dollars  a  month 
and  two  rations.  They  have  no  definite  rank 
and  no  specific  duties.  The  bill,  re-organizing 
the  Navy,  reported  by  Mr.  Branch,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  during  the  present  session  ot 
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Congress,  (1831-2,)  makes  the  office  of  school- 
master, heretofore  merely  temporary,  a  perma- 
nent one.  So  far  all  is  well ;  but  further  than 
this  I  cannot  approve.  It  fixes  his  pay  at  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  when  in  actual 
service,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  when  on 
leave  of  absence.  Now,  let  me  ask,  where  is 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  find  persons  of 
suitable  qualifications,  who  will  be  willing  to 
enter  the  service  for  life,  with  a  rank  below 
that  of  midshipmen,  and  condemned  eternally 
to  the  boisterous  merriment  of  the  steerage,  or 
the  putrid  bilge-water  of  the  cockpit  ?  As  to 
the  pay,  I  know  not  upon  what  principle,  either 
of  justice  or  expediency,  it  is  to  be  cut  down 
from  eight  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  the  moment  the  poor  pedagogue  sets 
foot  on  his  native  soil.  Such  a  regulation  would 
be  perfectly  anomalous. 

In  regard  to  the  rank,  there  are  urgent  mo- 
tives why  it  should  be  made  higher.  It  would 
give  the  teacher  greater  respectability  in  the 
eyes  of  his  pupils,  and  induce  gentlemen  of 
talents  and  learning  to  enter  the  service  in  that 
capacity.  Shakspeare  is  great  authority,  but  I 
must  beg  leave  to  believe  that  there  is  some- 
thing even  in  a  "  name,"  and  that  of  school- 
master does  not  convey  associations  of  the  most 
elevated  or  agreeable  kind.  If  it  be  expedient 
to  have  a  permanent  office  of  this  kind,  let  the 
incumbent  be  denominated  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  enjoy  a  rank  and  receive  a  compen- 
sation, equal  at  least  to  those  of  a  chaplain  ; 
and  let  none  be  appointed  to  the  office  but  those 
who  are  thoroughly  and  beyond  a  doubt  quali- 
fied to  fill  it. 

The  duties  of  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  spe- 
cific, and  the  hours  for  school  regulated  upon  a 
settled  plan,  which  should  be  made  common 
throughout  all  the  ships  in  the  Navy.  He  should 
have  at  least  authority  enough  over  his  pupils 
to  control  their  intellectual  pursuits,  and  should 
be  required  to  make,  at  stated  periods,  minute 
reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  con- 
duct, studies,  progress  and  application  of  each 
midshipman  under  him. 

This  work  of  Mr.  Wines  is  composed 
of  a  series  of  sketches,  written  with 
sprightliness,  and  in  a  style  that  becomes 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  Those 
which  describe  the  ship,  the  crew,  the 
mode  of  living,  amusements,  discipline, 
&c.  are  the  most  attractive  ;  though  all 
will  reward  the  reader's  attention.  We 
make  a  few  extracts,  taken  almost  at 
random,  but  recommend  the  whole  to 
all  who  would  learn  what  life  is  on 
board  an  American  frigate,  or  who 
would  refresh  their  recollections  of  the 
many  classic  spots  and  interesting 
scenes  which  the  author  visited. 

Time  on  shipboard  is  divided  into  watches, 
and  reckoned  by  bells.  Hence  you  never  hear 
the  question.  "  What's  o'clock  ?"  but  "  How 
many  bells  is  it  ?"  The  twenty-four  hours  are 
divided  into  six  equal  portions,  called  watches. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  half  hour  of  one  of  these 
portions,  the  bell  is  struck  one  ;  at  the  end  of 
the  second,  two ;  and  so  on  till  the  series  reach- 
es eight,  when  it  commences  again.  Thus  it 
will  be  perceived  that  two  bells  means  either 
one,  five,  or  nine  o'clock  ;  and  five  bells  either 
half  past  two,  six,  or  ten.  In  the  ship's  jour- 
nals, the  dates  are  put  down,  according  to  the 
common  mode  of  reckoning  time. 

The  division  of  time  into  watches  differs 
somewhat  at  sea  and  in  port.  In  the  former 
case,  the  watches  are  all  four  hours  long,  with 


the  exception  of  two  in  the  evening,  called  dog- 
watches, from  four  to  sixrand  from  six  to  eight. 
In  port,  there  is  but  one  watch  during  the  day, 
viz.  from  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.  to  eight,  P.  M. 
The  night  watches  are  the  same  as  at  sea. 
******** 

There  was  no  part  of  the  system  on  board  a 
man-of-war,  that  interested  me  more  than  the 
distribution  of  power,  and  the  complete  subor- 
dination of  rank.  Persons  who  have  seen  life 
only  in  civil  communities,  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  perfection  of  military  government.  Every 
officer  in  the  Navy  can  say  to  every  one  below 
him,  "  Go,"  and  he  goeth,  and  "  Do  this,"  and 
he  doeth  it.  There  is  no  quibbling  or  higgling 
about  the  matter  at  all ;  his  will  and  pleasure 
are  in  the  place  of  all  argument.  Not  only  is 
the  captain  of  a  public  vessel  supreme,  but 
every  other  officer,  is,  in  some  sense,  a  despot ; 
for  when  he  gives  an  order  to  an  inferior  officer 
or  man,  it  must  be  obeyed,  though  it  contradict 
a  previous  order  received  from  a  superior. 
The  officer  who  gives  the  last  order,  is,  in  that 
case,  responsible  for  the  disobedience  of  the 
first.  I  recollect  a  fact  which  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  principle.  The  first  lieutenant  of 
one  of  our  ships  had  given  orders  to  a  tailor  not 
to  do  any  work  for  the  midshipmen  without  his 
permission,  at  the  same  time  sending  word  to 
the  midshipmen  to  that  effect.  One  of  them, 
who  happened  to  be  absent  from  the  ship  at  the 
time,  a  few  days  after  wished  to  have  some  gar- 
ment repaired,  and  ordered  the  tailor  to  do  it. 
He  refused.  The  midshipman  insisted,  and 
the  worthy  knight  of  the  goose  stoutly  persisted 
in  his  refusal.  The  spirited  young  officer  re- 
ported him  to  the  first  lieutenant,  who  had  him 
flogged  for  disobedience. 

A  curious  specimen  of  the  peculiar  distribu- 
tion of  power  in  the  government  of  a  man-of- 
war,  once  occurred  on  board  of  the  Constella- 
tion. The  captain,  wishing  to  alter  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ship,  went  on  deck,  and  ordered  the 
quarter-master  at  the  wheel,  to  give  her  such  a 
course.  The  officer  of  the  deck,  who  was 
standing  aft,  observed  it,  and  shortly  after, 
while  the  captain  was  still  near,  stepping  for- 
ward and  glancing  his  eye  at  the  compass,  said, 
"  Quarter- master,  you  have  changed  the  ship's 
course."  "Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  touching  his 
hat.  "  If  you  ever  do  it  again  without  my 
order,  when  I  am  officer  of  the  deck,  I'll  break 
every  bone  in  your  body." 

The  midshipmen  of  the  Constellation  were 
obliged  to  ask  permission  to  go  ashore.  On  one 
occasion,  when  all  the  officers  above  the  third 
lieutenant,  were  absent  from  the  ship,  some  of 
them  applied  to  him  to  go  ashore.  Permission 
was  promptly  given.  When  the  captain  return- 
ed and  learned  who  were  ashore,  he  sent  for 

Mr. ,  to  inquire  into  the  matter.     "  Sir," 

he  replied,  "  I  was  at  the  time  acting  com- 
mander of  the  ship,  and  had  both  the  power 
and  the  right  to  do  as  I  did." 

******** 

A  marine  is  a  sort  of  ambidextrous  animal — ■ 
half  horse,  half  alligator.  His  duties  alternate 
between  those  of  a  sailor  and  soldier.  He  is  a 
being  for  whom  the  genuine  tar  entertains  very 
little  respect,  and  on  the  other  hand,  his  con- 
tempt is  repaid,  if  not  with  interest,  at  least 
without  abating  a  solitary  farthing  of  the  prin- 
cipal. When  a  sailor  hears  a  fish  stray,  his 
only  answer  almost  always  is,  "  Tell  that  to  a 
marine  ?" 

******** 

Nothing  interested  me  more  than  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  sailors  on  the  forecastle  after  dark. 
Half  the  crew,  it  has  already  been  stated,  keep 
watch  on  deck  during  the  night,  and  they  con- 
trive to  keep  themselves  awake  by  a  variety  of 
diversions.  Here  a  party  is  collected  of  which 
some  half  dozen  are  keeping  time  to  the  music 
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of  the  violin ;  there  an  old  tar  is  "  spinning 
yarns,"  i.  e.  recounting  real  or  fictitious  adven- 
tures to  a  second  company,  whose  occasional 
loud  bursts  of  laughter  mark  what  are  consid- 
ered the  odd  or  witty  parts  of  the  story  ;  while 
a  little  further  on,  a  third  group  is  listening  to 
the  strains,  uncouth  and  artless,  perhaps,  of 
some  son  of  the  ocean.  This  group  I  prefer  to 
all  the  others.  Some  of  the  sailors  really  sing 
well.  Their  songs  are  various  both  in  matter 
and  merit — some  of  them  poor  enough,  and  oth- 
ers tolerably  fair.  They  are  sea  songs,  and 
most  of  them  full  of  wild  and  daring  imagery. 
Occasionally,  however,  you  hear  one  of  a  na- 
ture to  bring  over  the  soul  the  melting  recollec- 
tions of  absent  friends,  of  fire-side  endearments, 
and  of  those  hallowed  spots,  in  glen  or  glade,  by 
fountain  or  rivulet,  where  the  society  of  kin- 
dred spirits  has  made  earth  put  on  the  hues  of 
Eden,  and  appear  like  a  scene  of  unmingled 
beauty  and  delight.  The  listeners  would  prob- 
ably make  but  indifferent  critics,  but  they  feel 
correctly  nevertheless  ;  and  a  new  delight  has 
often  been  imparted  to  my  own  feelings,  by  the 
simple,  but  honest  expressions  of  approbation, 
with  which,  at  the  close  of  a  song,  it  has  been 
honored.  Theirs  is  not  the  hollow  applause  of 
the  theatre  ;  it  comes  warm  and  fresh  from  the 
heart. 

There  is  a  romance  in  the  life  of  a  sailor,  that 
has  always  made  him  an  object  of  peculiar 
interest  to  me.  A  strong  arm  and  a  fearless 
spirit,  are  the  only  inheritance  he  possesses,  or 
wishes  to  possess.  With  these,  he  bids  defi- 
ance to  war  and  the  elements.  With  these,  he 
can  charm  the  terrors  of  the  vexed  ocean,  or 
the  vollied  cannon.  Dangers — what  are  they 
to  him  ?     His  glory  and  his  pride. 

"  He  lays  his  hand  upon  the  Ocean's  mane, 
And  plays  familiar  with  his  hoary  locks." 
There  is  no  amusement  of  which  sailors  are 
more  fond,  than  that  of  spinning  yarns,  and  by 
dint  of  practice,  they  acquire  a  facility  in  doing 
it,  which  is  really  astonishing.  Many  of  them 
make  their  stories  as  they  go  along,  and  this 
gives  them  a  habit  of  exaggerating  on  all  sub- 
jects. You  must  generally  set  down  one  half 
of  what  an  old  tar  tells  you  for  sober  truth,  to  a 
love  of  the  marvellous,  and  a  disposition  to  ex- 
cite wonder.  Many  of  our  sailors  were  fond  of 
reading,  and  did  read  a  gieat  deal.  I  have  been 
applied  to  by  them  oftener  for  bonks  than  for 
any  thing  else,  and  have  frequently  regretted 
that  I  did  not  provide  myself  with  a  small 
library  of  moral  tales.  Books  of  this  kind 
would  be  eagerly  read  by  them,  if  written  in  a 
simple  style,  of  moderate  length,  and  with  some 
interest  in  the  story.  That  sailors  are  bad 
enough,  and  a  great  deal  too  bad,  every  one 
must  be  sensible  who  has  mingled  much  with 
them;  but  they  are  not  irreclaimable.  There  is 
no  class  of  men  whose  hearts  are  sooner  touched 
by  kindness,  or  who  are  more  grateful  for 
favors.  Convince  a  sailor  that  you  feel  an  in- 
terest for  him,  and  you  are  sure  to  make  him 
your  friend.  He  will  do  any  thing  to  oblige 
you.  Let  whiskey  be  banished  from  our  public 
vessels,  and  a  proper  attention  paid  to  the  relig- 
ious and  moral  instruction  of  our  seamen,  and 
the  Navy  will  soon  present  a  field  on  which  the 
eye  of  the  Christian  and  the  moralist  can  rest 
with  complacency. 

The  Heidenmauer ;  or  the  Bene- 
dictines, a  Legend  of  the  Rhine,  by  the  Au- 
thor of  the  "  Prairie,"  &c. 

We  are  always  sorry  to  have  Mr. 
Cooper  leave  the  quarter-deck  and  the 
forests  of  his  own  country ;  not  only 
because  he  is  no  where  else  so  success- 


ful, but  because  among  any  other  scenes 
he  brings  himself  more  directly  into 
competition  with  the  great  magician, 
who  wields  a  wand  a  thousand  times 
more  potent  than  his.  We  have  been 
perpetually  reminded  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  (not  by  the  law  of  resemblance, 
but  of  contrast)  in  reading  the  "  Heid- 
enmauer," which,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
is  an  ordinary  production — hardly  so 
good  as  the  "  Bravo."  Its  scene  is  laid 
in  Germany,  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
characters  have  nothing  in  them  that  is 
striking  or  original.  The  principal  of 
them  are  a  noble  and  an  abbot,  both  of 
whom  richly  deserve  hanging ;  a  pair 
of  lovers,  the  youth  handsome  and  gen- 
erous, and  the  maiden  pretty  and  mod- 
est, but  with  nothing  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  common  run  of  romantic  he- 
roes and  heroines ;  a  Burgomaster, 
grave  and  dull ;  a  mysterious  hermit, 
who  is  sustained  through  the  two  vol- 
umes, for  no  other  reason  that  we  can 
discover,  than  that  he  may  give  a  for- 
tune, at  the  close  of  it,  to  the  hero,  and 
thus  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  his 
marriage  ;  there  are  also  a  half  a  score 
or  so  of  subordinates,  every  way  worthy 
of  their  principals.  Justice,  however, 
demands  that  in  one  instance  we  should 
qualify  the  harshness  of  our  observa- 
tion. The  character  of  Ulrike,  the 
Burgomaster's  wife,  is  beautiful,  con- 
sistent, and  feminine,  and  shows  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  parts  of  female 
character,  which  is  quite  surprising, 
considering  what  poor  work  he  has 
made  with  his  women  heretofore. 

The  plot  is  tame,  and  barren  of  inci- 
dent. It  amounts  to  little  more  than 
the  burning  of  a  church,  and  the  pil- 
grimage and  penance  to  expiate  the 
crime.  He  has  contrived,  however,  to 
bring  in  one  or  two  of  those  mysterious 
night  scenes,  of  which  he  is  so  fond, 
where  people  leave  their  beds,  the 
Lord  knows  why,  and  get  back  to  them, 
the  Lord  knows  how.  There  is  but 
one  scene  of  much  power,  namely,  that 
which  describes  the  conflagration  of  the 
Abbey,  and  that  is  somewhat  elaborate, 
and  highly  wrought.  Mr.  Cooper 
paints  admirably,  where  a  few  rough 
sketches  only  are  required,  but  he  can- 
not give  a  clear  and  faithful  copy  of 
mere  still  life.  We  are  sorry  that  he 
has  had  recourse  to  the  stale  and  im- 
probable trick  of  killing  his  hero,  and 
bringing  him  to  life  again — a  dangerous 
one,  too ;  for  fe-w  of  his  readers  will 
miss  him,  while  he  is  dead. 

There  is  too  much  conversation  in 
this  novel.  In  this  he  is  never  success- 
ful.   He  is  not  natural,  and  not  dramatic. 
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He  is  not  natural,  for  common  sense 
tells  us  that  nobody  ever  talked  as  the 
people  in  his  book  do ;  and  he  is  not 
dramatic,  for  his  characters  all  talk 
pretty  much  alike.  It  is  quite  unworthy 
of  him  to  use  so  many  unmeaning 
oaths  and  expletives  as  he  does.  We 
find,  on  almost  every  page,  "  In  sooth," 
"  In  very  sooth,"  "In  truth,"  "  God's 
truth,"  "  By  the  Magi,"  "  By  St.  Bene- 
dict," &c.  &.C. 

In  point  of  style,  the  work  is  very 
respectable,  particularly  the  introduc- 
tion. There  are  detached  paragraphs, 
which  contain  original  thoughts,  well 
expressed.  But  we  cannot  help  griev- 
ing, that  the  man  who  described  the 
shipwreck  of  the  Ariel,  should  have 
written  so  ordinary  a  work — a  book 
which  one  reads  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
We  hope  to  see  him,  Mr.  Cooper,  again 
in  his  tarpaulin  hat,  and  blue  jacket. 
His  genius  is  like  a  swan  ;  it  never  ap- 
pears so  well  as  when  afloat. 

Westward  Ho  !    A  Tale.     By  the 

Author  of  the  "  Dutchman's  Fireside,"  &c. 

Mr.  Paulding's  name  to  an  American 
Novel  is  as  good  as  the  impression  of 
the  mint  upon  North- Carolina  gold  :  if 
we  are  to  "  speak  or  die"  which  is  the 
American  novelist,  we  should  name  him 
in  preference  to  Cooper.  He  has  more 
wit,  humor,  and  knowledge  of  charac- 
ter. His  actors  are  not  technical ;  they 
belong  to  the  great  family  of  man.  Yet 
he  fails  either  in  invention  or  study  ;  his 
stories  are  often  so  little  of  a  drama  in 
themselves,  that  we  marvel  to  see  them 
so  well  told. 

"  Westward  Ho  !"  is,  it  seems,  anoth- 
er name  for  Kentucky.  Colonel  Dan- 
gerfield,  of  Virginia,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  sell  his  last  acre,  from  too 
liberal  a  practice  of  the  Virginian  vir- 
tues, made  an  early  lodgement  in  the 
"dark  and  bloody  ground."  But  the 
Colonel,  in  Kentucky,  might  have  lost 
his  personal  identity  ;  for  Mr.  Paulding 
has  made  him  a  different  man  from 
what  he  was  in  Virginia ;  but  as  he  has 
made  him  a  better  one,  it  may  pass. 

A  stranger,  which  is  an  honored  name 
and  a  welcome  thing  in  Kentucky,  was 
riding  by  the  Colonel's  thriving  planta- 
tion, when  a  retainer  of  the  family 
called  him  in,  in  pursuance  of  the  well- 
known  western  principle,  that  no  one 
who  travels  with  a  good  motive  could 
pass  the  house  of  an  old  settler  without 
partaking  of  its  refreshing  hospitality. 
The  stranger  found  a  magnet,  at  least, 
in  Miss  Virginia  Dangerfield,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  novel  is  devoted  to 
the  miseries  of  these  twain  ;  for  Rains- 
ford  was  of  a  family  of  lunatics,  and  he 


was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he 
also  would  be  demented.  What  we 
fear,  sometimes  happens  because  we  fear 
it;  and  he  became  mad,  cutting  all  sorts 
of  fantastic  tricks,  and  talking  as  wisely 
as  the  Fool  in  Lear.  In  fact,  he  is  so 
good  a  madman  that  it  is  almost  a  pity 
he  should  have  recovered  his  wits 
through  the  persevering  affection  of 
Virginia. 

The  following  conversation  was  held 
in  a  Churchyard,  where  the  maniac  was 
found  : — 

"  Rainsford  1  Kainsford  I"  said  Leonard,  in 
a  gentle  tone. 

"  Whose  ghost  are  you  ?"  exclaimed  he, 
bounding  on  his  feet; "  if  you're  a  lawyer,  here's 
your  fee ;  if  a  doctor,  you  must  demand  it  of 
the  good  folks  hereabouts.  You'll  find  all  your 
patients  here." 

"  Don't  talk  so  madly,  Rainsford  ;  you  know 
who  I  am  well  enough." 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  ;  you  're  the  preacher  that 
gave  me  such  a  knock  on  the  head  with  hia 
Bible,  that  I  had  nothing  but  texts  in  it  for  a 
month.  But  you  need  n't  come  here,  for  these 
people  never  subscribe  to  build  churches,  or 
print  tracts.  Let  the  old  worm-eaten  trunks 
alone — can't  you  ?" 

"  Come  with  me,  Rainsford,  come  into  the 
house,  and  they  will  give  you  a  comfortable 
bed  ;  come." 

"  Pooh  !  don't  you  see  I  am  digging  my  grave  ? 
when  I've  done  it,  I  shall  come  and  bury  myself 
slyly,  for  fear  of  the  doctors.  You  must  know, 
old  black  coat,  this  is  consecrated  ground,  and 
your  true  orthodox  worm  won't  eat  a  heretic. 
So  I  shall  be  safe  enough,  like  a  mole,  if  I  only 
once  get  under  ground." 

"  Rainsford,  dear  Rainsford  !  come  with  me." 

"  How  often  must  I  tell  you  my  name  is  not 
Rainsford  ?  that  is  the  name  of  a  race  that  all  ran 
mad.  Now  I,  Sir, — Mr.  Snortgrace  I  mean, — 
I  am  as  much  in  my  senses  as  the  man  in  the 
moon  himself.  Come,  come,  sit  down  here, 
and  we  '11  have  a  talk  ;  a  tittle  piece  of  secret 
biography,  for  there's  nobody  to  blab  here." 

He  drew  Leonard  towards  a  grave,  who, 
being  determined  to  humor  him,  sat  down  by 
his  side. 

"  Yes,  here,  here — no,  here  on  this  grave — 
there's  one  below  that  broke  his  mother's  heart, 
and  yet  he  escaped  hanging,  and  got  an  excel- 
lent epitaph.  I  wonder  if  the  worms  have  any 
stomach  for  such  rascals.  Just  here  is  another 
pretty  boy  that  was  hanged  for  murder,  yet  they 
gave  him  a  public  funeral,  and  made  a  saint  of 
him  afterwards.  And  here  's  a  precious  fellow, 
who  went  about  begging  money  for  a  poor  wid- 
ow, and  then  pocketed  the  whole,  on  pretence 
that  her  dead  husband  owed  him  money.  Yet 
he  got  a  funeral  sermon,  and  was  buried  with 
the  honors  of  war." 

Leonard  again  urged  him  to  go  into  the  house, 
for  the  morning  air  was  becoming  raw  and 
cold,  and  the  white  fogs  were  rising  lazily  from 
the  river,  with  fever  and  agues  on  their  wings. 

"  What !"  cried  he,  "  are  you  afraid  of  your 
precious  bones  ?  My  bones  are  of  steel,  and  my 
heart  is  flint,  and  so  when  I  feel  cold  I  've 
nothing  to  do  but  strike  fire  with  them  and 
warm  myself.  Don't  you  think  that  an  econom- 
ical way  of  making  fire,  old  Snortgrace  ?  I'll 
not  stir  a  peg ;  go  to  bed  yourself,  if  you  had 
rather  sleep  than  talk  reason.  If  you  'd  only 
stay  I  'd  tell  you  why  one  star  is  bigger  than 
another.  I  am  in  jolly  company  ;  and  see  how 
gloriously  my  drawing-room  is  lighted.  No 
wonder  your  ghosts  of  any  taste  love  to  walk 
by  moonlight." 
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Just  then  a  cloud  darkened  the  low  waning 
moon. 

"  Ay,  ay,  my  lady  !  you  may  well  hide  youi 
face.  1  '11  swear  there  is  something  villanous 
going  on  in  the  world  just  now  ;  and  you  turn 
your  back,  like  a  watchman,  that  you  may  pre- 
tend not  to  see  it.  Some  plunderer  is  abroad  ; 
adultery  and  seduction  is  going  on  somewhere  ; 
or  else — yes,  that  must  be  it ;  some  murderer  is 
lifting  his  knife  to  send  some  one  to  kingdom- 
come  before  his  time.  I  '11  tell  you  what,  Snort- 
grace,  if  there  is  any  part  of  the  day  that  is 
irretrievably  d — d,  it  must  be  from  midnight  to 
daylight." 

Here  he  fumbled  about  very  busity  for  a  few 
moments,  paying  no  attention  to  the  persuasions 
and  remonstrances  of  Dangerfield. 

"  I  wish  I  could  find  it." 

"  What :"  said  the  other. 

"  It  is  erected  to  the  glorious  memory  of  a 
fellow  that  cheated  his  orphan  sisters  out  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  tried  to  cheat  heaven 
by  making  it  an  accomplice,  and  building  a 
church  with  part  of  the  money.  It  would  sur- 
prise you  to  read  what  a  good  man  he  was  for 
all  that ;  he  built  this  church  with  part  of  his 
sisters'  portion.  They  lie  somewhere  yonder, 
without  a  memorial ;  but  I've  an  idea  they  don't 
howl  quite  so  musically  as  some  folks.  See  ! 
the  business  is  done,"  continued  he,  as  the 
moon  emerged  from  the  cloud  ;  "  there  's  some 
poor  damsel  the  worse  for  the  last  half  hour ;  or 
what 's  just  as  likely,  there  's  hot  blood  smoking 
on  some  knife  that  will  be  used  to  cut  bread 
with  next  Sunday." 

Leonard  was  becoming  chilled  with  cold,  and 
impatient  withal  at  this  rambling  folly,  and  ask- 
ed him, 

"  Will  }'ou  go  home  with  me,  for  the  last 
time  ?" 

"  No,  I  scorn  to  accept  bed  or  board  from  any 
man.  I  am  a  fellow  of  cleai  estate,  and  pay 
my  way  as  I  go.  I  owe  nobody  a  shilling,  and 
here  I  mean  to  sleep  till  doomsday,  which  is 
the  day  before  to-morrow,  according  to  last 
years'  almanac — hie  jacet — look  here — here  I 
am,"  and  he  threw  himself,  or  rather  sunk 
down  on  the  ground  ;  "  Here,  between  two  cap- 
ital fellows  ;  on  one  side  is  a  lawyer,  who  never 
exerted  himself  but  in  a  bad  cause  ;  and  on  the 
other  a  client,  who  was  ruined  by  gaining  a 
lawsuit.  Worshipful  company !  Good  night, 
Snortgrace,  I  must  to  my  studies,  now  I  think 
of  it,  and  not  lie  idle  here.  There  's  a  learned 
mouse  discussing  the  folios,  yonder  ;  I  must  go 
and  assist  him,  for  some  passages  are  a  little  too 
hard  for  his  teeth.  Good  day,  good  day,  old 
Snortgrace." 

The  Token  and  Atlantic  Souve- 
nir. A  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Present. 
Edited  by  S.  G.  Goodrich.     1833. 

The  union  of  the  Atlantic  Souvenir 
with  the  Token  will  he  gratifying  to  at 
least  one  class  of  persons — namely,  all 
editors  of  Periodicals  whatsoever — since 
it  will  oblige  us  to  read  one  book  and 
write  one  paragraph  less.  Not  that  we 
have  any  objection  to  seeing  and  read- 
ing such  beautiful  books,  but,  in  this 
book-makinjr  age,  our  labor  is  "never 
ending,  still  beginning,"  and  any  thing 
is  gratifying  which  lessens  our  toils. 

The  token  for  1833,  viewing  it  exter- 
nally, is  as  handsome  a  volume  as  we 
have  seen  for  many  a  day.  The  binding 
is    elegant,    substantial,    and    tasteful. 
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The  paper  and  print  are  good,  but 
apparently  not  better  than  those  of  the 
numbers  of  preceding  years.  Some  of 
the.  engravings  are  good,  and  some  are 
quite  indifferent,  though  on  this  point, 
we  speak  with  some  diffidence,  judging 
merely  from  what  pleases  us,  and  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  art.  "  Touch- 
stone and  Audrey"  is  capital.  We 
never  met  with  an  illustration  of  Shak- 
speare  so  worthy  of  the  text.  The  faces 
of  the  two  originals  are  perfect  gems — 
things  to  be  remembered  and  dreamed 
of  months  after  we  have  seen  them. 
We  are  also  much  pleased  with  "  Del- 
hi," the  "  Visit  of  the  Poor  Relations," 
the  "  Shipwreck,"  and  "  Italian  Peas- 
ants." Of  "  Dancing"  we  do  not  par- 
ticularly admire  either  the  design  or  the 
engraving.  There  is  something  affect- 
ed and  ungraceful  in  the  attitude  ;  and, 
besides,  we  want  the  whole  length  of  a 
dancing  figure,  and  not  one  cut  off  at 
the  knees  like  Witherington  in  the  old 
ballad.  The  "Bridemaid"  is  a  good 
engraving,  but  the  lady  abuses  the 
privilege  we  all  have,  of  being  ugly. 
"  Belshazzar's  Feast"  we  are  sorry  to 
see.  It  has  a  blotching,  unfinished  ap- 
pearance— it  is  quite  impossible  to  crowd 
so  large  a  scene  into  so  small  a  space 
with  good  effect;  and,  above  all,  it  pro- 
vokes a  comparison  with  Martin's  own 
magnificent  engraving,  which  it.  is  no 
more  like,  than  a  Camera  Obscura  view 
of  a  landscape  is  like  the  living  glory  of 
the  earth,  with  its  woods  and  fields  and 
many-sounding  streams.  "  Mazeppa" 
is  a  good  engraving  of  a  powerful  pic- 
ture in  the  energique  style  of  the  French 
school ;  but  it  is  a  painful  object  to  look 
at.  A  "  Portrait"  is  a  very  good  en- 
graving of  a  very  common-place  face, 
and  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  inge- 
nuity with  which  our  friend  Holmes 
gets  over  a  subject  which  must  have 
given  him  very  little  inspiration.  In 
the  "  Spanish  Scene,"  the  gentleman 
looks  as  if  he  was  sitting  for  his  picture, 
and  the  lady  is  a  thought  too  Amazoni- 
an, and,  besides,  she  should  be  remind- 
ed that  it  is  only  a  handsome  leg  that 
should  be  so  liberally  displayed. 

With  regard  to  the  literary  portion  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  quite  equal  to  what 
we  have  a  right  to  expect,  considering 
that  there  is  a  concentration,  upon  one 
volume,  of  the  talent  that  was  formerly 
divided  between  two.  The  poetry  is  of 
that  unmarked  character  which  almost 
any  well-educated  person  might  have 
written,  and  which  the  eye  glides  over 
without  our  having  any  impressions 
conveyed  to  the  mind.  There  is  none 
of  it  so  bad  as  to  be   laup-hed   at,  nor  so 
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good  as  to  awaken  strong  admiration. 
We  have  found  nothing  better  than  the 
following,  which  is  really  very  good : — 

THE  PHILOSOPHER  TO  HIS  LOVE. 

Dearest,  a  look  is  but  a  ray 
Reflected  in  a  certain  way  ; 
A  word,  whatever  tone  it  wear, 
Is  but  a  trembling  wave  of  air, 
A  touch,  obedience  to  a  clause 
In  nature's  pure  material  laws. 

The  very  flowers  that  bend  and  meet, 

In  sweetening  others  grow  more  sweet ; 

The  clouds  by  day,  the  stars  by  night, 

Inweave  their  floating  locks  of  light ; 

The  rainbow,  Heaven's  own  forehead's  braid, 

Is  but  the  embrace  of  sun  and  shade. 

How  few  that  love  us  have  we  found  ! 
How  wide  the  world  that  girds  them  round  ! 
Like  mountain  streams  we  meet  and  part, 
Each  living  in  the  other's  heart, 
Our  course  unknown,  our  hope  to  be 
Yet  mingled  in  the  distant  sea  ! 

But  ocean  coils  and  heaves  in  vain, 
Bound  in  the  woven  moonbeam's  chain  ; 
And  love  and  hope  are  but  the  play 
Of  some  capricious  planet's  ray, 
To  light,  to  lead,  to  rouse,  to  charm, 
Till  death  shall  hush  in  icy  calm. 

Alas  !  one  narrow  line  is  drawn, 
That  links  the  sunset  to  the  dawn, 
In  mist  and  shade  life's  morning  rose, 
And  clouds  are  round  it  at  its  close  ; 
But  ah,  no  twilight  beam  ascends, 
To  whisper  where  the  evening  ends. 

Oh,  in  the  hour  when  I  shall  feel 

Those  shadows  round  my  senses  steal — 

When  gentle  eyes  are  weeping  o'er 

The  clay  that  feels  their  tears  no  more — 

Then  let  thy  spirit  with  me  be, 

Or  some  sweet  angel  likest  thee  !     O.  W.  H. 

The  prose,  as  is  generally  the  case,  is 
better  than  the  poetry.  There  is  a 
beautiful  story,  by  Miss  Sedgwick, 
which  lias  all  her  purity  of  taste  and 
delicacy  of  feeling.  The  "  Seven  Vag- 
abonds'" is  good,  and  so  is  the  "  Canter- 
bury Pilgrims."  The  "  Capture"  and 
the  "  Cure  for  the  Dyspepsia,"  are  also 
very  fair.  There  are  some  excellent 
things  in  the  "  Bald  Eagle  ;"  but  there 
is  too  much  of  caricature,  and  one  gets 
pretty  well  tired  before  the  end  comes. 
There  is  much  beauty  in  Mr.  Pierpont's 
"  Autumnal  Musings."  The  "  Stolen 
Match"  is  much  too  long.  "  Joan  of 
Arc,"  and  "  Sir  William  Pepperell," 
seem  to  have  been  put  in  merely  for  the 
space  they  occupy. 

To  almost  all  the  articles  it  may  be 
urged  in  the  way  of  criticism,  that  there 
is  too  much  description, — too  many 
words.  Every  feature  in  the  face,  every 
garment  that  is  worn,  every  appearance 
in  the  earth,  and  every  change  in  the 
sky,  is  described  at  most  wearisome 
length.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  articles  were  written  with  a  view  to 
the  "consideration,"  and  so  made  to 
«over  as  many  pages  as  possible. 


or  Affection's   Gift, 


The   Pearl; 

1833. 

This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  a  very 
popular  work,  whose  design  is  expressed 
in  its  secondary  title.  Its  contents,  like 
those  of  its  predecessors,  are  appropri- 
ate to  the  design.  As  this  and  other 
similar  works  are  intended  for  the  in- 
struction and  amusement  of  children, 
they  seem  to  be  removed  from  all  ac- 
countability to  criticism,  provided  they 
contain  nothing  offensive  to  good  man- 
ners and  good  morals.  They  are  in  no 
way  amenable  to  any  canons  of  taste, 
nor  subject  to  the  ordinary  process  of 
reviewing.  In  literary  composition,  the 
Pearl  is  respectable,  and  that  is  as  much 
praise,  perhaps,  as  can  be  justly  be- 
stowed on  many  works  that  come  out 
with  higher  pretensions.  The  embel- 
lishments of  this  volume  are  elegant. 
The  frontispiece — a  mezzotinto  engrav- 
ing— Annette,  and  My  Sister  Mary,  are 
beautiful  specimens  of  a  beautiful  art, 
which  is  making  rapid  progress  towards 
perfection.  We  annex  a  couple  of  ex- 
tracts, which  are  of  a  character  alto- 
gether superior  to  most  of  the  other 
articles. 

THE  PEBBLE  AND  THE  ACORN. 

BY  H.  F.  GOULD. 

"  I  am  a  Pebble,  and  yield  to  none," 
Were  the  swelling  words  of  a  tiny  stone. 
"  Nor  change  nor  season  can  alter  me, 
I  am  abiding  while  ages  flee. 
The  pelting  hail  and  the  drizzling  rain 
Have  tried  to  soften  me  long,  in  vain  ; 
And  the  tender  dew  has  sought  to  melt, 
Or  to  touch  my  heart,  but  it  was  not  felt. 
None  can  tell  of  the  pebble's  birth, 
For  I  am  as  old  as  the  solid  earth. 
The  children  of  man  arise,  and  pass 
Out  of  the  world,  like  blades  of  grass. 
And  many  a  foot  on  me  has  trod 
That 's  gone  from  sight,  and  under  the  sod  ! 
I  am  a  pebble  !  but  who  art  thou, 
Rattling  along  from  the  restless  bough  ?" 

The  Acorn  was  shocked  at  this  rude  salute, 

And  lay  for  a  moment,  abashed  and  mute. 

She  never  before  had  been  so  near 

This  gravelly  ball,  the  mundane  sphere, 

And  she  felt  for  a  while  perplexed  to  know 

How  to  answer  a  thing  so  low. 

But  to  give  reproof  of  a  nobler  sort 

.Than  the  angry  look,  or  the  keen  retort, 

At  length,  she  said,  in  a  gentle  tone, 

"  Since  it  has  happened  that  I  am  thrown 

From  the  lighter  element  where  I  grew, 

Down  to  another  so  hard  and  new, 

And  beside  a  personage  so  august, 

Abased,  I  will  cover  my  head  with  dust, 

And  quickly  retire  from  the  sight  of  one 

Whom  time,  nor  season,  nor  storm,  nor  sun, 

Nor  the  gentle  dew,  nor  the  grinding  wheel, 

Has  ever  subdued,  or  made  to  feel." 

And  soon,  in  the  earth,  she  sunk  away 

From  the  comfortless  spot  where  the  Pebble  lay. 

But  it  was  not  long  ere  the  soil  was  broke 
By  the  peering  head  of  an  infant  oak  ; 
And,  as  it  arose,  and  its  branches  spread, 
The  Pebble  looked  up,  and  wondering  said, 
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"  A  modest  Acorn  !  never  to  tell 

What  was  enclosed  in  her  simple  shell — 

That  the  pride  of  the  forest  was  then  shut  up 

Within  the  space  of  her  little  cup ! 

And  meekly  to  sink  in  the  darksome  earth, 

To  prove  that  nothing  could  hide  her  worth. 

And,  oh  !  how  many  will  tread  on  me, 

To  come  and  admire  the  beautiful  tree, 

Whose  head  is  towering  towards  ttie  sky, 

Above  such  a  worthless  thing  as  I. 

Useless  and  vain,  a  cumberer  here, 

I  have  been  idling  from  year  to  year; 

But  never  from  this  shall  a  vaunting  word 

From  the  humbled  Pebble  again  be  heard, 

Till  something  without  me,  or  within, 

Can  show  the  purpose  for  which  I  've  been  !" 

The  Pebble  could  not  its  vow  forget, 

And  it  lies  there,  wrapped  in  silence,  yet. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  BOY. 

BY  MRS.  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

I  saw  thee  at  thy  mother's  side,  ere  she  in  dust 

was  laid, 
And  half  believed  some  cherub  form  had  from 

its  mansion  strayed  ; 
But  when  I  traced   the   wondering    wo    that 

seized  thy  infant  thought, 
And   'mid  the  radiance  of  thine  eye  a  liquid 

crystal  wrought, 
I  felt  how  strong  that  faith  must  be  to  vanquish 

nature's  tie, 
And  bid  from  one  so  beautiful  to  turn  away  and 

die. 

I  saw  thee  in  thy  graceful  sports,  beside  thy 

father's  bower — 
Amid  his  broad  and  bright  parterre,  thyself  the 

fairest  flower ; 
And  heard  thy  tuneful  voice  ring  out  upon  the 

summer  air, 
As  though  a  bird  of  Eden  poured  its  joyous 

carol  there : 
And  lingered  with  delighted  gaze,  to  the  dark 

future  blind, 
While  with  thy  lovely  sister's  hand  thine  own 

was  fondly  twined. 
I  saw,thee  bending  o'er  thy  book,  and  marked 

the  glad  surprise, 
With  which  the  sun  of  science  met  thy  spark- 
ling eaglet  eyes ; 
But  when  thy  deep  and  brilliant  mind  awoke  to 

bold  pursuit, 
And  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  plucked  its 

richest,  rarest  fruit — 
I  shrank  from  such  precocious    power,   with 

strange,  portentous' fear, 
A  shuddering  presage  that  thy  race  must  soon 

be  finished  here. 

I  saw  thee  in  the  house  of  God,  and  loved  the 
reverent  air 

With  which  thy  beauteous  head  was  bowed 
low  in  thy  guileless  prayer, 

Yet  little  deemed  how  soon  thy  place  would  be 
with  that  blessed  band, 

Who  ever  near  the  Eternal  Throne  in  sinless 
worship  stand  ; 

Ah  !  little  deemed  how  soon  the  grave  must 
lock  thy  glorious  charms, 

And  leave  thy  spirit  free  to  find  a  sainted  moth- 
er's arms. 

The  Characteristics  and  Claims  of 

the  age  in  which  we  live :  an  Oration,  pro- 
nounced at  Dartmouth  College,  Aug.  23,  1832, 
before  the  New-Hampshire  Alpha  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society.     By  George  Kent. 

The  best  account  we  can  give  of  the 
nature  of  this  performance  is  contained 
in  the  first  line  of  its  title.     The  sub- 


ject is  treated  considerably  in  detail,  and 
with  a  variety  and  felicity  of  illustra- 
tions by  quotation  and  historical  anec- 
dote. The  sentiments  are  those  of  a. 
moralist  and  a  patriot,  and  the  style  ihat 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  Towards 
the  close,  there  is  a  well-deserved  no- 
tice of  the  claims  of  an  individual,  whose 
efforts  and  achievements  in  the  cause  of 
his  country,  "  will  carry  him  forward 
on  the  stream  of  time,  with  a  reputa- 
tion ever  gathering,  and  the  triumphs 
of  a  distinction  that  will  never  die." 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the 
remark  near  the  close  of  the  oration. 
"  The  advantages  of  education  are  lia- 
ble to  be  under-rated  by  the  very  free- 
ness  and  contiguity  of  the  privileges 
held  forth  to  the  people  :  knowledge  is 
in  danger  of  growing  more  superficial, 
by  reason  of  the  multiplicity  of  books 
and  periodical  publications  ;"  and  there 
is  good  sense  in  the  advice  which  fol- 
lows— "Let  literary  men  apply  the  cor- 
rective, and  see  that,  so  far  as  in  them 
lies,  the  republic  of  morals  and  of  let- 
ters, sustain  no  detriment." 

An  Address  delivered  as  the  In- 
troduction to  the  Franklin  Lectures,  in  Bos- 
ton, November  14,  1831.  By  Edward  Ev- 
erett. 

This  address  is  marked  by  that  per- 
spicuity and  simple  elegance  which 
characterize  the  productions  of  its  dis- 
tinguished author.  The  thoughts  are 
natural,  yet  striking,  and  the  illustra- 
tions forcible  and  happy.  The  principal 
topics  are  the  importance  of  knowledge — 
the  mastery  which  it  has  given  man 
over  the  elements  and  inferior  animals — 
the  opportunities  which  all  enjoy  of  ac- 
quiring it,  who  are  so  disposed.  The 
debasing  effects  of  ignorance  are  power- 
fully shown  in  a  paragraph  quoted  from 
a  foreign  journal,  describing  the  out- 
rages committed  by  the  peasants  in 
Hungary,  in  consequence^of  their  belief 
that  the  Cholera  was  occasioned  by 
poisoning  the  wells.  The  young  aspir- 
ant after  knowledge  is  exhorted  to  per- 
severe by  the  high  motives  which 
should  operate  upon  one  who  lives  in  a 
country,  where  success  in  life  depends 
altogether  upon  personal  qualities,  and 
by  the  examples  of  men,  who  have 
worked  theirTway  up,  by  diligence  and 
industry,  from  inferior  stations  to  the 
highest  rank  in  society. 

We  extract  a  paragraph  at  random, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  clearness  and 
beauty  of  the  style. 

It  is  through  mind,  that' man  has  obtained 
the  mastery  of  nature  and  all  its  elements,  and 
subjected  the  inferior  races  of  animals  to  him- 
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self.  Take  an  uninformed  savage,  a  brutalized 
Hottentot,  in  short  any  human  being,  in  whom 
the  divine  spark  of  reason  has  never  been  kin- 
dled to  a  flame  ;  and  place  him  on  the  sea-shore, 
in  a  furious  storm,  when  the  waves  are  rolling  in, 
as  if  the  fountains  of  the  deep  were  broken  up. 
Did  you  not  know,  from  actual  experience,  that 
man,  by  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  and  the 
application  of  his  useful  arts,  had  actually  con- 
structed vessels,  in  which  he  floats  securely  on 
the  top  of  these  angry  waves,  you  would  not 
think  it  possible  that  a  being,  like  that  we  have 
mentioned,  could  for  one  moment  resist  their 
fury.  It  is  actually  related  of  some  of  the 
North-American  Indians,  a  race  of  men,  who 
are  trained,  from  their  infancy,  to  the  total  sup- 
pression of  their  emotions  of  every  kind,  and 
who  endure  the  most  excruciating  torments,  at 
the  stake,  without  signs  of  suffering,  that  when 
they  witnessed,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  west- 
ern waters  of  the  United  States,  the  spectacle 
of  a  steamboat  under  way,  moving  along  with- 
out sails  or  oars,  and  spouting  fire  and  smoke, 
they  could  not  refrain  from  exclamations  of 
wonder.  Hold  out  a  handful  of  wheat,  or 
Indian  corn,  to  a  person  wholly  uninformed  of 
their  nature,  and  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  culti- 
vating them,  and  tell  him,  that  by  scattering 
these  dry  kernels  abroad,  and  burying  them  in 
the  cold  damp  earth,  you  can  cause  a  harvest  to 
spring  up,  sufficient  for  a  winter's  supply  of 
food,  and  he  will  think  you  are  mocking  him,  by 
vain  and  extravagant  tales.  But  it  is  not  the 
less  true,  that  in  these,  and  in  every  other 
instance,  it  is  the  mind  of  man,  possessed  of 
the  necessary  knowledge  and  skill,  that  brings 
into  useful  operation,  for  the  supply  of  human 
want,  and  the  support  and  comfort  of  human 


life,  the  properties  and  treasures  of  the  natural 
world,  the  aid  of  inferior  animals,  and  even  our 
own  physical  powers. 

Illustrations  of  Phrenology  ;  being 

a  selection  of  Articles  from  the  Edinburgh 
Phrenological  Journal,  and  the  Transactions 
of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Society,  with 
twenty-six  wood  cuts.  Edited  by  George  H. 
Calvert :  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Editor. 

We  have  given,  in  another  depart- 
ment of  the  Magazine  this  month  so 
much  space  to  the  discussions  of  a 
topic  connected  with  Phrenology,  that 
an  extended  notice  of  the  work  before 
us  would  be  a  trespass  upon  the  rights 
of  the  reader,  who  demands  the  usual 
variety  in  the  subjects  of  our  articles. 
The  Introduction,  by  the  compiler,  is  an 
attempt  to  explain,  briefly,  but  distinctly, 
the  fundamental  facts-a»d  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  Science — to  facilitate  the 
understanding  of  the  Illustrations  from 
the  Journal,  and  to  give  a  clear  idea  of 
what  Phrenology  is.  The  "  illustra- 
tions" contain  much  curious  matter,  and 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  two  class- 
es— those  who  are  converts  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Phrenology,  and  those  who 
examine  them  only  to  scoff  at  their 
advocates  and  supporters. 
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Natural  Philosophy.     The  follow- 
ing letter  addressed  to  the  editors  of  the 
National   Intelligencer,    contains    some 
novelties  that  may  excite  discussion. 
Gentlemen — 

That  the  squares  of  the  periodical 
times  of  the  planets  are  proportional  to 
the  cubes  of  the  distances,  has  been 
considered  as  true.  But  this  proposition, 
so  much  celebrated,  and  so  much  relied 
on  in  the  science  of  astronomy,  is  true 
only  upon  the  admission  of  the  fact, 
that  the  planetary  motions  are  equal.  If 
their  motions  are  unequal,  then  this 
proposition  of  Kepler  is  not  true.  But 
it  is  very  true, — that  the  •periodical  times 
of  the  planets  are  proportional  to  their 
distances  from  the  sun.  Squaring  the 
times,  or  cubing  their  distances,  is  but 
useless  erudition. 

This  proposition  or  law  of  Kepler, 
and  which  was  sanctioned  by  Newton 
and  his  followers,  if  the  motions  of  the 
planets  are  unequal,  ought  to  have 
been — "  the  squares  of  the  periodical 
times  of  the  planets  are  proportional  to 
the  cubes  of  the  distances,  and  the 
velocities  of  the  planets  in   their   orbits 


respectively."  If  this  proposition  or 
law  had  been  originally  thus  stated,  it 
would  have  compelled  the  mathema- 
tician to  bring  into  view  the  supposed 
inequality  of  the  planetary  motions;  and, 
he  would  have  necessarily  discovered 
that  no  inequality  existed,  and  that  the 
proposition  was  not  true,  as  adopted  by 
Newton,  and  applied  to  his  view  of  the 
unequal  motions  of  the  planets. 

It  has,  also,  been  laid  down  as  a  law 
among  revolutionary  bodies,  as  the 
earth  and  moon,  the  sun  and  the  planets, 
that  if  two  bodies  are  of  equal  magni- 
tude and  density,  the  centre  of  gravity 
will  be  equidistant  from  both  bodies  ; 
but,  if  they  be  of  different  magnitudes, 
the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  nearest  the 
larger  body.  Now,  this  lute,  in  balancing 
two  bodies  appended  to  the  ends  of  a 
beam,  is  unquestionably  true.  But,  can 
this  law  be  philosophically  applied  to 
the  earth  and  moon,  or  the  sun  and  the 
earth  ? 

The  moon  is  at  one  time  much  nearer 
the  earth  than  at  another  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, is  uniformly  increasing  and 
diminishing    her   distance ;    then,    doe§ 
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this  centre  of  gravity  as  uniformly 
increase  and  diminish  its  distance  from 
the  earth  also  ?  If  this  is  the  case,  this 
centre  cannot  depend  on  the  magnitudes 
of  the  earth  and  moon.  The  weight  or 
density  of  the  earth  and  moon  remain 
invariably  the  same ;  and,  upon  the 
balancing  principle,  their  distances  could 
be  neither  increased  nor  diminished 
without  destroying  the  equilibrium.  The 
diverging  and  converging  paths  of 
those  bodies  prove  very  clearly  that 
they  are  influenced  by  forces  entirely 
different  from  this  species  of  balancing. 
Now,  if  this  question  is  examined  by 
the  mechanical  and  mathematical  phi- 
losopher, he  will  find  that  this  balancing 
principle  is  altogether  inadmissible  when 
applied  either  to  the  planets  or  to  their 
satellites. 

It  was,  however,  impossible  for  New- 
ton to  be  correct  in  any  part  of  his 
physical  system,  because  he  had  given 
to  the  planets  orhits  which  they  do  not 
describe.  He  formed  a  system  upon 
data  which  had  no  existence.  The  orbit 
of  the  moon  is  beautifully  concave 
towards  the  sun ;  and  this  is  the  case 
with  all  the  planets  towards  that  point, 
round  which  the  sun  is  progressing. 
Neither  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  nor 
the  orbits  of  the  satellites,  ever  return 
into  themselves.  The  phenomena  exhib- 
ited by  Jupiter's  moons,  corresponding 
exactly  with  the  phenomena  exhibited 
by  the  planets,  is  sufficient  alone  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  view  I 
have  taken,  and  the  entirely  erroneous 
views  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  orbits  described  by  the 
planets. 

But  my  object,  at  present,  is  not  par- 
ticularly to  show  how  extensive  the 
errors  of  Newton  are,  but  to  draw  the 
attention  of  American  Mathematicians 
to  the  necessarily  equal  velocity  of  the 
planets,  the  inapplicability  of  the  laic  of 
Kepler,  and  the  impossibility  of  apply- 
ing the  balancing  principle  of  Newton 
to  the  varying  distances  of  the  planets 
from  the  sun,  and  the  satellites  from 
their  primaries.  If,  gentlemen,  the  sun 
was  really  a  stationary  body,  then  the 
physical  system  of  Newton  would  still 
maintain  the  standing  it  has  acquired  in 
the  learned  world  ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  planetary  system 
goes  directly  to  show,  that  this  is  not 
the  fact.  That  other  portions  of  crea- 
tion, within  our  view,  are  not  relatively 
displaced  in  consequence  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  sun,  is  not  a  sufficient 
argument  against  the  truth  of  the  posi- 
tion. As  we  find  one  part  of  creation 
in  motion,  we  must  presume  that  the 


whole  is  equally  so.  But  the  greatest 
obstacle  which  lies  in  the  way,  is  the 
impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the 
mathematician,  that  the  physical  system 
of  Newton  constitutes  the  first  link  in 
the  chain  of  astronomical  discovery ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  to 
me  at  least,  that  when  Wilson  and 
others  suggested  the  motion  of  the  sun, 
they  did  not  pursue  the  subject,  and  cor- 
rect the  diagram  representing  the  view 
of  Newton,  Ferguson,  and  others,  as  to 
the  orbits  really  described  by  the  planets. 
If  the  Sun  moves  as  Jupiter  does,  and 
as  they  contend  he  moves,  then  the 
orbits  of  the  planets,  as  exhibited  in 
the  books,  are  entirely  wrong,  and  the 
forces  applied  by  Newton  altogether 
inadequate  to  produce  the  phenomena 
evidently  existing. 

I  shall  hereafter  draw  the  attention 
of  the  learned  to  the  centrifugal  force, 
and  endeavor  to  show,  that  no  such 
force  can  have  an  existence,  as  suggest- 
ed by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Newman. 

Romiiey,  Va.  Sept.  1832. 

Marshall's  Pillar.  It  is  matter  of 
just  surprise  that  so  little  has  been  said 
and  written  about  the  wild  and  pictur- 
esque scenery  found  in  the  western  por- 
tions of  Virginia.  The  amateur  may  here 
find  united  the  wildness  of  Highland 
with  the  sublimity  of  Alpine  scenes. 
Were  these  regions  better  known,  they 
would  scarcely  fail  to  become  the  favor- 
ite resort  of  the  lovers  of  the  grand  and 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  it  is  probable 
would  not  be  deemed  inferior,  in  point 
of  variety  and  sublimity  of  objects,  to 
the  scenery  along  the  Hudson  or  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  most  prominent  as 
well  as  stupendous  object  presented 
along  the  course  of  New  river,  is  a  cliff, 
a  few  miles  above  the  junction  of  that 
stream  with  Gauley  river,  and  known 
as  Marshall 's  Pillar,  a  name  commemo- 
rative of  the  arduous  and  successful 
exploration  of  that  stream,  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  in  1812.  The  same 
spot  has  sometimes  been  individualized 
as  the  Hawk's  Nest. 

Marshall's  Pillar  is  situated  in  a 
curve  of  the  river  which  flows  at  its 
base,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  rugged  points  of  Gauley  Moun- 
tain. It  is  one  unbroken  battlement  of 
rocks,  rising  from  the  water's  edge  to 
the  stupendous  height  of  eight  or  nine 
hundred  feet.  Its  position  at  the  point 
being  somewhat  insular  and  prominent, 
it  very  justlv  merits  the  appellation  of 
Pillar. 
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From  the  verge  of  this  dizzy  height, 
the  river  may  be  seen  above  and  below 
through  the  vista  formed  by  its  rugged 
sides,  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
until  its  agitated  current  seems  lost  in 
the  contraction  of  the  mountains. 
Along  this  deep  and  narrow  channel,  at 
a  velocity  almost  unequalled,  and  with 
a  deafening  tumult,  flows  something 
more  than'  one  half  of  the  water  form- 
ing the  Kanhawa  river.  Seldom  does 
Nature  present  a  grander  or  more  vari- 
egated   spectacle    to    the    eye,   than  is 


afforded  from  the  summit  of  this  cliff. 
The  tumultuous  rush  of  water,  with  its 
surface  crested  with  foam,  the  frowning 
and  embattled  cliff's  that  rise  on  either 
side,  and  delineate  its  course,  the  deep 
verdure  of  the  evergreen  that  overhangs 
the  precipices,  and  crowns  the  summit 
of  the  adjacent  mountain,  form  a  tout 
ensemble,  which,  for  beauty  and  sublim- 
ity, is  not  easily  surpassed.  None  ap- 
proach it  without  a  feeling  of  indescrib- 
able awe,  or  leave  it  without  emotions 
of  deeply  gratified  feeling. 
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In  Detroit,  Sept.  13,  the  Rev.  GABRIEL 
RICHARD.  Mr.  Richard  was  born  at  Saintas, 
in  France,  on  the  15th  Oct.  1764.  His  father 
was  a  gentleman  of  distinction,  and  his  mother 
a  descendant  of  the  learned  Bossuet.  He  was 
educated  at  the  college  of  Angiers,  and  received 
ecclesiastical  orders  at  the  Catholic  Theological 
Seminary  of  Paris,  in  1790.  On  account  of  the 
Revolution  he  left  his  native  land,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Emery,  for  America, 
where  he  had  conferred  upon  him,  previous  to 
his  departure,  the  appointment  of  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  St.  Mary's  College,  at  Balti- 
more. Shortly  after,  he  was  called  as  a  Mission- 
ary, and  sent  to  Kaskaskias,  Illinois,  to  preach 
to'the  Indians.  Six  years  were  devoted  to  this 
useful  and  perplexing  employment  with  the 
greatest  solicitude  and  with  ceaseless  industry  ; 
and  his  mind  during  that  period,  as  he  often 
said,  seemed  to  have  been  too  much  enlarged 
and  strengthened,  to  be  ever  spent  in  teaching 
the  children  of  the  forest  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation and  of  gospel  freedom. 

In  1798  his  labors  as  a  Missionary  ceased,  and 
he  went  to  Detroit  and  founded  the  present 
church  of  St.  Anne.  The  difficulties  which  he 
had  to  encounter  were  great,  and  by  many  of 
his  people  are  too  well  remembered  to  require 
detailing.  In  1809  he  visited  Boston,  and  while 
on  his  return  he  purchased  a  printing  press  and 
types,  with  which  he  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a  newspaper  in  the  French  language, 
called  the  "  Michigan  Essav."  Several  numbers 
of  this  publication  were  issued  ;  but  there  being 
no  regular  mails,  and  the  population  of  the  terri- 
tory being  scattered,  he  soon  found  it  advisable 
to  suspend  the  publication.  He  then  commenc- 
ed publishing  religious  books  for  his  own  church. 
The  Laws  of  the  Territory  were  published,  and 
all  the  printing  that  was  required  was  exe- 
cuted under  his  direction. 

In  1812,  after  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Hull,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Sandwich, 
where  he  remained  in  the  discharge  of  his  min- 
isterial duties,  and  in  redeeming  those  citizens 
who  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians.  In  this 
work  of  mercy  his  exertions  were  great,  and 
many  by  his  "means  were  redeemed  from  the 
terrors  and  torments,  which  wait  upon  the  death 
of  an  Indian  captive.  He  soon  returned  to  De- 
troit, and  finding  his  country  devastated  by  a 
foreigner,  and  a  remnant  of  his  people  left  en- 
tirely destitute  of  grain  and  provisions,  he  pur- 
chased a  large  quantity  of  wheat  for  seed, 
which  he  refused  to  sell  for  money, — but  dis- 


tributed it  gratuitously  to  the  poor  and  destitute. 
In  1823  he  was  elected  as  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, where  he  faithfully  discharged  his  duties, 
and  his  exertions  for  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 
and  his  success,  will  long  be  remembered  by  his 
enterprising  fellow-citizens.  Notwithstanding 
his  numerous  acts  of  charity  and  duty,  he  faith- 
fully and  successfully  discharged  his  duties  to 
the  church.  He  was  at  all  times  its  eloquent 
and  firm  defender,  using  his  logical  powers  with 
the  greatest  precision  upon  all  important  ques- 
tions. He  spoke  and  wrote  seven  different  lan- 
guages ;  and  the  extent  of  his  reading  and  his 
finished  scholastic  education  rendered  him  a 
highly  acceptable  acquaintance  to  every  man  of 
erudition.  His  attachment  to  American  Insti- 
tutions and  the  principles  of  liberty,  has  too 
often  been  manifested  to  need  commendation. 
During  the  last  summer,  and  particularly  while 
the  cholera  prevailed  in  Detroit,  he  was  success- 
ful in  his  endeavors  to  assuage  the  disease,  and 
soothe  the  afflicted.  He  was  often  called  from 
his  bed  to  all  parts  of  his  parish  to  visit  the  sick 
in  their  last  and  painful  struggle.  He  had  no 
fear  of  the  disease  while  attending  those,  just 
ready  to  he  borne  to  their  long  homes,  and  such 
was  his  anxiety  for  his  parishioners  that  he 
utterly  neglected  his  own  health,  and  finally 
sunk  under  his  exertions  and  the  debilitating 
effects  of  diarrhoea.  The  disease  assumed  an 
alarming  appearance  on  the  9th,  and  continued 
to  grow  worse  until  the  12th,  when  he  was  told 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Badin,  that  his  end  was  near. 
He  expressed  his  willingness  to  die,  and  wished 
that  the  Messed  Sacrament  might  be  administer- 
ed ;  and  immediately  after  "he  uttered  these 
words — "  nunc  dimittis  sermim  tuum  Domine,  se- 
cundumverbum  tuum.  in  pace."  Shortly  after,  he 
was  asked  if  the  extreme  unction  should  be 
administered ;  he  gave  a  silent  consent.  His 
pulse  continued  to  beat  until  10  minutes  past  4 
o'clock,  A.  M.  when  he  expired. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  numerous  con- 
course, and,  by  estimation,  more  than  two  thou- 
sand people,  of  all  ranks  and  denominations, 
followed  the  remains  of  this  profound  scholar, 
and  firm  supporter  of  the  Catholic  faith,  this 
worthy  friend  and  true  lover  of  American  lib- 
erty, to  the  cold  and  silent  grave. 

In  Fairfax,  Vir.  JAMES  CALDWELL,  Esq. 
This  gentleman  established  the  first  newspapers 
ever  printed  in  Fauquier  and  Culpepper. 

In  Norfolk,  Vir.  Oct.  13,  JOHN  E.  HOLT,  Esq. 
for  nearly  twenty  years  Mayor  of  the  borough, 
and  a  gentleman  of  most  estimable  character. 
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OUR    FILE. 

We  have  on  hand  a  number  of  communications,  to  the  authors  of  which,  with- 
out referring  to  them  severally,  we  were  about  to  offer  some  admonitory  observa- 
tions, when  we  found  in  the  Vermont  Chronicle  an  article  entitled  "  Instructions 
to  Correspondents,"  so  exactly  suited  to  our  purpose,  so  exactly  like  what  we 
intended  to  write,  and  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  icants  of  the  writers  in  ques- 
tion, that  we  transfer  a  portion  of  them  to  "  Our  File." 

Take  care  of  little  things.    It  is  very  important  to  us.    In  particular, 

Let  your  lines  be  so  far  apart,  that  there  may  be  abundant  room  for  interlining  ;  so  that,  if  any 
word  is  nearly  illegible,  the  editor  may  guess  it  out,  and  write  it  over  more  plainly.  Besides,  when 
the  lines  are  huddled  together,  the  page  presents  a  confused  appearance,  and  the  compositor's  eyes 
are  strained  and  injured  in  endeavoring  to  follow  the  line  from  which  he  is  setting.  If  your 
ascending  and  descending  folds  are  long,  your  lines  miist  be  far  apart  in  proportion,  or  the  compos- 
itor's eyes  must  smart  for  it. 

Form  every  letter  so  that  it  may  be  known  by  its  shape,  and  not  compel  the  poor  type-setter  to 
guess  it  out,  by  considering  what  it  must  be,  in  order  to  spell  some  word.  Take  special  care  of 
m,  n,  and  u.  Do  not  make  e  like  a  little  capital,  or  the  Greek  e.  If  you  do,  when  you  write  in 
haste  you  will  make  it  look  like  an  r  of  the  sort  which  you  ought  never  to  make.  Do  not  make  s, 
a,  j,  k,  &c.  like  capitals,  where  capitals  should  not  be. 

Avoid  abbreviations.  Use  none,  which  you  would  not  have  in  printing.  One  of  the  first  lessons 
given  to  an  apprentice  is,  to  follow  his  copy,  even  if  it  goes  out  at  the  window.  If  you  write 
Temp.  Soc.  the  editor  must  write  it  out  in  full,  or  give  it  to  an  experienced  compositor,  with  special 
instructions,  or  it  will  be  set  just  as  it  is  written.  Do  not  abbreviate  the  ed  at  the  end  of  verbs. 
Never  write  tho'  for  though,  nor  chh.  for  church,  nor  xn.  for  Christian,  nor  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

If  you  write  on  thin  paper,  so  that  the  letters  show  through,  do  not  write  on  both  sides  of  it ;  for, 
like  lines  close  together,  it  confuses  the  eye  of  the  compositor,  and  demands  of  him  a  painful  effort, 
for  several  hours  together,  perhaps,  to  keep  his  place. 

If  you  write  on  a  large  sheet,  write  only  on  one  side.  It  may  be  necessary  to  divide  the  copy 
among  several  compositors,  or  omit  it  for  a  week  ;  and  it  cannot  be  so  well  divided  when  it  is  writ- 
ten on  both  sides.  In  some  offices,  all  communications,  written  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  are 
rejected  without  examination,  on  that  account  alone.  We  do  not  object  to  it,  however,  if  the  lines 
do  not  show  through,  and  if  the  article  is  sent  so  early  that  one  compositor  can  set  the  whole. 

Do  not  make  a  dash,  or  a  flourish,  for  a  period,  or  for  any  other  pause,  except  where  a  dash  is 
needed  as  a  pause.  Put  your  marks  of  quotation  at  the  top  of  the  line,  as  in  printed  books,  and 
not  at  the  bottom.  Mark  words  which  you  wish  to  have  set  in  CAPITALS,  by  drawing  three 
lines  under  them  ;  those  to  be  set  in  small  capitals,  by  two  lines  ;  and  those  in  Italics,  by  one 
line.  But  be  careful  to  use  Italics  and  Capitals  very  sparingly.  Their  effect  is  destroyed  by  mak- 
ing them  common  ;  and  besides,  it  injures  the  beauty  of  the  page. 

We  are  not  certain  that  we  perceive  the  object  of  the  "  Dream  of  a  Student  in 
Mathematics."  If  it  were  intended  as  a  burlesque  upon  Mathematical  Studies,  it 
needs  point  to  give  it  effect ;  if  it  were  intended  as  a  personal  satire,  the  icriler 
and  his  original  are  probably  the  only  two  persons  who  would  enjoy  the  wit.  We 
are  not  aware  that  we  have  received  any  previous  communication  from  the  same 
writer.  We  commend  to  his  attention  the  preceding  extract  from  the  Vermont 
Chronicle.  It  will  prevent  his  writing  hereafter,  Nat,  Phil. — Prof.  Math,  and 
various  other  contractions. 

The  gentleman  who  sent  us  an  article  on  "  Phrenology"  will  perceive  that  the 
subject  is  more  extensively  treated  in  the  leading  article  of  the  Magazine — which 
was  printed  before  his  contribution  was  received. 

"  Lowell"  may  have  a  place  among  statistics,  if  that  disposition  of  it  be  accept- 
able to  the  author. 

"  Our  Village  Pastor," 

"The  Mad  House," 

"  On  the  Phraseology  of  the  Americans," 

"  Lines  to  a  Village  Warrior," 

"  Metrical  Translation  of  a  Greek  Funeral  Hymn,"  will  appear  next  month. 

To  the  two  pieces  sent  by  "  Myron  Seaver,  New-York,"  we  have  objections, 
which,  as  the  precise  Old  Vellum  would  say,  are  two-fold.     First,  we  dislike  the 
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multitudinous  parade  of  foreign  words  and  phrases ;  it  would  puzzle  us  to  decide 
whether  the  article  were  written  in  French  or  English ;  and  Secondly,  it  is  No.  I. 
of  a  series ;  we  may  never  again  hear  from  the  author;  and  if  we  should,  his  No. 
II.  may  not  suit  us.  We  have  adopted  a  rule,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
a  useful  one,  viz. — to  publish  no  article  which  requires  a  continuation  from  one 
number  of  the  Magazine  to  another,  from  an  anonymous  source,  until  the  whole 
of  it  is  in  our  possession.  As  Mr.  "  Seaver"  has  not  chosen  to  make  us  acquaint- 
ed with  his  real  name,  we  must  at  least  postpone  the  publication  of  his  contribu- 
tion till  he  sees  fit  to  furnish  the  remainder. 
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Messrs.  Peabody  &  Co.  New- York — propose 
to  publish,  a  monthly  magazine,  to  be  called 
"  The  Knickerbocker,  or  New-York  Monthly 
Magazine."  Each  number,  (say  the  publish- 
ers,) will  contain  24  quarto  pages  of  letter-press, 
in  double  columns,  equal  to  48  or  more  pages  of 
the  usual  size,  printed  with  an  entirely  new 
and  beautiful  type,  procured  expressly  for  the 
work.  The  paper,  of  the  finest  American  man- 
ufacture, will  be  of  the  same  quality  with  that 
used  in  the  Annuals,  and  stitched  in  an  elegantly 
tinted  cover.  The  greatest  attention,  in  short, 
will  be  paid  to  its  typographical  appearance, 
while  superior  Engravings,  will,  from  time  to 
time,  ornament  and  enrich  the  publication. 
Terms  of  subscription,  Four  Dollars  per  an- 
num, payable  on  the  delivery  of  the  fourth 
number.  Should  the  complexion  of  their  sub- 
scription list  barely  enable  the  publishers  to 
commence  the  Magazine,  the  contents  of  the 
earlier  numbers  will  be  one  half  original,  and 
and  the  remainder  selected  ;  but  should  the 
publication  meet  with  the  success  that  is  antici- 
pated, it  will  gradually  assume  an  entirely 
original  character ; — the  publishers  being  pre- 
pared, if  met  in  their  design  by  the  public,  to 
enlist  the  first  acknowledged  talent  in  the  coun- 
try, and  call  out  latent  ability,  at  an  expenditure 
hitherto  unpractised  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. They  must  meet  with  countenance  them- 
selves, however,  before  they  can  venture  to 
bestow  patronage,  though  perfectly  content  that 
all  the  first  profits  of  tlie  work  shall  go  to  im- 
prove its  character  ;  in  the  mean  time,  without 
mentioning  the  names  of  the  able  contributors 
who  have  courteously  pledged  their  aid,  they 
feel  warranted  in  stating  that  arrangements 
have  been  made,  which  will  enable  them  to 
commence  their  undertaking,  under  literary  aus- 
pices the  most  favorable."  We  learn  that  "The 
Knickerbocker"  is  to  be  commenced  under  the 
editorial  management  of  Mr.  Hoffman— a  young 
gentleman  of  taste  and  talent,  and  whose  liter- 
ary productions  have  already  procured  for  their 
author  a  good  degree  of  popularity. 

Messrs.  Correy  and  Fairbank,  Cincinnati, — 
propose  to  publish  the  Westers  Magazine,  a 
continuation  of  the  Illinois  Magazine,  conduct- 
ed by  James  Hall.  The  experiment  of  publishing 
a  Magazine  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  (it  is  stated 
by  Judge  Hall)  has  been  made  at  a  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  In  the 
endeavor  to  sustain  it  at  a  spot  in  the  interior, 
remote  from  the  great  marts  of  business,  the 
whole  mental  labor  fell  upon  him,  while  the 
mechanical  department  was  more  expensive 
than  the  income  would  justify.  These  difficul- 
ties he  proposes  to  remedy  by  removing  the  place 
of  publication  to  Cincinnati.  Without  aban- 
doning any  of  the  objects,  to  which  his  attention 
has  been  heretofore   directed,  or  rejecting  the 


subjects  which  have  employed  his  pen,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Editor  to  enlarge  his  plan,  so 
as  to  include  a  wider  range  of  topics,  and  the 
interest  of  other  stales  as  well  as  that  of  his 
own  residence. 

Doughty's  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  and 
Rural  Sports,  No.  6  of  vol.  II.  recently  publish- 
ed, contains  a  notice  from  the  editor,  stating 
that  unless  the  patronage  of  the  work  shall  be 
augmented,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  discontinue 
it,  after  the  completion  of  the  present  volume. 
It  is  hoped  that  his  appeal  to  the  public  will  en- 
able him  to  obtain  additional  support,  sufficient 
to  pursue  the  work,  which  is  really  an  honor  to 
him  and  to  the  country.  There  "is  no  similar 
work  published  at  present,  and  should  this  fail, 
it  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  we  shall 
see  its  equal. 

Clapp  &  Hull,  Boston,  have  published— Fa- 
miliar Lessons  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  de- 
signed tor  the  use  of  Young  Persons  and  Lyce- 
ums. By  Jane  Kilby  Welsh.  Vol.  1,  including 
Lessons  in  Mineralogy  and  Conchology. 

G.  &  C.  Merriam,  "Springfield,  have  just  pub- 
lished—The Franklin  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 
For  the  use  of  schools.  By  E.  Davis,  A.  M. 
Principal  of  Westfield  Aca'demy.— A  Present 
for  a  Husband  or  a  Wife.  By  a  Married  Man.— 
How  to  do  Good,  or  Practical  Lessons  on  the 
Great  Science  of  Human  Life.  Designed  for 
frequent  reading  and  daily  use. — Advantages 
and  Disadvantages  of  the  Marriage  State.  An 
Allegory. — New  Hymns,  Songs  and  Rhymes  for 
Children.  Suitable  for  Infant  Schools. 
F.  &J.  Huntington,  Hartford,  have  published — 
A  Treatise  on  Epidemic  Cholera,  including  a 
Historical  account  of  its  Origin,  and  Progress 
to  the  present  time,  compiled  from  the  most 
authentic  sources.     By  A.  Brigham,  M.  D. 

Collins  &  Hannay,  New- York,  have  just  pub- 
lished— Letters  on  the  Cholera  Asphyxia,  as  it 
has  appeared  in  the  city  of  New- York,  address- 
ed to  John  C.  Warren,  M.  D.  of  Boston,  and 
originally  published  in  that  city,  together  with 
other  Letters,  not  before  published.  By  Mar- 
tyn  Paine,  M.  D. 

J.  &  J.  Harper,  New-York,  have  in  press— a 
work  in  two  volumes,  entitled  "  Tales  of  Glau- 
ber Spa,"  of  which  the  following  are  said  to  be 
the  contents— vol.  1,  Le  Bossu  ;  Childe  Eoe- 
cliffe's  Pilgrimage ;  the  Skeleton  Cave  ;  Med- 
field.  Vol.  2,  The  Block  House  ;  Mr.  Green  ; 
Selim  ;  Boyuca. 

The  same  publishers  have  recently  published, 
Sketches  from  Venitian  History,  two  volumes, 
forming  the  43d  and  44th  volumes  of  the  Fam- 
ily Librarv.— Westward  Ho!  a  Tale,  by  the 
Author  of  the  Dutchman's  Fireside,  in  two 
vols,  forming  the  25th  and  26th  volumes  of  the 
Library  of  Select  Novels. 
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MEMOIR    OF    THE    PUBLIC    LIFE     AND     SERVICES    OF 

MR.    JUSTICE    STORY. 

No  species  of  composition  is  more  attractive  or  more  useful  than 
contemporary  biography.  The  account  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
eminent  men,  who  are  acting  their  part  in  our  presence,  upon  the  great 
stage  of  life,  possesses  that  peculiar  interest,  which  the  hearing  of  the 
ear  and  the  seeing  of  the  eye  impart  to  every  thing  within  their  reach. 
We,  ourselves,  from  personal  observation,  know  something  of  the  men. 
We  have  seen  them,  we  have  heard  them,  we  have  acted  with  them. 
What  we  know  of  them,  of  our  own  knowledge,  produces  a  conception 
of  their  characters,  which  is  the  work  of  our  own  minds  ;  and  we  feel 
a  pleasure  in  carrying  on  and  adorning  this,  our  own  work,  with  the 
additional  facts  and  illustrations,  furnished  to  us  by  the  biographer,  and 
relating  to  matters  before  unknown  to  us.  Where  all  our  information 
of  a  character  is  derived  from  history,  (as  in  the  case  of  all  who  have 
gone  before  us,)  it  has  been  ingeniously  argued,  that  our  knowledge 
resolves  itself  merely  into  this,  that  somebody  did  something.  For 
instance,  all  we  know  of  Julius  Csesar  is  reduced  to  facts  like  these, 
that  a  certain  Roman,  who  conquered  Gaul  and  invaded  Britain,  &c. 
defeated  Pompey  and  overthrew  the  republic ;  and  this,  in  the  end, 
amounts  to  saying,  that  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  defeated  Pompey  ; 
and,  finally,  that  somebody  did  something.  The  case  is  different  with 
contemporary  biography.  There  our  own  senses  furnish  us  a  basis  of 
actual  knowledge.  The  personal  identity  of  the  man  is  certified  to  us, 
by  their  testimony ;  and,  if  he  is  our  fellow-citizen,  our  townsman,  our 
neighbor,  so  much  the  more  full  is  the  stock  of  personal  observations, 
which  we  shall  have  made  with  respect  to  him ;  so  much  the  more  of 
that  which  constitutes  the  image  of  him  in  our  minds  will  be  the  work 
of  our  own  perception  ;  and  so  much  the  greater,  relish  shall  we  have 
for  every  new,  important,  and  curious  fact,  which  goes  to  render  this 
image  more  symmetrical  and  perfect. 
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In  this  way,  in  the  biographies  of  our  contemporaries,  what  we  know 
of  them,  by  our  own  observation,  and  what  we  learn  of  them,  (which 
was  before  unknown,)  from  written  accounts,  mutually  illustrate  each 
other.  The  narrative  of  the  rise  and  formation  of  a  distinguished 
character,  fills  up,  explains,  and  gives  historical  unity  to  what  we  have 
witnessed  ourselves  ;  and  personal  acquaintance,  on  the  other  hand, 
imparts  a  charm  to  the  most  trifling  details  of  earlier  life. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  an  embarrassment  attending  contemporary 
biography,  which  sometimes  narrows  its  province.  Delicacy  forbids 
us  to  speak  too  freely  of  those,  with  whom  we  live  and  associate. 
The  sanctuary  of  private  life  is  not  to  be  invaded,  even  by  the  voice  of 
friendship  and  praise.  Neither  is  it  proper,  in  reference  even  to  public 
acts  and  merits,  to  give  the  full  measure  of  deserved  applause  to  con- 
temporary worth.  Unsparing  panegyric  seems  to  transgress  almost  as 
decidedly,  (although  in  the  opposite  extreme  from  malignant  detrac- 
tion,) the  personal  delicacy,  which  men,  living  together,  owe  to  each 
other.  As  there  are  kind  things,  which  you  would  not  say  of  a  man 
to  his  face,  there  are  others,  which  you  would  not  write  of  him,  till 
that  event  has  taken  place  which  not  only  authorizes  but  requires  the 
survivors  to  give  free  utterance  to  the  voice  of  deserved  eulogy. 

We  make  these  observations,  as  an  apology  for  some  of  the  imper- 
fections of  the  following  brief  account  of  our  distinguished  fellow- 
citizen,  JOSEPH  STORY,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  the  United  States, — one  of  those  sons  of  New-England,  whose 
reputation  and  character  have  long  since  become  a  part  of  the  public 
treasure  of  his  native  land. 

Joseph  Story  was  born  in  the  year  1779,  in  the  town  of  Marble- 
head,  in  this  state.  His  father,  Elisha  Story,  an  eminent  physician,  was 
a  native  of  Boston,  a  pupil  at  Master  LovelPs  school,  and  subsequently 
a  student  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Sprague,  of  Boston.  Although  the 
father  of  Dr.  Story  filled  an  office  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  his  son 
took  the  side  of  liberty,  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  day,  and  was  one 
of  the  Mohawks,  who  destroyed  the  Tea.  He  engaged  in  the  public 
service,  as  a  surgeon,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  went  through  the 
memorable  campaign  in  the  Jersies,  in  the  army  commanded  by  Gen. 
Washington.  After  retiring  from  the  service  he  established  himself  in 
Marblehead,  where  he  continued,  in  a  very  extensive  circle  of  practice, 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Without  the  advantage  of  a  college  edu- 
cation, he  rose  to  great  consideration  in  his  profession.*  He  was  a 
man  of  excellent  character  and  feeling,  greatly  beloved  for  his  domestic 
and  social  virtues,  and  the  object  of  the  highest  attachment  and  ven- 
eration of  his  children.  He  died  in  1805.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  the  subject  of  the  present  Memoir  was  the  oldest  child  of  the 
second  marriage. 

His  early  education  was  obtained  exclusively  in  his  native  town  of 
Marblehead,  and  at  a  period  in  which  schools  of  every  description,  and 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  were  greatly  beneath  their  present  stand- 
ard of  excellence.  Marblehead  was,  at  that  time,  (though,  as  now, 
the  residence  of  many  most  estimable  and  intelligent  persons,)  con- 

*  It  is  probable  that,  in  one  branch  of  his  profession,  his  practice  was  more  extensive,  than  that 
of  any  other  individual  of  the  facultv,  for  the  same  period  of  time.  In  the  course  of  twenty-eight 
years,  he  was  present  at  the  birth  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  children,  an  average  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  each  year. 
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siderably  more  out  of  the  circle  of  active  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  It  was  rarely  visited  by 
strangers,  and  enjoyed  even  the  advantages  of  the  mail,  but  once  or 
twice  a  week.  The  Marblehead  Academy  was  then  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  afterwards  President  of  Columbia 
College,  New- York.  In  this  academy,  and  principally  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Michael  Walsh,  an  usher  in  the  institution,  and  author  of  a  well- 
known  Compend  of  Elementary  Arithmetic,  young  Story  received  his 
school  education. 

He  entered  the  University,  at  Cambridge,  in  1795,  a  year  in  ad- 
vance, and,  consequently,  took  his  first  degree  in  1798.  At  college,  a 
new  field  in  the  intellectual  world  was  opened  before  him.  He  devel- 
oped untiring  ardor  of  acquisition,  and  an  inextinguishable  love  of 
learning  ;  bringing  to  the  successive  branches  of  literature  and  science 
the  united  force  of  first-rate  talent  and  unsurpassed  industry.  He  was 
a  classmate  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  and,  like  him,  took  rank  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  their  academic  associates. 

In  the  joyous  season  of  youth,  like  almost  all  persons  of  warm  feel- 
ings and  lively  imaginations,  he  was  a  votary  of  the  muse,  and  was 
called  upon  for  poetical  performances,  at  several  of  the  public  exhibi- 
tions of  the  University.  A  year  or  two  later,  he  published  a  poetical 
work,  of  considerable  compass,  under  the  name  of  The  Power  of  Soli- 
tude ;  the  effusion  of  a  youthful  fancy,  surveying,  as  yet,  in  vision,  the 
untried  scenes  of  life,  and  clinging  to  the  more  congenial  world  of 
imagination,  feeling,  and  thought.  His  early  partiality  for  poetry  adds 
another,  to  points  of  resemblance,  of  much  greater  moment,  between 
his  favorite  tastes  and  those  of  his  illustrious  associate,  the  venerable 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  He,  too,  from  the  earliest  youth, 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  divine  art ;  and  one  may  safely  ven- 
ture the  conjecture,  that  as  sweet  an  Ovid  was  lost  in  Marshall  or  in 
Story,  as  in  Murray. 

On  leaving  college  in  1798,  young  Story  made  choice  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  and  commenced  its  study  in  the  office  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Samuel  Sewall,  of  Marblehead.  On  his  appointment  to 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  his  pupil  transferred 
himself  to  Salem,  and  completed  his  legal  studies,  under  the  present 
Judge  Putnam,  of  that  place.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  Essex 
county,  in  July,  1801.  This,  as  our  readers  well  know,  was  a  period 
of  the  most  intense  political  excitement.  Mr.  Jefferson's  election  had 
taken  place,  at  the  preceding  session  of  Congress,  and  the  country 
was  agitated  in  every  quarter,  by  the  excitements  of  the  contest.  No 
where  was  this  excitement  greater,  (probably  no  where  so  great,)  as  in 
the  county  of  Essex  ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Mr. 
Story  was  the  only  lawyer  within  its  pale,  known  or  suspected  to  be  a 
democrat.  This  position  was,  no  doubt,  attended  with  difficulties  and 
discouragements  ;  for  no  despotism  equals  that  of  an  organized  party. 
But  he  brought  to  his  profession  qualifications,  before  which  no  obsta- 
cle can  long  stand. — talent,  industry,  enthusiasm,  and  an  exclusive 
devotion  to  his  pursuit.  Men  bestow  honors  and  public  trusts  on  party 
favorites ;  they  sound  the  praises  of  those  who  belong  to  their  side  ; 
they  sometimes  even  try  a  while  to  bolster  up,  with  a  little  worthless 
patronage,  which  brings  a  world  of  labor   and  no  profit,  some  hopeful 
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pet  of  a  coterie.  But  when  they  have  work  to  do, — work  of  their 
own, — work  which  comes  home  to  the  business  and  pockets  of  men, — 
(as  Lord  Bacon  and  Pope  after  him  meant  to  say,)  then  they  are  greatly 
apt  to  go  to  the  man,  who  will  do  their  work  well.  And  this  man,  if  he 
is  true  to  himself,  is  sure  to  be  found  out.  Poverty  cannot  keep  him 
out  of  sight ;  thread-bare  clothes  cannot  disguise  him  ;  dark  stair- 
cases and  back  garrets  are  but  a  temporary  hiding-place.  The 
witch-hazel  of  interest,  in  the  hand  of  those  who  need  his  talent, 
will  point  unerringly  to  his  lair;  and  then  if  he  walks  forth,  not 
bitter  and  morose  at  the  momentary  neglect,  but  cheerful,  conscious, 
and  resolved, — rejoicing,  like  a  giant,  to  run  a  race, — the  entire  inter- 
ests, passions,  and  relations  of  society,  become  to  him  one  great  har- 
vest of  business,  yellow,  and  nodding  to  his  sickle.  And  it  is  really 
pleasant  to  see  what  a  swath  such  a  man  carries  before  him. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  Mr.  Story  had  any  particular  obstacles 
to  struggle  against,  but  that  of  party  prejudice.  This  soon  yielded  to 
the  evidence  daily  given  by  him  of  professional  attainments  and  talent 
for  business.  The  people  in  Essex  county  are  tolerably  skilful,  in 
forming  a  rough  guess,  as  to  the  way,  in  which  their  neighbors  pass 
their  time,  and  do  their  work ;  and  clients  soon  began  to  frequent  Mr. 
Story's  office,  because  they  always  found  him  there,  ready  to  do  their 
business,  and  able  to  do  it  well. 

In  times  like  those  in  question,  it  was  not  easy  for  any  one  to  avoid 
being  swept,  by  the  excitements  of  the  day,  into  the  vortex  of  politics. 
In  1805,  Mr.  Story  was  chosen  a  representative  of  the  town  of  Salem, 
in  the  legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and,  from  that  period,  till  his 
appointment  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  annually  re-elected.  It  was  a  matter  of  course,  with  his  talent 
and  intellectual  force,  that  he  should  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
political  phalanx.  To  these  general  qualifications,  he  added  one  not 
necessarily  connected  with  them,  and  possessed  by  very  few  persons, 
in  the  same  degree  as  by  himself.  We  mean  the  talent  of  a  vigorous 
extempore  speaker.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  to  a  considerable  portion 
of  our  readers,  that,  in  this  point,  perhaps  the  most  important  among 
the  qualifications  of  a  public  man,  he  had  few  equals,  and  no  superior. 
It  may  be  added,  at  this  day,  without  offence,  that  on  bis  entrance  into 
the  legislature,  the  preponderance  of  debating  talent  was  on  the  oppo- 
site side  ;  and  Mr.  Story  was  placed,  not  less  by  necessity,  than  by 
qualification,  in  the  position  of  a  leader  ;  a  position  which  he  supported 
with  distinguished  success,  during  the  entire  period  of  his  legislative 
-career. 

The  time  was  one  of  intense  party  excitement.  It  was  the  period  of 
the  restrictive  system  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Story  was  an  ardent  and 
staunch  member  of  the  republican  party,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
gave  those  measures  his  zealous  support.  In  1808,  on  occasion  of  the 
resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Gore,  (then  at  the  zenith  of  his  popularity, 
influence,  and  power,)  against  the  embargo,  it  devolved  on  Mr.  Story, 
young  as  he  was,  to  lead  and  to  close  the  debate,  in  support  of  the 
policy  of  the  administration  of*the  General  Government.  While  this 
fact  "sufficiently  illustrates  the  character  which  he  had  so  promptly  ac- 
quired to  himself,  as  a  politician,  it  should  be  remembered  to  his  credit, 
that  he  did  not,  at  any  period',  permit  himself  to  become  the  slave  of 
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party.  His  principles  were  always  liberal,  and  his  manner  of  assert- 
ing them,  such  as  self-respect  inspires  in  a  high-minded  man.  He  was 
avowedly  a  disciple  of  the  Washington  school,  on  all  the  great  ques- 
tions of  national  politics.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  day,  that  our 
divisions  turned  so  exclusively  on  questions  connected  with  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country.  This  association  gave  to  the  political  meta- 
physics of  Virginia  an  ascendency  in  New-England,  which  they  never 
could  have  attained  in  any  other  way.'  We  believe  that  few,  if  any, 
of  the  democratic  party  in  New-England,  in  adhering  to  the  principles 
of  that  party,  on  questions  connected  with  our  foreign  affairs,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  less  entangled  than  Mr.  Story,  in  the  sophistries  of 
the  Virginian  school. 

It  is  not  among  the  least  of  his  titles  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
the  people,  that,  at  all  times,  and  under  the  most  critical  circumstances, 
Mr.  Story  stood  by  the  law,  and  gave  its  institutions  his  firm,  undevi- 
ating,  and  generous  support.  There  were  particularly  two  occasions, 
during  his  legislative  career  in  Massachusetts, — fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  those  then  upon  the  stage,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
pass  into  oblivion, — on  which  he  stood  by  his  principles,  on  this  subject, 
at  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  popularity.  Let  the  young  man,  who  is,  at 
any  time,  tempted,  for  the  sake  of  momentary  favor,  to  swerve  from 
the  straight  path  of  principle,  learn  the  lesson  of  a  purer  policy,  in  the 
rich  reward  of  public  approbation,  with  which  these  earlier  sacrifices 
have  been  indemnified. 

At  the  period  to  which  we  allude,  the  Judiciary  of  the  Common- 
wealth could  not  boast  of  great  popularity.  Permanent  salaried  offi- 
cers and  boards  of  officers,  cannot  ever  be  very  popular,  in  frugal 
republics.  The  topic  is  too  tempting  for  the  demagogue,  who  annually 
importunes  the  people,  at  the  hustings,  to  believe  themselves  the  most 
enlightened  of  people,  and  him  the  most  disinterested  of  candidates. 
The  judiciary  is,  perhaps,  from  the  nature  of  its  functions,  less  likely 
to  be  popular,  than  any  other  part  of  the  public  system.  In  17S8,  the 
whole  brunt  of  popular  disaffection  fell  upon  the  Courts ;  and  by  a 
very  natural  association,  the  Bench  is,  at  all  times,  obliged  to  take 
its  full  share  in  the  odium,  that  may  exist  against  the  bar  and  the  sub- 
ordinate ministers  of  justice.  But  above  all  these  general  causes  of 
unpopularity,  we  are  perfectly  free  to  express  the  opinion,  that  the 
judiciary,  at  the  period  in  question,  permitted  itself  to  be  seen  too  vis- 
ibly on  one  side  of  the  political  divisions  of  the  day. 

In  this  state  of  things,  came  on  the  question  of  the  establishment,  on 
a  permanent  foundation,  of  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  Before  the  year  1806,  the  salaries  of  the 
Judges  were  about  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  an  annual 
grant  of  five  or  six  hundred  more  was  usually  made,  on  their  annual 
petition.  The  Constitution,  it  is  well  known,  provides,  "  that  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  should  hold  their  offices  as  long  as  they 
behave  themselves  well  ;  and  that  they  should  have  honorable  salaries, 
ascertained  and  established  by  standing  laws."  With  this  express  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  an  annual  grant,  to  eke  out  an  inadequate 
salary,  was  doubly  inconsistent.  It  proved,  in  the  necessity  of  its 
passage,  that  without  it,  the  salary  was  not  honorable, — that  is,  ade- 
quate :  and  it  was  not  itself  a  standing  law.     Chief  Justice  Parsons, 
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then  enjoying  the  most  lucrative  practice  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
with  a  professional  income  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  received 
his  appointment  about  this  time.  It  was  known  to  his  friends,  though 
not  to  the  public,  that  he  had  refused  to  accept  the  appointment, 
except  on  condition,  that  the  salary  should  be  placed  upon  a  constitu- 
tional footing,  and  be  made  not  merely  honorable,  but  permanent.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  at  this  period,  the  political  influence  of  Chief 
Justice  Parsons  was  as  well  ascertained  as  his  legal  eminence,  and  that 
the  Associate  Judges  were  of  the  same  school  of  politics. 

As  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  any  measure  of  this  kind, 
if  taken  up  on  party  grounds,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  giving  to  such  questions  a  party  character,)  the  friends  of 
the  Judiciary,  relying  upon  the  liberality  and  soundness  of  Mr.  Story's 
views,  placed  in  his  hands  the  initiative  and  direction  of  the  proposed 
measure.  He  accordingly  made  the  motion,  for  the  committee,  was 
placed  at  its  head,  and  reported  a  bill  giving  to  the  Chief  Justice 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  to  the  Associate  Judges 
twenty-four  hundred  dollars  each.  A  most  animated  and  vehement 
debate  arose,  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  management  of  the 
discussion,  by  the  general  consent  of  the  friends  of  the  measure, 
devolved  on  Mr.  Story.  Although,  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  it  had 
to  contend  with  a  violent  political  prejudice,  it  was  by  no  means  unop- 
posed upon  other  grounds.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  members  from 
the  interior,  federalists  as  well  as  democrats,  were  opposed  to  the  bill. 
A  moment's  consideration  of  the  state  of  parties,  as  at  that  time  exist- 
ing in  the  Commonwealth,  will  prove,  that  under  these  circumstances, 
the  fate  of  the  measure  was  in  Mr.  Story's  hands.  It  is  but  bare 
justice  to  accord  to  him  the  merit  of  its  passage.  However  wise  in 
itself,  and  however  ably  supported  by  its  other  friends,  nothing  but  the 
vigor  of  his  efforts,  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  Aveight  of  his 
personal  and  political  influence,  would  have  carried  it  through. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  this  step  was  attended  with  a  tempo- 
rary sacrifice  of  popularity.  Chief  Justice  Parsons  was,  perhaps, 
as  obnoxious  to  the  democratic  party  generally,  as  any  individual  in 
the  Commonwealth,  and  peculiarly  so  to  the  leading  Press  of  that 
party,  and  its  principal  writer.  But  Mr.  Story's  efforts,  in  this  honora- 
ble and  patriotic  cause,  did  not  stop  here.  Two  or  three  years  of 
experience  satisfied  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  that,  even  with  the  increase 
which  had  been  made  in  the  salary,  the  sacrifice,  which  he  had  made 
in  coming  upon  the  bench,  was  not  merely  one  of  affluence,  but  of  the 
competence  required  for  the  support  of  a  family  ;  and  he  came  to  the 
determination  to  return  to  the  bar,  unless  a  further  addition  to  the 
salary  should  be  made.  The  subject  was  again  (1809)  brought  for- 
ward, under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Story,  although  it  was  not  deemed 
advisable  that  his  name  should  again  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
committee.  The  bill,  however,  which  was  reported,  was,  we  believe, 
drafted  by  him  ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  matured  by  his  aid,  and  under  his 
influence.  It  proposed  to  give  the  Chief  Justice  thirty-five  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  Associate  Judges  three  thousand  dollars  each  per 
annum.  At  this  period  the  complexion  of  the  General  Court  was 
different  from  what  it  had  been  on  the  former  occasion.  The  repub- 
lican party  was  now  triumphant  in  both  houses.      The  Court  had  not 
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grown  in  favor,  and  many  members  of  either  branch  were  politically 
opposed  to  all  the  Judges,  and  very  willing  to  starve  them  out  of  office. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  portion  of  the  federal  party,  particularly  some  of 
those  from  the  interior  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  all  who  make  a 
principle  of  opposing  grants  of  money  and  increase  of  salaries,  were 
cold,  if  not  hostile  to  the  measure,  and  unwilling  to  lend  any  aid  to  its 
passage.  The  debate  was  protracted  and  ardent.  Mr.  Story  again 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  ;  and 
in  that  position  was'  obliged  to  take  upon  his  shield,  more  than  one 
shaft  from  political  friends,  somewhat  dipped  in  personality.  But  the 
friends  of  the  Judiciary  again  and  almost  as  by  miracle  triumphed, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  have  ever  since  remained,  as  then  fixed 
by  law.  We  think  it  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  is  owing  to  Mr. 
Story's  efforts,  at  these  two  critical  periods,  that  Massachusetts  was 
secured  in  the  possession  of  such  an  administration  of  justice,  as  she 
has  enjoyed  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Few  men,  if  indeed 
another  individual,  could  have  been  found,  able,  if  willing,  to  make 
the  same  efforts.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  reflect,  that  whatever  tem- 
porary sacrifice  of  favor  was  involved  in  them,  has  long  since  been 
overbalanced  by  the  well-merited  trust  and  confidence,  which  are  sure 
to  be  earned,  by  a  bold  and  upright  adherence  to  principle,  however 
ungracious  at  the  moment. 

Among  the  subjects,  which  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Story, 
while  a  member  of  the  General  Court,  was  another  intimately  con- 
nected, though  in  a  different  way,  with  the  legal  institutions  of  the 
State,  viz  :  the  introduction  of  an  Equity  jurisdiction  and  of  a  separate 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  Commonwealth.  A  committee  was  raised 
on  this  subject,  in  1808,  on  his  motion,  and  the  well-digested,  learned, 
and  powerful  report,  which  proceeded  from  that  body,  was  no  doubt  the 
production  of  Mr.  Story's  pen.  It  was  printed  at  the  time,  and  we 
wish  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  and  page 
of  the  legislative  documents  of  the  General  Court,  where  it  could  be 
found.  But  no  such  published  series  exists  for  the  period  when  this 
report  was  made.  The  substantial  parts  of  it,  however,  may  be  found 
extracted  into  a  most  luminous  article  on  Chancery  jurisdiction,  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  North- American  Review,  (page  161,)  which 
we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  mention,  as  one  of  its  author's 
valuable  contributions  to  the  contemporary  literature  of  his  profession. 

On  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Jacob  Crowninshield,  Mr.  Story  was  elect- 
ed, without  opposition,  to  Congress.  He  served  but  for  the  session, 
which  remained  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  chosen,  and  declined  a 
re-election.  During  this  brief  parliamentary  career,  his  active  partici- 
pation was  confined  to  two  measures,  in  which  New-England  felt  a 
peculiar,  and,  as  one  may  say,  an  innate  interest.  He  moved  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  gradually  augmenting  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States.  This  measure  was  supported  by  him,  in 
an  elaborate  speech,  of  which,  we  regret  to  say,  that  we  find  no  report 
in  the  contemporary  newspapers.  We  can  scarce  imagine  a  finer 
theme,  for  the  parliamentary  coup  d'  essai  of  a  young  New-England 
statesman ;  nor  an  individual  better  qualified  to  treat  it  with  success. 
Nothing  but  the  historical  notoriety  of  the  fact,  would,  at  the  present 
day,  gain  credence  for  the  statement,  that  the  measure  was  opposed  by 
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nearly  the  entire  strength  of  the  administration  party.  It  was  put 
down,  not  after  a  calm  and  deliberate  examination  of  the  measure,  as 
one  deserving  thorough  consideration,  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
country  ;  but  it  was  met  by  a  party  rally  ;  rejected,  and  thrown  out ; 
not  merely  as  an  extravagant  and  unprofitable  suggestion,  but  as  a 
heresy  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the  republican  party. 

What  melancholy  cases  of  infatuation  the  history  of  parties  presents! 
Here  was  the  great  republican  party  of  the  country,  comprehending 
the  majority  of  the  people,  and  pursuing, — as  the'  prominent  measure 
of  its  policy, — the  vindication  of  the  honor  and  rights  of  the  country, 
against  the  greatest  maritime  power  on  earth.  At  a  seasonable  period 
in  advance  of  the  last  appeal  to  arms, — the  inevitable  resort  to  which 
had  become  but  too  apparent, — a  prominent  member  of  that  party, 
second  to  no  other  in  zeal,  talent,  and  patriotism,  proposes  an  inquiry 
into  the  expediency  of  strengthening  the  Navy  of  the  country  !  His 
proposed  measure  is  denied  a  consideration  ;  and  he  himself  viewed 
with  jealousy  as  a  partizan  of  doubtful  fidelity  !  To  make  the  mortify- 
ing lesson  complete,  we  must  give  yet  a  glance  backward,  and  another 
forward.  The  construction  of  two  or  three  frigates,  and  a  few  smaller 
vessels,  under  the  first  administrations  of  the  General  Government,  was 
by  no  means  among  the  least  prominent  topics  of  denunciation  against 
those  administrations.  No  one,  who  has  not  read  the  documents,  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  jealousy,  with  which  every  bolt  was  watched,  that 
was  driven  into  the  Constitution  and  the  President ;  and  if  party  could 
have  had  its  way,  every  bolt  would  have  been  drawn  out  and  sold  for 
old  copper.  Even  as  it  was,  so  intense  was  the  clamor,  that  President 
Adams,  before  the  close  of  his  administration,  in  1801, — although  a 
Navy  was  stamped  as  deeply  on  his  heart,  as  the  city  of  Calais  was  on 
Queen  Mary's, — recommended  the  sale  of  the  smaller  vessels  in  the 
public  service.  In  1809,  the  time  was  hastening  on,  when,  if  ever,  a 
Navy  was  wanted.  A  proposition,  to  put  it  on  a  footing  for  the  ap- 
proaching crisis,  made  by  a  distinguished  republican,  is  rejected,  be- 
cause a  Navy  was  a  federal  measure.  War  at  length  is  declared  by 
the  republican  party,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  country  is  indebted  for 
all  its  glory  to  the  achievements  of  the  few  frigates,  which  had  escaped 
the  hammer  in  1801,  and  the  construction  of  which  was  one  of  the 
highest  of  federal  misdemeanors.  It  was  the  good  fortune,  or  to  be 
more  just,  the  good  sense  of  Mr.  Story,  in  his  short  congressional 
career,  to  emancipate  himself  on  this  subject  from  the  trammels  of 
party,  not  less  signally  than  he  had  done  in  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  lent  his  aid,  against  the  strong  current  of  political 
prejudice,  to  establish  the  judiciary  of  the  state  upon  a  firm  and  per- 
manent foundation. 

The  other  measure,  in  which  Mr.  Story  interested  himself,  during  the 
session  of  Congress  for  which  he  was  a  member,  was  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo,  a  measure  which  his  constituents  of  all  parties  had  greatly  at 
heart,  and  relied  on  their  representative  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  effect. 
It  is  apparent  from  the  printed  letters  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  it  had  indeed 
been  admitted  before,  that  this  great  measure  was  designed  by  him, 
not  as  preparatory  to  war,  but  as  a  standing  permanent  policy  of  coer- 
cion toward  Great-Britain.  Regarded  in  that  light,  it  was  of  course 
not  only   destructive  of  the   interests,   in  which  three  quarters  of  the 
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capital  of  New-England  and  New- York,  at  that  time  were  involved,  but 
was  undoubtedly  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.     These  opinions  may 
now  be  the  more  fearlessly  expressed,  as  they  are  frequently  advanced 
by  some  of  those,  who   were   at  the   time,  the  most   strenuous  cham- 
pions of  the  policy   of  the  Administration.     Mr.  Jefferson,   in  a  letter 
contained   in  his  printed    works,*   in   terms   intended   by  himself  as 
opprobrious,    alludes  to   Mr.   Story's  connexion  with  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo,   in   a   manner,   which   will  be  generally  regarded  as  compli- 
mentary, at  the  present  day.    "  The  Federalists,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to 
General  Dearborn,  "  during  their  short-lived  ascendancy,  have,  never- 
theless, by  forcing  us  from  the  embargo,  inflicted  a  wound  on  our  inter- 
ests, which   can   never  be   cured,   and   on  our   affections  which   will 
require   time  to  cicatrize.     I   ascribe  all  this  to  one   pseudo-republi- 
can, Story.     He  came  on,  (in  place  of  Crowninshield,  I  believe,)  and 
staid  only  a  few  days  ;  long  enough,  however,  to  get  complete  hold  of 
Bacon,  who,  giving  into  his  representations,  became  panic-struck,  and 
communicated  his  panic  to  his  colleagues,  and  they  to  a  majority  of  the 
sound  members  of  Congress."     It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  repeal 
of  the  embargo   was   effected  by  the  joint  efforts  of  Joseph  Story  and 
Ezekiel   Bacon,   not  pseudo-republicans,    but    staunch   and    patriotic 
republicans,   determined   to  rescue  their  party   from  the   reproach  of 
destroying  the  country.     From  the  moment  they  became  satisfied,  that 
the   embargo  was   resolved  upon,   by   the  President,  as   a  permanent 
measure,  they  declared  war   against   it.      The   whole   strength  of  the 
Administration,  and  of  its  leading  friends,  was  put  forth  to  divert  and 
deter  them  from  the  pursuit  of  their  patriotic  course.     They  perceived 
in  it  the  ruin  of  the  interests  it  was   designed   to  protect ;  an  illimita- 
ble growth  of  fraud,  and  every  species  of  commercial  immorality  ;  and 
in  the  end  the  total  alienation  of  the  affections  of  the  people.      They 
were  fortunate  in  communicating  their  own  just  views  of  this  policy  to 
members  of  Congress,  not  of  New-England,   and  particularly  to  those 
of   Pennsylvania,   and   steps   were   eventually    concerted    and   taken, 
which  compelled  the  abandonment  of  the  measure.      It   did  not   take 
place  till   after  Mr.   Story   had  been  obliged  to  leave  Washington,  by 
which  the  responsibility  of  the  course  which  they  had  jointly  pursued, 
was  more  directly  devolved  upon  Mr.  Bacon.    But  the  passage  we  have 
cited  from   Mr.   Jefferson's  correspondence  is   sufficient   to  shew   the 
credit,  which  he  was  disposed  to  ascribe  to  Mr.  Story,  as  the  author  of 
the  repeal  of  the  embargo. 

On  his  return  to  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Story  was  again  elected  to  the 
state  legislature  ;  and  on  the  convening  of  that  body  in  January,  1811, 
he  was  called  to  the  speaker's  chair,  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
On  the  organization  of  the  new  house,  in  May  1811,  he  was  re-elected 
to  the  same  station.  His  promptness,  decision,  and  business  talent, 
peculiarly  fitted  him  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  a  large  body  ; 
and  enabled  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  chair,  always  laborious, 
and  in  times  of  party  dissention,  arduous  and  delicate,  to  the  universal 
acceptance  of  the  House.  On  his  retiring  from  the  station,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  appointment  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  a  resolution  was  moved  by  his  competitor  for  the  chair, 
Mr.  Timothy  Bigelow  of  Medford,  "that  the  thanks  of  the  House  be 

*  Vol.  iv.  page  148. 
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presented  to  him  for  his  able,  faithful,  and  impartial  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  chair,"  and  this  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  on 
the  17th  January,  1S12.     No  mean  tribute  in  times  like  those. 

In  November  1811,  the  place  of  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  the  United  States,  became  vacant,  by  the  decease  of 
Judge  dishing  of  Scituate  who  had  filled  it  from  the  organization 
of  the  government.  It  was  tendered  to  Mr.  John  Q,uincy  Adams, 
then  in  Russia,  and  by  him  declined, — whereupon,  Mr.  Story  was 
appointed  to  the  place.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  history  of  America, 
or  of  England,  presents  another  case  of  a  judge  called  to  the  highest 
tribunal  of  the  country,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  In  most  cases,  it 
would  have  been  deemed  a  hazardous  experiment,  to  take  from  the 
front  ranks  of  a  political  party,  a  youthful  and  a  zealous  champion,  and  to 
clothe  him  with  the  ermine  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal.  That 
President  Madison  should  have  done  it,  in  favor  of  an  individual,  with 
whom  he  had  no  personal  acquaintance,  except  that  which  he  had 
formed  with  him  two  years  before,  as  a  strenuous  dissident  from  the 
counsels  of  his  party,  places  in  still  bolder  relief,  the  discrimination  of 
that  patriotic  chief  magistrate.  But  he  knew  his  man  ;  and  he  knew 
that  he  was  placing  upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  mind 
stored  with  sound  legal  learning,  trained  in  a  good  professional  school, 
endowed  with  the  precious  gift  of  a  passionate  love  of  truth,  and  bent 
on  obtaining  it  at  whatever  hazard.  Never  was  a  measure  more  amply 
justified  in  the  event. 

On  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  Judge  Story  withdrew  himself  en- 
tirely from  the  political  arena,  and  with  the  robes  of  office  put  on  the 
chaste  reserve  of  the  Judge.  Taken  from  the  party,  opposed  to 
that  to  which  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  associates  belonged,  it  is 
equally  to  the  credit  of  all  the  members  of  this  exalted  tribunal,  that 
on  this,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  their  seat  of  justice  has  been  the 
unsuspected  abode  of  official  harmony,  impartiality,  and  judicial  purity. 
So  far  from  being  thrown  from  his  balance,  by  the  lofty  elevation, 
which  he  had  reached,  almost  at  the  commencement  of  his  course, 
Judge  Story  announced  himself,  from  his  entrance  upon  his  new  func- 
tions, as  a  patient,  modest,  studious,  learned  magistrate  ;  seeking  the 
lights  of  his  course  in  the  repositories  of  the  science,  and  his  guide  in 
the  constitution  and  the  law.  If  there  were  those  in  the  community, 
(as  there  may  well  have  been,)  who  had  their  apprehensions  excited  by 
the  transfer  of  the  ardent  and  youthful  champion  from  the  arena  of 
party  politics,  to  the  bench  ;  their  fears  were  soon  turned  into  congrat- 
ulations, at  finding  the  country  had  gained  a  new  judge  of  the  Wash- 
ington school. 

It  is  not  our  province,  nor  within  our  competence,  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  Judge  Story's  judicial  labors.  In  this  high  sphere  of  duty, 
he  is  still  before  the  public,  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  powers,  and  the 
unblemished  discharge  of  his  all-important  trust.  It  is  certainly  no 
undeserved  tribute  to  his  merit,  to  say  thus  much,  that  in  the  learning 
of  his  profession,  he  is  allowed  to  stand,  without  a  superior,  among  the 
judges  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  his  country.  And  that  in  all  the 
endowments,  befitting  this  exalted  station,  he  commands  the  respect  of 
the  American  people,  as  a  worthy  associate,  of  the  great  and  honored 
magistrate  at  its  head. 
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Judge  Story  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  with 
tastes  and  studies,  better  fitting  him  than  many  of  the  most  eminent  of 
his  profession,  for  the  duties  of  its  various  and  comprehensive  jurisdic- 
tion. He  was  less  exclusively  a  student  of  the  common  law.  His 
classical  taste  had  early  led  him  to  the  fountains  of  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence, and  the  comparison  of  the  continental  civilians  of  a  later 
date.  These  preparatory  studies  were  perhaps  less  frequently  pursued 
thirty  years  ago,  than  they  are  at  the  present  day.  We  are  informed 
that  when,  on  some  occasion,  James  Otis  had  quoted  Domat,  before 
Barnard,  the  latter  asked  who  the  author  quoted  was  ?  Otis  replied, 
"  a  very  distinguished  civilian,  and  not  the  less  an  authority  for  being 
unknown  to  your  excellency."  Domat  was  certainly  not  so  great  a 
stranger  to  the  profession  thirty  years  ago,  as  this  anecdote  would  make 
him  to  have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ;  but  at  the  period 
when  Judge  Story  was  acquiring  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  Pothier 
perhaps  was  as  little  known  in  our  Courts,  as  Domat  had  been  fifty 
years  before.  But  a  brighter  era  was  opening  on  the  commercial  and 
admiralty  law,  both  of  England  and  America.  Sir  William  Scott  was 
at  the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  elevating  many  of  the  doctrines  of 
public  law,  which  had  been  scarcely  cultivated  before  in  England,  to 
the  dignity  of  science  and  to  the  elegance  of  classical  literature,  by  his 
happy  study  of  the  civilians.  Under  his  auspices,  a  school  of  juris- 
prudence, novel  in  some  of  its  features,  was  formed  in  England  and 
America  ;  and  we  shall  not,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  detract  from  the 
just  reputation  of  its  other  disciples,  if  we  give  to  Chancellor  Kent  of 
New- York  and  to  Judge  Story  of  Massachusetts,  the  credit  of  placing 
themselves  at  its  head. 

The  Circuit  labors  of  Judge  Story  have  extended  over  the  states  of 
Massachusetts,  New-Hampshire,  Rhode-Island,  and  Maine.  In  each 
of  these  states,  he  holds  by  law,  two  terms  in  the  year;  and  although 
the  Courts  may  be  lawfully  holden  by  the  District  Judge  alone,  we 
believe  Judge  Story  has  never  failed  in  personal  attendance,  unless 
prevented  by  sickness.  His  opinions,  delivered  in  the  Circuit  Court, 
are  contained  in  the  two  volumes  of  Gallison's  Reports,  and  the  five 
volumes  of  Mr.  Mason,  the  present  reporter.  If  we  mistake  not,  all 
the  opinions  in  these  volumes  were  delivered  by  Judge  Story. 

His  opinions  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  are,  of 
course,  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  that  tribunal,  since  his  accession 
to  the  bench,  viz.  the  three  last  volumes  of  Cranch,  the  twelve  volumes 
of  Wheaton,  and  the  six  of  Peters.  We  are  neither  competent,  nor 
should  we  be  at  liberty,  to  characterize  these  opinions  en  masse,  farther 
than  to  echo  the  general  voice  of  the  profession  and  the  public,  by 
whom,  we  know,  they  are  held  in  the  most  honorable  estimation.  The 
reputation  of  Judge  Story  in  the  black-letter  learning  of  his  profession, 
on  every  topic  to  which  it  applies,  and  in  the  more  recently  developed 
branches  of  Prize  law,  Admiralty  law,  and  Commercial  law,  is  too  well 
established  in  the  country,  to  be  advanced  by  any  individual  attestation. 

Not,  however,  to  dwell  wholly  in  generalities,  we  may  safely  refer  to 
the  following  opinions,  as  sufficient  to  form  a  solid  basis  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  learned,  acute,  profound,  and  wise  lawyer  and  judge  ;  viz. 
De  Lovio  vs.  Boit,  in  2  Gallison  R.  398 ;  Harvey  vs.  Richards,  1 
Mason  R.  381  ;  La  Jeune  Eugenie,  2  Mason  R.  409 ;  Harden  vs. 
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Gordon,  2  Mason  R.  541 ;  Peele  vs.  the  Merchants'  Insurance  Com- 
pany, 3  Mason  R.  27  ;  Tyler  vs.  Wilkinson,  4  Mason  R.  397  ; 
The  Schooner  Tilton,  5  Mason  R.  465,  in  the  Circuit  Court ;  and  the 
following  opinions  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  viz  : — 
Green  vs.  Liter,  8  Cranch  R.  229  ;  Martin  vs.  Hunter,  1  Wheaton 
R.  304  ;  Dartmouth  College  vs.  Woodward,  4  Wheaton  R.  518  ;  the 
Marianna  Flora,  11  Wheaton  R.  1  ;  Bank  of  the  United  States  vs. 
Dandridge,  12  Wheaton  R.  64 ;  Conard  vs.  the  Atlantic  Insurance 
Company,  1  Peters  R.  386 ;  Inglis  vs.  Trustees  of  Sailors'  Snug 
Harbor,  3  Peters  Report  99 ;  Carver  vs.  Jackson.  4  Peters  R.  1. 

In  1820,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massa- 
chusetts, it  was  deemed  necessary,  that  a  convention  of  the  state  should 
be  called,  to  make  the  changes  in  the  Constitution,  rendered  necessary 
by  that  event.  The  occasion  was  deemed  a  proper  one,  for  a  general 
revision  of  the  Constitution.  The  convention,  elected  for  this  purpose, 
was  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  comprised  as  much  of  the  talent, 
character,  intelligence,  and  worth,  of  the  state,  as  were  ever  united  in 
any  political  body  assembled  within  its  limits.  Judge  Story  was  one 
of  the  delegates  from  Salem,  and  was  among  those  whose  influence  was 
most  decisively  and  beneficially  felt  in  the  body.  The  Judiciary 
branch  of  the  Constitution  was  submitted  directly  to  his  revision,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  to  whom  that  subject  was  given  in  trust ; 
and  on  all  the  other  important  questions,  which  were  considered  and 
debated,  his  voice  was  heard  with  that  respect,  which  belonged 
equally  to  his  station  in  the  country,  his  familiarity  with  all  its  great 
interests,  the  soundness  of  his  principles,  and  his  rare  powers  of  im- 
pressing the  mind  of  a  deliberative  assembly. 

The  reported  debates  of  the  Convention  contain  one  admirable 
specimen  of  his  eloquence, — his  speech  on  the  basis  of  the  senatorial 
representation.  It  may  be  observed  of  this,  as,  we  believe,  of  all  the 
speeches  contained  in  the  printed  volume  of  the  debates  of  that  Con- 
vention, that  it  is,  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  bona  fide,  report  of  the 
speech,  written  out  from  the  stenographer's  notes,  without  the  advan- 
tage of  the  subsequent  revision  of  the  speaker.  Rare  are  the  men, 
whose  style  of  debate  will  stand  this  test;  and  rarer  those,  whose 
speeches,  thus  reported,  will  compare  with  Judge  Story's.  Passages 
of  the  speech,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  have  already  incorporated 
themselves  into  the  contemporary  eloquence  of  the  country,  as  some  of 
its  happiest  specimens.  Nothing  but  the  conviction,  that  this,  our 
feeble  commemoration,  can  add  nothing  to  their  notoriety,  prevents  us 
from  citing  one  or  two  of  the  splendid  paragraphs  of  this  fine  speech. 
We  pay  this  cordial  tribute  to  its  merit,  with  the  greater  emphasis,  as 
we  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  soundness  and  expediency  of  the  plan  of 
senatorial  representation,  existing  in  our  present  Constitution,  and 
defended  by  Judge  Story  in  this  speech,  and  by  others  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  Convention.  But  this  is  no  place  to  engage 
in  the  controversy. 

A  part  of  the  labors  of  Judge  Story,  in  this  convention,  lay  in  the 
same  field,  in  which  he  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  General  Court,  exerted  himself  with  so  much  advantage  to  the 
Commonwealth, — we  mean  the  permanency  and  respectability  of  the 
judicial  establishment.     A  motion   was  made   and  carried  by  a  large 
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majority,  to  give  to  the  legislature  authority  to  diminish,  as  well  as  to 
increase,  the  salaries  of  the  judges.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state,  that 
such  a  principle  aimed  a  fatal  blow  at  the  independence  of  the  court. 
That  a  principle,  expressly  proscribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  federal  courts,  should  have  found  favor,  even  for  the 
moment,  with  a  body  like  the  Massachusetts  Convention,  can  only  be 
explained,  upon  the  general  principles,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  Memoir.  The  proposition,  however,  was  met 
by  such  of  the  friends  of  the  Judiciary,  as  had  their  eyes  open  from 
the  first,  to  its  dangerous  tendency  ;  and  by  their  united,  animated,  and 
persevering  efforts,  the  majority  of  the  convention  was  eventually 
brought  to  behold  it,  in  its  true  light.  The  speech  of  Judge  Story,  on 
this  subject,  does  not  appear  in  the  volume  of  the  reported  debates. 
The  discussion  was  brought  on,  unexpectedly,  and  the  speech  of  the 
Judge  was  evidently  an  effort  altogether  unpremeditated.  We  may 
ippeal  to  the  recollection  of  many  who  heard  it,  that  it  was  surpassed 
>y  nothing,  which  fell  from  him  during  the  session  of  the  Convention, 
nd  deserves  to  be  reckoned,  for  power  and  efficiency,  among  the  very 
blest  efforts,  that  were  made  in  that  body. 

In  the  year  1828  it  was  made  known  to  the  public,  that  the  Hon. 
lathan  Dane,  of  Beverley,  had  determined,  during  his  life  time,  to 
apropriate  to  the  dotation  of  the  law  school,  in  Cambridge  University, 
aportion  of  the  fortune,  which  he  had  acquired  in  a  long  life,  labori- 
osly  and  honorably  devoted  to  the  the  practice  of  the  profession. 
T.e  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  this  measure  were  unanimously  hailed 
b}the  public,  as  appropriate  to  the  character  of  this  most  eminent  and 
ahable  citizen,  the  author  of  the  Great  Ordinance  of  1787,  by  which 
tht  North-western  territory  of  the  United  States  was  organized. 
Arong  the  objects,  to  which  his  bounty  was  to  be  applied,  was  a  pro- 
fes>rshipof  law,  and  having  retained  to  himself  the  nomination  of  the 
firsprofessor,  Mr.  Dane  did  all  that  could  be  further  done,  to  enhance 
the  sefulness  of  his  foundation,  by  naming  Judge  Story  to  that  place. 
In  Is  acceptance  of  this  professorship,  and  in  the  contemporaneous 
appmtment,  by  the  corporation,  of  Mr.  John  Hooker  Ashmun,  to  the 
othe  professorship  in  the  law  school  of  the  University,  a  new  era  in 
that  astitution  was  created.  It  henceforth  held  forth  advantages  to 
the  sident  at  law,  which  we  firmly  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  are 
uneqalled  at  the  other  institutions  of  this  kind  in  the  county,  however 
respetable  they  may  be.  The  resort  to  the  school,  from  all  parts  of 
the  Tnited  States,  has  justified  the  sanguine  expectations  that  were 
enterained  at  the  period  of  its  re-organization.* 

Tr  this  new  field  of  usefulness,  Judge  Story  has  brought  the  whole 
force  of  his  innate  enthusiasm,  and  all  the  affluence  of  his  professional 
learning.  On  his  designation  to  the  office,  he  removed  his  residence 
from  Salem  to  Cambridge,  and  has  devoted  himself,  in  the  intervals  of 
his  official  duties,  as  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  superintendence  of  the  school  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Ashmun ;  to  an  oral  and  expository  course  of  instruction  on  the 
elementary  books,  which  form  the  prescribed  course  ;  and  to  the  deli- 

*  By  a  recent  act  of  additional  munificence,  Mr.  Dane  has  contributed  the  funds  for  the  erection 
of  the  New  Law  College  at  Cambridge  ;  a  commodious  edifice  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  La->r 
■School, 
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very  of  a  written  course  of  lectures  upon  constitutional  law.  Three 
years  have  scarcely  elapsed,  since  his  entrance  upon  this  new  course 
of  duty,  and  while  we  are  writing  these  paragraphs,  we  perceive  the 
annunciation  of  his  "Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  preliminary  view  of  the  Constitutional  history  of  the 
Colonies  and  States,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  three  volumes  octavo,"  as  being  already  in  the 
press.  These  commentaries,  of  course,  consist  of  the  substance  of 
Judge  Story's  lectures,  delivered  in  the  law  school,  on  this  subject. 
This  course  we  have  not  been  in  a  situation  to  hear  ;  but  what  it  must 
have  been  from  such  a  source,  is  matter  of  easy  conjecture,  not  less 
than  of  unanimous  attestation  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  enjoyed 
that  privilege.  We  venture,  in  anticipation,  to  pronounce,  that  in 
Judge  Story's  commentaries,  the  student  of  American  law  will  find  a 
chasm  in  the  list  of  his  elementary  guides  supplied  ;  the  general  reader, 
a  lucid  and  instructive  treatise,  on  that  subject  which,  next  to  his 
peculiar  professional  topics,  be  they  what  they  will,  demands  the  atten- 
tion of  every  cultivated  mind  ;  and  the  patriot  an  eloquent  and  persua- 
sive vindication  of  those  great  principles,  on  which  the  corner  stone 
of  the  Union  was  laid.  It  could  not  come  before  the  public,  at  a  more 
seasonable,  (we  had  nearly  said  a  happier  moment,)  nor  when  it  was 
more  wanted  to  rally  the  judgements  and  affections  of  some  portions 
of  our  country,  to  the  sacred  banner  of  the  Constitution.  When  we 
reflect,  that  it  has  been  the  product  of  three  short  years,  and  of  the 
intervals  of  leisure  in  the  laborious  and  most  exemplary  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  judicial  station  of  its  author,  we  cannot  but  hold 
him  up  as  a  fitting  model,  to  shame  the  desponding  indolence  of 
common  minds,  and  to  teach  the  youthful  aspirant  to  professional 
renown,  how  high  the  standard  of  excellence  has  been  raised. 

But  we   have   not   even  yet  exhausted  the  long  catalogue  of  Judge 
Story's  professional  labors.     As  early  as  1804,   he  published  his  wel 
known  large  work  on  Pleadings,   which  still  retains  its  place  in  th< 
profession.     His   work  on  bailments,  appeared  at  a  later  period  ;  an> 
two  successive  editions  of  Lord  Tenterden's  treatise  on  shipping,  wit 
copious  notes,  attest  his  inexhaustible  learning  and   untiring  diligenci 
The  collection  of  the  charters  and  laws  of  the  colony  and  province   f 
Massachusetts  bay,  was  prepared  under  his   superintendence,  in  co- 
junction  with  Mr.  Dane  and  Mr.  William  Prescott:  and   a  recent  ec- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  hs 
revision.      The   volumes  of  the  North- American   Review  have   be© 
enriched,  by  several  most  excellent   articles,  from  the  pen  of  Judge 
Story.      The    sixteenth  number   of  that   journal   contains  his  reviev 
of   Professor   Hoffman's   course  of  legal   study.      In  the   twenty-firs; 
number,    under  the   head  of   Jacobsen's  sea  laws,   may  be  found  an 
essay   on   the    history   of  Commercial    law  in   general ;    a   beautiful 
compend   of   all  the   learning   on   this   subject.       We    have    already 
alluded   to  the  article   in   the   twenty-eighth   number,  which,   taking 
Johnson's  Reports  as  a  text,  embraces  an   admirable   discourse   upon 
the    subject   of   Chancery    Jurisdiction.       This    article    contains    a 
just  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  eminent  magistrate,  who  presided   so 
long  and  with  such  distinction  in  the  New- York   Court  of  Chancery. 
The  forty-sixth  number  of  the  North-American  Review,   contains  an 
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article  by  Judge  Story,  on  Mr.  Willard  Phillips'  treatise  on  the  law  of 
Insurance.  It  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  professional  readers, 
as  another  most  elaborate  and  instructive  article  on  the  general  subject 
of  Commercial  law,  and  particularly  that  branch  of  it  treated  in  the 
work  under  review.  In  the  fifty-second  number  will  be  found  a 
review  of  Dane's  Abridgement  of  the  American  law,  presenting,  after 
a  learned  and  luminous  history  of  the  former  works  of  the  same 
general  character,  an  analysis  and  estimate  of  this  stupendous  digest. 
The  last  contribution  of  Judge  Story,  to  this  department  of  professional 
literature,  is  his  article  in  the  fifty-eighth  number  of  the  Review,  on 
the  public  life  and  services  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, — a  precious 
record,  worthy  of  the  author  and  its  subject. 

Besides  these  elaborate  articles,  Judge  Story  has  made  many  valua- 
ble contributions  to  the  law  department  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Ameri- 
cana. Among  them  may  be  enumerated,  the  articles  on  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States — Contract — Courts  of  the  United  States — the 
American  part  of  the  article  on  Criminal  Law — Punishment  by  Death 
— Domicil — Equity — the  American  part  of  the  article  on  Jury — 
Lien — Law,  legislation,  codes — Natural  Law — National  Law — Prize. 
The  second  volume  of  the  American  Jurist,  contains  Judge  Story's  dis- 
course before  the  Suffolk  Bar,  delivered  in  1820.  The  public  has 
also  been  favored  with  his  Inaugural  Address,  delivered  on  his  induc- 
tion into  the  Dane  Professorship  ;  and  with  an  address  delivered  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  in  1828,  at  Portland,  on  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
first  Circuit  Court  held  in  that  place.  An  Eulogy,  on  the  late  Hon. 
Samuel  Dexter,  from  the  same  source,  is  contained  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  Mason's  Reports  ;  and  short  biographical  sketches  of  several  dis- 
tinguished law  characters,  such  as  William  Pinkney,  Mr.  Justice 
Washington,  Mr.  Justice  Trimble,  and  Chief  Justice  Parker,  have 
appeared  in  the  contemporaneous  prints. 

Among  the  labors  of  Judge  Story  of  a  political  cast,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  memorial  of  the  inhabitants  of  Salem,  against  the  orders  in 
Council  in  1807,  and  the  memorial  of  the  merchants  of  Salem,  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff,  in  1S20. 

In  the  midst  of  public  and  professional  engagements,  of  which  we 
have  already  recorded  the  evidence,  Judge  Story  has  found  time  to 
approve  himself  an  active  and  useful  private  citizen, — a  promoter  of 
all  public  spirited  objects, — a  supporter  of  good  institutions, — and 
a  vigilant  guardian  of  the  cause  of  public  improvement.  The  inter- 
ests of  education  have  received  his  particular  care,  and  especially  has 
the  University  of  Cambridge  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  participation  in 
its  government.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  corporation  in  1825, 
and  to  his  counsels  in  the  directory  of  the  Institution,  a  fair  proportion 
of  its  prosperity  is  to  be  ascribed.  His  eloquent  discourse,  at  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  (over  which  he  presided  for 
several  years,)  was  published  in  1825.  His  Centennial  Address  at 
Salem,  in  1828,  commemorating  the  expiration  of  the  two  hundredth 
year  from  the  settlement  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  is  among  the 
happiest  of  the  numerous  historical  discourses,  which  have  appeared  of 
late  years.  The  first  volume  of  the  publication,  commenced  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  in 
Boston,  contains  his  Address  before  the  Mechanics'  Institution  of  that 
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place.  His  last  publication  of  a  literary  character  is,  (we  believe,)  the 
Address  delivered  by  him,  at  the  Consecration  of  the  rural  Cemetery 
at  Mount  Auburn.  We  cannot  refrain,  in  closing  the  catalogue  of  the 
miscellaneous  writings  of  Judge  Story,  to  say,  that  a  more  grateful 
contribution  to  the  stores  of  American  literature,  could  scarcely  be 
made,  than  a  collection  of  them  into  a  volume. 

And  here  we  are  compelled  by  delicacy  to  stop,  where  an  intimate 
friend  of  Judge  Story  would  most  willingly  begin,  the  attractions  of 
his  social  intercourse,  and  the  virtues  of  his  private  life. 

We  have  sketched  his  public  life  and  services,  it  is  true,  with  a 
friendly  pen.  We  could  do  it  with  no  other.  But  when  our  memoir 
is  read  over,  we  are  greatly  in  error,  if  the  panegyric  be  not  found  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  rehearsal  of  facts.  It  is  the  work  of  a  friend.  It 
should  be  such  ;  for  if  a  friend  can  write  nothing  but  an  eulogy,  an 
enemy  can  write  nothing  but  a  libel.  We  know  not,  we  believe  not, 
that  there  exists  a  man,  who  could  write  a  libel  on  such  a  theme.  But 
if  there  be,  who  would  wish  to  read  it  1  As  for  an  impartial  biogra- 
pher 5 — a  person  neither  friend  nor  foe, — for  ourselves,  we  have  but 
little  affection  for  impartial  writers, — so  called,  on  any  subject.  We 
neither  expect,  nor  wish  to  see  a  man,  who  can  hold  himself  indifferent, 
in  the  contemplation  of  distinguished  contemporary  merit.  We  wish  to 
read  nothing,  written  by  a  person,  who  can  trace  an  active,  honorable, 
generous  and  successful  course,  without  kindling  with  his  theme.  And, 
throwing  our  eyes  back  over  these  pages,  we  regret  nothing  in  them 
so  much  as  that  they  are  not  animated  with  more  of  the  warm  and  liv- 
ing enthusiasm,  which  forms  so  much  of  the  charm  of  the  character, 
we  have  attempted  to  delineate. 


SONNET. 

TO    THE    SEA-BREEZE. 

[Written  at  Citadel-hill,  near  Smyrna.] 

All  night  thou  'st  loitered  in  moist  island-dells, 

Rifling  their  myrtle  sweets  and  dew-drops  cold ; 
Mourned  amid  ruins,  whispered  floweret-bells 

As  drowsily,  as  Hermes'  reed  of  old 
Unto  the  wood-nymphs  piped,  with  slumberous  stops. 

Now,  like  a  Naiad,  dripping  from  the  sea, 
Thou  comest,  laden  with  cold  ocean-drops 

For  earth,  as  she  with  pearls  for  Cybele. 
The  old  towers  seem  to  listen,  and  to  shake 

For  joy  their  garlands,  moss-twined,  of  hoar  weeds, 
And  sternly  glad  a  mournful  music  make  : 

As  might  an  aged  man  of  warlike  deeds, 
The  while  some  note  of  by-gone  mirth  he  cheers, 
For  thev  have  heard  thee  for  a  thousand  years.  G.  H. 
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The  man  of  greatest  influence  among  us,  who  was  most  heartily 
loved  and  suffered  the  least  reproach,  was  the  minister,  Elder  Oak. 

How  generally  is  it  the  case  in  our  most  obscure  villages,  that  the 
pastor,  if  he  be  only  intelligent,  good-tempered,  and  generous,  becomes 
the  idol  of  his  flock.  A  stranger  may  perceive,  at  a  glance,  that  he  is 
extremely  awkward,  or  ugly,  that  he  speaks  in  a  drawling  tone,  that  his 
voice  is  dissonant  and  his  gesture  merely  pump-handle  motion  ;  but  his 
people  are  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact. 

There  were  many  persons  in  our  parish,  who  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  divide  with  the  Elder  the  affections  of  his  society.  Deacon 
Haskell  was  a  wonderfully  devout  and  charitable  man.  Mr.  Eliab 
Knowles, — "  Uncle  Eliab,"  as  every  .body  familiarly  called  him, — was  a 
pattern  of  honesty  and  integrity  which  the  whole  world  might  do  well 
to  copy ;  and  Colonel,  Titcomb  who  was  a  distinguished  military,  or 
rather  militia-man ,  as  well  as  the  prince  of  good  singers,  was  greatly 
in  favor  with  the  young,  the  musical,  and  the  military  part  of  our  little 
community. 

Besides  these,  there  was  the  physician,  Dr.  Eldridge,  a  kind-hearted 
soul,  who  would  rather  work  on  his  little  farm  every  moment  of  his 
leisure,  than  to  receive  a  cent  from  a  poor  patient,  even  in  return  for 
laborious  and  frequent  attentions ;  he  might  have  been  the  idol,  if  all 
the  parish  had  not  known  the  deep  love  and  respect  he  bore  our  pastor, 
and  every  body  declared,  that  he  whom  the  good  doctor  loved  and 
reverenced,  must  be  lovely  and  reverend  indeed. 

And  then  there  was  the  lawyer,  Esq.  Tuttle,  who  was  in  high  esti- 
mation, because  he  always  recommended  a  quiet  adjustment  of  difficul- 
ties to  the  few  quarrelsome  people  among  us.  It  has  indeed  been  sur- 
mised, and  even  whispered,  that  he  was  not  so  scrupulously  pacific  in 
other  towns,  but  it  is  certainly  true,  that  he  either  wished  not,  or  dared 
not,  to  sow  or  water  the  seeds  of  discord  in  a  place  where  the  doctrine 
of  peace  and  long-suffering  was  preached  from  the  pulpit,  or  the  desk 
in  the  central  school-house,  three  times  every  Sabbath,  and  often  in  the 
week  besides. 

These  excellent  worthies  we  regarded  as  only  stars,  single  stars, 
although  they  were  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  grand  planet,  the 
Jupiter  who  outshone  all  else  in  our  village  sky,  was  the  excellent 
pastor,  Elder  Oak. 

Many  of  his  congregation  differed  from  him  in  religious  opinion. 
They  who  believed  exactly  as  he  did,  called  him  a  very  mild  and  liberal 
Calvinist,  while  those,  who  dissented,  maintained  that  he  was  an  Ultra 
Hopkinsian. 

These  differences  engendered  no  bitterness,  but  only  awakened  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  research. 

What  his  peculiar  religious  tenets  were,  I  either  never  understood  or 
else  have  quite  forgotten.  I  am  sure  he  never  believed  in  the  per- 
dition of  infants,  or  of  any  one  in  particular ;  for  he  loved  children 
dearly,  and  always  carried  his  pockets  full  of  chesnuts  or  apples  for 
them,  as  I  have  often  gratefully  experienced,  and  treated  every  sinner 
in  his  parish  as  kindly,  and  admonished  him  as  tenderly,  as  though  he 
vol.  in.  67 
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really  expected  to  meet  him  in  heaven  ;  as  he  fervently  prayed  that  he 
might  do.  No  wonder  sinners  loved  and  reverenced  him,  although, 
alas,  they  often  repented  not,  but  still  continued  in  their  transgressions 
to  their  own  injury. 

But  Elder  Oak  was  not  always  the  idol  of  his  parish.  When  he  first 
came  hither,  it  was  by  the  invitation  of  about  twenty  honest  men,  who 
wished  to  know  and  do  their  duty ;  but  the  majority  of  our  towns- 
people resolved  to  go  on  in  their  evil  and  iniquitous  ways,  and  did 
not  wish  the  light  to  shine  upon  them ;  they  even  insulted  him  with 
opprobrious  language  when  he  was  in  the  desk, — the  school-house  desk 
it  was,  the  church  not  being  yet  built. 

The  Elder,  finding  a  sad  want  of  unanimity  among  them,  told  them 
at  once,  that,  as  he  was  quite  able,  he  would  purchase  a  farm  in  the 
village,  and  preach  on  the  Sabbath,  to  those  only  who  wished  to  hear. 
If  they  chose  to  reward  his  services,  they  might  pay  him  whatever  they 
thought  reasonable.  From  those  who  did  not  choose  to  attend  his  min- 
istry, he  wished  only  for  common  civility,  for  which  he  would  return 
them  his  sincere  good  wishes. 

The  aforesaid  twenty  agreed  to  give  him  a  small  salary.  It  was  all 
they  could  afford,  and  all  he  ever  received ;  but  he  gave  twice  as  much 
in  charity  every  year,  for  he  had  become  rich,  notwithstanding  his  lib- 
erality. 

His  enemies,  finding-there  was  "  nothing  to  pay,"  gradually  mingled 
with  his  friends,  and  in  a  few  years,  they  built  the  church,  and  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  who  was  in  tolerable  health,  attended  it  regu- 
larly, and  "liked  the  minister." 

It  was  an  auspicious  day,  when  the  Elder  took  up  his  abode  in  our 
village.  Then  commenced  the  decline  of  intemperance,  profanity,  and 
idleness.  The  genius  of  the  people,  began  gradually  to  unfold  itself. 
The  schools  were  remodeled,  and  provided  with  better  teachers,  and 
the  building,  called  "  Freedom  Hall,"  which  served  as  an  academy  and 
ball-room,  was  erected. 

Elder  Oak  was  always  on  the  committee  for  examining  the  schools, 
and  there  is  not  one  of  us  poor  souls,  who  were  then  undergoing  the 
painful  process  of  education,  but  if  she  recollect  the  times  when  we 
have  stood,  a  whole  class  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  a  difficult  recitation, 
unable  to  answer  a  single  question  correctly,  and  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  before  the  stern  visages  of  the  committee,  (who,  excellent  men 
as  they  were,  had  the  unfortunate  talent  of  awing  us  into  total  bewil- 
derment,) will  also  recollect,  with  deep  gratitude  to  her  latest  days,  that, 
in  the  midst  of  this  perplexity  and  dismay,  the  good  Elder,  who  had 
been  detained  by  a  funeral,  or  a  visit  to  a  dying  parishioner,  would  come 
in ;  and  his  pleasant  smiles  and  kind  tones  never  failed  to  re-assure  us 
at  once,  so  that  we  went  through  the  examination,  with  perfect  ease, 
and  without  a  single  mistake,  to  the  great  wonder  of  all  present, 
some  of  whom  were  inclined  to  impute  it  to  priestcraft  on  the  part  of 
the  Elder. 

The  friendly  mansion  of  Elder  Oak  was  never  gladdened  by  the 
coming  of  a  son  or  daughter,  but  he  was  too  fond  of  young  people  to 
live  without  them,  and  there  are  plenty  of  sad-hearted  fatherless  girls, 
and  ragged  orphan  boys,  who  will  weep  for  joy  at  the  offer  of  a  good 
home,  if  liberal  and  benevolent  people  would  only  take  the  trouble  of 
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finding  them  out,  as  the.Elder  did,  to  his  own  great  comfort,  and  the 
lasting  benefit  of  the  objects  of  his  kindness. 

When  he  first  came  to  our  parish,  he  was  nearly  thirty  years  of  age. 
He  lived  until  he  was  eighty  in  the  constant  exercise  of  his  pastoral 
duties  and,  so  far  as  any  of  his  people  could  judge,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  his  intellectual  powers. 

During  this  long  period,  he  adopted  and  educated,  in  his  own  house, 
perhaps  twenty  fatherless  and  orphan  children.  I  am  not  positive  as  to 
the  number,  but  should  think  that  there  were,  at  least,  as  many  as  I 
have  mentioned. 

He  did  not  take  them  until  they  were,  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and 
usually,  they  were  somewhat  more  advanced,  for  the  good  lady  of  the 
parsonage,  whose  health  was  rather  feeble,  considered  herself  inade- 
quate to  the  task  of  governing  the  poor  babes,  before  they  had  acquired 
discretion  and  experience  of  their  own. 

They  rarely  continued  in  his  family  after  they  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  or,  at  most,  twenty-one.  The  young  men  went  to  teach 
a  school  somewhere,  southward  or  westward,  or  entered  college,  some- 
times at  the  Pastor's  expense,  but  more  frequently  at  that  of  some 
benevolent  association  of  ladies — there  are  many  such  in  New  England. 

They  carried  with  them,  to  their  different  points  of  destination,  their 
good  father's  inflexible  love  of  truth,  and  his  boldness  in  declaring  it, 
his  generous  and  humane  feeling  for  all  that  were  poor  and  oppressed, 
as  most  of  them  had  once  been,  and  his  Calvinistic  or  Hopkinsian 
tenets,  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  little  modified,  but  generally  quite  the 
same. 

Each  of  them  was  a  burning  and  shining  copy  of  Elder  Oak — with 
a  single  exception,  which  was,  unfortunately,  the  good  man's  chosen 
favorite.  It  was  Theophilus  Going,  or  Off  Going,  as  the  neighbors 
•called  him,  or  Going  Off,  as  he  styled  himself.  Indeed,  he  was  always 
going  off  from  whatever  was  good,  and  going  into,  as  fast  as  he  could, 
whatever  was  evil,  and  of  ill  report. 

He  was  the  king  of  rogues,  and  the  chief  of  sinners,  in  that  hallowed 
mansion,  at  least,  although  his  kind  patron,  never  discovered  it ;  for  he 
was  politic  enough  to  put  on  the  most  saintly  airs  in  the  presence  of  the 
Elder,  who  greatly  rejoiced  in  the  early  promise  of  his  future 
excellence. 

But  he  never  cared  to  do  well,  when  he  found  an  opportunity  to  do 
evi\  ;  for  he  confidently  affirmed,  that  he  always  expected  "  to  ride  t© 
heaven  on  the  minister's  shoulders." 

He  might  more  reasonably  have  hoped  to  creep  in  under  the  Elder's 
broad  mantle  of  charity,  which  was  ample  enough  to  cover  half  the 
world,  including  his  theological  opponents,  and  all  the  trangressors  in 
this  parish. 

What  has  become  of  the  poor  lad,  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  he  has  never 
been  heard  of  since  he  ran  away,  and  went  to  sea,  having  previously 
been  expelled  from  college,  for  some  indescribable  piece  of  roguery, 
which  was  clearly  proved  against  him.  How  long,  and  how  deeply, 
the  good  Elder  grieved  for  his  erring  son,  the  time  would  fail  me  to 
relate.     In  his  latest  prayers,  Theophilus  was  fervently  remembered. 

For  the  poor  girls,  matrimony  was  inevitable ;  how  tenderly  soever 
they  might  have  loved  the  venerable  roof  that  received  and  sheltered 
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them,  in  the  time  of  their  mournful  bereavement,  they  were  severally 
and  invariably  enticed  away  from  its  holy  seclusion. 

Sometimes  the  grand  larceny  (perhaps  that  is  not  the  right  term)' 
was  achieved  by  a  theological  student,  who,  with  true  wisdom,  silently 
kept  his  eye  upon  the  expanding  flower,  until  he  was  ready  to  enter 
upon  the  ministry  when  he  suddenly  snatched  it  away,  fearing  that 
another  might  supersede  him. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  mischief  was  done  by  a  good  missionary,  about 
to  depart  upon  his  philanthropic  errand,  and  reluctant  to  leave  all  that 
was  dear  to  him,  and  go  on  his  weary  way,  unfriended  and  alone. 

The  latter  should  be  forgiven,  but  the  former  might  surely  have 
waited  to  select  some  one  that  would  have  been  suffered  to  leave  her 
home,  unattended  by  so  many  bitter  tears,  and  sorrowful  good  wishes, 
as  were  given  to  each  of  Elder  Oak's  daughters. 

It  was  no  wonder.  Every  one  of  them  was  a  correct  sample  of  her 
excellent  patroness,  as  the  boys,  with  one  exception,  were  of  the  patron. 
Though  they,  one  and  all,  forsook  their  "happy  home,  yet  it  was  with 
heart-felt  grief  and  feelings  of  the  warmest  gratitude  towards  their 
adopted  parents,  who  gave  them  their  consent,  their  blessings,  and  their 
generous  bounty. 

Whenever  any  of  "the  parson's  girls"  was  known  to  be  "engaged," 
expressions  of  regret  were  heard  from  all  the  best  young  men  of  the 
place  ;  "  she  was  the  very  one  they  intended  to  secure  for  themselves, 
only  they  were  not  quite  ready,  and  they  did  not  expect  she  would  go 
so  very  young." 

The  young  ladies,  on  the  contrary,  with  disinterested  and  real  be- 
nevolence, rejoiced  in  her  good  prospects,  and  wished  her  much  happi- 
ness. 

Jennet  Lilley  was  the  gayest  and  smartest  of  all  the  minister's  daugh- 
ters, and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  incorrigible  romps,  our  vil- 
lage ever  produced. 

Pretty  enough  she  was  too,  with  her  heavy  black  tresses,  clustering 
over  a  clear  olive  brow,  and  her  dark  hazle  eye,  radiant  with  wit  and 
mischief. 

.  There  were  many  prettier  than  she,  however,  who  were  not  so  well 
beloved.  Aunt  Lydia  says,  "  pretty  is  that  pretty  does,"  and  "  looks 
is  nothing,  manners  is  all,"  which  sage  maxims  she  never  fails  to 
repeat  to  every  young  person  who  appears  too  much  captivated  by  a 
fair  external,  or,  as  she  would  have  it,  "  outemal"  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  internal. 

Glad  was  Jennet,  when  the  sober  quiet  of  the  Elder's  mansion  was 
broken  by  the  advent  of  some  merry  stranger.  Whoever  ventured  to 
raise  and  let  fall  that  enormous  lion-headed  knocker,  was  sure  to  see 
her  ;  for  whenever  that  rare  sound  occurred,  (most  people  went  into  the 
Elder's,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  rap,  not  wishing  to  trouble  the 
inmates  to  come  to  the  door,)  it  was  the  unvarying  impulse  of  her  gay 
heart,  to  spring  from  her  seat,  fling  down  her  work  or  book,  toss  back 
her  jetty  locks,  and  run,  skip,  or  dance,  through  the  long  hall,  to  see 
who  had  come,  and  let.  the  stranger  in. 

Whoever  feared  to  lift  that  solemn  knocker,  but  would  take  the 
trouble  of  walking  down  to  the  minister's  cow-pasture,  any  evening  at 
sunset,  was  certain  of  finding;  her  there. 
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He  would  be  aware  of  her  presence,  long  before  he  saw  her,  by  the 
caroling  of  a  merry  methodist  hymn,  in  a  clear,  sweet  voice,  to  a  gay 
air,  which  some  well-meaning  person  had  redeemed  from  its  former 
vain  use,  thinking,  "  the  deil  should  na'  hae  a'  the  gude  tunes." 

As  he  climbed  over  the  craggy  brow  of  the  hill,  he  would  see  her 
running  a  race,  and  most  probably  winning  the  prize,  if  there  were 
any,  from  the  calves  and  sheep,  her  competitors. 

Poor  things,  it  was  surprising,  how  many  wise  and  wonderful  tricks, 
she  was  able  to  teach  them,  and  yet,  "  the  stupid  creatures,"  she  said, 
"  they  could  never  learn  to  climb  a  tree." 

But  the  light-hearted  little  maiden  was  sometimes  very  sad,  for  she 
had  lost  a  happier  home  than  even  her  adopted  one.  Her  father  was 
killed  in  the  late  war,  her  mother  pined  away  and  died  soon  after,  and 
her  sister  was  separated  from  her,  to  live  with  a  distant  relative.  Poor 
Jennet,  notwithstanding  the  kindness  which  was  daily  lavished  upon 
her,  she  often  wept  in  her  hours  of  solitude,  feeling  that  she  was  alone 
in  the  world. 

Happy  it  was  for  her  that  those  feelings  of  sorrow,  intense  although 
they  were,  faded  from  her  young  heart  as  speedily  as  the  traces  of 
grief  vanished  from  her  bright  face. 

A  merchant,  and  not  a  missionary,  was  the  proud  winner  of  the 
wild-rose,  for  which  so  many  were  just  about  to  begin  a  contention. 
To  the  utter  dismay  of  half  a  dozen  incipient  rivals,  the  prize  was 
gone. 

Most  events,  however  unexpected  and  marvelous  they  at  first  seem, 
do  really  come  to  pass,  in  a  very  natural  and  common-place  sort  of  a 
way,  and  so  did  this  one. 

It  was  only  that  Frank  Bowers,  when  he  came  to  spend  a  week  at 
his  native  village — visited  the  parsonage— saw  his  little  school-friend 
there, — was  told  of  her  misfortunes,  and  pitied  her — heard  her  unlimited 
praises  from  the  Elder  and  his  lady, — saw  what  a  fine  girl  she  had 
become, — recollected  that  a  good  wife  would  be  an  excellent  accom- 
paniment to  him  "  through  this  thorny  vale  of  tears," — prolonged  his 
stay  to  three  weeks,  and  carried  her  away  with  him. 

That  was  all,  but  it  made  a  prodigious  noise  in  our  village.  Most 
people  concurred  in  saying,  "  it  was  a  very  risky  match."  They  must 
have  been  a  little  chagrined  afterwards,  to  hear  how  well  the  young 
couple  "  turned  out,"  how  respectable  Frank  was,  and  what  an  excel- 
lent wife  Jennet  made  him. 

"What  a  pity  it  is  for  the  world,  that  good  men  must  die  at  last,  even 
the  best  men,  otherwise  Elder  Oak  had  been  spared  to  his  grateful  and 
mourning  flock.  It  was  a  sad  day,  when  that  event  happened  ;  the 
saddest  day,  our  village  has  ever  seen. 

£sTo  one  dreamed  that  the  termination  of  his  kind  labors  was  so 
near;  he  had  only  a  common  cold,  but  it  suddenly  became  a  quinsy. 

With  the  tidings  of  his  danger,  there  went  a  feeling  of  distress  and 
anxiety  through  the  parish,  and  in  every  school-house  his  sorrowing 
people  assembled  to  supplicate  earnestly  for  his  restoration. 

Doubtless  those  prayers  brought  down  blessings  on  the  hearts  of 
those  who  offered  them,  but  for  him,  they  availed  not.  The  hour  of  his 
departure  was  come  ;  an  hour  of  exceeding  joy  to  him,  and  a  time  of 
deep  mourning  to  hia  bereaved  ones. 
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His  grave  rises  on  the  highest  knoll  of  our  church-yard.  It  ia 
marked  only  by  a  white  marble  slab,  and  a  "  balm  of  Gilead"  tree. 

Every  Sabbath  noon,  during  the  intermission  of  the  services,  you 
may  see  one  group  after  another  passing  to  and  from  the  hallowed 
place,  and  hear  them  speaking,  in  low  and  sorrowful  tones,  of  the  glo- 
rified spirit,  whose  earthly  remains  are  treasured  there ;  and  the  bur- 
den of  every  petition  in  behalf  of  the  young  incumbent,  who  now  fills 
his  desk,  is  simply  "  that  the  mantle  of  the  departed  Elder  may  rest 
upon  him."  Everallin. 


COPLAS  DE  DON  JORGE  MANRIQUE. 


COPLAS    OF    DON    JORGE    MANRIQUE    ON    THE    DEATH    OF    HIS    FATHER. 


Translated  from  the  Spanish. 


0  let  the  soul  her  slumbers  break, 
Let  thought  be  quickened,  and  awake, 

Awake  to  see 
How  soon  this  life  is  passed  and  gone, 
And  death  comes  softly  stealing  on, 

How  silently  ! 
Swiftly  our  pleasures  glide  away, 
Our  hearts  recall  the  distant  day 

With  many  sighs  ; 
The  moments  that  are  speeding  fast 
We  heed  not,  but  the  past — the  past — 

More  highly  prize. 

II. 

Onward  its  course  the  present  keeps, — 
Onward  the  constant  current  sweeps, 

Till  life  is  done  ; — 
And  did  we  judge  of  time  aright, 
The  past  and  future  in  their  flight 

Would  be  as  one. 
Let  no  one  fondly  dream  again 
That  Hope  and  all  her  shadowy  train 

Will  not  decay ; 
Fleeting  as  were  the  dreams  of  old, 
Remembered  like  a  tale  that 's  told, 

They  pass  away.    , 

III. 

Our  lives  are  rivers,  gliding  free 
To  that  unfathomed,  boundless  sea, 

The  silent  grave  ! 
Thither  all  earthly  pomp  and  boast 
Roll,  to  be  swallowed  up  and  lost 

In  one  dark  wave. 
Thither  the  mighty  torrents  stray, 
Thither  the  brook  pursues  its  way, 

And  tinkling  rill  ; — 
There  all  are  equal.     Side  by  side 
The  poor  man  and  the  son  of  pride 

Lie  calm  and  still. 

IV. 

1  will  not  here  invoke  the  throng 
Of  orators  and  sons  of  song, 

The  deathless  few  ; 
Fiction  entices  and  deceives, 
And,  sprinkled  o'er  her  fragrant  leaves, 

Lies  poisonous  dew. 
To  One  alone  my  thoughts  arise, 
The  Eternal  Truth— the  Good  and  Wise, 

To  Him  I  cry, 
Who  shared  on  earth  our  common  lot, 
But  the  world  comprehended  not 

His  deity. 


V. 


This  world  is  but  the  rugged  road 
Which  leads  us  to  the  bright  abode 

Of  peace  above ; 
So  let  us  choose  that  narrow  way 
Which  leads  no  traveler's  foot  astray 

From  realms  of  love. 
"  Our  birth  is  but  the  starting-place, 
And  iife  the  running  of  the  race  ;"* 

We  reach  the  goal, 
When  in  the  mansions  of  the  blest 
Death  leaves  to  its  eternal  rest 

The  weary  soul. 

VI. 

Did  we  but  use  it  as  we  ought, 

This    world   would   school   each   wandering 

To  its  high  state.  (thought 

Faith  wings  the  soul  beyond  the  sky, 
Up  to  that  better  world  on  high 

For  which  vve  wait. 
Yes — the  glad  messenger  of  love, 
To  guide  us  to  our  home  above, 

The  Savior  came ; 
Born  amid  mortal  cares  and  fears, 
He  suffered  in  this  vale  of  tears 

A  death  of  shame. 

VII. 

Oould  we  new  charms  to  age  impart, 
And  fashion  with  a  cunning  art 

The  human  face, 
As  we  can  clothe  the  soul  with  light, 
And  make  the  glorious  spirit  bright 

With  heavenly  grace, — 
How  busily  each  passing  hour 
Should  we  exert  that  magic  power  ! 

What  ardor  show, 
To  deck  the  sensual  slave  of  sin, 
Yet  leave  the  freeborn  soul  within, 

In  weeds  of  wo. 

VIII. 

Behold  of  what  delusive  worth 
The  bubbles  we  pursue  on  earth, 

The  shapes  we  chase 
Amid  a  world  of  treachery  ! 
They  vanish  ere  death  shuts  the  eye, 

And  leave  no  trace. 
Time  steals  them  from  us, — chances  Strang*. 
Disastrous  accident, — and  change 

That  comes  to  all ; — 
Even  in  the  most  exalted  state 
Relentless  sweeps  the  stroke  of  fate ; 

The  strongest  fall. 


*  For  these  two  lines  I  am  indebted  to  a  writer  in  the  Edinburg  Review.     Translator. 
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IX. 

Tell  m-e, — the  charms  that  lovers  seek. 
In  the  clear  eye  and  blushing  cheek, 

The  hues  that  play 
O'er  rosy  lip  and  brow  of  snow, — 
When  hoary  age  approaches  slow, 

Ah,  where  are  they? 
The  cunning  skill,  the  curious  arts, 
The  glorious  strength  that  youth  impart* 

In  life's  first  stage  ; 
These  shall  become  a  heavy  weight 
When  Time  swings  wide  his  outward  gate 

To  weary  age. 

X. 
The  noble  blood  of  Gothic  name,. 
Heroes  emblazoned  high  to  fame 

In  long  array ; 
How,  in  the  onward  course  of  time. 
The  landmarks  of  that  race  sublime 

Were  swept  away  ! 
Some,  the  degraded  slaves  of  lust, 
Prostrate  and  trampled  in  the  dust, 

Shall  rise  no  more  ; 
Others  by  guilt  and  crime  maintain 
The  escutcheon,  that  without  a  stain 

Their  fathers  bore. 

XI. 
Wealth  and  the  high  estate  of  pride, 
With  what  untimely  speed  they  glide, 

How  soon  depart ! 
Bid  not  the  shadowy  phantoms  stay, 
The  vassals  of  a  mistress  they 

Of  fickle  heart. 
These  gifts  in  fortune's  hands  are  found  ; 
Her  swift-revolving  wheel  turns  round, 

And  they  are  gone  ! 
No  rest  the  inconstant  goddess  knows, 
But  changing,  and  without  repose, 

Still  hurries  on. 

XII. 

Even  could  the  hand  of  avarice  save 
Its  gilded  baubles  till  the  grave 

Reclaimed  its  prey  ; 
Let  none  on  such  poor  hopes  rely,. 
Life,  like  an  empty  dream,  flits  by, 

And  where  are  they  ? 
Earthly  desires  and  sensual  lust 
Are  passions  springing  from  the  dust, — 

They  fade  and  die  ; 
But  in  the  life  beyond  the  tomb 
They  seal  the  immortal  spirit's  doom 

Eternally  ! 

XIII. 

The  pleasures  and  delights  which  mask 
In  treacherous  smiles  life's  serious  task, 

What  are  they  all 
But  the  fleet  coursers  of  the  chase, 
And  death  an  ambush  in  the  race 

In  which  we  fall  ? 
No  foe,  no  dangerous  pass  we  heed, 
Brook  no  delay — but  onward  speed 

With  loosened  rein  ; 
And  when  the  fatal  snare  is  near, 
We  strive  to  check  our  mad  career, 

But  strive  in  vain. 

XIV. 

Monarchs,  the  powerful  and  the  strong, 
Famous  in  history  and  in  song 

Of  olden  time, 
Saw,  by  the  stern  decrees  of  fate, 
Their  kingdoms  lost,  and  desolate 

Their  race  sublime. 
Who  is  the  champion  ? — who  the  strong  ? 
Pontiff,  and  priest,  and  sceptered  throng  ? 

On  these  shall  fall 
As  heavily  the  hand  of  death 
Aa  when  it  stays  the  shepherd's  breath 

Beside  his  stall. 


XV. 

I  speak  not  of  the  Trojan  name, 
Neither  its  glory  nor  its  shame 

Has  met  our  eyes  ; 
Nor  of  Rome's  great  and  glorious  dead, 
Though  we  have  heard  so  oft  and  read 

Their  histories. 
Little  avails  it  now  to  know 
Of  ages  passed  so  long  ago. 

Nor  how  they  rolled  ; 
Our  theme  shall  be  of  yesterday, 
Which  to  oblivion  creeps  away 

Like  days  of  old. 

XVI. 

Where  is  the  King  Don  Juan  ?     Whera 
Each  royal  prince,  and  noble  heir 

Of  Arragon  ? 
Where  are  the  courtly  gallantries  ? 
The  deeds  of  love  and  high  emprisa 

In  battle  done  ? 
Tournay,  and  joust,  that  charmed  the  eye, 
And  scarf,  and  gorgeous  panoply, 

And  nodding  plume ; 
What  were  they  but  a  pageant  scene  ? 
What  but  the  garlands  gay  and  green 

That  deck  the  tomb  ? 

XVII. 

Where  are  the  high-born  dames,  and  where 
Their  gay  attire,  and  jeweled  hair, 

And  odors  sweet  ? 
Where  are  the  gentle  knights,  that  came 
To  kneel,  and  breathe  love's  ardent  flame 

Low  at  their  feet  ? 
Where  is  the  song  of  Troubadour? 
Where  are  the  lute  and  gay  tambour 

They  loved  of  yore  ? 
Where  is  the  mazy  dance  of  old, 
The  flowing  robes  inwrought  with  gold 

The  dancers  wore  ? 

XVIII. 

And  he  who  next  the  sceptre  swayed, 
Enrique, — he  whose  court  displayed 

Such  power  and  pride  ; 
O,  in  what  winning  smiles  arrayed, 
The  world  its  various  pleasures  laid 

His  throne  beside  ! 
But  oh  !  how  false  and  full  of  guile, 
That  world,  which  wore  so  soft  a  smile 

But  to  betray  ! 
She,  that  had  been  his  friend  before, 
Now  from  the  fated  monarch  tore 

Her  charms  away. 

XIX. 

The  countless  gifts, — the  stately  walls, — 
The  royal  palaces,  and  halls 

All  filled  with  gold  ; 
Plate,  with  armorial  bearings  wrought, 
Chambers,  with  ample  treasures  fraught 

Of  wealth  untold ; 
The  noble  steeds,  and  harness  bright, 
And  gallant  lord,  and  stalwart  knight, 

In  rich  array, — 
Where  shall  we  seek  them  now  ?     Alas  : 
Like  the  bright  dew-drops  on  the  grass 

They  passed  away. 

XX. 

His  brother,  too,  whose  factious  zeal 
Usurped  the  sceptre  of  Castile, 

Unskilled  to  reign  ; 
What  a  gay,  brilliant  court  had  he, 
When  all  the  flower  of  chivalry 

Was  in  his  train  ! 
But  he  was  mortal ;  and  the  breath 
That  flamed  from  the  hot  forge  of  death. 

Blasted  his  years  ; 
Eternal  Providence  !  by  thee 
The  flame  of  earthly  majesty 

Was  quenched  in  tears  '. 
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XXI. 

Spain's  haughty  Constable, — the  great 
And  gallant  Master, — cruel  fate 

Stripped  him  of  all. 
Breathe  not  a  whisper  of  his  pride, — 
He  on  the  gloomy  scaffold  died, 

Ignoble  fall ! 
The  countless  treasures  of  his  care, 
Hamlets  and  villas  green  and  fair, 

His  mighty  power,— 
What  were  they  all  but  grief  and  shame, 
Tears  and  a  broken  heart, — when  came 

The  parting  hour ! 

XXII. 

His  other  brothers  proud  and  high, 
Masters,  who  in  prosperity 

Blight  rival  kings, 
Who  made  the  bravest  and  the  best 
The  bondsmen  of  their  high  behest, 

Their  underlings  ; 
What  was  their  prosperous  estate, 
When  high  exalted  and  elate 

With  power  and  pride  ? 
What,  but  a  transient  gleam  of  light, 
A  flame,  which,  glaring  at  its  height, 

Grew  dim  and  died. 

XXIII. 

So  many  a  duke  of  royal  name, 
Marquis  and  count  of  spotless  fame, 

And  baron  brave, 
That  might  the  sword  of  empire  wield, 
All  these,  O  Death,  hast  thou  concealed 

In  the  dark  grave  ! 
Their  deeds  of  mercy  and  of  arms, 
In  peaceful  days,  or  war's  alarms, 

When  thou  dost  show, 
O  Death,  thy  stern  and  cruel  face, 
One  stroke  of  thy  all-powerful  mace 

Can  overthrow. 

XXIV. 
Unnumbered  hosts  that  threaten  nigh, 
Pennon  and  standard  flaunting  high, 

And  flag  displayed, 
High  battlements  entrenched  around, 
Bastion,  and  moated  wall,  and  mound, 

And  palisade, 
And  covered  trench,  secure  and  deep, 
All  these  cannot  one  victim  keep, 

O  Death,  from  thee, 
When  thou  dost  battle  in  thy  wrath, 
And  thy  strong  shafts  pursue  their  path 

Unerringly. 

XXV. 

O  World  !  so  few  the  years  we  live, 
Would  that  the  life  which  thou  dost  give 

Were  life  indeed  ! 
But  O,  thy  sorrows  fall  so  fast, 
Our  happiest,  hour  is  when  at  last 

The  soul  is  freed. 
Our  days  are  covered  o'er  with  grief, 
And  sorrows  neither  few  nor  brief 

Veil  all  in  gloom  ; 
Left  desolate  of  real  good, 
Within  this  cheerless  solitude 

No  pleasures  bloom. 

XXVI. 

Thy  pilgrimage  begins  in  tears, 
And  ends  in  bitter  doubts  and  feara, 

Or  dark  despair, 
Midway  so  many  toils  appear, 
That  he  who  lingers  longest  here 

Knows  most  of  care. 
Thy  goods  are  bought  with  many  a  groan, 
By  the  hot  sweat  of  toil  alone, 

And  weary  hearts  ; 
Fleet-footed  is  the  approach  of  wo, 
But  with  a  lingering  step,  and  slow, 

Its  form  departs. 


XXVII. 

And  he,  the  goodman's  shield  and  shade, 
To  whom  all  hearts  their  homage  paid, 

As  virtue's  son, — 
Roderick  Manrique, — he  whose  name 
Is  written  on  the  scroll  cf  fame 

Spain's  champion  ; 
His  signal  deeds  and  prowess  high 
Demand  no  pompous  eulogy, — 

Ye  saw  his  deeds ! 
Why  should  their  praise  in  verse  be  sung  ? 
The  name  that  dwells  on  every  tongue 

No  minstrel  needs. 

XXVIII. 

To  friends  a  friend  ; — how  kind  to  all 
The  vassals  of  this  ancient  hall 

And  feudal  fief! 
To  foes  how  stern  a  foe  was  he  ! 
And  to  the  valiant  and  the  free 

How  brave  a  chief ! 
What  prudence  with  the  old  and  wise; 
What  grace  in  youthful  gayeties  ; 

In  all  how  sage ! 
Benignant  to  the  serf  and  slave, 
He  showed  the  base  and  falsely  brave 

A  lion's  rage. 

XXIX. 

His  was  Octavian's  prosperous  star, 
The  rush  of  Ctesar's  conquering  car 

At  battle's  call ; 
His  Scipio's  virtue  ;  his  the  skill 
And  the  indomitable  will 

Of  Hannibal. 
His  was  a  Trajan's  goodness, — his 
A  Titus'  noble  charities, 

And  righteous  laws ; 
His  the  Archrean's  ami ;  the  might 
Of  Tully  to  maintain  the  right 

In  Truth's  just  cause. 

XXX. 

The  clemency  of  Antonine, 
Aurelius'  countenance  divine, 

Firm,  gentle,  still ; 
The  eloquence  of  Adrian, 
And  Theodosius'  love  to  man, 

And  generous  will. 
In  tented  field,  and  bloody  fray, 
An  Alexander's  vigorous  sway, 

And  stern  command ; 
The  faith  of  Constantine  ;  aye,  more, 
The  fervent  love  Camillus  bore 

His  native  land.  • 

XXXI. 

He  left  no  well-filled  treasury, — 
He  heaped  no  pile  of  riches  high, 

Nor  massive  plate; 
He  fought  the  Moors, — and  in  their  fall, 
Villa,  and  tower,  and  castled  wall 

Were  his  estate. 
Upon  the  hard-fought  battle-ground, 
Brave  steeds  and  gallant  riders  found 

A  common  grave  ; 
And  there  the  warrior's  hand  did  gain, 
The  rents  and  the  long  vassal  train 

The  conquered  gave. 

XXXII. 

And  if  of  old  his  halls  displayed 
The  honored  and  exalted  grade 

His  worth  had  gained, 
So  in  the  dark,  disastrous  hour, 
Brothers  and  bondsmen  of  his  power 

His  rank  sustained. 
After  high  deeds,  not  left  untold, 
In  the  stern  warfare,  which  of  old 

'T  was  his  to  share, 
Such  noble  leagues  he  made — that  mors 
And  fairer  regions  than  before, 

Kis  guerdon  were. 
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XXXIII. 

These  are  the  records,  half  effaced, 
Which  with  the  hand  of  youth  he  traced 

On  history's  page  ; 
But  with  fresh  victories  he  drew 
Each  fading  character  anew 

In  his  old  age. 
By  his  unrivaled  skill, — hy  great 
And  veteran  service  to  the  state, 

By  worth  adored  ; 
He  stood,  in  his  high  dignity, 
The  proudest  knight  of  chivalry, 

Knight  of  the  Sword. 

XXXIV. 
He  found  his  villas  and  domains 
Beneath  a  tyrant's  galling  chains 

And  cruel  power ; 
But,  by  fierce  battle  and  blockade, 
Soon  his  own  banner  was  displayed 

From  every  tower. 
By  the  tried  valor  of  his  hand 
His  monarch  and  his  native  land 

Were  nobly  served  ; — 
Let  Portugal  repeat  the  story, 
And  proud  Castile,  who  shared  the  glory 

His  arms  deserved. 

XXXV. 
And  when  so  oft  for  weal  or  wo 
His  life  upon  one  fatal  throw 

Had  been  laid  down, 
When  he  had  served,  with  patriot  zeal,. 
Beneath  the  banner  of  Castile, 

His  sovereign's  crown, 
And  done  such  deeds  of  valor  strong, 
That  neither  history  nor  song 

Can  count  them  all, 
Then  to  OcaBa's  castled  rock, 
Death  at  his  portal  came  to  knock, 

With  sudden  call, — 

XXXVI. 

Saying,  "  Good  Cavalier,  prepare 
To  leave  this  world  of  toil  and  care 

With  joyful  mein  ; 
Let  thy  strong  heart  of  steel  this  day 
Put  on  its  armor  for  the  fray, — 

The  closing  scene. 
Since  thou  hast  been  in  battle-strife- 
So  prodigal  of  health  and  life 

For  earthly  fame, 
Let  virtue  nerve  Ihy  heart  again, 
Which  on  the  last  stern  battle  plain 

Repeats  thy  name. 

XXXVII. 

"  Think  not  the  struggle  that  draws  near 
Too  terrible  for  man — nor  fear 

To  meet  the  foe  ; 
Nor  let  thy  noble  spirit  grieve, 
Its  life  of  glorious  fame  to  leave 

On  earth  below. 
A  life  of  honor  and  of  worth 
Has  no  eternity  on  earth, — 

'T  is  but  a  name ; 
And  yet  its  glory  far  exceeds 
That  base  and  sensual  life,  which  leads 

To  want  and  shame. 


XXXVIII. 

"  The  eternal  life  beyond  the  sky 
Wealth  cannot  purchase,  nor  the  high 

And  proud  estate ; 
The  soul  in  dalliance  laid, — the  spirit 
Corrupt  with  sin  shall  not  inherit 

A  joy  so  great. 
But  the  good  monk  in  cloistered  cell 
Shall  gain  it  by  his  book  and  bell, — 

His  prayers  and  tears  ; 
And  the  brave  knight,  whose  arm  endures 
Fierce  battle,  and  against  the  Moors 

His  standard  rears. 

XXXIX. 
"  And   thou,  brave    knight,  whose  hand  ha3 
The  life-blood  of  the  Pagan  horde  [poured 

O'er  all  the  land, 
In  heaven  shalt  thou  receive  at  length 
The  guerdon  of  thy  earthly  strength 

And  dauntless  hand. 
Cheered  onward  by  this  fpomise  sure,; — 
Strong  in  the  faith  entire  and  pure 

Thou  dost  profess  ; 
Depart — thy  hope  is  certainty, — 
The  third — the  better  life  on  high 

Shalt  thou  possess." 

XL. 

"  O  Death,  no  more,  no  more  delay  ^ 
My  spirit  longs  to  flee  away, 

And  be  at  rest ; 
The  will  of  heaven  my  will  shall  be, — 
I  bow  to  the  divine  decree, 

To  God's  behest. 
My  soul  is  ready  to  depart, 
No  thought  rebels,  the  obedient  heart 

Breathes  forth  no  sigh  ; 
The  wish  on  earth  to  linger  still 
Were  vain,  when  't  is  God's  sovereign  will 

That  we  shall  die. 

XLL 

"  O  Thou,  that  for  our  sins  didst  take 
A  human  form,  and  humbly  make 

Thy  home  on  earth  ; 
Thou,  that  to  thy  divinity 
A  human  nature  didst  ally 

By  mortal  birth, — 
And  in  that  form  didst  suffer  here, 
Torment,  and  agony,  and  fear, 

So  patiently ; 
By  thy  redeeming  grace  alone, 
And  not  by  merits  of  my  own, 

O  pardon  me  !" 

XLII. 

As  thus  the  dying  warrior  prayed, 
Without  one  gathering  mist  or  shade 

Upon  his  mind, 
Encircled  by  his  family, 
Watched  by  affection's  gentle  eye, 

So  soft  and  kind, 
His  soul  to  Him,  who  gave  it,  rose  ; — 
God  led  it  to  its  long  repose, 

Its  glorious  rest ! 
And  though  the  warrior's  sun  has  set, 
Its  light  shall  linger  round  us  yet, 

Blight,  radiant,  blest. 


P.  S.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  that  a  few  stanzas  of  the  ahove  appeared  in  the  North- 
American  Review  for  April  last ;  but  the  entire  poem  has  never  been  before  translated  in  this 
country. 
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THE    MAD-HOUSE. 

[From  the  German  of  Engel.] 

Friedberg  was  yet  very  young,  when  he  received,  on  account  of 
his  distinguished  abilities,  a  call  to  settle  in  a  town  of  high  distinc- 
tion. His  father  was  a  venerable  country  clergyman,  who  had  himself 
been  the  first  instructer  of  this,  his  only  son,  and  who,  after  he  had 
contributed  all  in  his  power  to  his  education,  determined,  notwith- 
standing the  distance  and  the  infirmities  of  age,  to  accompany  him  on 
his  journey.  I  must  yet  behold,  said  he,  his  place  of  abode,  and  give 
him  a  last  proof  of  affection,  one  which  shall  make  my  memory  dearer 
to  him.  The  remembrance  of  my  benevolence  will  teach  him,  when 
a  father,  to  be  the  more  benevolent.  And  so  he  tore  himself  away, 
together  with  hrs  son,  from  the  arms  of  the  mother. 

They  visited,  on  their  arrival,  the  curiosities  of  the  town,  and  on  the 
day  before  the  return  of  the  father,  they  went  to  the  public  Institution 
for  the  Insane.  The  various  terrible  scenes,  which  they  here  wit- 
nessed, operated  upon  the  mind  of  the  son,  with  all  the  force  of  nov- 
elty ;  he  had  never  before  seen  human  nature  so  deeply  degraded. 
But  no  spectacle  moved  him  so  much  as  that  of  a  pleasant  old  man, 
who  once  had  been  a  man  of  reputation  and  merit,  and  who  now,  in 
every  thing  which  he  said  and  did,  was  a  perfect  child.  The  overseer 
told  them,  how  the  property  and  character,  and  finally  the  reason,  of 
this  unfortunate  being  had  been  destroyed  by  the  vices  of  his  son ;  and 
at  every  period  of  the  story,  the  old  man  would  look  up  and  smile,  as 
if  in  confirmation  of  its  truth.  "  Formerly,"  the  overseer  continued, 
"  there  were  moments  when  he  became  conscious  of  his  situation,  and 
then  he  would  beg  God  with  a  piercing  emotion,  which  moved  even 
me,  hardened  as  I  have  become,  to  remove  him  from  the  world.  But 
now  he  has  such  moments  no  longer ;  grief  has  entirely  destroyed  his 
reason."  Even  this  the  old  man  confirmed  by  a  pleasant  nod,  and  then, 
as  if  a  single  dim  remembrance  crossed  his  mind,  looked  upward  with 
a  saddened  eye  to  Heaven. 

The  son  walked  in  silence,  by  the  side  of  his  father,  until  they 
reached  their  dwelling.  "  Great  God  !"  he  then  exclaimed,  "what  a 
terrible  destiny  is  it,  to  lose  the  reason.  I  have  never,  since  I  had  the 
power  of  thought,  experienced  such  a  shudder  and  withering  as  that 
which  I  now  feel.  To  be,  and  yet  no  longer  to  be  !  To  become, 
amid  all  the  blossoms  of  life,  a  naked  breathing  corpse,  but  the  wan- 
dering shadow  of  a  departed  soul !  And  what  else  are  the  unfortunate 
Insane?  Our  self  consists  in  our  consciousness;  what  is  the  loss  of 
this  consciousness  then  but  death,  but  annihilation  ?  And  then  the 
procedure  with  these  miserable  beings  !  how  are  they  cast  out  from 
the  number  of  the  living,  shut  up  in  dungeons,  buried,  just  as  if  they 
were  not !  How  one  stands  in  their  presence,  and  tells  the  tale  of  their 
woes,  while  they  quietly  sit  by  and  smile  !  it  is  like  standing  before 
the  dead  image  of  a  once  noble  man,  but  who  is  now  departed." 

He  was  silent  for  some  moments,  and  after  walking  around,  again 
exclaimed  :  "  O  the  destiny  of  humanity !  It  terrifies  me  to  think  what 
I  have  been  and  am,  when  I  consider  what  I  might  become." 

"  Indeed."  here  interrupted  the  father,  "  the  condition  of  these 
wretched  persons  has  also  deeply  moved  me  ;  it  is  terrible  in  conception 
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as  in  the  experience.  But  can  the  want  of  consciousness  be  a  source 
of  wo  to  him  who  has  lost  it?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  son,  "  any  more  than  death  can  be  a 
source  of  wo  to  the  dead.  But  suppose  that  this  consciousness  still  exists, 
or  has  returned  to  him  when  the  miserable  man  begs  God,  with  tears, 
for  death ;  or  that  he  is  like  a  tree,  whose  top  is  dry  and  leafless,  but 
whose  under  branches  are  still  green,  and  proclaim,  as  they  shake,  the 
death  of  those  above  them!" 

"  Quiet  thy  feelings  !"  said  the  father.  "  Thou  thinkest  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  these  unhappy  men  is  clear  and  strong  as  thine  own  ; 
but  their  souls,  infirm  and  disordered,  are  no  longer  capable  of  exer- 
cise. And  supposing  that  they  were  capable ;  there  would  then  be 
hope  of  life  and  restoration,  for  the  physician  only  despairs  of  his 
patient,  when  the  latter  is  unconscious  of  his  sufferings." 

"  Hope  !  ah,  I  fear  ;  on  the  road  to  execution,  hope  sends  forth  but  a 
dim,  uncertain  ray !  and  the  fear,  my  father,  which  exists  with  coming 
madness,  when  one  thinks  what  it  signifies  !  To  feel  our  whole  power 
under  restraint !  To  possess  reason,  but  for  the  sake  of  witnessing  its 
disappearance  !  To  look  upon  the  extinguishment  of  that  divine 
spark,  which  constitutes  our  dignity  and  our  happiness !  To  be 
crushed  with  the  deadly  reflection,  that  soon,  at  a  definite  period,  the 
power  of  thought  will  cease,  and  that  we  must  sink  down  to  childish- 
ness, ay,  even  below  it — God  !  God  !  what  a  sensation  must  it  be  ! 
And  suppose  this  calamity  befalls  a  man  who  has  labored  his  way  near 
to  the  summit  of  improvement ;  suppose  such  a  man  perceives  the 
terrible  gulf  which  yawns  beneath  him,  and  feels  the  slipping  of  his 
feet,  and  misses  the  ground  on  which  he  rested  for  support ; — O  I  see 
him !  I  see  him  !  There  he  hangs  laboriously  by  his  trembling  arm — 
he  struggles  with  all  the  might  of  his  being,  to  swing  himself  up  :  in 
vain  !  in  vain  !  His  strength  grows  weaker,  ever  weaker,  and  in  faint- 
ing despair  he  relaxes  his  grasp,  and  disappears. Speak  you  of  a 

faint,  dark  consciousness  ?  And  suppose  even  that  they  do  possess  it, 
who  awake  from  a  state  of  mere  childishness,  of  inanity  of  mind ; 
what  must  be  the  feelings  of  those  whose  wild,  raving  spirits  are  bound 
with  chains?     Do  these  also,  when  they  awake — — " 

He  was  again  silent,  and  his  father  sat  by,  thoughtful  and  sad  ;  for 
he  felt  already  the  pain  of  separation.  He  reflected  upon  the  great 
distance  which  would  hereafter  divide  him  from  his  son,  upon  the  dan- 
gers which  would  surround  his  child,  upon  his  youthful  age,  and  the 
wild  enthusiasm  of  his  disposition  ;  these  circumstances,  uniting  with 
the  particular  impressions  of  the  moment,  filled  his  whole  heart  with 
sorrow. 

"  Death,"  began  again  the  son,  "  is  called  the  most  terrible  among  ob- 
jects of  dread  ;  what  must  insanity  and  madness  be,  if  death,  compared 
with  them,  is  a  blessing  ?  And,  at  bottom,  what  is  death  ?  If  it  be  the 
destiny  of  all  who  are  born  ;  if  it  come  upon  us,  upon  the  greatness  of 
our  souls,  but  to  remove  us  to  our  last,  supreme  glory  ;  if  he  who  gazes 
upon  the  insensible  corpse,  outstretched,  but  trembles  a  moment  with 
the  thought  of  his  own  dissolution  ;  and  if,  after  death,  unobserved  by 
men,  we  slumber  in  eternal  quiet !  O,  how  trifling  a  circumstance  is 
death  !  what  a  nothing,  compared  with  that  more  terrible  death,  upon 
the  wretched   subjects  of  which  most  men  look   with  contempt,  with 
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proud  disdain  ;  in  which  the  subject  does  nothing  to  make  our  com- 
passion honorable,  and  is  often  renewedly  active  in  the  grave  of  his 
reason,  only  to  behold  the  terror  of  its  ruin. 

"  Thy  conceptions  are  terrible,"  said  the  father. 

"  But  do  I  exaggerate  ?  The  wretchedness  of  humanity  appears  be- 
fore me  in  its  thousand,  thousand  forms  ;  but  in  no  one  is  it  so  black, 
so  frightful,  so  withering  to  my  whole  nature,  as  in  this. 

"  Because  you  gaze  upon  a  single  image,  which  is  highly  illuminated. 
In  moments  of  the  liveliest  sympathy,  every  image  but  one  grows  pale 
and  disappears,  and  that  one,  standing  out  in  the  full  glow  of  its  colors, 
ever  appears  the  most  captivating  or  the  most  frightful.  How,  if  I 
should  tell  you  of  a  misery  which  far  exceeds  that  which  now  causes 
you  so  much  dread  1" 

"Oh  !  I  pray  thee,  be  silent." 

""  You  conclude  that  the  terrors  of  madness  are  greater  than  those  of 
death,  because  the  first  make  the  last  desirable  ;  in  like  manner,  you 
must  conclude  the  highest  misery,  to  which  I  just  alluded,  to  be  more 
dreadful  than  madness,  since  madness,  compared  with  it,  is  a  blessing. 
If  you  think  my  assertion  extravagant,  cast  your  eye  upon  the  vices 
which  prepared,  for  the  gray  father,  that  destiny  which  you  so  much 
deplore  !  If  the  vicious,  sooner  or  later,  awake  from  their  intoxication, 
and  witness  all  the  wo  which  they  have  caused,  their  entire  inability 
to  make  any  compensation,  and  the  all-fearful  destruction  of  their  own 
powers  ;  if,  covered  with  cursing  and  ignominy,  they  live  objects  of 
dread,  and  even  their  prospect  in  eternity,  which  affords  the  last  conso- 
lation to  suffering  good  men,  becomes  darkened.;  say,  will  not  their 
awakening  be  more  terrible  than  the  awakening  of  the  madman  from 
his  bed  of  straw  and  chains  ?  would  they  not  desire  the  continuing  of 
the  indeed  fearful  dream  of  the  latter,  as  a  blessing  compared  with 
their  own  condition  V 
•    "  True,  true,  my  father  !     You  lead  me  to  the  entrance  of  hell." 

"  And  yet,  I  am  too  hasty,  for  even  this  misery  is  madness.  Examine 
"now  the  ground  of  thy  faith  and  duty.  Are  the  laws  which  compose 
it  those  of  a  selfish  Huler,  who  gains  by  thy  oppression, — of  a  malicious 
tyrant,  who,  through  their  agency,  prepares  occasions  to  punish  1  Or 
are  they  established  in  the  substantial  design  of  thy  being,  in  the  high- 
est destination  of  thy  nature  ?" 

"  The  last,  certainly  the  last !  They  are  conditions  of  my  will,  which 
even  the  Creator  himself  cannot  take  away,  without  the  previous  de- 
struction of  my  nature." 

'"'Now,  then,  virtue  is  nothing  but  the  practical,  plain,  full  conscious- 
ness of  ourselves,  our  destination,  relations,  and  powers.  And  the 
opposite  of  this  is  vice ;  for  what  else  is  vice  than  the  continual  ab- 
sence of  such  a  consciousness,  a  darkness  of  the  soul  which  is  now 
and  then  broken  by  a  moment  of  terrible  brightness  ?  Ask  the  judge- 
ment of  the  world.  They  give,  to  all  the  varieties  of  vice,  the  name  of 
insanity,  from  the  light  follies,  in  which  men  first  engage,  to  the  last 
and  wildest  outbreakings  of  rage  ;  and  they  treat  vicious  persons  just 
as  the  insane  are  treated.  They  imprison,  chain,  and  punish  them,  or, 
if  they  allow  them  their  liberty,  the  miserable  individuals  wander 
about,  just  like  harmless,  quiet  lunatics,   objects  of  pity  to  the  man  of 

a  refined   and  noble  soul,   and  of  derision  to  the  mob. -You   are 

thoughtful,  my  son  ?" 
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"  O  my  father,  you  present  vice  to  me  in  a  new  point  of  view- 


This  is  What  I  wished.  I  wished  to  make  the  impressions,  which 
you  have  received,  salutary.  Our  emotion  simply,  on  beholding  the 
wretched  insane,  was  of  no  benefit  either  to  us  or  to  them ;  it  merely 
proved  that  we  possess  human  feeling ;  and  what  a  feeling  !  one  com- 
posed of  every  humbling,  sinking  impression,  that  tends  to  repress  the 
activity  of  the  mind,  and  one  which  it  is,  perhaps,  better  never  to  expe- 
rience. Here,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  midst  of  the  considerations 
which  have  just  been  suggested,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  sphere  of 
freedom,  and  all  our  powers  are  brought  into  action.  We  cannot  resist 
the  tyrant,  Fate,  but  against  the  siren,  Sensuality,  we  can  effect  every- 
thing. Let  us  not  cherish  emotion,  then,  where  it  can  be  of  no  benefit, 
but  rather  where  it  may  prove  salutary!  Or  is  it  your  opinion,  that 
the  misery  of  vice  would  not  terrify  us  more  in  proportion,  as  it  is  more 
frightful  than  insanity  V 

"  We  tremble  more  by  night,  my  father,  than  by  day  ;  more  before 
an  assassin,  than  an  open  enemy." 

"  True,  perfectly  true  !  But  connect  this  remark  with  the  following  : 
that  which  diminishes  the  terror  of  evil,  before  it  breaks  in  upon  us, 
increases  it  afterwards.  To  reflect  that  we  are  the  authors  of  our 
own  misery,  to  be  ourselves  the  objects  of  our  own  hate  and  impreca- 
tions !  how  full  of  horror  is  such  a  condition  !  Consider  to  what  con- 
clusions your  remark  leads.  Do  you  mean,  that,  with  our  eyes  half 
closed,  we  dream  on  carelessly,  unconscious  of  the  way  upon  which 
we  wander,  and  that  we  willfully  rob  ourselves  of  the  benefit  of  light? 
Or  do  you  mean,  that  we  keep  our  eyes  open  upon  the  awful  precipice, 
along  whose  side^  runs  the  path  of  life,  and  are  vigilant  and  strong  of 
soul  to  guard  against  the  dangers  that  every  where  encompass  us  ? 
Recall  the  images  which  so  powerfully  moved  you  !  Reflect  upon  the 
condition  of  that  wretched  man,  who  perceives,  in  his  gloomy  absence 
of  mind,  and  fierce  spasms,  the  beginning  of  insanity,  the  first  mo- 
ments in  which  fury  takes  possession  of  him  !  Observe  here  a  possi- 
bility of  his  saving  himself,  and  tell  me,  if  you  were  thus  placed,  would 
not  all  the  desires  of  your  soul  concentrate  upon  the  one  strong  wish, 
to  realize  this  possibility  1" 

"  Merciful  Heaven  !— " 

"  Just  so,  Vice,  my  son,  has  its  beginning,  and  there  are  moments  when 
its  violence  first  takes  possession.  Happy  is  that  youth,  who  shudders 
when  he  perceives  them.  They  show  themselves  in  the  vehemence  of 
desire,  and  the  agitations  of  passion.  Every  distinct,  full  conscious- 
ness of  Virtue,  within  ourselves,  reveals  a  thoughtful,  peaceful  soul. 
But.  he  whose  desires  have  already  moved  swiftly  beyond  the  limits  of 
moderation,  who  has  often,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  forgot  sacred  duties, 
has  cause  to  tremble  and  to  watch  !  He  is  much  nearer  than  other 
men,  to  that  frightful  state,  the  insanity  of  vice." 

The  son  perfectly  understood  the  benevolent  but  serious  gaze  of  his 
father.  He  was  mindful  of  his  past  life,  and  perceived  many  a  derelic- 
tion from  duty,  which  might  have  been  destructive  to  him. 

"  But,"  continued  the  father,  "  what  means  does  the  youth  possess,  by 
which  his  cool  reason  may  be  enabled  to  triumph  over  ardent  Sensu- 
ality and  raging  Passion  ?  A  reason,  which  governs  with  such  judge- 
ment and  preponderance,  that  at  its  first  bidding  all  desires  are  silent, 
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and  inoperative,  is  possibly  to  be  depended  upon,  and  certainly  is  found 
among  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  human  race ;  but  it  is  the  preroga- 
tive only  of  the  philosopher,  whose  mind  is  already  ripe  and  cultivated, 
and  not  of  the  youth  who  has  just  begun  his  education,  and  whose 
mind  is  yet  ripening.  At  this  period,  the  imagination  and  feeling  rule 
with  superior  sway  ;  and  the  best,  perhaps  the  only,  means  by  which 
the  youth  can  secure  his  safety,  is,  so  to  ally  his  reason  with  imagination 
and  feeling,  so  to  unite  and  chain  the  thought  of  duty  with  the  tender- 
est  feelings  of  his  heart,  as  that,  from  the  first  moment  in  which  the 
voice  of  conscience  is  heard,  these  feelings  shall  never  awake  but  in 
company  with  duty,  and  shall  aid  it  with  all  their  strength  and  fire. 
There  are  moments  in  life,  which  impress  themselves  deeply  and  for- 
ever upon  the  memory,  either  because  they  break  up,  or  stir,  all  the 
fountains  of  the  heart ;  and  in  such  moments,  resolutions  to  cleave  to 
good,  solemn  oaths  to  be  forever  true  to  duty,  to  be  virtuous  and  noble  — 
Oh,  my  son  !  they  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  our  whole  life. 
Such  moments  have  we  experienced  to-day  ;  and  the  —  heart-rending 
morrow  —  is  just  before  us  —  when  we  for  the  last  time  —  depar- 
ture  " 

The  voice  of  the  father  quivered,  and  the  son,  overpowered  with 
emotion,  wept  aloud  and  threw  himself  into  his  arms.  So  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  speak,  the  son  took  his  father's  hand,  and  solemnly  pledged 
himself,  that  the  remembrance  of  this  day  should  never  forsake  him ; 
that  it  should  be  to  him  one  constant,  consecrated  incitement  to  virtue  ; 
and  this  pledge  he  sacredly  fulfilled  during  his  whole  life.  Often, 
when  occasion  enticed,  and  desire  burned  warmly,  the  image  of  the 
good,  tender-hearted  old  man,  with  the  tears  of  emotion  upon  his 
cheeks,  appeared  to  him.  He  heard  the  gentle,  melting  tones  of  his 
voice;  felt  still  the  warm,  endearing  pressure  of  his  hand  ;  and  no 
passion,  however  violent,  ever  prevailed  against  the  strength  of  this 
remembrance. 
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In  the  year  1790,  Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee,  or  the  Rising  Buffalo, 
was  the  best  man  and  hunter  in  the  Dahcotah  or  Lion  Nation.  He 
afterwards  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  its  boldest  warrior  also. 
At  that  time  he  was  a  tall,  spare,  Arab-looking  man,  perfectly  well 
made,  with  a  high  forehead,  long,  straight  black  hair,  and  an  eye  and 
nose  like  an  eagle's.  Thirty  years  after,  when  we  first  knew  him, 
time  had  only  graven  a  few  wrinkles  on  his  brow.  His  grenadier 
stature  was  still  upright,  and  the  steely  strength  and  elasticity  of  his 
muscles  and  sinews  remained  undiminished. 

Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee  was  early  distinguished  for  benevolence, 
unwearied  industry  in  his  vocation,  and  a  pacific  disposition.  Not 
that  he  was  timid — he  wore  a  war-eagle's  feather  before  he  was 
twenty  ;  but  he  slew  the  enemy  whose  death  entitled  him  to  wear  it  in 
the  defence  of  his  village,  and  not  in  distant  warfare.  The  votes, 
which  this  exploit  entitled  him  to  give  in  the  councils  of  the  tribe, 
were  always  for  peace.  "  Let  the  enemy  alone,"  he  would  say  ;  "  if 
lie  attacks  you,  resist,  retaliate  :  but  do  not  be  the  first  to  blow  the  fire 
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of  war.  Long  experience  ought  to  have  taught  you  that  the  Chippe- 
ways  are  men  as  well  as  yourselves.  You  have  never  slain  one,  that 
his  death  has  not  cost  our  nation  a  life.  Therefore,  whoever  strikes 
down  a  Chippeway  destroys  one  of  his  brethren  also.  What  good 
comes  of  it  ?  You  cannot  eat  an  enemy  like  a  deer,  or  make  shoes  of 
his  skin.  You  know  that  your  children  often  starved  because  you 
have  made  your  own  hunting-grounds  dangerous.  If  you  go  on  a  war- 
party  this  year,  you  will  kill  as  many  of  your  own  brethren  as  of  the 
enemy.  While  you  are  gone,  your  wives  and  children  will  suffer. 
Stay  at  home,  and  they  will  eat.  If  you  look  for  fame,  who  will 
remember  your  names  a  hundred  years  hence  1" 

Truly  is  it  written  that  Wisdom  crieth  out  on  the  housetops,  and  no 
man  regardeth  it.  Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee  spoke  these  and  the  like 
words,  standing  on  his  mother  earth,  and  no  man  regarded  him.  It 
was  literally  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  All  the  effect 
of  his  speeches  was  to  make  him  a  laughing-stock.  True,  no  one 
impeached  his  courage,  or  gave  him  bitter  words ;  for  there  was  a 
good-natured  dignity  in  his  manner  that  commanded  respect,  and  his 
life  was  too  inoffensive  to  allow  any  man  to  be  his  enemy.  Neverthe- 
less, most  of  the  young  men  did  not  scruple  to  call  him  a  fool.  The 
fool,  however,  was  the  first  in  the  hunting-grounds,  and  the  last  to 
leave  them.  There  was  always  plenty  in  his  lodge.  His  bullet  hit, 
and  his  traps  sprung,  when  all  others  failed.  His  family  were  always 
well  clad,  the  trader  was  always  ready  to  trust  Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee 
to  any  amount.  In  all  this  there  was  no  selfishness,  for  all  men  were 
at  all  times  welcome  to  share  in  his  prosperity. 

Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee  had  two  wives  and  four  children,  and  these 
caused  him,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  to  change  his  pacific  mode  of  life. 
He  started  from  his  regular  place  of  abode,  the  Kahpozhah  village, 
and  ascended  the  "  Father  of  Streams"  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  ; 
classic  ground  in  Dahcotah  and  Chippeway  story.  There,  leaving  his 
wives  and  children  to  make  the  portage,  he  struck  into  the  plains, 
intending  to  kill  a  deer  for  their  supper.  He  did  kill  the  deer,  but 
they  could  not  eat  it.  In  his  absence,  a  Chippeway  war-party  fell 
on  them  and  killed  them  all.  When  he  came  back  he  found  but  their 
lifeless  and  scalpless  bodies  and  heads. 

Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee  did  not  lean  on  his  gun  to  muse  more  than 
ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  most.  He  departed,  and 
brought  his  band  to  the  spot.  They  built  rude  scaffolds,  wrapped  the 
bodies  in  buffalo  robes  to  protect  them  from  the  fowls  of  air,  and 
put  them  up  to  dry,  as  is  the  Dahcotah  custom.  The  men  were  loud 
in  their  threats  of  revenge,  for  the  peaceable  Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee 
was  beloved  ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  so,  still  he  was  a  Dahcotah,  and 
the  tribe  was  struck  through  him.  The  women,  who  were  related  to 
his  wives,  cut  their  nether  limbs  with  sharp  flints  till  the  blood  flowed 
in  streams ;  they  wept  and  howled  ;  the  male  relations  thrust  oaken 
skewers  into  their  flesh,  and  vowed  to  let  their  hair  grow  till  the  dead 
should  be  avenged.  Such  is  the  Indian  fashion  of  mourning.  Tah 
Tunkah  Nahzhee  did  not  follow  it.  He  stood  erect  and  silent  till  the 
ceremony  was  ended. 

He  then  spoke.  "  Friends,  though  I  do  not  wound  my  flesh,  my 
heart  is  not  the  less  strong.      Leave  mourning  to  women — to  men  it 
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belongs  to  avenge.  I  do  not  wound  my  arms,  because,  to  hold  the  gun 
steady  and  wield  the  tomahawk  bravely,  they  must  remain  unscarred. 
I  do  not  vow  to  let  my  hair  grow,  because  it  would  obstruct  my  aim. 
But  I  vow  not  to  desist  from  pursuit,  or  to  take  another  wife,  or  wear 
any  thing  better  than  deer-skins,  or  speak  in  council,  or  shew  my  face 
among  men,  till  I  have  life  for  life  ;  till  five  dogs,  and  they  all  males, 
shall  have  atoned  for  the  death  of  my  family.  Hon !  young  men ;  who 
will  strike  the  war-post  with  me?" 

So  saying,  this  "  stoic  of  the  woods,  this  man  without  a  tear," 
planted  his  war-post,  and 

"  Woke  his  battle  song, 
And  beating,  with  his  war-club,  cadence  strong, 
Tells  how  his  deep-stung  indignation  smarts, 
Of  them  that  wrapt  his  house  in  blood,  ere  long 
To  whet  a  dagger  on  their  stony  hearts, 
And  smile  avenged  ere  yet  his  eagle  spirit  parts. 'r 

Wawkon  Nahzhee,  (the  Walking  Spirit,)  his  twin  brother,  was  the 
first  to  follow  his  example.  All  the  men  present  did  likewise.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour,  thirty  armed  and  dark-visaged  warriors  were  on 
their  way  to  the  Chippeway  country,  Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee  in  front. 
Few  of  them  but  had  also  some  relative  to  avenge,  and  all  of  them 
thirsted  for  fame. 

Their  success  was  not  equal  to  their  courage  and  resolution.  The 
very  next  day  they  were  ambushed  by  a  Chippeway  war-party  of  five 
times  their  number,  compelled  to  fly,  and  hotly  pursued.  Tah  Tunkah 
Nahzhee  and  his  brother  were  ever  the  hindmost,  and  of  the  twenty 
Chippeways  who  fell  in  the  pursuit,  it  is  probable  that  at  least  ten  died 
by  their  hands.  Nevertheless,  their  comrades  dropped,  one  by  one, 
beside  them,  and  were  scalped  and  hanged  before  their  eyes.  At  last, 
when  the  retreating  party  were  reduced  to  five,  they  had  gained  a  few 
furloughs  in  advance  of  their  pursuers,  and  stopped  to  take  breath  for 
a  moment.  One  Chippeway  warrior  still  came  on,  far  in  advance  of 
his  companions.  As  soon  as  he  came  within  shot  of  the  Dahcotahs, 
he  leveled  and  fired,  and  the  bullet  broke  Wawkon  Nahzhee's  ancle. 
It  was  the  last  act  of  the  Chippeway's  life.  He  had  but  primed  his 
gun  afresh,  when  the  Rising  Buffalo  grappled  him.  The  contest  was 
arduous,  for  the  enemy  was  a  warrior  of  no  mean  note ;  but  at  last  the 
Dahcotah  knife  was  sheathed  in  the  Chippeway's  heart,  and  the  scalp 
of  the  latter  was  attached  to  his  foe's  belt. 

In  the  mean  while  the  wounded  man  had  turned  coolly  to  his  three 
remaining  companions.  "  The  enemy  are  coming  on,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
cannot  fly.  I  must  die,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  is  so;  for,  wounded  as  I 
am,  I  could  never  hunt  more.  But  I  would  not  die  in  tortures,  and  it 
would  grieve  my  parted  spirit  to  see  my  scalp  hanging  in  the  smoke  of 
a  Chippeway  lodge.  Be  true  to  me,  comrades,  therefore.  Save  me 
from  the  stake  with  a  bullet,  and  carry  my  hair  away  with  you." 

The  Dahcotahs  hung  back  ;  however  reasonable  the  discourse  might 
have  appeared  to  them,  no  one  was  willing  to  comply  with  its  requisi- 
tions. There  was  some  feeling  even  in  those  rude  bosoms,  and  the 
magnanimity  of  Wawkon  Nahzhee  had  awakened  it  all.  They  were 
still  hesitating,  when  Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee  arrived,  and  to  him  his 
brother  renewed  his  request.  "  Brethren,"  said  the  unfortunate  leader, 
"  my  heart  is  not  strong  enough  to  slay  my  brother.    Let  one  of  you  show 
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himself  a  braver  man  than  I  am.  Let  me  not  spill  the  blood  of  my 
brother." 

They  still  remained  motionless  and  silent.  Another  volley,  from  the 
advancing  foe,  told  them  that  it  was  time  to  renew  their  flight. 
"  Well,"  said  Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee,  "  if  it  must  be  so,  be  it  so.  Are 
you  ready,  my  dear  brother  ?"  Wawkon  Nahzhee  replied  only  by  bow- 
ing his  head.  Our  hero  put  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  to  his  heart,  pulled 
trigger,  stripped  off  his  brother's  scalp  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  say 
it,  and  then  the  reduced  party  fled  again.  We  will  not  dwell  on  their 
farther  adventures ;  suffice  it  that  they  escaped,  and  reached  their 
village. 

Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee  immediately  set  about  raising  a  new  war-party ; 
but  could  not  succeed.  His  first  discomfiture  had  caused  him  to  be 
considered  an  unlucky  man,  outcast  from  the  favor  of  God,  with 
whom  no  undertaking  could  ever  succeed.  His  comrades  were  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion  by  the  fact  that  our  hero  had  ever  held  the 
dreams  of  others  in  supreme  contempt,  and  had  always  laughed  at  the 
pretended  inspirations  and  revelations  of  the  priests,  from  which  the 
Dahcotahs  are  wont  to  derive  assurance  of  success.  Moreover,  the 
heavy  loss  they  had  just  sustained  had  wholly  discouraged  them. 
They  had  little  inclination  to  go  to  war  at  all,  and  less  under  the 
leading  of  Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee.  Nay,  the  brothers-in-law  of 
Wawkon  Nahzhee  demanded  his  blood  as  an  atonement  for  that  of 
his  brother  which  he  had  shed.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  argued  that  he 
had  slain  his  twin,  not  in  hate,  but  in  love,  and  that  he  had  avenged 
him  on  his  actual  slayer.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  offered  to  maintain 
the  widows  and  orphans  he  had  so  reluctantly  made  such.  A  council 
was  held  ;  the  widows  and  children  not  only  of  his  brother,  but  of  all 
those  whom  he  had  led  to  death,  were  clamorous  for  his  blood,  and 
the  elders  decided  that  the  strict  letter  of  the  unwritten  law  of  the 
nation  should  be  observed. 

"  It  is  very  well,"  said  Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee,  "  I  never  yet  shrunk 
from  death,  and  I  will  show  no  fear  of  him  now.  There  is  wisdom  in 
gray  hairs,  and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  die.  Yet  it  will  do  you  no  harm 
to  wait  a  little.  I  shall  be  as  much  a  man  a  year  hence  as  I  am  now. 
Let  me  but  accomplish  my  vow — let  me  take  life  for  life  from  the 
Chippeways,  and  then  I  can  give  my  head  to  the  hatchet  with  a  strong 
heart." 

This  reasoning  and  promise  appeared  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
It  was  necessary  that  he  should  die,  but  they  could  have  na  objection 
that  six  more  Chippeways  should  die  also.  So  he  parched  a  little  bag 
of  corn,  and  set  forward,  with  a  cheerful  heart,  toward  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

He  had  not  advanced  far  into  the  enemy's  country  when  he  fell  upon 
the  trail  of  a  Chippeway  hunting  party,  which  his  practised  eye 
instantly  discerned  to  consist  of  five  persons.  He  followed  their  signs 
till  he  got  sight  of  them,  and  at  night  suffered  them  to  encamp  in  the 
woods  without  discovering  himself.  When  it  was  totally  dark,  he 
approached  them  silently  and  cautiously. 

We  shall  not  relate  how  he  examined  the  priming  of  his  gun,  and 
the  point  of  his  knife,  or  how  he  approached,  first  standing,  then 
stooping,  then  on  all  fours,  and  lastly  prone,  like  a  serpent.  We  love 
vol.  in.  59 
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not  to  dwell  on  the  minute  details  of  a  scene,  though  such  is  almost 
the  universal  practice  of  modern  novelists.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee  took  much  superfluous  trouble  in  order  to  get 
two  of  his  enemies  in  range,  and  at  last  he  succeeded.  For  the  first 
time,  his  gun  hung  fire.  One  Chippeway,  indeed,  fell  into  the  fire 
with  the  morsel  he  was  eating  between  his  teeth;  but  the  powder  had 
been  damp,  and  did  not  carry  the  ball  quite  through  his  body.  The 
others  fled.  Our  hero  quietly  proceeded  to  take  off  the  scalp  of  his 
fallen  foe,  and  then  commenced  his  journey  homeward.  Let  no  one 
doubt  his  bravery  ;  it  had  been  his  intention,  had  the  party  stood  their 
ground,  to  rush  upon  them  and  take  advantage  of  their  surprise.  He 
had  trusted  to  kill  at  least  two  more  of  them.  But,  as  they  had  escaped, 
he  knew  that  they  would  soon  recover  from  their  confusion,  and  find 
that  they  had  been  attacked  by  one  man  only,  when  his  life  would  have 
been  the  assured  forfeit  of  his  temerity. 

After  resting  two  days  from  his  partially  successful  excursion,  Tah 
Tunkah  Nahzhee  again  bent  his  steps  toward  the  Burnt  Wood  river 
of  Lake  Superior,  where  there  was  a  trading  house,  and  where,  as  it 
was  late  in  the  autumn,  he  was  sure  a  great  many  Chippeways  would 
be  congregated,  in  order  to  receive  the  usual  advances  from  the  trader. 
He  saw  no  signs  of  an  enemy  on  the  road. 

When  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  place,  he  found  an  old  pair  of 
white  men's  shoes  in  the  prairie,  and  they  suggested  a  stratagem  which 
he  immediately  resolved  to  carry  into  effect.  He  cut  off  the  upper 
leathers,  and  fastened  the  soles  to  his  feet,  the  heels  forward.  This, 
as  there  was  a  light  snow  on  the  ground,  served  to  make  his  track 
seem  that  of  one  of  the  white  men  attached  to  the  trading  establish- 
ment, going  to  hunt,  and  would  probably  confound  his  enemies  in  their 
pursuit.  When  the  night  fell,  Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee  entered  the 
camp,  which,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  found  full  of  stir  and 
bustle.  He  had  expected  to  kill  several  in  their  sleep,  but  it  happened 
that  his  enemies  were  then  holding  the  usual  festival  preparatory  to  the 
winter  hunt.  He  was,  therefore,  for  the  time,  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  reconnoitring  the  premises,  which  he  did  with  perfect  safety ; 
for,  walking  boldly  about  the  camp,  as  he  did,  all  the  Chippeways  took 
him  for  one  of  themselves.  He  could  easily  have  slain  one  or  two  of 
them,  but  that  would  not  have  satisfied  his  revenge.  An  alarm  must 
have  arisen,  and  he  must  have  been  compelled  to  fly  without  complet- 
ing his  task.     Therefore,  he  resolved  to  be  prudent. 

The  trader,  whose  house  stood  within  a  furlong  of  the  camp,  was  a 
provident  man,  and  had  already  caused  his  engages  to  lay  in  their  whole 
stock  of  winter  fuel  early.  A  huge  square  pile  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred cords  stood  close  to  the  house.  To  the  top  of  this,  Tah  Tunkah 
Nahzhee  climbed,  and  removed  so  many  of  the  billets  from  the  centre 
as  left  him  a  very  convenient  hiding  place,  where  assuredly  no  Chippe- 
way would  think  of  looking  for  him,  and  where  their  dogs  could  not 
smell  him  out,  as  they  could  not  climb  the  pile.  This  done,  he  again 
sallied  forth  in  quest  of  revenge. 

One  lodge  only  seemed  to  be  quiet.  Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee  entered 
it.  A  man,  early  overcome  by  the  fumes  of  strong  drink,  sat  nodding 
by  the  dying  fire.  A  little  boy  slumbered  beside  him.  The  Chippe- 
way raised  his  head,    and  gazed  vacantly   on   the   stranger,   then  fell 
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back  into  his  former  posture.  He  could  not  recognize  an  enemy, 
nor  give  the  alarm  if  he  had.  Our  hero  knocked  him  down  with 
the  butt  of  his  hatchet,  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  scalp,  which  he  imme- 
diately possessed  himself  of.  He  did  not  touch  the  child.  "  I  could 
not,"  said  he,  when  afterwards  reproached  for  his  forbearance  ;  "  I 
could  not;  he  looked  too  much  like  my  little  Wawmanechah."  After 
this  exploit,  our  hero  retired  to  his  hiding  place,  where,  having 
arranged  the  sticks  over  him  so  as  completely  to  conceal  his  person 
from  any  who  might  have  mounted  the  wood  pile,  he  resigned  himself 
to  sleep. 

His  slumbers  were  soon  disturbed  by  cries  of  lamentation.  The 
camp  was  full  of  grief.  In  the  morning  he  saw  his  enemies,  and  heard 
their  counsels.  He  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  they  did  not  even 
suspect  the  presence  of  a  foe.  The  slaughter  that  had  occurred,  was 
attributed  to  certain  persons  who  had  left  the  camp  during  the  night, 
and  runners  were  despatched  after  them.  One  thing  only  puzzled  the 
Chippeways.  The  man  had  fallen,  apparently  in  a  drunken  broil,  and 
yet  the  scalp  was  gone.  Still,  though  scalps  are  never  taken  by  In- 
dians in  such  cases,  they  attributed  this  circumstance  to  a  refinement 
in  malignity  on  the  part  of  the  homicide. 

The  second  night  was  more  favorable  to  our  hero's  enterprise.  The 
Chippeways  consigned  themselves  to  rest  earlier  than  usual.  Tah 
Tunkah  Nahzhee  entered  the  largest  lodge  in  the  camp,  in  which  a 
dozen  persons  were  sleeping.  Being  unwilling  to  strike  an  ineffectual 
blow,  he  boldly  raked  open  the  embers  of  the  fire,  lighted  a  splinter  of 
wood,  and  proceeded  to  select  his  victims.  Two  were  despatched 
without  noise  ;  but  as  he  removed  the  blanket  from  the  third,  in  order 
to  discern  the  vital  part,  the  sleeper  awoke.  Thinking  that  the  intruder 
had  come,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  tribe,  to  pay  his  addresses  to 
some  daughter  of  the  forest,  the  Chippeway  had  begun  to  direct  him 
to  the  side  on  which  the  damsels  slept,  when  Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee 
stabbed  him  and  fled  ;  for  the  blow  was  not  mortal,  and  the  wounded 
man  began  lustily  to  cry  aloud.  Nevertheless,  as  it  was  some  time 
before  the  cause  of  alarm  could  be  explained,  our  hero  again  gained 
his  lurking  place,  without  being  observed. 

The  war-whoop  rang  through  the  camp,  but  in  vain.  The  enemy 
had  disappeared,  the  night  was  very  dark,  and  the  impatient  warriors 
were  compelled  to  wait  till  morning  should  show  them  some  indication 
of  the  course  he  had  taken.  But  when  morning  came  it  brought  no 
satisfaction.  No  trace  of  the  bold  foe  who  had  stolen  into  their  very 
wigwams  could  be  discerned.  They  saw,  indeed,  one  singular  track 
of  what  was  apparently  a  white  man's  foot,  but  as  an  engage  had  been 
in  the  camp  the  preceding  evening  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  it  was 
ascribed  to  him.  The  camp  was  filled  with  sorrow  and  consternation. 
Many  were  disposed  to  attribute  what  had  happened  to  the  palpable 
agency  of  offended  spirits.  Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee  heard  and  enjoyed 
their  confusion  as  he  quietly  devoured  his  parched  corn  in  the  wood- 
pile. Once  he  was  nigh  being  discovered.  Two  of  his  enemies  heard 
the  provender  crackle  between  his  grinders.  "  Do  you  hear  a  noise  ?" 
said  one.  "  It  is  but  a  squirrel,"  replied  the  other,  and  so  the  danger 
passed  away.  However,  the  Chippeways  agreed  that  two  men  should 
watch  in  each  lodge  that  night. 
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At  midnight  Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee  came  from  his  hiding  place  as 
usual,  and  was  not  surprised  to  behold  a  light  in  every  lodge.  He 
resolved,  nevertheless,  to  strike  one  more  stroke.  Having  changed  his 
shoe-soles  for  mocassins,  as  being  better  adapted  to  running,  he 
approached  that  lodge,  which  was  nearest  to  the  course  of  flight  he 
intended  to  pursue,  and  gazed  through  the  openings.  One  of  the 
watches  was  fast  asleep  ;  the  other  was  wide  awake.  Having  gotten 
them  both  in  range,  the  Dahcotah  fired,  dropped  his  gun,  and  ran  for 
life.     That  ball  killed  one,  and  severely  wounded  the  other. 

He  had  need  of  his  utmost  speed,  for  the  whole  camp  swarmed  in 
pursuit  like  bees.  Yet  he  feared  them  not.  His  speed  and  endurance 
had  been  tested.  He  had  thrown  away  his  gun,  well  knowing  that  he 
would  not  be  allowed  time  to  reload  it,  and  was  sure  that  no  Chippe- 
way  could  overtake  him  with  difference  of  weight.  If  any  should 
divest  themselves  of  their  fire-arms,  and  so  overtake  him,  he  knew  they 
must  come  up  singly,  and  doubted  not  in  the  least  to  despatch  them 
all,  one  after  another.  But  there  was  no  occasion  even  for  doubt ;  not 
one  of  them  could  come  nigh  him. 

The  chase  lasted  all  that  night  and  the  better  part  of  the  next  day. 
About  noon  all  the  Chippeways  but  three  had  given  out,  and  still  Tah 
Tunkah  Nahzhee  held  on  v/ith  vigor  unabated.  He  now  began  to 
conceive  hopes  of  accomplishing  his  original  design,  and  completing 
the  stated  number  of  dead  enemies.  He  therefore  slackened  his 
speed  so  as  to  induce  his  pursuers  to  hope  they  might  soon  overtake 
him.  Now  he  suffered  them  to  come  almost  within  gun-shot,  and  now 
he  started  ahead  again  ;  much  as  some  animals  avert  pursuit  from  their 
young. 

Toward  night  he  suffered  his  followers  to  approach  within  hearing, 
dodged  their  fire,  and  bade  them  stand  and  Jisten.  They  obeyed. 
"Go  back  to  your  camp,"  he  cried,  "  and  tell  your  comrades  that  it 
requires  something  better  than  old  women  to  catch  Tah  Tunkah  Nah- 
zhee. Turn  back,  for  you  never  can  overtake  me,  and  tell  your  breth- 
ren that  I  must  yet  have  two  lives  more.  Dogs,  cowards,  old  women, 
I  spit  at  you  !     Go  back  and  sleep  ;  you  are  tired." 

The  baffled  Chippeways  tempered  their  wrath  with  discretion,  and  did 
eeven  as  they  were  advised.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  our 
hero  turned  in  his  tracks  and  followed  them.  Two  of  them  encamped, 
or  rather  bivouacked,  in  the  first  wood  they  came  to.  The  other,  who 
was  not  so  much  fatigued,  continued  his  homeward  journey,  and 
thereby  saved  his  scalp.  Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee  came  upon  his  late 
pursuers  sleeping,  shot  them  with  their  own  guns,  and  carried  home 
their  scalps  in  his  belt. 

So  great  was  the  admiration  excited  by  his  brilliant  exploit,  that  it 
softened  the  hearts  of  his  brothers-in-law.  They  declared  that  the 
honor  of  slaying  so  brave  a  warrior  ought  to  belong  to  the  Great  Spirit 
alone.  No  Chippeway  would  ever  boast  of  it,  they  were  sure.  They 
even  forgave  him  the  price  of  blood,  which  it  is  usual,  in  such  cases,  to 
pay.     There  was  feasting  and  rejoicing  in  their  camp  for   twelve  days. 

Then  Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee  washed  the  black  paint  from  his  face, 
and  took  to  himself  a  wife.  He  was  weary,  he  said  of  being  alone  in 
the  world,  and  wanted  something  to  love.  He  never  again  took  up  the 
tomahawk,   but  resumed  the  former  peaceful  tenor  of  his  life,  always 
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giving  his  vote  for  peace.     He  had  paid  his  debts,  he  said,  and  would 
let  the  Chippeways  alone  till  they  should  begin  anew  score  with  him. 

Totah  Mazah,  his  wife,  seconded  his  industry.  If  her  husband  was 
the  best  hunter  in  the  tribe,  she  was  assuredly  the  best  farmer  and 
worker  of  mocassins.     She  brought  him  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee  was  an  admirer  of  the  whites,  whose  better 
examples  he  imitated  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  never 'begged,  or 
received  any  thing  for  which  he  did  not  render  an  equivalent ;  and  in 
this  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  black  swan  among  his  people.  He 
scorned  those  who  did.  One  day,  after  a  council  with  the  Indian 
Agent  at  St.  Peters,  he  stopped  to  gaze  at  the  commanding  officer's 
quarters.  "  How,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  large  block  of  hewn  stone 
over  the  door,  "  how  got  that  there  V 

"  I  lifted  it  there,"  replied  the  officer. 

"That  could  never  be,"  said  the  Indian.  "  I  know  that  my  people 
are  fools,  but  not  such  fools  as  to  believe  that.  And,  Father,  some- 
times, when  I  see  that  you  Big  Knives  are  able  to  do  such  things  as 
that,  I  think  you  are  gods.  But,  when  I  see  you  put  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  speeches  of  such  idiots  as  we  have  been  hearing  to-day, 
and  supply  their  pretended  wants,  truly,  I  think  you  fools." 

When  a  conspiracy  was  formed  among  the  Indians,  to  exterminate 
the  garrison,  Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee  repaired,  in  great  tribulation,  to 
the  quarters  of  Captain  Gooding,  to  whom  he  had  formed  a  strong 
attachment.  "  The  men  who  intend  to  kill  you,"  said  he,  "  are  my 
countrymen,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  bad  men.  I  shall  stay  here, 
and  he  who  strikes  you  must  walk  over  my  dead  body  to  do  it." 

Indians  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  physical  restraint  of  any  kind.  Six 
men  having  deserted  from  the  garrison,  Lieutenant  Wilkins  went  in 
pursuit  of  them.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  cross  the  St.  Peter's 
with  his  party,  and  he  accordingly  went  to  the  first  Indian  village. 
None  of  the  Dahcotahs  would  bring  him  a  canoe,  and  he  was  obliged, 
as  a  last  resort,  to  call  upon  Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee,  of  whose  aid  all 
white  men  accounted  themselves  sure.  Our  friend  did  not  make  his 
appearance,  but,  with  great  simplicity,  replied  from  within  his  lodge. 
"  Hoh  !  Wilkins,  I,  Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee,  am  fast  asleep,  and  can- 
not come."  He  never  could  be  made  to  comprehend  the  absurdity 
of  this  speech. 

The  influence  of  Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee  brought  pipe-tomahawks 
into  disuse  in  his  tribe.  Before  his  time,  his  fellows  were  seldom  seen 
without  this  weapon.  He  used  to  argue  that  three  out  of  every  four 
who  perished  in  sudden  quarrels,  fell  by  this  implement.  A  thing  so 
indispensably  necessary  as  a  pipe,  he  said,  ought  not  to  be  a  ready 
minister  to  wrath,  and  the  truth  of  his  logic  was  fitly  appreciated  by 
his  countrymen. 

The  Rising  Buffalo  would  never  be  a  chief,  though  he  was  frequently 
solicited  to  assume  that  dignity.  "  No,"  he  said  ;  "  I  respect  myself 
too  much.  A  chief's  family  is  always  worse  clad  and  fed  than  others, 
and  he  is  always  engaged  in  some  disgraceful  struggle  to  assert  or 
maintain  his  rank.  Besides,  he  must  not  only  be  a  beggar  himself, 
but  beg  for  you  all,  also.  See  what  most  of  our  chiefs  are.  Shall  I 
become  as  one  of  them .?     No,  I  love  myself  and  my  family  too  well 
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Our  hero  had  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom  was  rather  deficient 
in  intellect,  but  was  heir  to  all  his  father's  good-nature.  He  was  called 
Washtay  Oodah,  or  The  Innocent  Dove.  The  other,  Chankooah 
Mahnee,  (the  Path  Walker,)  was  the  opposite  of  Tah  Tunkah  Nahzhee 
in  every  respect.  This  young  man  coming  one  day  to  the  fort  and 
insisting  on  admittance,  was  rudely  repulsed  by  the  sentinel,  who 
struck  him  with  the  butt  of  his  musket.  Enraged  at  this  treatment, 
Chankooah  Mahnee  vented  his  spleen  upon  a  mule  that  was  grazing 
near  the  gate.  He  transfixed  the  animal  with  an  arrow.  Several  sol- 
diers, who  witnessed  this  exploit,  gave  the  Indian  chase,  overtook  him 
and  brought  him  back  to  the  fort,  where  he  was  closely  confined.  The 
commanding  officer  sent  word  to  his  band,  that  if  reparation  should 
not  be  made  within  three  days,  he  would  hang  the  offender. 

The  next  day,  the  whole  band,  three  or  four  hundred  in  number, 
appeared  before  the  fort,  and  demanded  to  speak  to  "  their  father." 
The  offender's  mother  came  in  front,  leading  a  fine  black  horse ;  such 
an  one  as  might  have  served  the  beau  sabreur  himself,  had  he  been 
commanded  to  charge  a  pidk  of  cossacks.  The  behavior  of  the  whole 
family,  when  their  "  father"  came  forth,  was  truly  affecting.  The 
mother  and  other  female  relations  prostrated  themselves,  wept,  and 
seized  the  hem  of  his  garment.  "  Spare  my  son — spare  my  brother !" 
they  cried.  "  He  is  young  and  foolish.  Take  this  horse  ;  take  these 
beavers  ;  take  all  we  have,  but  spare  his  young  blood."  Tah  Tunkah 
Nahzhee  maintained  the  dignity  of  a  Dahcotah  brave.  "  Spare  him 
for  my  sake,"  he  said,  and  other  words  spake  he  none.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  Chankooah  Mahnee  was  dismissed  uninjured. 

The  good  Indian  died  of  a  lingering  pulmonary  complaint,  brought 
on  by  an  inveterate  habit,  of  smoking.  Though  he  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  nature  of  his  disease,  his  cheerfulness  remained  unaltered 
to  the  last.  We  were  present  when,  three  days  before  his  death,  he 
was  asked,  if  he  were  willing  to  die.  "Why  should  I  not  be?"  he 
replied.  "The  change  I  am  to  undergo  is  for  the  better;  and  if  it 
were  not,  it  must  come,  and  I  must  meet  it,  whether  I  be  willing  or 
not.  Besides,  I  have  paid  my  trader — I  owe  no  one — not  even  the 
Chippeways.  (Here  the  old  warrior  laughed.)  Come  and  see  me 
die,  and  say  if  you  white  men  can  die  more  creditably." 

He  was  buried  in  a  fertile  piece  of  cotton  land;  just  such  as  squat- 
ters choose  to  make  their  first  "  improvements"  on.  The  whites  have 
made  huge  strides  toward  the  Dahcotahs  since  we  knew  them,  and  it 
may  be  that,  ere  this,  some  one  of  them  has  ploughed  up  the  bones  of 
a  better  man  than  himself. 

A  petty  chief,  called  the  Black  Dog,  solicited  Totah  Mazah's  hand 
in  marriage,  as  soon  as  her  term  of  mourning  had  expired.  The  old 
squaw  answered  with  much  dignity.  "  My  husband,"  said  she,  "  was 
the  best  man,  the  best  hunter,  and  the  bravest  warrior  in  the  Dahcotah 
nation.  When  I  find  his  equal,  I  will  marry  again  ;  but  not  till  then." 
Black  Dog  did  not  emulate  her  magnanimity.  He  so  beat  the  poor 
old  woman  with  a  stick,  that  she  was  unable  to  carry  a  burthen  for 
■three  months  after. 
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LIFE    AND    TIMES  OF    DEACON    CHRISTOPHER    BARRENPATE. 

Among  the  various  "  Lives  and  Times"  of  one  distingui  hed  char- 
acter or  another,  with  which  the  world  has  of  late  been  favored, 
there  is  one,  which  has  hitherto  slept  in  the  obscurity  of  its  original 
MSS.  though  perhaps  little  less  edifying  than  the  mass  of  those,  which 
more  fortunate  circumstances,  have  brought  forth  from  that  compara- 
tive darkness,  to  the  light  and  freedom  of  print,  and  a  publisher's 
counter.  That  the  world  knows  not  its  benefactors  and  its  sages,  has 
been  proverbial  ;  and  the  present  seems  but  another  instance  in  addi- 
tion to  the  many  already  upon  record  ;  for  we  question  whether  many 
out  of  the  limits  of  his  own,  and  two  or  three  adjoining  villages,  ever 
heard  of  the  renown  of  Christopher  Barrenpate,  a  most  orthodox 
deacon  of  a  most  orthodox  congregational  society,  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  very  metropolis  of  New-England ;  yet,  if  the  account 
given  in  his  manuscript,  be  not  altogether  unworthy  of  credit,  the 
deacon  must  have  been  a  man  of  no  small  discernment  and  worthiness 
of  trust,  in  the  high  and  complicated  affairs  both  of  church  and  state, 
and  the  original  deviser  of  many  measures,  that  have  conferred  no 
small  renown  upon  others,  to  whom  fortune  gave  the  power  of  being 
the  mere  immediate  promulgators  of  them,  while  the  worthy  deacon, 
to  whom  the  first  credit  was  undoubtedly  due,  was  left  to  languish  in 
obscurity,  with  the  additional  mortification  of  seeing  his  ideas  stolen 
by  others,  and  acted  upon  almost  at  the  moment  of  their  develop- 
ment, procuring  to  them  civic  and  martial  wreaths  to  adorn  their  brows, 
while  his  own  baldness  was  unshaded  by  a  single  leaf. 

How  the  MSS.  came  into  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  this,  is  of  little 
consequence;  they  embrace  auto-biographical  memoirs  of  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  author's  life, — of  all  his  life,  in  fact, — after  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  deacon,  and  had  assumed,  as  the  covering  of 
his  head,  the  broad-brimmed  wool-beaver,  thereunto  usually  appertain- 
ing, whether  in  imitation  or  travesty  of  a  cardinal's  hat  it  seems  need- 
less at  present  to  discuss. 

Deacon  Barrenpate  was  a  farmer  by  breeding  and  occupation,  a  the- 
ologian and  a  politician  by  taste,  a  statesman  and  strategist  by  the 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  things.  He  was  neither  born  to  greatness,  nor 
had  it  thrust  upon  him,  exemplifying  herein,  as  he  somewhere  gravely 
remarks,  the  adage  of  scripture,  that  "  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong." 

With  thus  much  of  preliminary  notice,  we  shall  proceed  to  lay 
before  our  readers,  some  extracts  from  the  MSS.  that  they  may  be  able 
to  judge  of  them  for  themselves  ;  merely  premising  that  the  history 
runs  in  the  form  of  annual  chronicles,  probably  having  furnished  the 
worthy  deacon  with  occupation  and  amusement,  during  some  part  of 
the  long  evenings  of  winter. 

"  1806.  The  past  year,  by  decree  of  Divine  Providence,  has  been 
distinguished  by  many  remarkable  events,  both  at  home  and  in  distant 
parts,  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  old  world,  so  called,  lying  beyond  the 
great  seas.  Of  these  last,  the  most  famous  was  the  crowning  of  the 
great  General  Bonaparte  to  be  King  or  Emperor,  (which  I  take  to 
be  the  same  thing,)  of  France.     This  indeed  took  place,  as  is  stated  in 
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my  paper  from  Boston,  in  the  last  of  the  year  before,  that  is  to  say,  in 
1804,  but  the  news  of  it  did  not  reach  us  till  in  the  next  year,  which 
therefore  makes  me  thus  notice  it  in  the  great  doings  of  the  year  1805. 
To  many,  without  doubt,  this  thing  appeared  strange,  that  the  French, 
after  having  cut  off  the  head  of  their  old  king  and  tyrant,  and  fought 
so  long  and  zealously  for  liberty,  and  a  republican  government,  should 
thus  put  a  new  yoke  upon  their  shoulders,  and  set  up  a  new  lord  and 
master  over  them.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  them,  it  has  hap- 
pened all  along  of  my  advice  ;  for  only  last  autumn,  when  I  was  talk- 
ing with  Squire  Holden  and  Captain  Spaulding,  about  the  state  of  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  Squire  said  he  wondered  what  Bonaparte  would 
be  after  doing  next,  now  he  had  got  to  be  made  first  consul  for  life, — I 
says  to  him,  '  Squire,'  says  I,  '  now  look  you,  and  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  'd 
advise  Bonaparte  to  do  next.  I  'd  advise  him  to  make  himself  King, 
and  then  he  '11  have  nothing  to  think  of,  but  to  beat  the  British,  and  to 
sail  over  to  England,  and  drive  them  into  the  sea.'  '  But/  says  the 
Squire,  says  he,  '  the  French  wo'n't  let  him  make  himself  King  ;'  and 
Capt.  Spaulding,  who  's  a  rank  federalist,  speaks  up  and  says,  '  If  he 
does  make  himself  King,  he  won't  drive  the  English  into  the  sea  for 
all  that,'  adding,  in  one  of  his  unseemly  phrases,  that  '  it  did  n't  lay  in 
his  power  to  do  it.  Finding  them  both  against  me,  I  thought  it  not 
worth  while  to  go  to  argue  the  matter  with  them,  but  contented  myself 
with  saying,  '  Well,  Squire,  and  you,  too,  Captain,  you  may  laugh  as 
much  as  you  please,  but  I  've  told  you  what  my  advice  to  Bonaparte  is, 
and  if  he  's  as  wise  a  man  as  1  think  him,  he  '11  take  it,  and  so  you  '11 
see  ;  now,  mind  what  I  say  about  it.'  When  I  had  said  this,  I  turned 
about  to  go  to  the  store,  where  I  was  goingj  when  I  met  them  ;  but  as  I 
did  it  slowly,  that  they  might  n't  think  I  was  dumb-foundered  by  them, 
I  could  see  the  Captain,  in  one  of  his  ungainly  and  irreverent  fashions, 
thrust  his  tongue  into  his  cheek,  and  give  the  Squire  a  wink  with  one 
eye,  as  if  he  meant  to  laugh  me  to  scorn  ;  but  I  took  no  notice  of  it 
then,  for  the  Captain  is  not  a  church-member,  and,  please  God,  never 
shall  be,  unless  he  mend  his  life  and  manner,  and  show  seemly  rever- 
ence of  behavior  to  the  Lord's  poor  servants  in  the  flesh. 

"  Now,  after  I  had  read  in  my  paper  the  news  of  Bonaparte  having 
done  this  thing,  T  thought  within  myself,  this  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
Captain  Spaulding,  for  the  pride  of  the  scornful  shall  be  humbled, 
and  he  that  mocketh,  shall  be  as  he  that  defileth  himself.  So  the  next 
day  being  too  warm,  and  the  snow  too  soft  to  go  up  into  the  wood-lot 
with  the  team,  I  walked  down  towards  the  store  to  ask  after  some  cod- 
fish, hoping  to  meet  the  Captain  or  the  Squire  there.  Sure  enough, 
as  soon  as  I  went  in,  I  saw  them  both,  sitting  and  talking,  the  Captain 
holding  a  paper  in  his  hand,  as  though  he  had  just  been  reading  it. 
After  I  had  asked  Mr.  Stimson,  the  trader,  about  some  fish,  I  went 
round  to  the  fire  where  they  were  sitting,  and  asked  them  if  they  had 
got  any  news  that  they  were  talking  about.  '  Why,  not  much  I 
guess,'  said  the  Captain,  but  I  saw  he  looked  kind  of  sheepish  and 
down  in  the  mouth,  as  if  there  was  something  he  did  n't  want  me  to 
talk  about.  '  Well,',  says  I,  -  I  found  some  in  my  paper  that  came 
yesterday,  and  what  do  you  think  it  was?'  '  How  should  I  know, 
Deacon  V  said  he.  '  Why  then,  I  '11  tell  you,'  said  I.  '  Bonaparte 
has  taken   my  advice,  and  made  himself  King.'     '  He  's  made  himself 
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Emperor,  or  King,  or  -ome  such  sort  of  thing  sure  enough,'  said  he, 
'  but  I  do  n't  see  what  your  advice  had  to  do  with  it,  Deacon  V  '  Not 
see  what  my  advice  had  to  do  with  it,  Captain  !'  said  I,  '  why  did  n't 
I  tell  you  to  mark  what  I  said,  and  did  n't  I  say,  that  my  advice  to  him 
was  to  make  himself  king,  and  has  n't  he  done  it,  and  is  n't  that  fol- 
lowing my  advice,  Captain  V  '  Why,  if  ever  he  'd  heard  on  't,  I  '11 
allow,'  said  the  Captain,  that  it  would  have  been,  but  I  fancy  he  did 
the  thing  right  out  of  his  own  head.'  '  No  matter,'  says  I,  '  you 
know  what  my  advice  was,  and  you  see  how  the  thing  is  come  to  pass, 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  Captain,  that  my  advice  is  good  for 
something.'  Here  the  Captain  and  the  Squire  both  burst  out  a  laugh- 
ing, but  I  could  n't  see  what  at,  and  thought  it  did  not  signify  to  waste 
more  words  upon  them." 

"  1807.  A  great  many  complaints  have  been  made  of  late  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Embargo,  particularly  by  the  Federalists.  They  com- 
plain that  their  ships  and  seamen  are  out  of  employ,  rotting  and  starv- 
ing, they  say,  and  that  the  merchants  have  nothing  to  do.  For  my 
part,  I  set  all  this  down  as  so  much  grumbling,  for  even  if  the  ships 
have  nothing  to  do,  it  is  better  to  do  nothing  with  them,  than  to  send 
them  to  sea,  with  rich  cargoes,  and  have  them  taken  and  made  prizes 
of  by  the  English  navy,  or  to  have  them  go  to  some  of  the  European 
ports,  and  there  be  seized,  because  they  had  no  business  to  go  there 
against  Bonaparte's  orders.  For  my  part,  I  think  the  Embargo  is  a 
good  thing,  and  will  be  a  great  saving  \o  the  nation.  It  was  my  opin- 
ion long  ago,  that  something  of  the  kind  was  wanted,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  keep  our  ships  from  being  taken  was,  not  to  let  them  get 
into  the  way  of  it,  and  so  I  told  Captain  Spaulding  a  long  time  before 
the  Embargo  was  voted  in  Congress.  '  For,'  says  I,  '  Captain,  it  stands 
to  reason,  that  if  our  ships  were  not  sailing  on  the  seas,  the  British 
could  n't  take  them  there  ;  and  if  they  did  n't  go  to  those  foreign  ports 
they  would  n't  be  there  to  be  seized  upon,  and  so  it  is  the  best  way  to 
shut  them  up  at  home,  just  as  I  make  the  boys  stay  at  home  and  work 
on  the  farm,  training  and  muster  days,  to  be  sure  they  sha'n't  get  into 
mischief,  by  being  abroad  among  the  crowd.  So  I  think,  Captain, 
that  Congress  ought  to  pass  a  law,  to  make  our  ships  stay  at  home  till 
the  times  get  more  settled,  and  they  can  make  their  voyages  and  come 
back  without  being  meddled  with.'  Whether  this  gt '  to  President 
Jefferson's  ears  or  not,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say,  but  it  was  n't 
more  than  three  months  after  that  very  time,  when  Congress  was  in 
session,  that  he  recommended  to  them  to  pass  this  very  embargo  law, 
which  keeps  all  the  ships  shut  up  at  home  snug  enough.  As  for  the 
sailors,  I  do  n't  see  any  need  of  their  starving  :  there  is  land  enough  in 
the  country,  and  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  on  it,  and  surely  they  may 
turn  their  hands  to  planting  corn  and  potatoes,  and  making  hay,  and 
chopping  wood,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us;  they  may  get  enough  to  eat 
at  any  rate  in  this  way,  and  that  is  better  than  being  turned  adrift  in  a 
strange  land,  or  pressed  on  board  of  a  British  man-of-war." 
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TO    A    VILLAGE    WARRIOR, 

Lieutenant  Hews — lieutenant  Hews — 
What  very  insufficient  views, 

Were  those  that  first  persuaded 
Yourself  to  gird  the  rapier  on, 
And  strut  about  the  gaping  iown, 

Becorded  and  bebraided  ! 

I  know,  when  glory  swells  the  breast? 
The  fiery  spirit  knows  no  rest, 

Till  it  in  some  thorough  row  is  ; 
I  know  how  wild  the  pulses  glow, 
When  youthful  heroes  long  to  show 

Their  valor  and  their  prowess. 

But  now-a-days,  the  world  grows  tame; 
And  scarce  awards  the  meed  of  fame, 

Due  to  j^our  elder  brothers  ; — 
Napoleon's  fame  is  with  his  clay, 
Duke  Wellington  outlives  his  day, 

And  you  must  fare  like  others. 

No  doubt,  you  hope  in  coming  years, 
Like  those  redoubted  cavaliers, 

To  make  yourself  notorious ; 
And,  ere  your  bold  career  has  ceased^ 
To  ride  a  Major,  at  the  least, 

Or  Colonel,  still  more  glorious  ! 

And  yet,  bethink  you,  valiant  sir, 
How  soon  the  world  forgets  his  stir, 

Who  on  its  broadest  stage  acts  ; 
Great  Cassar  met  an  ugly  doom, 
Much  doubt  attends  Achilles'  tomb, 

And  more,  the  grave  of  Ajax. 

Like  you,  they  wore  a  lofty  brow, 
And  led  their  men,  as  you  do  now, 

Just  where  their  humor  suited  ; 
And  while  they  marched  along  the  plain, 
The  crowd,  that  followed  in  their  train, 

Now  shouted  and  now  hooted. 

'T  was  much  as  now,  in  ancient  days  ; 
,    Men  got  the  vulgar  hate  or  praise, 
nP      According  to  their  faction ; 

And  so,  you  '11  find,  't  will  be  as  then  ; 

These  shouting  boys  will  grow  up  men, 
And  leave  the  stage  of  action. 

Then,  all  the  lustre  will  have  fled, 
Which  now  surrounds  your  honored  head, 

Or  only  live  in  story  ; 
But  could  your  philosophic  mind 
Cast  these  vain  trappings  all  behind, 

'T  would  much  increase  your  glory . 

Leave  pomp  and  pride,  with  all  their  glow, 
To  those  who  love  such  idle  show, — 

Like  Xerxes  or  like  Nero  ; 
But  let  your  nobler  soul  aspire, 
To  something  better  far  and  higher, 

And  be  a  real  hero  ! 
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DRAMATIC    REMINISCENCES. 
NO.    VI. 

To  those  who  have  witnessed  the  paucity  of  numbers  that  attended 
the  splendid  representations  of  Shakspeare,  Otvvay,  Young,  Massinger, 
&c.  between  the  years  1810,  and  1S25,  on  the  stage  of  the  Federal- 
street  Theatre,  by  the  most  eminent  tragedians  of  those  or  any  other 
days,  it  may  appear  a  little^surprising  that  Boston,  with  less  than  half 
its  present  population,  should  fill  two  theatres  in  1796  and  1797  ;  yet 
such  was  the  fact.  Night  after  night  the  rival  theatres  were  crowded ; 
and  had  the  rival  managers  exercised  the  rigid  economy  which  has 
characterized  those  of  a  later  period,  bankruptcy  might  have  been 
avoided. 

To  offset  the  novelty  of  the  new  theatre,  and  to  preserve  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  old  establishment,  Williamson  industriously  got  up  the  new 
and  popular  productions  of  the  English  dramatists,  and  sometimes 
played  the  same  pieces,  with  all  the  strength  of  his  company,  on  the 
same  nights  that  Powell  played  them  at  the  Hay-Market.  He  brought 
out  Morton's  Way  to  Get  Married,  the  night  on  which  the  Hay-Market 
was  opened,  with  Chalmers  in  the  character  of  Tangent.  This  was 
then  a  novelty,  and  had  a  popular  run.  After  Barrett's  appearance  in 
Ranger  had  been  repeated  at  the  Hay-Market,  the  Suspicious  Husband 
was  brought  forward  at  Federal-street,  in  which  Chalmers  exerted 
himself  in  Ranger  so  successfully,  that  the  critics  of  the  day  unani- 
mously awarded  him  the  preference. 

In  the  spring  of  1796,*  (March  9,)  a  new  piece  was  brought  out, 
entitled  "  The  Traveler  Returned."  Mr.  Paine  criticised  it  severely 
in  the  Orrery,  and  attributed  the  authorship  to  Mrs.  Murray,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  John  Murray, — with  how  much  truth  we  are  not  able  to 
say.  A  correspondent  of  the  Centinel  replied  to  the  criticism  with  a 
good  deal  of  tartness,  and  Paine  rejoined  with  equal  severity,  insinu- 
ating that  Murray  himself  was  the  correspondent  of  the  Centinel.  The 
controversy  caused  animadversions  in  other  papers,  and  finally  com- 
pelled Murray  to  come  out  under  his  own  signature.  His  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Centinel  is  characteristic  of  the  frankness  he  exhibited  on 
all  occasions.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Mr.  Russexl, 

"  I  have  been  accustomed  from  early  life  to  give  unlimited  credit  to  the  old 
proverb — Honesty  is  the  best  Policy  ;  and  being,  from  the  dawn  of  my  existence, 
trained  up  in  the  habit  of  speaking  TRUTH,  I  feel  no  inclination  to  depart  there 
from  ;  and  though  I  delight  to  give  pleasure,  1  do  not  recollect  ever  speaking 
well  to,  or  of,  any  individual,  that  I  did  not  think  deserved  it. 

"  Some  questions  asked  by  l  A  Friend'  in  the  Mercury  of  this  day,  I  conceive 
no  one  can  be  so  well  qualified  to  answer  as  myself;  and  for  the  information  of 
that  Friend,  in  particular,  and  as  many  of  the  public  in  general,  as  do  me  the 
honor  to  take  kind  or  unkind  notice  of  me,  I  beg  leave  to  answer  them. 

"  And  First.  I  do  most  solemnly  declare  that  I*  never  wrote  '  The  Traveler 
Returned,'  or  a  single  line  In  that  or  any  other  play,  not  that  I  think  time  badly 
spent  in  writing  a  good  play  ;  and  that  '  The  Traveler  Returned'  comes  under 
that  description  I  am  bound  to  believe,   not  only  from   the   general  bursts  of  ap- 

*  It  will  be  perceived  that  these  "  Reminiscences"  are  not  arranged  in  strict  chronological  order, 
though  the  writer  has  endeavored,  as  much  as  possible,  to  give  them  the  form  of  a  connected 
narrative. 
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plause  it  met  with  on  its  representation,  but  from  the  judgement  of  some  of  the 
best  judges  of  dramatic  excellence  in  this  town. 

"  Secondly.  I  never  was  a  Player,  of  the  strolling  or  stationary  kind,  in  Ireland 
or  any  where  else.  Not  that  I  conceive  it  dishonest  or  dishonorable  to  appear  on 
the  stage;  there 

To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art ; 
To  raise  the  genius  and  to  mend  the  heart ; 
To  make  mankind  in  conscious  virtue  bold, 
Live  o'er  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  behold. 

And  I  have  known  some,  who,  o^f  and  on  the  stag",  have  acted  well  their  part,  and 
'  there  all  the  honor  lies  !' 

"  Thirdly.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  I  ever  read  a  piece  presented  for  publication  be- 
fore strangers  and  apprentices  in  the  Centinel  office.  This  you,  sir,  can  testify, 
which  a  love  of  justice  will  no  doubt  oblige  you  to  do,  detached  from  the  consid- 
eration of  obliging  yours  and  the  public's  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  MURRAY." 

The  Prologue — written  probably  by  the  author  of  the  play — was 
spoken  by  Williamson.  It  had  little  poetical  merit,  and  not  more  of 
wit.  From  the  following  lines,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  writer  of 
the  play  was  a  female,  and  that  its  maternity  was  unknown  to  the 
players  themselves. 

Lend,  gentle  audience,  lend  a  patient  ear; 

Critics,  avaunt — Indulgence,  take  the  chair. 

A  stranger  piece  prefers  its  claims  to-night, 

Fledged  and  full  plumed — 't  is  you  must  mark  its  flight. 

The  little  trembler  fears  the  birds  of  prey, 

And  in  the  fostering  nest  would  longer  stay. 

But  if,  with  parent  voice,  you  bid  it  soar, 

Fame's  brightening  heights  't  will  then  undipped  explore. 

We  know  not  whence  to  trace  its  origin  ; 

Its  lineage  hath  to  us  a  secret  been  ; 

Yet  is  the  bantling  owned,  and  cherished  too, 

J3y  taste  refined  on  elegance  which  grew ; 

Its  homespun  scenes  such  patronage  could  name, 

As  would  its  worth  beyond  dispute  proclaim; 

Then  to  the  wind  apologies  we  give — 

Assured  the  piece  in  its  own  soil  will  live. 

The  bills  announced  an  epilogue,  to  be  spoken  by  Mrs.  Williamson 
and  Mr.  Ashton,  but  no  copy  of  it  has  been  found  in  our  researches. 

Near  the  close  of  the  season,  "  The  Traveler  Returned"  was  per- 
formed "  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  widows  and  orphans  of  the  town 
of  Boston."  The  bill,  on  this  occasion,  was  prefaced  with  a  card  from 
the  author,  respectfully  soliciting  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and 
"  relinquishing  her  claim  of  pecuniary  emolument"  in  favor  of  those 
objects  of  charity.  Between  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts,  an  "  Apology 
for  the  Author"  was  spoken  by  Mrs.  S.  Powell.  The  complaining  tone 
of  the  "  apology"  seems  to  imply  that  the  piece  and  its  author  had 
been  rudely  handled  by  the  critics. 

The  author  of  to-night  has  aimed  to  please — 
Her  budding  hopes  let  no  fell  mildew  seize. 
'T  were  pitiful  to  blast  that  early  growth, 
Which  may,  perchance,  produce  maturer  worth. 
If  she  hath  erred,  her  heart  is  not  to  blame  ; 
*T  is  laudable  to  seek  an  honest  fame. 
Lured  by  the  soothing  voice  of  dulcet  praise, 
Which  oft  hath  beamed  auspicious  o'er  her  lays. 
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She  marked  that  candor,  which,  embosomed  here., 
Assumes  no  aspect  stern  or  brow  severe, 
And  fondly  thought,  beneath  so  mild  a  sun, 
Some  ripening  fruit,  by  culture,  might  be  won. 

******* 

But  ah  !  alas  ! — the  pick-axe  was  prepared, 
And  with  the  play  her  brightening  views  interred. 
Her  Comedy,  by  critic  hands  inhumed 
Beyond  resuscitation  was  presumed ! 

******* 

—  Gratitude,  triumphant  in  her  breast, 
A  coward  host  of  fears  hath  dispossessed, 
And,  reassured,  she  will  her  course  pursue, 
With  ample  chart  provided  thus  by  you, 
&c.  &c. 

It  is  not  known  that  the  authorship  of  the  piece  was  ever  distinctly 
avowed,  but  it  was  generally  attributed,  and,  probably,  not  without 
reason,  to  Mrs.  Murray. 

Among  the  new  pieces  performed  at  the  Federal-street  Theatre, 
during  the  season  of  1796-7,  were  a  sort  of  melo-dramatic  pantomimic 
entertainment,  called  the  "  American  Heroine,"  a  thing  possessing  no 
literary  merit,  and  fitted  chiefly  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  vulgar, 
by  the  flattery  of  national  predilections  and  sympathies — and  a  piece 
called  "  Preservation,  or  the  Hovel  on  the  Rocks."  This  was  at  first 
announced  as  an  original  piece  by  Williamson.  It  was,  however,  an 
alteration,  or  adaptation,  of  Lillo's  "  Fatal  Curiosity,"  and  met  with 
no  great  success.  About  the  first  of  March,  Mr.  White, — having 
performed  Tancred,  Romeo,  Octavian,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  parts — 
produced  a  tragedy,  under  the  title  of  "  Orlando ;  or  Parental  Persecu- 
tion." This  tragedy,  considered  as  the  production  of  a  youth,  whose 
profession  was  not  very  favorable  to  literary  pursuits,  is  certainly 
creditable  to  its  author.  It  is  a  tragedy  founded  on  incidents  in  com- 
mon life — incidents,  which,  if  not  of  common  occurrence,  are  not  im- 
probable. It  is  written  in  blank  verse.  The  versification  is  generally 
smooth  and  exact ;  and  the  diction,  if  not  remarkably  elevated,  never 
sinks  below  mediocrity.  Paine  honored  the  piece  with  a  prologue,  and 
Williamson,  the  manager,  furnished  the  epilogue,  both  of  which  here 
follow.  The  epilogue,  spoken  by  Mrs.  Williamson,  touches  with  con- 
siderable felicity  on  the  popular  topics  of  conversation,— the  specula- 
tion in  Georgia  lands, — the  building  of  the  Hay-Market  Theatre, — the 
tragedy  of  Bunker-Hill  by  Burke, — and  the  resignation  of  General 
Washington. 

PROLOGUE. 

SPOKEN    BY    MR.    CHALMERS. 

To-night,  kind  patrons  of  Columbian  taste, 

Our  drama  shines,  by  native  genius  graced  ; 

A  town-bred  Muse,  unschooled  in  scenic  art, 

Contented  in  her  little  sphere,  the  heart ; 

And  scorning  all  the  spurious  tricks  of  show, 

The  gairish  pageant  of  dramatic  wo  ; 

Domestic  griefs  ideal  scenes  essays  ; 

Yet  Truth  may  weep,  though  Fiction  s  hand  portrays. 

If  Fancy  frolic  for  the  moral  weal, 
And  cheat  the  senses,  that  the  heart  may  feel ; 
If  in  the  mimic  life,  by  genius  penned, 
Vice  lose  a  charm,  and  Virtue  gain  a  friend  ; 
Each  manly  bosom  will  the  tale  approve, 
Though  guileless  beauty  mourn  disastrous  love. 
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Such  are  the  viands,  which  our  bard  doth  cater  ; 
He  boasts  no  steicard,  but — "  dear  goddess  Nature  :" 
But  not  that  Nature,  that  cold  vestal  saint, 
That  puritanic  dame,  which  poets  paint ; 
Our  Author  quite  a  different  being  forms  her, 
Inspires  with  Virtues,  yet  with  Bassions  warms  her  ; 
Chaste  as  the  hooded  nvmph,  at  vespers  pale, 
Yet  not  a  NUN,  for  NATURE  wears  no  veil ! 

Right  reverend  Critics,  met  in  sage  divan, 
The  merits  of  our  author's  play  to  scan ; 
Great  sirs,  unbend  your  Donship's  brows  a  while; 
'T  is  libelous  to  say,  you  cannot  smile  ; 
Come,  here's  the  Comic  muse  ; — pray  try  to  imp  her  ; 
Your  to  ell- starched  features  are  the  best — to  simper  ; 
Then  yield  a  generous  ear :  our  drama's  cause 
Intreats  indulgence — not  demands  applause. 

And  if  through  five  grave  acts,  with  many  a  tear, 
Not  once  you're  taken,  tripping  at  a  sneer; 
May  fortune,  on  whose  manna  poets  live, 
To  each  kind  critic's  arms,  in  justice,  give 
A  loealthier  mistress,  than  the  Muse,  for  life, 
For  she  is  much  toopoor, — to  be  a  WIFE  !  ! 

With  cordial  candor,  then,  your  hearts  expand  ; 
The  plant  of  genius  needs  a  nurturing  hand. 
Its  infant  germ,  if  censure's  frost  be  keen, 
May  droop  beneath  the  winter  of  your  spleen  ; 
But,  blest  by  your  kind  culture,  it  will  bloom, 
Each  bud  a  blossom,  and  each  leaf  perfume. 

Thus  rooted  in  that  classic  field,  the  Pit, 
[Love's  region  borders  on  the  realm  of  tcit,] 
Its  stalk,  more  fertile,  as  the  climate  warms, 
Shall  branch  beneath  this  firmament  of  charms  ; 
And  prove  that  Beauty,  like  the  Sun,  whose  ray 
Exhales  the  cloud,  and  flings  the  plastic  day, 
With  equal  harvest  crowns  the  poet's  toils, 
Shoioers  with  its  tears,  and  ripens  with  it  smiles ! 

EPILOGUE. 

The  curtain  dropped,  the  Poet's  fears  scarce  o'er., 
In  pops  the  Epilogue,  "  to  make  all  sure  !" 
And  here  our  Author  vows  that  I  may  do  more 
To  rouse  the  latent  sparks  of  your  good  humor, 
Than  the  grave  Moral,  whose  didactic  creeping, 
After  five  yawning  acts  would  leave  you  sleeping. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  what  1  have  to  say, 
Whether  about,  or  not  about,  the  Play ; 
Matters  no  jot;  A  modern  Epilogue, 
Should  skim  the  Ton,  should  show  you  '■'  all  in  vogue  ;" 
"  Short  waists,"  "  straw  hats,"  "  stuffed  cravats, ""and  "  close  crops,' 
As  "  late  arrivals'"  decorate  our  shops  ! 
All  these,  exhausted  quite,  the  scribbling  trade 
Draw  after  one  another  now  !  shadow  after  shade : 
A  hackneyed  Game  I  start,  though  still  va.  fashion ; 
Turn  out  an  old  lagged  Fox,  't  is  speculation. 
He  '11  yield  us  sport,  no  doubt ;  the  field  is  wide  ; 
And  't  is  a  chase  that  most  of  you  have  tried ; 
Witness,  ye  dabblers  deep,  in  Georgia  Lands ! 
I  do  not  ask  you  how  that  matter  stands  ; 
Within  our  scope,  the  bubbles  that  we  spare  ; 
Castles  in  clouds,  and  acres  in  the  air  ! 

To  gratify  impatient  expectation, 
My  spec,  is  Theatres  ;  there  's  Speculation. 
Down  with  monopoly,  "  to  build"  's  the  cry  ! 
Let  NEW  on  NEW,  supplant  the  OLD  scarce  dry  , 
The  market's  free  :  I  speculate, — supply 
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Taste,  talents,  genius,  wit, — mere  stock  to  trade  in, 
To  please  a  few,  if  cheap,  may  still  be  laid  in  ; 
They  may  be  purchased  shortly  at  Vendue  ; 
As  modem  playwrights,  only  deal  in  SHOW  I 

But  for  Auxiliaries — I  have  such  schemes — 
Who  'd  not  exchange  dry  goods,  for  golden  dreams? 
Old  plays  vamped  into  neio;  and  pieced  i'  the  turning  ; 
And  short  ones,  eked  out  with  a  town  o'  burning ; 
Nothings — mere  nothings,  to  my  plan  of  action ; 
I  've  a.  procession !     Ah,  there  's  the  attraction. 

Thy  HILLS,  O,  Massachusetts  !  shall  rejoice  ; 
Thy  valleys  echo  back  the  exulting  voice ; 
Each  rocky  height,  put  on  its  sprightliest  mood, 
From  grave  old  Dorchester,  to  grim  Cape  Cod. 
In  slow  procession,  all  bedecked  in  xchite, 
(Winter,  his  wardrobe  lends  each  snow-clad  height ;) 
Around  the  astonished  stage  huge  hills  shall  pace, 
In  pomp  theatric,  and  with  tragic  grace ; 
Be-weeping  loud  the  exit  of  the  YEAR  ; 
Stabb'd  by  OLD  TIME,  and  lying  on  his  bier  ! 
Chief  mourner,  in  the  newly  moving  scene, 
Majestical  in  tears,  shall  move  Cape  Anne  ; 
And  as  in  dismal  dole  they  sweep  along, 
She  '11  stop  and  sing — a  "  Patriotic  Song!" 
Bunker,  with  newly  furnished  honors,  strewed, 
(Telling  old  sly  Deucalion,  of  the  Flood,) 
Shall  seize  on  Breed's  Hill,  as  his  hopes  advance, 
And  join  old  Beacon,  in  a  country  dance. 

Void  of  connection,  but  with  grand  effect, 
One  summit  more,  in  well-earned  honors  decked, 
Shall  grace  the  scene — Mount  Vernon,  whose  soft  shades 
Receive  their  Hero,  where  no  care  invades ;  +■ 

From  public  toils,  with  public  honor  crowned, 
Revered  as  brave,  and  happy,  as  renowned ; 
Partaking  safety,  by  his  valor  won, 
Our  Father,  Friend  and  Patriot,  WASHINGTON  ! 
Then  follow  shipwrecks,  earthquakes,  sieges,  battles, 
And  the  whole  list  of  pantomimic  rattles  ; 
Till  the  poor  Drama,  lost  in  the  confusion, 
Retires  indignant  from  the  gross  delusion  ! 
Then  the  loud  shout  is  raised—"  Defeat !"  "  Defeat '." 
"Dished  and  done  up!"  the  victory  's  complete. 

But,  to  be  serious,  'midst  this  general  rage, 
How  lost  is  the  true  interest  of  the  stage ! 
To  cherish  that,  the  warm,  the  generous  sun 
Of  public  favor,  can  but  shine  on  ONE  : 
Superior  to  low  arts,  and  shunning  strife, 
Formed  to  enliven,  not  to  burthen  life ; 
The  Drama,  still,  in  affluence  and  ease, 
Should  bend  her  brilliant  powers  to  instruct,  to  please  ; 
Then  public  spirit,  through  that  medium  viewed, 
Might  own  the  Theatre,  a  public  good. 

If  our  Orlando,  void  of  foreign  arts, 
Has  found  the  passage  to  your  throbbing  hearts ; 
If  manly  sense,  and  modest  feeling,  share 
Our  youthful  Poet's  chaste,  attentive  care, 
Severer  judgement  will  consent,  to  spare. 
This  tragedy  was  printed  and  embellished  with  an  engraved  portrait 
of  the  author  in  the  character  of  Orlando,  and  the  following  note  sub- 
joined : — 

THE  AUTHOR  TO  THE  READER. 

As  an  apology  for  the  many  inaccuracies  that  may  be  found  in  this  juvenile 
production,  the  reader  will  please  to  consider  it  as  the  offspring  of  a  pen,  inexpe- 
rienced in  the  field  of  literature  ;  that  it  was  composed  in  the  short  space  of  six 
weeks,  during  intervals  from  mercantile  employment,  and  at  those  hours,  gener- 
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ally  dedicated  to  the  drowsy  god.  It  is  hoped  these  circumstances  will  in  some 
measure  plead  for  its  imperfections,  and  avert  in  a  degree  that  severity  of  criti- 
cism justifiable  when  exercised  towards  more  experienced  writers.  With  the  con- 
sent of  my  father,  and  the  sanction  of  my  friends,  (to  gratify  a  peculiar  propen- 
sity) I  made  several  theatrical  efforts  this  season,  among  which  was  the  character 
represented  in  the  engraving. 

The  Federal-street  Theatre  was  closed  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  Williamson's  connexion  with  it  dissolved.  It  was  advertised  to  be 
let  on  a  lease  of  five  years,  but  no  arrangement  was  made  with  a  man- 
ager, till  some  time  in  December,  when  Barrett  and  Harper  became  the 
lessees,  and  opened  with  an  effective  and  brilliant  company.  But  we 
stop  here,  with  our  notices  of  this  House,  to  devote  a  number  to  the 
history  of  proceedings  at  the  Hay-Market. 


DIRGE. 

Translated  from  the  Modern  Greek  ;  as  sung,  by  mourning  women,  over  the  corpse  of  a 
young  soldier.* 

Now  wo  to  us  that  he  is  gone — 

The  brave — the  beauteous  boy  ! 
Bright  lustre  of  thy  mother's  eye, — 
Oh  !  Nicola!  sweet  as  the  sigh 
Of  hyacinths,  why  didst  thou  die  ? 
Staff  in  thy  mother's  hand — her  joy 
.Departed  in  its  dawn  ! 

Rich  oil  that  fed  her  lamp  of  life, 

Thou  'rt  spilled  and  wasted  now ; 
Out  is  her  sweet  and  odorous  light — 
Broken  her  staff,  and  dim  her  sight, 
With  tears,  that  fall  like  showers  of  night — 
Why  was  she  once  a  happy  wife  ? 

Wherefore  her  nuptial  vow  ? 

She  sits  in  darkness  and  in  gloom —  - 

How  couldst  thou  leave  her  so  ? 
Was  no  one  by  ?  could  nothing  save  ? 
Was  there  not  one,  less  loved — less  brave — 
Less  beautiful  to  fill  the  grave  ? 
Oh,  Nicola  !  fair  Nicola  ! 

Blighted  before  thy  bloom  ! 

The  Grecian  soldier  loved  thee  well ; — 

The  frowning  Turk,  with  fear, 
When  he  beheld  thee,  turned  and  fled  ; — 
And  not  a  maiden  heard  thy  tread 
But  sought  a  look — although  her  head, 
Whene'er  young  Nicola  came  near, 

Upon  her  bosom  fell. 

Beautiful  Greek,  untimely  slain; 

Why  are  we  left  forlorn  ? 
What  arm,  with  foes,  has  strown  the  ground 
Like  thine  ?  what  foot,  when  heard  the  sound 
Of  war,  sprang  on  with  such  a  bound  ? 
But  never  wilt  thou  rise  again  ! 

Wo,  wo,  that  thou  art  gone  ! 


*  Poor  Nicola  svas  captain  of  a  small  band,  and  personally  known  to  Lord  Byron,  a  volume  of 
whose  poems  he  presented  to  the  friend  who  has  related  the  circumstances  of  his  death  ;  a  more 
compact  and  literal  translation  of  his  funeral  song  might  have  been  given  ;  but  the  frame  and  ca- 
dence of  the  stanza  employed,  accords  with  the  wild  and  violent  grief  expressed  by  the  mourners. 

M d —  O e. 
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THE    COURSE    OF    TIME. 
AN    ALLEGORY. 

I  had  been  drinking  Champagne.  My  sleep  was  uneasy.  I  began 
to  dream.  Methought  I  was  awakened  out  of  a  quiet  and  profound 
slumber,  by  a  loud  rumbling  as  if  of  heavy  wagons,  driven  furiously 
along  a  paved  road,  mixed  with  a  brisk  rattle,  as  of  light  carriages, 
joined  with  a  clattering  of  hoofs,  and  a  trampling  of  feet,  intermingled, 
now  and  then,  with  sounds  somewhat  more  definite,  as  of  trumpets 
bellowing,  fiddles  screeching,  men  shouting,  women  crying,  drums, 
bassoons,  jewsharps,  clarionets,  and  hand  organs. 

This  odd  combination  of  sounds  seemed,  at  first,  to  strike  upon  my 
ear,  as  if  from  a  great  distance  ;  but,  growing  louder  and  louder,  it 
soon  roused  me  from  my  slumbers.  I  sprang  upon  my  feet,  and  began 
to  look  about  me.  Methought  it  was  broad  daylight ;  and  as  I  looked 
around,  I  perceived  that  I  had  been  sleeping  by  the  side  of  a  dusty, 
wide,  well-traveled  highway,  leading  to,  I  knew  not  what,  great  metrop- 
olis. This  road  was  roughly  paved  with  stones  of  all  dimensions  ;  its 
surface  was  very  uneven  ;  and  it  was  full  of  holes  and  ruts  innumera- 
ble. I  found  myself  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  high  pillar,  or  rather 
obelisk,  which  was  placed  close  by  the  road-side,  and  towered  far  above 
my  head,  serving,  as  I  conjectured,  among  other  purposes,  as  a  land- 
mark, or  mile-stone.  At  any  rate,  it  had  emblazoned  upon  it,  in  large 
golden  letters,  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-TWO, 
which,  from  some  reason  or  other — but  what  I  can  scarcely  tell — 
seemed  to  me  to  contain  some  reference  to  the  length  of  the  road. 

In  the  side  of  this  obelisk  was  an  arched  door,  into  which  I  entered 
and  began  to  ascend  a  winding  staircase,  cutras  it  were,  from  the  solid 
rock.  This  stairway  carried  me,  at  length,  to  the  top  of  the  obelisk. 
Here  was  a  platform  a  few  feet  square,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing ; 
and  as  the  country  on  all  sides,  as  far  as  the  eye  would  reach,  was  per- 
fectly flat,  the  prospect  around  was  quite  extensive.  As  I  stretched 
my  eye  along  the  road,  I  discovered,  at  a  distance,  an  immense  cloud 
of  dust,  out  of  which  the  uproar  by  which  I  had  been  awakened,  and 
which  continued  to  grow  louder  and  louder,  seemed  to  proceed. 

I  kept  my  eye  fixed  on  this  rolling  cloud,  pregnant  with  so  many 
thunders  ;  and  now  and  then,  as  the  sunshine  penetrated  its  folds,  and 
glanced  upon  polished  metal,  perhaps,  or  glittering  arms,  a  gleam  of 
brightness  burst  forth,  which,  to  my  excited  fancy,  seemed  almost  to 
emulate  the  lightnings.  This  moving  mass  of  dust  continued  to  ap- 
proach at  a  very  rapid  rate,  till  at  length,  being  now  quite  near,  it 
burst  asunder,  and  rolling  off  to  the  right  and  left,  betrayed  the  pageant 
concealed  beneath  it. 

In  front,  drawn  by  twelve  prancing  steeds,  all  white  with  foam, 
came  dashing  on,  swift  as  the  winged  tempest,  an  iron  chariot.  Its 
wheels  were  armed  with  glittering  scythes,  that  swept  the  whole  width 
of  the  spacious  highway.  Fear  held  the  reigns,  and  Hope  continually 
applied  the  lash.  In  the  centre,  erect  and  motionless,  clad  from  head 
to  foot  in  black  armor,  his  arms  folded,  and  resting  on  a  tremendous 
scythe,  whose  bright  and  polished  blade  made  one  tremble  to  look  at  it, 
stood  TIME,  the  master  of  this  equipage.  I  knew  him  at  a  glance. 
vol.  in.  61 
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The  calm  and  cold  composure  of  his  face,  his  eye  fixed  unceasingly  on 
some  far  distant  goal,  and  his  firm  air  of  abstract  unconcern,  showed 
a  soul  unmoved,  and  profoundly  indifferent  to  all  the  tumult,  uproar, 
and  confusion,  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  the  moving  cause. 

The  chariot  of  Time  was  surrounded  by  a  whole  host  of  fantastic 
beings,  not  half  of  whom  I  can  at  present  recollect.  A  consider- 
able distance  before  the  horses'  heads,  might  be  seen  Rumor,  pressing 
forward  with  both  wings  and  feet,  half  in  the  air,  and  half  upon  the 
ground.  Each  of  his  hundred  tongues  was  busy  in  proclaiming  the 
approach  of  Time, — but  each  I  found  told  a  different  story.  Innova- 
tion, a  jolly  youth,  in  party-colored  garments,  easily  kept  pace  with 
the  foremost  horses,  swinging  his  cap,  and  shouting  for  joy  ;  while  a 
gray-headed  old  fellow,  with  wig,  cocked  hat,  and  gold-headed  cane, 
called  Immutability,  ran  panting  and  limping  close  behind  him,  and 
every  now  and  then,  caught  at  the  horses'  reins,  in  an  impotent  attempt 
to  stop  their  career.  Just  on  the  very  edge  of  one  of  the  chariot 
scythes,  and  every  moment  in  danger  of  being  cut  through,  ran  Pro- 
crastination, still  looking  backwards,  with  a  face,  in  which  uncon- 
cern and  agony,  listlessness  and  apprehension,  were  singularly  mixed. 

Behind  the  chariot,  came  a  strange,  mingled,  motley  crowd,  all  hurly- 
burly  and  confusion,  but  all  pressing  forward  at  the  hottest  speed,  in 
earnest  struggle  to  keep  up  with  the  career  of  Time.  There  were 
vehicles  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  descriptions.  The  splendid  coach  and 
six,  gilded  and  burnished,  and  blazoned  with  armorial  bearings,  the 
dashing  barouche,  the  handsome  coach  and  four,  the  chariot  and  pair, 
the  comfortable  chaise,  the  showy  gig  with  its  lively  tandem,  the  unso- 
cial sulkey,  the  well  stuffed  carryall  ; — to  say  nothing  of  lumbering 
stage-coaches,  wagons  heavily  loaded  with  merchandize  of  all  sorts, 
trucks,  horse-carts,  ox-teams,  and,  every  now  and  then,  a  whole  train 
of  field-pieces,  heavy  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition,  wagons. 

But  these  wheel-carriages  made,  comparatively,  a  small  part  of  the 
crowd.  Every  sort  of  beast  of  burden  seemed  to  have  been  put  in 
requisition.  Horses  of  all  shapes,  colors  and  paces,  asses  and  mules  in 
abundance,  the  stately  elephant,  the  patient  camel,  even  oxen,  sheep, 
and  dogs,  were  called  into  service.  Some,  not  content  with  these  ordi- 
nary means  of  conveyance,  might  be  seen  mounted  in  the  strangest 
style;  one  on  an  ostrich,  another  on  an  unwieldy  hog  ;  one  on  a  ram- 
pant lion,  and  another,  on  a  furious  bull.  Men  even  were  made  to 
serve  as  beasts  of  burden ;  and  many  a  stupid  fellow  was  borne  along 
on  the  shoulders  of  others,  who,  to  judge  by  the  rules  of  physiognomy, 
were  much  better  than  himself. 

But,  after  all,  far  the  greater  part  of  the  crowd  were  compelled  to 
travel  on  foot.  Men,  women,  and  children,  more  numerous  than  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  rushed  forward,  jostling  amid  the  mingled  carriages, 
and  among  the  mounted  men.  All  were  jammed  together  into  one 
solid,  inextricable  mass  of  confusion, — under  the  influence,  apparently, 
of  no  common  principle,  except  that  of  progression  onward.  Every 
carriage,  I  observed,  was  crammed  with  baggage,  and  every  rider  had 
his  well-stuffed  saddle-bags ;  even  a  large  number  of  the  foot  passen- 
gers had  their  bundles,  greater  or  smaller,  strapped  upon  their  backs. 
Some,  however,  carried  all  they  had,  tied  up  in  a  pocket  handerchief ;  a 
vast  multitude  had  no   incumbrances  at  all ;  and  a  very  great  number, 
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perhaps  ihe  majority  of  the  whole,    had    hardly  clothes  enough  to  hide 
their  nakedness. 

The  common  rule  seemed  to  be,  that  every  one  should  look  out  for 
himself.  But  such  was  the  roughness  of  the  road,  the  strange  con- 
fusion of  the  motley  crowd,  and  the  rapid  pace  at  which  they  were 
moving,  that  terrible  accidents  happened  continually.  Every  now  and 
then,  crash  would  go  some  vehicle  or  other  ;  every  moment  some  horse, 
ass,  or  other  loaded  beast  would  give  out,  fall  on  the  road  and  die ; 
while  hundreds  of  the  poor  people  on  foot,  would  drop  continually  to  the 
earth,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  or  run  down  by  their  mounted  neighbors. 
But,  fall  who  might, — though  the  richest  loaded  wagon,  or  most  splen- 
did equipage  came  rolling  to  the  ground, — the  catastrophe  attracted  but 
a  moment's  attention.  Those,  who  were  nearest,  stared  a  second,  at 
the  overthrow,  and  hastily  snatched  up  whatever  of  the  scattered  val- 
uables they  could  easiest  lay  their  hands  on.  But  the  whole  mass  of 
the  survivers  still  swept  forward  in  their  career,  and  those  who  fell 
were  passed  and  forgotten  in  the  same  moment. 

Some  strange  scenes  were  acted  before  my  eyes  during  the  few 
moments  that  the  pageant  was  in  sight.  Those  of  the  crowd  who  saw 
their  horses  likely  to  give  out,  or  their  vehicles  to  break  down,  would 
begin  to  throw  away,  as  a  temporary  relief,  whatever  of  their  baggage 
came  first  to  hand  ;  trunks,  band-boxes,  cloaks,  and  presently  bags  of 
money,  caskets  of  jewels,  or  packages  of  rich  merchandize.  These 
valuables  often  fell  into  the  hands  of  some,  poor,  shivering,  half-naked, 
foot-passenger,  who  would  be  encouraged  by  this  good  fortune,  to  press 
vigorously  forward,  till,  presentb7, — taking  the  owner  of  some  carriage, 
or  serviceable  beast,  at  unawares,  he  would  pitch  him  from  his  seat, 
and,  jumping  into  his  place,  drive  on,  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
Some  splendid  equipages  you  might  see,  with  horses  quite  blown, 
whose  owners  would  begin  with  throwing  away  all  their  superfluous 
baggage ;  then  they  would  dispense  with  their  footmen  and  postillions ; 
presently  they  would  tumble  any  friend  out  of  the  coach,  who  happened 
to  be  riding  with  them  ;  next  they  would  throw  overboard  their  wives ; 
then  their  children;  and,  at  length,  some  pet  grey-hound  or  mastiff ; 
finally,  they  would  begin  to  strip  off  their  own  clothes.  But  all  would 
not  save  them ;  and  soon  their  horses  would  stumble,  or  their  carriage 
upset,  and  all,  in  a  moment,  be  trampled  under  foot  by  the  crowd. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  process  would  be  reversed  ;  and  the  servants, 
wives  or  children,  would  begin  with  tumbling  into  the  road  the  father, 
husband,  or  master. 

In  the  midst  of  this  hurly-burly,  there  was  one  equipage,  that  par- 
ticularly attracted  my  attention.  It  was  drawn  by  twenty-four  milk- 
white  horses,  each  horse  guided  by  his  own  postillion.  The  carriage 
had  emblazoned,  upon  its  pannels,  the  American  Eagle,  and  seemed  to 
be  occupied  by  a  numerous  company.  The  principal  figure  was  a  tall, 
slender,  venerable  old  man,  in  a  military  uniform.  He  was  wan  and 
care-worn,  and  seemed  so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  support  him- 
self. The  reins  were  held  by  two  sneaking  coachmen,  whom  the  old 
officer  called  after,  every  now  and  then,  by  their  names  of  Billy  and 
Amos ;  but  they  seemed  to  take  all  their  directions  from  a  sly  little 
fellow  in  pumps  and  silk  stockings,  of  whom  I  could  scarcely  decide 
whether  he  was  footman  or  favorite  ;  but  who  sat  crouching  at  the 
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feet  of  the  old  gentleman,  and  looking  up  from  time  to  time,  into 
his  face,  with  a  smile  of  mingled  servility  and  confidence.  Who- 
ever had  the  direction  of  it,  this  splendid  equipage  seemed  in  very  bad 
hands.  Some  of  the  postillions  were  for  driving  one  way,  and  some 
•another.  One  dapper  little  fellow,  in  a  cocked  hat,  towards  the- head  of 
the  team,  gave  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble  by  his  blustering  obstinacy ; 
and  I  expected  every  moment  that  the  harness  would  go  to  pieces. 
The  carriage,  too,  seemed  for  some  time  in  the  utmost  danger  of  up- 
setting. It  run  a  good  way  altogether  on  two  wheels ;  and  I  sincerely 
believe  it  would  have  gone  over,  but  just  at  the  moment  of  the  utmost 
.danger,  some  of  the  other  passengers  very  unexpectedly  tumbled  out, 
head  foremost,  the  little  fellow,  who  had  usurped  the  direction  of  it. 
As  he  fell,  the  carriage  righted,  and  one  of  the  hind  wheels  passed 
directly  over  his  body.  He  writhed  in  agony, — striving  to  conceal  his 
face  with  a  white  pocket  handkerchief, — and  muttering  something  about 
the  glory  of  perishing  in  the  service  of  such  a  hero.  I  thought  it  was 
all  over  with  him, — when  he  suddenly  sprang  upon  his  feet ;  regained 
•the  carriage  with  a  harlequin  leap  ;  seated  himself,  not  at  the  old  offi- 
cer's feet,  but  on  his  shoulders  ;  snatched  the  reins  into  his  own  hands, 
and  drove  off  amid  the  congratulation  and  huzzas  of  all  the  foot-boys 
and  out-riders  of  the  equipage. 

The  whole  pageant  had  moved  on  so  swiftly,  that,  by  this  time,  it  had 
.quite  passed  ;  and  the  noise,  tumult  and  uproar,  began  to  grow  less 
tremendous.  As  I  looked  backward,  the  road,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  was  thickly  strown,  and  even  heaped,  with  ruins  ;  carriages  of 
all  sorts  ;  horses,  and  other  beasts  of  burden  ;  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren ;  goods,  chattels,  and  valuables,  of  every  description,  were  piled 
together  in  utter  confusion.  But  all  was  still  and  motionless ;  and  I 
hastened  to  descend  from  my  station,  that  I  might  have  a  nearer  view 
of  these  strange  relics. 

As  I  picked  my  way  with  difficulty  among  these  silent  masses  of  dis- 
traction, the  sights  I  saw  were  singular  enough.  Many  a  driver  of 
•some  richly-freighted  team  or  wagon,  had  been  crushed  to  pieces 
beneath  the  weight  of  his  own  valuables,  and  had  often  involved,  in  the 
same  ruin,  a  multitude  of  the  people  about  him.  Thousands  of  the 
poorer  sort  had  been  crushed  to  death  beneath  the  chariot  wheels  of 
their  more  potent  neighbors.  These  unlucky  wretches,  seemed,  in 
some  instances,  while  in  the  very  agony  of  death,  to  have  caught  at 
the  heads  of  the  horses,  by  which  they  were  trampled,  and,  dragging 
them  to  earth,  to  have  involved  their  proud  oppressors  in  simul- 
taneous destruction.  Some  mothers  I  saw  who  had  evidently  perished 
in  the  attempt  to  save  their  infants  from  the  horses'  hoofs ;  and  some 
-children,  who  appeared  to  have  dragged  their  struggling  parents  into 
the  ruin  by  which  they  themselves  were  overwhelmed.  Many,  it  was 
plain,  had  perished  by  their  own  folly  ;  and  many  more  by  inevitable 
accidents,  against  which  no  caution  could  have  guarded. 

I  had  passed  onward  but  a  few  steps,  when  I  observed,  at  a  little 
distance,  an  object  that  attracted  all  my  attention.  By  the  way  side, 
in  a  spot  less  incumbered  by  ruins  than  any  other  part  of  the  road 
that  I  had  seen,  I  observed  a  venerable  man,  reclining  more  like  one 
asleep,  than  one  dead,  against  a  pile  of  volumes,  of  various  bindings 
and  sizes.     The  expression  of  his  face  was  mild  and  benignant,  and 
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quite  free  from  those  haggard  lines  of  care,  with  which  the  features  of 
all  those  around  him  were  more  or  less  distracted.  I  approached  him 
with  reverence  ;  and  as  I  leaned  forward  to  catch  a  more  distinct  view 
of  his  face,  I  discovered  that  many  of  the  volumes  composing  the  pile 
on  which  he  reclined,  were  lettered — The  Waverly  Novels. 

I  stood  a  long  time,  in  reverential  silence,  and  wrapped  in  medita- 
tion. At  length,  I  turned  to  pursue  my  investigations, — but  I  had 
passed  onward  only  a  short  distance,  when  I  perceived  that  the  light 
of  day  had  faded  into  a  twilight,  which  was  itself  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing. The  noise  of  Time's  cavalcade  was  fast  dying  away  in  the 
distance,  and  had  sunk  already  into  a  low  moaning,  like  the  sound  of 
waves  on  some  far  distant  beach.  All  the  objects  around  me  had 
begun  to  assume  a  hazy  and  indistinct  appearance.  The  piles  of 
treasure,  and  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  seemed  silently  to  sink  and  crumble 
into  dust.  A  feeling  of  strange  awe  came  over  me.  The  whole  mass 
of  ruins,  with  which  the  road  had  been  loaded,  sunk  imperceptibly,  and 
disappeared.  I  looked  toward  the  old  man  and  his  pile  of  volumes.  He 
was  still  distinctly  visible,  though  all  about  him  had  vanished,  and  left 
bare  the  rugged  pavements  of  the  road.  But,  while  I  was  still  looking, 
he  too  began  to  share  the  common  fate.  His  pile  of  volumes  wasted 
noiselessly  away  ;  his  figure  and  features  grew  indistinct, — dissolved 
into  air, — and  disappeared.  Even  the  tall  obelisk  on  which  I  had  first 
taken  my  station,  began  to  fade  from  my  sight.  All  was  still  and 
silent  as  the  grave.  The  feeling  of  vacant  loneliness  was  dreadful.  I 
sunk  insensible  to  the  earth.     I  awoke.     It  was  a  dream.  * 
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The  English  traveler,  on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  is  immediately 
struck  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  national,  or  rather  local,  phrase- 
ology and  pronunciation.  He  hears  his  native  tongue  in  varieties  of 
which  he  had  no  conception.  In  one  place  it  is  spoken  with  much 
the  same  accent  and  tone  as  that  to  which  his  ear  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  the  best  society  of  London.  In  another,  he  finds  much  diffi- 
culty in  comprehending  a  patoise,  or  dialect,  where  local  idioms  have 
usurped  the  place  of  good  old  King's  English,  probably,  as  he  thinks, 
from  a  pure  feeling  of  opposition  of  the  "  turbulent  spirit  of  democracy" 
to  any  thing  royal.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  the  broad  drawl  of 
Sandie,  and  is  able  to  distinguish  canny  Yorkshire  from  braw  Lin- 
coln ;  or  the  flippant  slang  of  the  Cockney  from  the  elegance  and 
smoothness  of  him  who  dwells  in  the  West.  Judge,  then,  if  he  be  pre- 
pared for  the  Babel  of  sounds  which  will  assail  his  ear  in  his  progress 
through  the  United  States.  And  if  he  publish  a  book  when  he  goes 
home,  let  us  confess  with  what  justice  he  has  alluded  to  these  distin- 
guishing traits  of  national  character,  and  set  ourselves  seriously  about 
removing  corruption  of  speech  by  practice  and  example. 

Were  our  attention  never  called  to  this  subject,  but  by  foreigners, 
national  pride  and  natural  obstinacy  would  combine  to  prevent  its  lead- 
ing to  a  sober  and  serious  consideration  of  our  manifold  faults.     But 
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we  all  see  and  feel  these  things,  every  day  of  our  lives,  and  whenever 
we  depart  a  little  from  one  particular  neighborhood  and  sphere.  They 
are  strikingly  felt  in  half  a  day's  journey  from  Boston,  and  the  more  so 
as  we  go  south  and  west.  When  we  have  passed  the  Potomac,  and 
the  discord  of  strange  sounds  increases  upon  the  ear,  we  involuntarily 
become  as  ill-naturedly  critical  as  any  Johnny  Bull  of  "  them  what 
travels." 

.People  from  different  sections  of  the  Union  rarely  meet  without 
entering  on  this  subject ;  and  yet,  who  sees  or  feels  the  result  of  these 
mutual  exhibitions  of  orthoepical  errors?  When  discussions  on  these 
matters  are  conducted  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce them,  a  general  improvement  should  take  place.  And  this  leads 
us  to  state  what  are  believed  to  be  the  principal  causes  of  the  variety 
of  idiom  and  intonation,  concerning  which  we  have  expressed  ourselves, 
with  the  sincere  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of  abler  and  wiser  heads 
to  the  subject,  and  of  producing  some  result  favorable  to  the  "  estab- 
lishment of  an  uniform  system  of  pronunciation  in  the  United  States." 

Without  taking  into  the  account  the  liability  to  change  and  corrup- 
tion, common  to  all  languages,  these  causes  are  considered  to  be, 

1.  The  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  settlement  of  the 
country. 

2.  The  want  of  a  common  and  acknowledged  standard. 

Our  pilgrim  ancestors  have  bequeathed  to  us,  among  other  peculiari- 
ties, those  of  speech.  They  were  men  of  great  simplicity  of  habits  and 
manners,  and  the  precepts  of  their  religion  taught  them  to  abjure  all 
form  and  ceremony.  Their  conversation  was  literally  "  yea,  yea,  nay, 
nay ;"  and  any  thing  farther  than  that,  which  did  not  concern  religion, 
or  their  immediate  wants  or  dangers,  was  discountenanced.  Then  the 
affected,  drawling,  nasal  intonation  of  their  preachers,  mistaken  by  the 
venerable  men  for  devotional  simplicity,  and  still  in  use  among  some 
denominations  of  Christians,  supplanted  the  melodious,  full,  and  more 
pleasing  enunciation  of  the  abhorred  Church  of  England. 

For  a  long  period  we  may  conceive  the  language  to  have  been  in 
comparative  disuse ;  and,  when  society  became  enlarged,  diversified, 
and  enlightened,  and  new  sects  arose,  conversation,  the  language  of 
refined  society,  was  revived,  but  under  somewhat  of  a  new  form — its 
complexion  strongly  tinged  with  a  coloring  of  religious  feeling,  and 
marked  by  the  peculiar  character  it  had  acquired  in  this  interval. 
This  character  has  come  down  to  us  at. the  present  day,  without  much 
change.  A  certain  indescribable  something,  (call  it  quaintness  of 
manner,  if  you  will,)  still  marks  the  descendant  of  the  pilgrims,  the 
moment  he  opens  his  mouth.  Had  he  not  rather  be  singled  from  the 
crowd  for  his  morality,  piety,  intelligence, — for  his  persevering,  hardy 
and  shrewd  character, — than  for  a  nasal  twang,  or  for  corruption  of 
language  ?  It  is  matter  of  regret  to  the  New-Englander,  that  he 
should  be  known  by  such  peculiarities,  notwithstanding  the  mighty 
influence  of  our  institutions  of  learning,  and  the  exertion  of  distin- 
guished men  to  free  the  vernacular  tongue  from  its  impurities.  One 
would  expect  to  hear  the  best  English  spoken  by  the  governments  and 
eleves  of  those  institutions.  Yet  this  is  far  from  fact.  In  this  city, 
and  within  the  particular  sphere  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the 
language  is  spoken  with  more  grammatical  correctness,  and  with  fewer/ 
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local  idioms,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  But 
rarely  does  one  meet  with  a  perfect  freedom  from  a  most  unmusical 
harshness  of  utterance,  or  from  certain  obsolete  pronunciations.  Shall 
we  be  excused  for  exemplifying  a  few  of  the  latter  1  Sitooation, 
furnitoor,  furce,  bird  (beard,)  nuther,  tetch,  tpile  (spoil,)  aim  (earn,) 
eat  (ate,)  meetin'us,  hull  (whole,)  &c. 

In  the  middle  States,  we  find  less  purity  of  language,  an  utterance 
altogether  more  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  a  generally  correct  pronunci- 
ation. A  Pennsylvanian  may  be  distinguished  from  a  New-Yorker  or 
a  Marylander — but  the  difference  is  gradually  diminishing  and  giving 
way  before  the  frequency  of  intercourse. 

In  the  slave-holding  States  of  the  south  and  west,  most  of  the  faults 
of  language  are  ascribable  to  early  impressions  and  habits.  Most 
white  children  have  negresses  for  nurses,  and  negro  children  for  play- 
mates. The  first  accents  are  caught  from  them,  and  the  first  efforts  of 
speech  are  negroisms,  the  most  corrupt  of  patoise. 

In  general,  our  countrymen  talk  too  fast,  clipping  and  cutting  down 
words,  and  leaving  out  or  jumbling  together  important  syllables.  They 
give  no  force  to  the  letter  "  r,"  which,  in  all  other  languages,  adds 
greatly  to  effect.  A  little  attention  to  these  and  some  few  other  faults, 
would  be  of  vast  service,  inasmuch  as  it  might  prevent  the  further 
corruption  of  a  language,  spoken  by  forty  millions  of  people,  and  des- 
tined to  be  the  tongue  of  double  and  treble  that  number.       A.  B.  C. 


THANKSGIVING. 

A    DREAM    IN    THE    DAY    TIME. 

Like  unto  Sancho  Panza,  who  invoked  a  blessing  upon  the  ingen- 
ious mortal  that  invented  sleep,  because  it  "  covered  a  man  up  like  a 
cloak" — so  is  the  devout  benediction  of  a  true  bon  vivant  upon  the 
inventor  of  Thanksgivings.  Sancho's  benefactor  gives  us  all  a  cloak, 
and  his  antetype  of  modern  times  affords  us  lining,  since  a  day  is 
hereby  set  apart  on  which  all  good  citizen0  may  stuff  themselves  by  the 
authority  of  the  State.     Such  was  my  reflection,  as  the  Reverend  Mr. 

began  an  edifying  discourse  on  that  well-known   anniversary, 

fixed  and  consecrated  in  due  form  by  the  momentous  document  ending 
with  "  God  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts." 

One  goes  to  church  on  a  Thanksgiving  day  with  a  light  heart  and 
a  grateful  soul,  for  he  has  two  good  things  provided  for  him — a  sermon 
and  a  dinner, — and  both  of  special  excellence  for  this  occasion  ;  for  if 
the  former  be  not  twice  as  well  composed  as  common,  it  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  twice  as  long,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The  homily, 
with  which  I  was  regaled,  happened  to  be  of  the  latter  character,  and 
though  I  found  the  worthy  divine's  exhortations  exceedingly  good  and 
pat  to  the  purpose,  I  felt  my  eyelids  weighed  down  by  his  "  seven- 
teenthly"  and  "  eighteenthly  ;"  in  short,  before  he  had  despatched  two 
dozen  of  his  heads,  and  made  a  near  approach  to  the  "  improvement," 
I  was  fast  asleep. 

And  I  dreamed  a  dream,  and  behold  !  a  table  set  for  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner,  and  there  were  gathered  together  from  the  four  corners  of 
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the  earth,  all  the  materials  of  flesh,  fish,  and  fruits  of  the  field,  out  of 
which  the  luxury  of  man  deviseth  to  construct  a  hecatomb  for  gastro- 
nomic sacrifice.  There  were  roasted  turkeys,  smoking  from  the  spit, 
and  sputtering,  in  their  own  gravy,  these  delectable  words,  "  Come  bite 
me  now, — come  bite  me  now !"  There  were  plum-puddings,  formida- 
ble as  bomb-shells,  rolling  in  capacious  rotundity,  rumbling  with  their 
effervescent  contents,  like  pent  up  volcanoes,  ready  to  burst  and  dis- 
charge mouthfuls  point  blank  in  your  face.  There  were  canvas-back 
ducks,  waddling  about  in  majestic  gravity,  and  entreating  to  be  cut  up. 
There  were  apple-pies,  trundling  round  the  table,  upon  their  edges, 
and  begging  some  kind  soul  to  put  in  his  finger.  There  were  calves' 
heads,  gaping  to  be  looked  into  ;  neat's  tongues  that  were  all  talk,  and 
refused  to  be  silent  till  they  were  slit ;  sheep's  trotters  eke  attempting 
to  kick  up  a  row,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

While  I  stood  gazing  upon  this  attractive  display  of  good  things, 
and  had  just  made  up  my  mind  to  seize  a  knife  and  fork,  and  treat 
myself  to  one  or  two  tit-bits,  that  seemed  to  be  here  going  a-begging, 
behold  the  several  members  of  this  goodly  assembly,  arranged  them- 
selves in  regular  files,  and  a  voice,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  proceeded 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  table — "  Gentlemen,  please  to  come  to 
order."  This  voice  I  presently  perceived  to  have  come  from  a  vener- 
able looking  turkey,  who  rolled  sideways  out  of  the  dish  in  which  he 
had  lain  trussed  and  smoking  from  the  spit,  burst  the  packthread  fet- 
ters that  bound  his  clawless  stumps,  and  mounted,  with  great  dignity, 
upon  an  enormous  apple-dumpling,  where  he  seated  himself  in  state, 
like  the  Chancellor  of  England  on  the  woolsack.  The  meeting  thus 
being  organized,  the  Moderator  delivered  the  following  address  : — 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Thanksgiving  Dinner — We  are  assembled  again 
on  this  anniversary,  to  take  into  consideration  the  manifold  and  intol- 
erable grievances  which  we  have  all  been  subjected  to,  by  this  tyran- 
nical and  gluttonous  practice  of  the  Yankee  nation.  [Loud  applause 
from  the  whole  assembly.]  Gentlemen,  this  terrible  day  continues  to 
sweep  off"  yearly  its  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  unfortu- 
nate brother  fowls  and  quadrupeds,  and  if  it  continues  to  be  celebrated 
much  longer,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  breed  of  turkeys  may  become 
extinct.  It  is  time  that  a  united  effort  be  made  to  preserve  the  gob- 
bling race  from  destruction.  [Cheers  from  all  the  turkeys  present.]  Not 
only  on  us,  but  on  the  devoted  heads  of  the  goose  tribe  also  do  the 
deeds  of  this  evil  day  fall  bloodily.  [Hear  !  hear  !  from  a  green  gos- 
ling.] Oh  geese  !  will  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  plucked  forever  ? 
[A  general  hiss  and  cries  of  No  !  no  !]  I  call  upon  you  also,  ye  ducks, 
to  contribute  your  efforts  to  avert  the  general  ruin  !  [Cries  of '  quick  ! 
quick!  quick!'  from  the  ducks.]  The  other  members  of  this  respect- 
able assembly  I  would  also  appeal  to,  and  remind  them  of  their  several 
and  individual  wrongs.  O  fowls  of  the  barn-yard  !  what  hen-roost  is  sa- 
cred from  the  ravages  of  the  fell  destroyer  1  [Immense  cackling  among 
the  poultry.]  Oh  harmless  calves  and  sheep  !  are  not  your  ranks  thinned 
by  the  autumnal  slaughterer  who,  unsatisfied  with  the  delicacies  of  the 
feathered  creation,  adds  even  the  enormity  of  head  and  pluck  to  his 
piles  of  preposterous  luxury?  [A  general  baa-ing.]  And  you,  unfor- 
tunate  sucking   pigs  !  sweet  emblems  of  innocence  !     How  often  do 
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your  lovely  infant  countenances  cast  a  gleam  of  rueful  despair  at  the 
inexorable  jaws  of  the  tin-kitchen,  in  which  the  horrible  Thanksgiving 
Day  dooms  you  to  be  '  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,'  andjnake^more  turns 
roundabout  than  a  modern  politician!  [Hear!  hear  !  from  the  pigs, 
accompanied  by  a  general  grunt  of  sympathy. ,]  Friends,  countrymen, 
and  fellow-sufferers,  favor  us  with  your  counsel.  Ye  valiant  turkeys, 
lift  up  your  heads.  Learned  geese,  display  your  wisdom.  Young 
ducks,  quack  defiance  to  the  Governor's  proclamation.  And  oh  ! 
sweet  pigs  !  ye  musical  sons  of  thunder  !  set  up  your  pipes  and  squeal  a 
deafening  chorus  into  the  ears  of  the  Massachusetts  Executive  Coun- 
cil, '  Down  with  that  gormandizing  hobgoblin,  the  genius  of  Thanks- 
giving Day.'  "     [  Thunders  of  applause.] 

The  Moderator  having  concluded,  an  old  gander  arose  and  addressed 
the  chair.  "  Mr.  Moderator,"  said  he,  "  give  me  leave  to  express  my 
entire  and  cordial  approbation  of  the  sentiments  you  have  uttered. 
This  horrible  day,  is,  indeed,  a  day  of  mourning  for  the  whole  feath- 
ered creation.  Seventy  years  have  I  witnessed  its  monstrous  ravages, 
hoping  fondly  to  escape  the  general  proscription.  Alas,  how  vain  my 
calculations!  A  week  ago  I  was  seized  by  a  caitiff  Roxbury  farmer — 
may  a  drumstick  choke  him ! — and  slaughtered  for  the  Boston  market. 
Behold  me  plucked  of  my  plumage,  and  not  so  much  as  a  tail  feather 
left  to  wag  in  doleful  dumps  !  Alas,  what  ills  is  goose-flesh  heir  to  ! 
Mr.  Moderator,  I  move  that  Thanksgiving  be,  and  it  is  hereby  abol- 
ished."    [Great  cheering  among  the  geese.] 

Here  a  black  duck  arose  and  began  to  suggest  doubts  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  measure  proposed  by  his  web-footed  brother.  "  It  is 
useless,  Mr.  Moderator,"  said  he,  "  to  waste  time  upon  so  nugatory  a 
scheme  as  this.  We  have  not  a  moment  to  spare,  it  being  now  within 
two  hours  of  dinner  time,  for  the  sermon  is  at  least  half  through,  and 
I  see,  through  the  window  panes  of  yonder  church,  a  most  multivorous 
and  duck-devouring  appetite,  written  in  the  faces  of  every  mother's 
son  in  the  congregation.  Sir,  we  have  not  two  hours  to  live.  Let  us 
adopt  some  decisive  measure.  Abolish  Thanksgiving  !  a  fiddlestick  ! 
What  individual  among  the  two-legged  monsters,  will  care  for  that  1 
Such  a  project  is  worthy  of  the  goose  that  hatched  it."  [Loud  cries 
of  '  Order  !  order  !'  from  every  part  of  the  table.] 

A  gray  squirrel  then  rose,  scratching  from  his  face  the  crumbs  of 
pastry  which  had  smothered  him  in  a  meat-pie,  and  wiping  his  eyes 
with  the  end  of  his  tail,  spoke  to  the  following  purport.  "  Mr.  Moder- 
ator, as  my  friend  the  Black  Duck  says,  this  is  a  time  for  action.  We 
ought  not  to  spend  time  in  nibbling  about  the  nut-shell,  but  strike  at 
once  into  the  meat  and  kernel  of  the  matter.  How  do  I  regret  that 
any  gentleman  of  this  assembly  should  indulge  in  personalities.  This 
is  no  place  for  private  piques  and  party  animosities.  Let  ducks  and 
geese  go  amicably  claw  in  claw,  and  paddle  onward  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great  purpose.  Allow  me  still  to  remark  that  the  proposi- 
tion of  my  respected  friend  the  gander,  is  in  my  opinion  hardly  suitable 
to  the  present  emergency.  I  hope  that  gentleman  will  display  his  cus- 
tomary wisdom,  and  withdraw  his  motion."  [Here  loud  murmurs 
arose  from  all  the  goose  tribe,  and  cries  of  '  Question  !  question  !' 

A  sucking  pig  then  took  the  floor.  "  It  is  the  opinion,"  said  he, 
"  of  many  of  my  learned  friends,  that  we  should  use  our   endeavors  to 
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convert  the  Governor  and  Council  into  Jews  ;  for  then,"  added  he — 
with  great  feeling — "  comes  the  day  of  deliverance  for  the  swinish 
multitude.  Under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  if  the  abomination  of 
Thanksgiving  were  continued,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  it  would  at 
least  be  attended  with  a  prohibition  of  pork,  in  all  shapes,  on  that  day. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  bring  forward  a  motion  for  the  conversion  of 
the  aforementioned  dignitaries,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  Board  of 
Boston  Aldermen  afterward." 

An  oyster,  who  had  hitherto  remained  snug  and  silent,  now  begged 
the  indulgence  of  the  assembly.  He  hoped  to  see  something  done  for 
shell-fish.  The  epicures  of  Thanksgiving  Day  had  grown  so  absorbingly 
greedy  that  oyster-sauce  had  become  a  standing  dish.  The  liberty  of 
the  seas  were  no  longer  inviolate.  It  was  with  the  deepest  melancholy 
that  he  informed  the  assembly  he  had  it  from  the  best  authority  that 
the  city  authorities  had  recently  rescinded  an  ordinance  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  oysters  during  certain  months  of  the  year.  "  No  day  of  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five,"  continued  he,  with  great  emotion,  "  is  a 
day  of  rest  for  us."  He  was  proceeding  at  some  length,  in  the  same 
strain,  when  he  was  called  to  order  by  a  sheep's  head,  and  reminded 
that  he  was  digressing.  A  violent  altercation  ensued  between  the  two 
members,  and  several  hard  words  passed  from  one  to  another.  The 
oyster  told  the  sheep's  head  to  give  him  none  of  his  jaw  ;  which  the 
sheep's  head  retorted  by  desiring  the  oyster  to   shut  up  his  clam-shell. 

Order  being  at  length  restored,  the  Moderator  called  upon  the 
Standing  Committee  to  report  their  proceedings  since  the  last  anniver- 
sary meeting.  A  gray  goose,  whom  I  found  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  then  rose  and  read  a  report,  stating  that  since  they  had 
the  honor  of  sitting  upon  this  important  business,  various  circumstan- 
ces had  arisen  to  afford  the  most  pleasing  encouragements  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  great  enterprize  in  hand.  "  Of  late  years," — the  report 
went  on  to  say — "  the  disorder,  known  by  the  name  of  dyspepsy,  had 
increased  to  so  remarkable  a  degree,  as  to  cause  great  alarm  among 
all  people,  both  in  town  and  country,  and  the  aforesaid  complaint  was 
well  known  to  be  mainly  caused  by  an  over-attachment  to  the  dinner 
table.  They  had  therefore  the  pleasure  of  informing  the  meeting  that 
there  were  not  only  Temperance  Societies  without  number  in  the  land, 
but  that  meats  as  well  as  drinks,  had  now  fallen  under  the  ban  of  the 
big-wigs,  and  that  there  had  actually  been  proposed  in  the  all-consum- 
ing, all-devouring  city  of  Boston,  an  association  entitled  "the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Eating."  [Most  overpowering  thunders  of 
applause  from  every  part  of  the  table.] 

The  report  having  been  read  and  accepted,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  being  presented  to  the  Committee  for  their  meritorious  servi- 
ces, the  following  resolutions  were  proposed  and  carried,  nem  con. 

Resolved,  That  Thanksgiving  Day  is  a  grievance  not  to  be  borne. 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Eating,  has  our 
most  sincere  and  hearty  good  wishes  for  its  success. 

Resolved,  That  each  and  every  member  of  this  assembly,  whether 
turkey,  fowl,  duck,  teal,  widgeon,  coot,  calf's  head,  oyster,  sucking 
pig,  lobster,  plum-pudding,,  apple-dumpling,  cranberry-tart,  minced- 
pie,  custard,  or  cream-cake,  pledge  himself,  herself,  and  themselves, 
jointly  and  severally,  to  proceed  forthwith,  on  the  night  of  each  Thanks- 
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giving  Day,  and  sit,  with  overpowering  weight,  like  unto  a  mill-stone, 
upon  the  conscience  and  stomach  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and  every  individual  whose  rotundity  of  the  out- 
ward man  showeth  token  of  dinner-eating  propensity — giving  unto  all 
and  singular  aforenamed,  a  perennial  fit  of  the  night-mare,  until 
Thanksgiving  Day  be  abolished.  Resolved,  moreover,  that  every  min- 
ister, who  shall  read  the  Governor's  proclamation  for  Thanksgiving,  be 
considered  as  coming  within  the  above-mentioned  penalty. 

These  resolutions  being  engrossed  and  put  to  the  vote,  the  Moder- 
ator declared  the  meeting  adjourned  ;  when,  methought  the  whole  table 
burst  into  confusion — turkeys,  geese,  puddings,  pies,  all  began  to  dance 
about  like  mad,  and  a  calf's  head  jumped  up  from  a  pewter  dish,  and 
gave  me  a  sharp  bite  by  the  ear. 

I  awoke,  and  found  the  sermon  done,  and  the  people  going  out  of 
church.  A  waggish  boy,  passing  by,  had  twitched  me  by  the  ear,  and 
roused  me  from  my  dream ;  but  for  this,  I  should  have  suffered  the 
greatest  catastrophe  which  can  befall  a  knight  of  the  trencher — that  of 
losing  his  dinner  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
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NO.    V. 

THOUGHTS    ON    CONVERSATION. 

I  am  sometimes  asked,  what  musical  instrument  I  prefer.  My  an- 
swer is,  the  human  voice.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean  the  human  voice  as 
shown  in  singing  (though  no  earthly  tones  are  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  a  fine  singer,)  but  in  conversation.  The  tongue  discourses  a 
music,  sweeter  to  my  ears,  than  the  vibrations  of  a  harp-string,  or  the 
mellow  warblings  of  a  flute.  It  is  an  instrument  of  unbounded  variety 
and  incalculable  power.  It  can  dimple  with  smiles  the  cheek  that  is 
stained  with  the  traces  of  tears,  which  its  witchery  has  called  up  from 
the  deepest  fountains  of  the  heart.  It  can  express  the  passions  that 
sweep  like  prostrating  whirlwinds  over  the  mind  and  the  quiet  feelings, 
the  household  affections,  whose  influence  upon  the  character  is  as 
noiseless  and  as  blessed,  as  that  of  the  sunshine  and  the  dew  upon  the 
outward  world.  Its  compass  is  infinite — extending  from  the  low,  trem- 
ulous accents  which  lovers  breathe  in  the  glow  of  twilight,  to  those 
tones  of  grandeur  and  power,  which  make  a  strong  man  tremble,  and 
the  hearts  of  uncounted  multitudes  melt  and  run  together  into  one 
glowing  and  plastic  mass.  It  can  speak  the  language  of  hope  or  de- 
spair— it  can  encourage  and  reward — it  can  give  energy  to  our  best 
resolves,  and  add  strength  to  our  worst  impulses. 

With  what  a  bounteous  liberality,  too,  this  gift  has  been  bestowed 
upon  mankind.  It  is  true,  that  God  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  has 
sealed  the  ears,  and  fettered  the  tongues  of  a  certain  portion  of  his 
children,  but  how  small  is  the  number  of  these,  compared  with  those 
who  derive  any  particular  pleasure  from  listening  to  instrumental 
music.     I  say  instrumental  music,  for  a  man  may  be  fond  of  singing, 
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and  yet  not  fond  of  music.  I  have  sometimes  thought  what  an  incon- 
ceivably desolate  situation  would  be  that  of  a  man,  with  his  powers  of 
hearing  and  speaking  entire,  thrown  among  a  nation  of  mutes ;  how 
much  more  enviable  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  with  its  sounding 
waves  and  its  whispering  trees.  Who  is  there,  reserved  as  he  may  be, 
who  does  not  refer  a  large  portion  of  the  happiness  of  his  life  to  the 
exercise  of  his  powers  of  talking  and  listening?  Can  any  combination 
of  box-wood  and  cat-gut,  produce  such  a  heart-thrill  as  the  voice  of  a 
wife  or  a  mother,  associated,  as  it  is,  with  a  thousand  recollections  of 
affection,  of  devotedness,  and  of  joys  and  sorrows  shared  together  ? 
Can  any  thing  send  such  tumultuous  tides  of  rapture  through  the 
frame,  as  the  sound  of  our  own  tongue  in  a  foreign  land  ? 

This  noble  instrument,  the  human  voice,  so  liberally  bestowed  upon 
us,  should  be  cultivated,  so  that  all  its  powers  may  be  brought  out. 
Are  we  not  guilty  of  a  practical  inconsistency,  in  taking  so  much  pains, 
and  incurring  so  much  expense,  in  teaching  our  children  an  artificial 
music,  while  we  neglect  this  natural  music,  which  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing us  a  far  higher,  and  more  enduring  pleasure.  There  is  nothing 
that  exerts  a  more  bewitching  fascination  over  us,  than  first-rate  con- 
versation. Personal  beauty  is  not  to  be  compared  to  it.  The  young 
and  the  beautiful  will  cluster  round  an  eloquent  talker,  while  Apollo 
himself,  if  he  be  silent,  will  be  left  to  admire  his  own  face  in  the  glass. 
There  is  an  unbought  grace,  a  natural  charm  in  conversation,  which 
wins  our  confidence,  and  opens  a  way  to  our  hearts.  To  be  in  the 
presence  of  a  cultivated  and  accomplished  man,  who  tasks  his  faculties 
to  entertain  us,  seems  like  the  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  fairies.  We 
have  but  to  listen,  and  the  treasures  of  learning,  reflection,  and  expe- 
rience, are  poured  into  our  souls.  In  one  moment,  the  beautiful  web 
which  has  taken  a  life  to  weave,  is  unrolled  under  our  eyes.  A  suc- 
cession of  lovely  pictures  is  made,  as  if  by  magic,  to  pass  before  our 
minds,  our  faculties  are  roused  into  the  most  exhilarating  activity,  un- 
expected combinations  of  wit  startle  us  with  electric  surprise,  our  souls 
expand  beneath  the  rich  rays  of  humor,  our  taste  is  charmed  by  har- 
monious periods,  well-chosen  language,  and  musical  intonation — and 
all  this  is  effected  by  so  little  a  thing  as  the  human  tongue.  But  little 
as  it  is,  it  is  a  mighty  instrument  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  in  saying 
this,  I  leave  out  of  the  question  the  power  of  an  eloquent  public  ora- 
tor, and  speak  of  its  effects,  merely  in  colloquial  intercourse. 

There  is  a  notion  prevalent  with  regard  to  conversation,  which  de- 
grades it  from  its  proper  rank,  and  makes  us  indifferent  to  its  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  supposed  to  be  merely  a  source  of  amusement  and  relaxa- 
tion, something  like  playing  cards,  or  witnessing  a  comedy,  and  calling 
into  exercise  rather  the  acquired  dexterity  of  the  mind,  than  its  native 
power.  We  desire  to  laugh  and  to  make  others  laugh,  to  hear  and  to 
say  things  which  have  an  epigrammatic  point  and  pungency,  which 
are  flavored  with  the  salt  of  wit,  which  shall  startle  us  with  their  ab- 
ruptness, and  give  us  a  pleasant  shock  of  surprise.  Whatever  is 
serious,  grave,  and  high,  demanding  the  grasp  of  our  whole  minds, 
and  awakening  echoes  from  the  depths  of  the  soul,  is  avoided  by  us  as 
declamatory,  pedantic,  and  tasking  anew  the  faculties  which  have 
been  toiling  all  day  long  in  the  world's  mill.  Wisdom,  if  it  come  at 
all,  must  come  in  the  mask  and  with  the  skip  of  Folly. 
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But,  by  taking  this  view  of  conversation,  we  do  injustice  not  only  to 
it,  but  to  our  own  nature.  We  should  dedicate  to  it  the  whole  strength 
and  fullness  of  our  minds.  It  should  be  deeply  freighted  with  the  best 
treasures  of  the  understanding  and  the  heart.  It  should  be  the  means 
of  communicating  to  each  other  all  that  we  have  learned,  observed, 
and  reflected  upon.  It  ought  to  be  an  arena,  in  which  we  may  meas- 
ure the  strength  of  one  another's  minds,  and  run  a  friendly  tilt  with 
the  blunt  end  of  the  spear.  We  need  not  fear  that  the  vivifying  exer- 
cise of  our  noblest  powers  in  intellectual  conversation  will  be  a  source 
of  fatigue ;  rest  is  not  apathy,  any  more  than  sleep  is  death.  Many  a 
man  of  sense  and  learning  is  banished  from  society,  because  he  can- 
not catch  the  light,  airy  tone  of  conversation  current  there,  and  whose 
merit  it  is  to  be  merely  graceful  and  refined  ;  and  any  efforts  on  his 
part  to  do  so  would  be  as  awkward  as  those  of  the  Dutchman,  who 
jumped  out  of  the  window,  to  shew  the  liveliness  of  his  disposition. 
His  mind  accustomed  to  grasp  important  subjects,  to  view  the  unalter- 
ing  reality  of  things,  and  "  to  move  altogether,  if  it  move  at  all,"  can- 
not learn  to  parry  and  thrust,  in  the  nimble  play  of  wit — to  slide  grace- 
fully over  matters,  without  resting  upon  them,  to  extract  the  delicate 
aroma  and  the  volatile  essence,  to  give  to  every  subject  a  piquant  relish 
and  a  pungent  flavor,  and  to  see  things  through  a  medium  which  alters 
their  color  and  their  relative  proportions.  He  cannot  come  down  from 
large  thinking  to  small  talking.  He  is  in  a  maze  of  bewilderment ; 
he  hears  a  language  which  he  does  not  understand,  and  allusions  which 
he  cannot  follow ;  the  things  which  he  values  most,  seem  to  be  un- 
heard of,  and  the  interest  of  those  around  him  is  engrossed  by  what 
seems  equally  new  to  him.  He  goes  into  the  world  with  his  pockets 
full  of  gold  and  silver,  and  sees  men  and  women  busily  exchanging 
little  counters,  marked  with  strange  hieroglyphics,  and  when  he 
proffers  them  his  own  treasures,  they  tell  him,  they  are  so  heavy  that 
they  cannot  think  of  taking  them. 

These  have  not  been  the  opinions,  nor  has  such  been  the  practice  of 
the  most  eminent  and  gifted  men.  It  was  in  conversation  that  Socra- 
tes uttered  those  discourses  upon  the  nature  of  Beauty  and  Truth, 
which  Plato  and  Xenophon  have  recorded.  Dr.  Johnson  owes  the 
better  part  of  his  fame  to  the  indefatigable  chronicler  of  his  talk. 
His  life,  by  Bosweil,  will  be  read,  long  after  his  Rambler  is  forgotten. 
Mr.  Burke  put  forth  all  the  treasures  of  his  magnificent  mind  in  con- 
versation. It  was  said  of  him,  that  you  could  not  stop  with  him  under 
a  shed,  to  escape  the  rain,  for  five  minutes,  without  going  away  with 
the  impression  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  in  England.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son says  of  Franklin,  that  no  one  could  be  in  his  presence,  for  how- 
ever short  a  time,  without  learning  something  valuable ;  a  remark  emi- 
nently true,  from  all  accounts,  of  Mr.  Jefferson  himself.  And,  to  come 
a  little  nearer  to  our  own  times,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Madame 
de  Stael  were  instances  of  persons  of  the  highest  order  of  minds,  who 
regarded  conversation  as  a  noble,  intellectual  exercise,  affording  ample 
scope  to  the  most  creative  genius,  and  the  proper  vehicle  for  the  most 
profound  and  original  thoughts. 

What  are  the  qualifications  necessary  to  form  a  first-rate  talker  1  In 
the  first  place,  he  must  have  a  full  mind,  for  he  can  no  more  talk  well 
without  it,  than  a  river  can  flow  to  the  ocean   without  a  fountain  to 
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arise  from.  Let  me  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  he  must  be  a  learned 
man.  Many  a  pale-eyed  pedant,  that  has  dreamed  his  life  out  over  his 
desk,  has  his  mind  so  smothered  with  useless  learning,  that  he  can  no 
more  use  it  for  any  practical  purposes,  than  David  could  walk,  when 
sheathed  in  Saul's  armor.  Who  would  have  exchanged  one  hour  of 
Shakspeare,  for  weeks  of  Bentley  or  Parr  1  and  yet  Shakspeare  had 
"  little  Latin  and  less  Greek."  The  Dutchess  of  Gordon  expressed 
her  admiration  of  Burns's  conversation,  by  saying  "  that  it  completely 
took  her  off  her  feet ;"  and  yet  Burns,  though  well  acquainted  with 
books,  was  not  a  learned  man.  It  matters  not  from  what  sources 
intellectual  wealth  be  derived  ;  it  comes  equally  well  from  reflecting 
and  observing,  as  from  reading.  Some  have  a  luxuriant  creativeness 
of  mind,  so  that  thought  and  images  arise  in  it  as  naturally  as  flowers 
spring  from  the  ground.  These,  of  course,  are  the  most  brilliant  and 
gifted  talkers — these  are  they  "  who  set  tables  in  a  roar" — who  charm 
and  fascinate  the  listening  ear,  who  condense  into  minutes  the  pleas- 
ures of  hours,  and  yet  make  hours  pass  away  with  the  rapidity  of  min- 
utes. Others,  too,  can  afford  an  entertainment  as  gratifying,  though 
not  as  stimulating,  from  the  acquired  treasures  gained  by  extensive 
and  well-digested  reading,  or  by  long  and  sharp  observation  of  men 
and  manners.  But  there  must  be  a  moving  power  from  within,  or, 
however  much  the  operating  instrument  be  cultivated,  it  will  not  work 
to  any  purpose. 

There  is  many  a  young  man  who  diligently  endeavors  to  make  him- 
self agreeable  in  society.  And  what  course  does  he  pursue  1  He 
takes  care  to  be  always  neatly  and  fashionably  dressed.  He  embraces 
every  opportunity  of  being  attentive  and  polite.  He  goes  to  all  the 
balls  and  parties,  and  is  regular  in  his  morning  calls.  He  joins  young 
ladies  in  their  walks,  and  accompanies  them  home,  or  is  ready  to 
wait  upon  them  wherever  they  choose  to  go.  All  this,  my  young 
friend,  is  very  well ;  but  much  more  is  necessary  before  you  can  be  an 
agreeable  man.  You  go  into  society  without  having  gained  a  stock  of 
ideas  during  the  day.  You  have  not  been  reading  or  thinking,  but 
you  have  been  occupied  in  what  you  now  are  doing — in  entertaining 
somebody.  The  pretty  girl,  to  whom  you  are  saying  the  same  things 
you  said  to  another  pretty  girl  six  hours  ago,  can  hardly  keep  from 
yawning  as  she  listens  to  your  chaffy  small-talk,  and  is  turning  her 
head  towards  an  awkward  scholar,  who  stands  near  her,  whose  mind 
has  been  seriously  employed,  and  is  full  of  matter,  and  now  excited  by 
the  brilliancy  of  the  scene  around  him,  is  roused  to  uncommon  anima- 
tion, and  overflows  in  a  stream  of  fresh,  eloquent,  and  animated  con- 
versation. Now  imitate  his  example.  Cultivate  your  brains,  and  let 
your  curls  alone.  If  you  have  not  natural  talents,  get  learning. 
Lock  yourself  up  all  the  forenoon,  and  let  the  ladies  find  their  way 
home  alone.  Depend  upon  it,  you  will  lose  nothing  by  it.  To  talk 
sensibly  and  brilliantly  will  gain  the  applause  of  the  most  fashionable 
and  worldly  woman  that  ever  was  twirled  in  a  waltz,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  favor  of  those  who  know  what  life  was  made  for. 

Another  essential  requisite  for  a  good  talker  is  a  delicate  tact  in 
discovering  the  tastes  and  habits  of  thought  in  others,  and  the  power 
of  adapting  his  conversation  to  them.  There  is  no  man  of  an  average 
understanding,  who  has  not  something  to  say  on  one  or  more  subjects ; 
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and  some  have  an  extraordinary  faculty  in  keeping  the  conversation 
within  their  own  limited  domains,  and  dragging  it  back,  as  it  were,  by 
the  horns,  whenever  it  wanders  beyond  them.  It  was  once  my  fortune 
to  travel  in  the  stage  with  a  gentleman  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
buttons,  and  I  was  much  amused  by  observing  how,  whatever  topics 
were  started,  he  contrived  to  bring  the  conversation  round  to  buttons 
again.  I  set  down  no  man  agreeable,  till  I  hear  him  pronounced  so  by 
an  old  woman,  a  country  minister,  a  fine  lady,  and  a  school-girl.  In 
the  mind  of  the  accomplished  man,  there  should  be  many  chambers  of 
entertainment — some  carpeted  for  the  feet  of  beauty,  and  others  sand- 
ed for  the  peasant's  "  clouted  shoon."  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  we 
shall  lose  in  force  what  we  gain  in  variety,  and  that  by  striving  to  talk 
well  on  many  subjects,  we  give  up  the  power  of  talking  superlatively 
well  on  any  one.  No  one  fences  the  less  well  for  having  learned  to 
dance,  and  the  mind,  like  the  body,  to  acquire  its  entire  strength, 
should  be  exercised  in  all  its  parts.  We  cannot  always  talk  like 
"  whales ;"  why  should  we  not,  in  the  intervals,  learn  how  to  talk  like 
"little  fishes?" 

The  perfection  of  this  quality  consists  in  that  rare  gift,  the  art  of 
drawing  out — the  ability  to  make  others,  unconsciously  to  themselves, 
display  in  a  natural  manner  their  faculties  and  acquirements.  Nothing 
is  more  delightful  than  to  witness  its  exercise,  when  it  arises  from  a 
benevolent  motive,  to  see  a  young  and  timid  spirit  gently  enforced  to 
draw  aside  the  veil  of  reserve  which  shrouds  its  individuality,  to  put 
forth  its  free  and  natural  movements,  and  to  glow  with  a  warmth  which 
is  partly  caught  and  partly  spontaneous.  The  mind  of  the  drawer  acts 
upon  that  of  the  drawee,  as  fire  upon  figures  traced  in  sympathetic  ink, — 
bringing  out,  every  moment,  warm  tints  of  feeling,  lights  and  shadows 
of  character,  and  bold,  original  strokes  of  shaping  imagination,  which 
had  before  slumbered  in  the  gloom  of  diffidence  and  distrust.  This  is 
a  faculty  as  rare  as  it  is  beautiful,  and  it  confers  upon  its  possessor  an 
almost  unbounded  power  in  social  intercourse  ;  for  he  is  by  far  the  most 
agreeable  man  who  can  make  others  agreeable.  Many  of  those  who 
possess  it,  abuse  it,  to  the  gratification  of  a  malicious  wit,  or  a  restless 
vanity. 

To  constitute  a  good  talker,  one  must  be  a  good  listener,  though  the 
assertion  may  sound  a  little  paradoxical.  I  have  no  patience  with 
men,  who,  as  Madame  de  Stael  said  of  Coleridge,  are  great  in  mono- 
logue. In  our  country,  such  a  habit  is  particularly  inexcusable,  since 
our  caucuses  and  town-meetings  afford  every  one  an  opportunity  of  list- 
ening, without  interruption,  to  the  music  of  his  own  voice.  The  draw- 
ing-room should  be  safe  from  any  such  monopoly  of  a  good  thing. 
Conversation  is  a  matter  of  barter  and  exchange  ;  I  give  you  my  sense 
for  your  wit,  my  judgement  for  your  eloquence,  my  learning  for  your 
imagination.  If  one  individual  do  all  the  talking,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
conversation.  It  is  a  lecture — an  harangue.  It  is  all  give  and  no 
take.  Some  lively-minded  persons  have  a  habit  of  taking  your  words 
out  of  your  mouth,  of  kindly  finishing  your  sentences,  and  replying  to 
your  arguments  before  you  have  done  stating  them.  I  have  heard  indi- 
viduals praised  for  this,  as  indicating  a  rapidity  of  mind,  which  ran 
directly  over  the  whole  course  along  which  the  other  was  slowly  plod- 
ing,  and  arrived  at  the  end  before  he  was  half  through.     But  I  should 
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feel  as  much  disposed  to  knock  a  man  down  who  took  my  words  out  of 
my  mouth,  as  one  who  stole  my  money  out  of  my  pocket.  Such  a  habit 
may  be  creditable  to  a  man's  powers,  but  not  certainly  to  his  modesty 
or  his  good  feeling.  What  is  it  but  to  say,  "My  dear  sir,  you  are  mak- 
ing a  very  bungling  piece  of  work  with  that  sentence  of  yours ;  allow 
me  to  finish  it  in  a  proper  style  ;"  or,"  You  need  not  go  any  further  with 
your  argument ;  I  see  its  absurdity,  and  will  convince  you  of  it  in  one 
moment."  A  delicate  respect  for  the  minds  of  others  is  essentially  re- 
quisite in  social  intercourse.  The  most  gifted  person  may  be  thrown 
into  a  train  of  the  most  valuable  reflection  by  a  thought,  dropped  as  it 
were,  by  one  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  its  value,  and  incapable  of 
making  any  use  of  it.  Besides,  there  is  hardly  any  one  mind  which 
is  not  in  some  points  superior  to  any  other. 

The  charm  of  conversation,  like  that  of  letter-writing,  consists  in  its 
being  the  natural  expression  of  natural  thoughts.  It  is  difficult  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  things,  to  find  the  proper  medium  between  two  extremes. 
Some  men,  aiming  at  correctness  and  precision,  cultivate  a  grandilo- 
quence and  pomp  of  expression,  which  are  quite  ludicrous,  especially 
if  the  thoughts  bear  no  proportion  to  the  cumbrous  vehicle  in  which 
they  are  transported.  Others,  seeing  the  folly  of  this,  affect  a  careless, 
slip-shod  style  of  talk,  which  nothing  but  great  originality  and  raciness 
of  thought  will  render  tolerable.  The  language  of  conversation  should 
be  plain,  but  not  homely ;  idiomatic,  but  not  vulgar.  Other  things  be- 
ing alike,  he  who  has  written  most,  will  talk  best ;  for  a  writer's  ideas 
naturally  form  themselves  into  harmonious  periods,  and  he  will  be  most 
apt  to  avoid  a  redundancy  of  words. 

If  my  observations  be  true,  it  follows  that  conversational  powers  are, 
in  some  measure,  natural,  and,  in  some,  acquired.  There  is  certainly 
some  scope  for  education  here.  Every  one  may  be  taught  to  speak 
grammatically,  to  enunciate  distinctly,  and  to  look  in  the  face  of  the  per- 
son he  addresses.  These  are  trifles,  to  be  sure,  but  for  that  very  reason 
they  are  as  easily  observed  as  neglected  ;  and  neglected  they  frequently 
are,  as  every  one  must  have  had  occasion  to  remark. 

I  may  resume  the  consideration  of  this  subject  another  day,  if  my 
readers  be  not  already  tired. 
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MAINE. 

Waterville  College.  The  catalogue  of 
this  institution  presents  the  following 
aggregate  of  students  : — Medical  74  ; 
Seniors  9  ;  Juniors  19  ;  Sophomores 
21;  Freshmen  33— total  151.  The 
following  extract  from  the  report  of 
the  Faculty  furnishes  a  general  view  of 
the  course  of  discipline,  and  the  advan- 
tages expected  from  the  somewhat  novel 
plan  of  support. 

"  In  the  workshop,  erected  on  the 
college  premises,  students  are  allowed 
to  labor  three  hours  a  day.  No  student 
can  long  enjoy  vigorous  health,  who 
spends  less  than  this  amount  of  time  in 
exercise, — and  few  require  more.  The 
labors  of  the  shop  eonsist  chiefly  in 
the  use  of  carpenter's  tools.  This 
kind  of  exercise  has  many  obvious 
advantages  over  every  other.  Agricul- 
tural labor,  though  it  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  is  not  a  neat  and  cleanly 
employment.  It  must  be  suspended 
during  several  months  of  the  year,  and 
is  liable,  in  the  most  favorable  season, 
to  frequent  interruptions. 

"  Gymnastic  exercises  were  introduc- 
ed a  few  years  since  into  some  of  our 
higher  seminaries  ;  but  as  they  have 
generally  been  discontinued,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  benefits  anticipated  from 
them  were  not  realized.  Many  of 
them  require  sudden  and  violent  efforts, 
which  never  have  the  salutary  effect  of 
moderate  and  equable  exercise.  Young 
men  at  College  soon  grow  weary  of 
these  juvenile  sports,  when  the  interest, 
which  their  novelty  awakened,  has 
subsided. 

"  The  labors  of  the  workshop  are 
manly ;  such  as  all  can  engage  in, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  propriety.  To 
most  persons,   the   use  of    carpenter's 
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tools  is  an  agreeable  recreation.  It  fur- 
nishes a  light  and  pleasant  occupation 
for  the  mind,  without  which,  exercise 
loses  much  of  its  beneficial  influence. 
Such  employment,  regularly  pursued 
during  the  intervals  of  study,  has  an 
effect  on  the  morals  of  students  not  less 
important  than  its  influence  on  their 
health. 

"The  student,  while  defraying  by  his 
labor,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  expenses 
of  his  education,  obtains  a  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  tools — an  acquisition  which 
will  be  to  him,  through  life,  both  agree- 
able and  useful. 

"  The  Philosophical  Apparatus  of  the 
College  was  principally  procured  in 
London,  by  a  distinguished  Natural 
Philosopher,  at  an  expense  of  $1500. 
A  good  Chemical  Apparatus  has  also 
been  obtained.  The  students  have 
access  to  Libraries  containing  about 
3000  volumes. 

"The  Academy,  near  the  College,  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Col- 
lege. It  contains  at  present  about 
eighty  students.  The  Preceptor  is  a 
gentleman  of  high  literary  and  scien- 
tific attainments.  Good  board,  includ- 
ing washing,  lodging,  fuel,  and  lights, 
can  be  obtained  in  private  families,  for 
$1,50  per  week." 

VERMONT. 

Gov.  Palmer  made  his  official  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature,  on  the  19th  of 
October.  It  was  more  brief  than  usual, 
and  more  limited  in  the  variety  of  the 
subjects  to  which  it  refers.  After  mak- 
ing some  general  observations  on  the 
duty  of  rulers,  as  respects  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion, the  Governor  directs  the  attention 
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of  the  Legislature  to  the  subject  of  the 
Militia  system,  and  suggests  the  expe- 
diency, either  of  attempting  to  prevail 
upon  Congress  to  adopt  some  general 
system  of  classification  and  discipline, 
or  of  endeavoring  to  introduce  improve- 
ments into  the  organization  of  the 
Militia  of  the  state.  Having  been 
applied  to  by  many  persons,  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
contagion  from  abroad,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
authority,  he  observes,  that  the  Legis- 
lature must,  if  they  think  proper  to 
establish  quarantine  regulations,  pass 
the  laws  requisite  to  carry  them  into 
effect.  He  expresses  his  conviction, 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  state  are  in  favor  of  the  recharter- 
ing  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  submits  the  question,  whether  any 
action  of  the  Legistature  on  the  subject 
would  be  likely  to  prove  beneficial?  Of 
Nullification,  he  speaks  in  a  decided 
tone  of  condemnation.  On  the  subject 
of  imprisonment  for  debt,  he  declares, 
that  he  considers  the  statutes  which 
authorize  it  as  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution.  In  conclusion, 
he  expresses  the  hope  that  the  different 
branches  of  the  government  may  act 
together  with  harmony  in  the  spirit  of 
mutual  forbearance  and  good  will. 

The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  9th 
of  November,  after  a  session  of  more 
than  four  weeks.  They  adopted  the 
following  resolutions,  the  two  first 
unanimously,  and  the  last  bv  a  vote  of 
91  to  45. 

Whereas,  there  exists  in  the  country 
an  organized  and  fearful  opposition  to 
the  system  of  protection  to  domestic 
industry  and  enterprise,  usually  denom- 
inated the  "  American  System,"  which 
has  heretofore  been  considered  the  set- 
tled policy  of  the  government,  and 
whereas  a  proposition  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Tariff  duties,  to  an  extent  de- 
structive to  the  leading  interests  of  this 
portion  of  the  Union,  was  made  by  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
sanctioned  by  the  Executive  of  the 
General  Government  himself,  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  which  propo- 
sition may  be  resumed  under  the  same 
auspices  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  The  Governor  and  Council 
concurring  herein,  that  our  Senators  in 
Congress  be  instructed  to  oppose  any 
and  every  modification  of  the  Tariff 
laws,  which  shall  have  any  tendency 
to  weaken  or  destroy  their  efficiency  as 
a  system  of  protection  to  domestic 
manufactures  in  their  various  branches. 

And  whereas,  it  is  believed   that  the 


prosecution,  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, of  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, of  a  character  strictly  national, 
is  of  the  highest  utility  in  developing 
and  increasing  the  resources,  as  well  as 
securing  the  defence  of  the  country, 
and  is,  also,  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  prosperity  of  its  agricultural 
and  commercial  interests,  therefore, 

Resolved,  The  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil concurring  herein,  that  our  Senators 
in  Congress  be  instructed,  and  our 
Representatives  requested,  to  aid  in  pro- 
curing appropriations  for  such  works  of 
internal  improvements  as  shall,  in  their 
opinions,  be  of  great  and  national  im- 
portance. 

And  whereas,  it  is  believed  that  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States  is  indispen- 
sably necessary,  as  the  fiscal  agent  of 
the  government,  as  well  as  of  the  first 
utility  in  promoting  and  sustaining  a 
sound  currency  in  the  country,  there- 
fore, 

Resolved,  The  Governor  and  Council 
concurring  herein,  that  our  Senators  be 
instructed,  and  our  Representatives  be 
requested,  to  use  their  endeavors  to  pro- 
cure a  recharter  of  the  present  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  with  such  powers 
and  provisions  as  they  shall  deem  most 
proper  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects 
of  its  institution,  and  most  conducive 
to  the  general  welfare.  v 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Salt  Manufacture.  About  10.000 
feet  have  been  added  to  the  salt  manu- 
factories in  Barnstable  county,  during 
the  present  year.  The  whole  number 
of  feet  now  amounts  to  about  1,425,000. 
The  average  quantity  of  salt  manufac- 
tured to  the  thousand  feet  is  less,  during 
the  present  season,  than  on  the  preced- 
ing. The  whole  amount  made  in  the 
county  during  1832  is  about  356,250 
bushels. 

Amherst  College.  It  appears  by  the 
catalogue  just  published,  that  there  are 
now  in  this  flourishing  institution,  41 
Seniors,  50  Juniors,  64  Sophomores,  72 
Freshmen — total  227.  The  following 
statement  of  the  yearly  expenses  of  a 
student  is  added  to  the  catalogue  : — 

Tuition,  $9,00  per  term,  §27,00    $27,00 

Other  College  Charges,  $5,00  per 

term,  15,00       15,00 

Board,  from  $1,00  to  $1,50  per 

week,  41,00  to  62,00 

Fuel    and  light,  from  $8,00   to 

$10,00  per  year,  8,00  —  10,00 

Washing  from  12  to  20  cents  per 

week,  5,00—    8,00 

Amount  per  year,        $90,00  to  122,00. 

Within  the  past  year,  the    College 

has  received,  from  Europe,  Philosophi- 
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cal  and  Chemical  Apparatus  and  Books, 
to  the  value  of  $8,000.  The  apparatus, 
selected  with  great  care  by  Professor 
Hovey,  in  Paris  and  London,  is  very 
complete,  and  well  adapted  for  illustrat- 
ing all  the  important  principles  of  phys- 
ical science,  and  for  accurate  observa- 
tions in  practical  astronomy.  The 
books,  selected  chiefly  in  the  same 
cities,  consist  mostly  of  standard  works 
in  the  various  departments  of  science 
and  literature,  in  the  English,  French, 
Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages. 
They  will  make  an  addition  to  the  Col- 
lege Library  of  more  than  2,000  vol- 
umes ;  so  that  it  now  contains  between 
4.000  and  5,000.  The  libraries  of  the 
three  literary  societies  in  College  have 
also  been  hereby  increased  ;  so  that  they 
now  amount  to  more  than  2,000  volumes 
each. 

RHODE-ISLAND. 
The  Legislature  convened  at  Provi- 
dence on  The  last  Tuesday  of  October. 
On  calling  the  members  of  the  House, 
sixty-eight  answered  to  their  names, 
and  four  only  were  absent.  Joseph  L. 
Tillinghast  and  WiJliam  Sprague,  Jr. 
were  put  in  nomination  for  the  office 
of  Speaker,  and  four  ballotings  took 
place,  on  each  of  which  the  votes  were 
equally  divided,  there  being  thirty-three 
for  each  candidate.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested that  two  of  the  absent  members 
would  attend  in  the  afternoon,  and  a 
recess  was  agreed  to.  In  the  afternoon, 
the  balloting  was  resumed,  with  the 
same  result  as  before,  until,  on  the 
twelfth  balloting,  one  of  the  four  mem- 
bers having  taken  his  seat,  Mr.  Sprague 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  a  single 
vote.  George  Turner  and  Jonah  Titus 
were  elected  Clerks  of  the  House,  the 
latter  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker. 
On  Wednesday,  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee on  the  votes  for  general  officers 
was  received.  It  appeared  that  the 
whole  number  of  votes  given  for  Gov- 
ernor at  the  late  election  was  6834,  of 
which  Mr.  Arnold  had  3100,  Mr.  Fen- 
ner  2747,  Mr.  Sprague  976,  and  2  were 
scattering.  There  was  therefore  no 
choice.  The  result  was  the  same  as 
respected  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Senators.  The  election  of  a  Senator, 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Robbins.  whose 
term  of  office  will  expire  on  the  3d  of 
March  next,  was  postponed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  until  January 
next.  The  vote  on  the  question  of  post- 
ponement was  as  follows  :  for  the  mo- 
tion, 34;  against  it,  34;  and  it  was  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Speaker.     The  Report  of  the 


General  Treasurer  on  the  finances  of 
the  state  was  presented  on  Thursday. 
The  expenditures,  from  the  first  of 
May  to  the  29th  of  October,  amounted 
to  $27,680  20;  and  the  receipts  during 
the  same  time,  to  $26,030  71.  The  At- 
torney-General gave  information  to  the 
House,  that  he  had  filed  a  bill  in  equity 
against  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  Supreine'Courtof  the  United  States, 
as  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  but  that  no  subpoena  had 
been  issued  on  the  bill,  because  it  was 
not  yet.  determined  whether  it  could  be 
issued  against  a  State  ;  though  the  ques- 
tion was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Court,  having  been  presented  in  another 
case.  Hon.  Asher  Robbins  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  to  take  charge  of 
the  bill  at  the  next  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington. 

A  day  was  fixed  for  another  trial  to 
elect  a  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. The  Legislature  adjourned  to 
meet  again  in  January. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Yale  College.  The  annual  college 
catalogue  presents  the  names  of  49  stu- 
dents in  Theology,  31  in  Law.  In  the 
Senior  Class  93,  Juniors  75,  Sopho- 
mores 88,  Freshmen  98.  Under  gradu- 
ates 354.  The  Medical  Class  does  not 
assemble  till  November,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  enumerated  in  the  cata- 
logue. The  average  number  of  medi- 
cal students  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  73. 

NEW-JERSEY. 

The  Legislature  assembled  on  Friday, 
Oct.  26,  at  Trenton.  In  joint  meeting 
of  the  two  branches,  the  Hon.  Samuel 
L.  Southard  was  elected  Governor,  by 
a  vote  of  41  to  23.  The  opposing  can- 
didate was  Gov.  Vroom.  Several  other 
state  officers  were  chosen  by  a  similar 
majority.  Joseph  C.  Hornblower  was 
appointed  Chief  Justice,  in  place  of  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Ewing.  On  present- 
ing himself  before  the  Legislature  to 
take  the  oath  of  office,  Gov.  Southard 
made  a  speech  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract : — 

"  The  proper  course  for  state  officers, 
is  to  exercise  fully  and  faithfully  the 
powers  given  to  them,  and  to  resist  en- 
croachments upon  them  ;  but  not  to  act 
as  guardians,  and  render  void  the  acts 
of  others,  whom  their  common  masters 
have  deputed  to  perform  other  services 
connected  with  their  rights  and  inter- 
ests. They  may  not  do  it  unless  the 
authority  has  been  given  to  them  ;  and 
in  our  state  constitution  our  warrant 
to  act,  no  such  guardianship  is  prescrib- 
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ed.  The  correction  of  errors  is  to  be 
found  in  the  power  of  those  who  can 
recall  the  authority,  and  in  that  tribunal 
which  has  been  constituted  to  declare 
the  limits  of  the  grant  and  the  conform- 
ity of  their  actions  with  those  limits. 
To  these  sources  of  control  it  is  wise  to 
leave  the  correction  of  errors.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
been  found  a  safe  and  sure  guard  against 
encroachments  of  the  one  upon  the 
other — and  to  its  authority  it  is  right  to 
yield,  as  we  would  to  the  higher  power, 
the  people,  which  created  us  and  it. 

■"  This  tribunal  is  not  only  the  ex- 
pounder of  the  relative  powers  of  the 
two  governments,  but  the  arbiter  of 
controversies  between  the  states— the 
■substitute,  in  our  system,  of  wisdom 
and  law,  for  force — the  Amphictyonic 
Council,  which,  while  it  remains  un- 
corrupt,  will  not  fail  to  guard,  with 
equal  firmness,  the  weak  and  the 
strong.  It  is  not  in  the  view  which  I 
take  of  constitutional  principles,  wise, 
in  the  feeble  members  of  the  Union,  to 
deprecate  its  authority,  or  weaken  its 
influence  ;  and  especially  in  the  people 
of  New-Jersey,  who  have  appealed  to 
its  decision  for  the  peaceful  adjustment 
of  claims  which  they  regard  as  dear  to 
their  interests  and  honor. 

"  In  looking  for  a  guide  to  direct  me  in 
the  discharge  of  my  duties,  I  shall  seek 
it  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  State  and  the  Union,  and  of 
the  laws  passed  and  approved  as  in  con- 
formity with  them.  To  this  I  shall 
presently  be  bound  by  the  oaths  which 
I  am  about  to  take.  My  mode  of  con- 
struing them,  is,  to  seek  the  obvious 
meaning  of  those  who  created  them, 
and  not  to  carry  their  provisions  beyond 
the  expression  and  manifest  design.  In 
doing  this,  my  own  judgement  and  con- 
science must  guide  me,  wherever  their 
construction  has  not  been  authoritative- 
ly fixed  by  those  who  have  this  right  in 
the  last  resort.  To  that  I  must  yield — 
and  it  will  be  sometimes  required  of  me, 
by  what  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  en- 
croachments on  our  State  Constitution. 
But  my  own  judgement  is  not  to  be 
deemed  infallible.  The  will  of  the  offi- 
cer is  not  the  constitution.  The  people 
of  New- Jersey  made  the  constitution — 
they  have  a  right  to  say  what  was  their 
meaning — and  when  they  have  said  it, 
either  by  themselves  or  their  constituted 
agents,  their  decision  is  binding,  even 
upon  the  consciences  of  those  who  have 
to  act  for  them.  If  there  be  error  in 
the  decision,  the  remedy  is  not  to  be 
found  in  disobeying  and  disregarding 
it ;  but  by  seeking,  m  a  proper  source, 


a  correction  of  the  error.  A  different 
course  savors  of  presumption,  and  leads 
in  the  end  to  tyranny.  It  is  unbecom- 
ing in  him  who  is  but  a  fiduciary — 
whose  office  was  not  created  for  him 
and  his  benefit,  but  for  them  and  their 
interests — is  but  an  agency  under  the 
people,  the  great  principal." 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  Will- 
iam Penn.  Wednesday,  the  24th  of 
October,  being  the  150th  Anniversary 
of  the  Landing  of  William  Penn,  a  dis- 
course was  delivered  before  the  Society 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  commemo- 
rating that  event,  by  Peter  Stephen 
Duponceau,  LL.D.  at  the  spacious  and 
elegant  saloon  of  the  Adelphi  Building, 
Philadelphia.  The  discourse  was  worthy 
of  the  learned  and  eloquent  author; 
who,  in  a  series  of  views  of  the  three 
half-centuries  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Commonwealth, 
gave  a  masterly  delineation  of  her  rise, 
progress,  and  present  condition,  illus- 
trated by  graphic  sketches  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  who  have  been  distin- 
guished in  her  history.  The  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  unanimously  voted  to 
Mr.  Duponceau. 

MARYLAND. 

Improvement  in. Manufacture.  A  val- 
uable improvement  in  the  mode  of 
manufacturing  flour,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it  in  a  sweet  and  sound  condition 
for  a  long  period,  has  been  for  some 
time  past,  in  practical  operation  at  the 
Flouring  Mill  of  Nathan  Tyson,  on 
Jones's  Falls.  On  various  occasions, 
in  the  shipment  of  flour  to  hot  climates, 
or  to  the  distant  ports  in  the  Pacific, 
merchants  have  sustained  material 
losses,  in  consequence  of  the  article 
having  proved  sour  and  unsound  on  its 
arrival  out,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  that 
had  been  employed  in  the  selection  of 
wheat  and  its  conversion  to  flour.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty,  is  the  design  of 
this  improvement,  and  the  inventor, 
acting  on  the  principle,  that  by  remov- 
ing the  cause,  the  effect  will  also  nec- 
essarily be  removed,  has  erected,  on  one 
side  of  his  mill,  a  furnace  with  drying 
cylinders,  by  means  of  which,  after  the 
flour  is  ground  and  bolted  in  the  usual 
way,  it  is  deprived  of  all  its  moisture — 
the  substance  which  it  is  believed  is  the 
primary  cause  of  its  fermentation,  and 
becoming  sour  and  hard.  The  appara- 
tus is  simple,  economical,  and  efficient, 
and  the  heat,  being  applied  externally 
to  the  cylinders,  does  its  office  without 
in   any   way   affecting  or  altering  the 
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original  flavor  of  the  flour.  As  far  as 
the  article  made  in  this  way  has  been 
submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
the  result  has  been  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory. A  small  paicel  has  been  sent  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  brought  back  again 
to  Baltimore,  and  is  as  sound  and  good 
now,  as  at  the  time  of  its  manufacture. 
The  real  value  of  the  improvement 
can,  of  course,  only  be  fully  tested  in  a 
more  enlarged  field  of  experiment,  and 
to  a  trial  of  this  kind  it  is  now  submit- 
ting, in  a  cargo  of  two  thousand  bar- 
rels, despatched  on  a  distant  voyage. 
Should  the  process  be  successful  in 
furnishing  so  important  an  article  as 
flour,  divested  of  its  ordinary  tendency 
to  spoil,  it  will  prove  invaluable  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce. 

VIRGINIA. 

Historical  and  Philosophical  Society. 
A  number  of  gentlemen,  from  different 
parts  of  the  state,  met  at  the  capitol  in 
Richmond,  in  January  last,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  society  which  is  called, 
"The  Virginia  Historical  and  Philo- 
sophical Society."  The  leading  objects 
of  this  society,  are,  to  procure  and  pre- 
serve whatever  relates  to  the  natural, 
civil,  and  literary  history  of  this  state, 
and  to  patronize,  as  far  as  practicable, 
all  those  sciences  and  arts  which  have 
a  direct  tendency  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  citizens.  The  first  ob- 
ject of  the  society,  to  which  immediate 
and  particular  attention  is  solicited,  is 
to  collect  the  materials  for  a  complete 
and  authentic  history  of  the  state. 

Another  object,  which  the  society 
has  particularly  in  view,  is  to  obtain 
and  preserve  every  species  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  mineralogy,  geolo- 
gy, and  botany  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  state. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  society 
will  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  when  public  addresses  will  be 
delivered,  and  such  essays  and  other 
communications  read  before  the  society 
as  may  have  been  prepared  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  also  a  full  statement  will 
be  made  of  all  the  facts,  relating  to  any 
of  the  subjects  that  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  society.  It  is  probable 
that  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
important  matter  is  collected,  the  soci- 
ety will  publish  a  series  of  collections, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

University  of  Virginia.  There  are 
now  at  the  University  138  students  who 
have  matriculated,  and  2  others  in  the 
College  who  intend  doing  so  in  a  short 
time — making  140.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  number  that  have  matricu- 


lated at  the  University,  so  early  in  the 
session,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Public  Funds.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  public  funds  of  the 
State,  deposited  in  the  banks,  on  the  3d 
November,  1832. 
To  the  credit  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, -  -  -  $588,132  04 
Literary  Fund,-  -  -  45,707  53 
James  River  Company,  -  28.564  45 
Board  of  Public  Works,  -  14,457  11 
Northwestern  T.  R.  Road,  52.417  29 
Gain  in  change,         -         -  4  75 


$721)  ,288  27 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

The  Legislature,  in  obedience  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  Governor,  assem- 
bled at  Columbia  on  the  22d  of  October, 
when  Henry  Deas  was  re-elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  and  H.  L.  Pinck- 
ney  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  message  of  Governor 
Hamilton  was  communicated  on  the 
same  day  to  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  Governor  begins  with  ob- 
serving, that  he  should  have  convoked 
the  Legislature  at  an  earlier  period,  had 
it  not  been  desirable,  that  the  people  of 
South-Carolina  should  have  a  previous 
opportunity  of  passing  judgement  upon 
the  proceedings  of  Congress  at  their 
last  session.  That  opportunity  has 
been  given,  and  the  judgement  has 
been,  in  his  opinion,  auspicious,  elevat- 
ed, and  decisive.  He  denounces  the 
Tariff  act  of  1832,  as  destitute  of  every 
feature  of  equality  and  justice  ;  insists 
that  it  levies  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
amount  of  the  Federal  revenue,  on  the 
industry  of  the  southern  states,  and 
that  the  reduction  of  duties  effectedby 
it  will  not  exceed  four  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  while  it  will  produce 
nine  million  dollars  of  surplus  revenue; 
and  declares,  that  although  designed  to 
subserve  the  great  struggle  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive power  of  the  country,  it  is  not 
temporary  in  its  nature,  and  if  modified 
hereafter,  will  be  changed  only  to  be 
rendered  more  oppressive,  "as  cupidity 
shall  be  instructed  by  experience." 
To  submit  to  this  system,  which  he 
styles  an  infraction  of  the  constitution, 
is  regarded  by  his  Excellency  as  an  ac- 
quiescence in  voluntary  servitude.  The 
Legislature  having  been  elected  to  re- 
sist all  encroachments  on  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  and  public  sentiment 
having  pointed  to  a  convention  as  the 
best  means  of  resistance,  he  proceeds 
to  recommend  that  measures  be  imme- 
diately taken  for  the  meeting  of  such  a 
body.     It  will  be  "  the  blessed  means  of 
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uniting  the  whole  people  in  one  com- 
mon mode  and  purpose  of  resisting  op- 
pression," and  its  voice  will  command 
perfect  obedience,  because,  says  he, 
"  we  owe  no  allegiance  to  any  other 
power,  except  that  which,  through  a 
similar  assemblage,  South-Carolina  has 
thought  fit  to  contract  for  us,  and  which 
in  paying  to  the  extent,  and  so  long  as 
she  thinks  proper  that  the  obligation 
shall  continue,  is  but  rendering  our 
loyalty  to  her."  "  It  is  in  every  respect 
desirable,"  he  continues,  "  that  our 
issue  with  the  General  Government 
should  be  made  before  the  session  of 
Congress,"  and  that  the  proposed  con- 
vention should  be  held  before  another 
meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  will 
regularly  take  place  on  the  fourth  Mon- 
day of  November.  This  message  was 
referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  both 
Houses,  who,  on  the  following  day,  re- 
ported a  bill,  providing  for  the  calling 
of  a  convention,  to  meet  at  Columbia 
on  the  19th  of  November;  and  direct- 
ing the  choice,  on  the  second  Monday 
and  Tuesday  of  that  month,  of  a  num- 
ber of  delegates  to  compose  that  body, 
equal  to  the  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  the  Legislature  of 
the  State.  This  act  passed  on  the  25th — 
in  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  31  to  13, 
and  in  the  House  by  96  to  25.  The 
Convention  so  chosen,  was  to  meet  on 
the  second  Monday  in  November.  The 
legislature  adjourned  to  meet  again  on 
the  fourth  Monday  in  the  same  month. 
GEORGIA. 
Internal  Improvements.  The  public 
press  in  Georgia  has  recently  made 
some  active  efforts  to  revive  the  subject 
of  Internal  Improvement.  The  exer- 
tions making  in  South-Carolina  to  draw 
the  commerce  of  northern.  Georgia  to 
Charleston,  and  the  prospect  of  efforts 
made  on  her  southern  border,  to  carry 
off  an  equal  portion  of  her  western  and 
southern  trade,  down  the  Chatahoochie 
river,  away  from  her  own  ports,  have 
awakened  much  public  anxiety,  and  it 
is  thought  will  effectually  arouse  the 
people  to  similar  exertions  in  their  own 
behalf,  to  husband  and  increase  their 
own  resources,  and  preserve  their  great 
natural  advantages  from  being  used  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  neighbors. 
The  State  has  great  agricultural  and 
mineral  wealth,rand  has  been  increasing 
in  population  in  a  ratio  beyond  that  of 
any  other  Southern  State.  There  needs 
only  public  spirit  and  enterprise  to 
make  this  ratio  greater,  and  Georgia 
one  of  the  richest  States  in  the  Union. 
The  Federal  Union,  a  leading  Milledge- 
yille  paper,  promises  a  general  review 


of  the  important  subject,  and  intends  to 
offer  for  approval,  a  system,  embracing, 
for  the  present,  a  single  line  of  trans- 
portation through  the  heart  of  the  State 
to  the  sea  coast,  one  which,  they  confi- 
dently think,  "  will  add  immensely  to 
the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  mercantile 
and  agricultural  importance  of  the 
State." 

Manual  Labor  School.  A  convention 
held  at  Athens,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of 
October,  composed  of  the  directors  of  the 
Georgia  Presbyterian  Education  Soci- 
ety, and  delegates  from  a  number  of 
churches,  determined  upon  establishing 
a  Manual  Labor  School  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  that  place.  The  purpose  is, 
to  educate  young  men  for  the  Ministry. 
They  have  directed  the  purchase  of  a 
plantation  for  the  use  of  the  beneficia- 
ries,— upon  which  the  members  of  the 
school  are  required  to  labor  at  least 
three  hours  daily,  and  such  further  time 
as  the  directors  may  require.  The 
funds  of  the  plantation,  the  regulation 
of  labor,  admission  of  members,  &c. 
&c.  are  to  be  managed  by  the  Education 
Society,  through  its  directors. 
TENNESSEE. 
Bank.  A  new  Bank  has  been  in- 
corporated by  the  Legislature,  called, 
"  The  Union  Bank  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee," which  has  some  peculiar  fea- 
tures in  its  charter.  The  capital  stock 
is  to  be  three  millions  of  dollars,  paya- 
ble in  gold  and  silver,  ten  dollars  a 
share  (of  $100)  on  subscription, and  the 
balance  in  instalments.  The  State  sub- 
scribes for  half  a  million,  with  liberty 
to  increase  her  stock  to  a  million,  paya- 
ble in  bonds  of  one  thousand  dollars 
each,  bearing  an  interest  of  five  per 
cent.  These  bonds  are  redeemable  one 
fourth  in  fifteen  years,  one  fourth  in 
twenty  years,  one  fourth  in  twenty-five 
years,  and  one  fourth  in  thirty  years. 
The  profits  on  the  State  stock,  over  the 
interest  upon  the  bonds,  are  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  use  of  schools.  The 
school  funds  of  the  State  are  also 
directed  to  be  subscribed.  The  rate  of 
interest  is  established,  at  six  per  cent, 
for  ninety  days,  seven  per  cent,  for  terms 
longer  than  ninety  days,  and  less  than 
six  months,  and  eight  per  cent,  over  six 
months.  Three  branches  are  to  be 
established,  viz.  in  East  Tennessee,  in 
West  Tennessee,  and  at  Columbia.  A 
bonus  of  one  half  per  cent,  is  to  be  paid 
annually,  and  the  amount  of  notes  issu- 
ed is  limited  to  twice  the  amount  of 
stock  paid  in.  Every  director  voting 
for,  or  sanctioning  any  violation  of  the 
charter,  is  made  responsible  for  losses, 
in  his  private  property. 
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Dermot  Mac  Morrogh,  or  the  Con- 
quest of  Ireland  ;  an  Historical  Tale  of  the 
Twelfth  Century.  In  Four  Cantos.  By  John 
Quincy  Adams. 

This  work  consists  of  three  parts, 
each  very  remarkable  in  its  way.  These 
parts  are,  first,  the  Title  Page;  second, 
the  Dedication  and  Preface  ;  and,  third, 
Four  Cantos  of  Rhyme.  The  most 
noticeable  part  of  the  title-page  is  the 
announcement  of  the  author's  name. 
Indeed,  it  is  that  short  sentence  of  four 
words, — By  John  Quiney  Mams, — to 
which  Dermot  Mac  Morrogh  will  be 
solely  indebted  for  all  the  attention 
it  will  receive.  Were  it  not  for  this 
magic  sentence,  we  doubt  if  many  read- 
ers would  get  further  than  the  middle 
of  the  first  Canto ;  and  we  are  quite 
certain  that  none  would  ever  reach 
the  end  of  the  second.  But  as  it  is, 
we  are  sure  the  work  will  be  read 
through ;  for,  in  spite  of  yawns  innu- 
merable, and  a  drowsiness  most  op- 
pressive, we  have  read  it  through,  our- 
selves ;  and  whatever  effect  it  may  have 
produced  upon  us,  or  whatever  may  be 
our  opinion  of  it,  we  dare  say,  there 
will  be  found  quite  a  number  of  persons, 
who,  by  the  help  of  the  author's  name, 
will  discover  this  "  Historical  Tale  of 
the  Twelfth  Century"  to  be  full  of  all 
manner  of  wit,  genius,  and  ingenuity, 
and  a  striking  proof,  that  talent  is  not 
a  mere  bent  towards  some  peculiar  style 
of  excellence,  but  an  inherent  power, 
which  qualifies  its  possessor  to  succeed 
alike,  in  the  closet  and  the  council 
chamber,  in  politics  and  poetry,  in  bu- 
siness and  philosophy. 

So  much  for  the  title  page,  with  the 
exception  of  the  motto ;  and  now  for 
the  motto  itself.  For  no  part  of  the 
work  of  so  celebrated  an  author,  can  be 
supposed  to  be  without  design,  or  ought 
to  escape  our  critical  attention.  It  is 
true  that  the  designs  of  the  great  man, 
whom  we  have,  at  present  in  hand,  have 
often  been  so  deep,  that  nobody  could 
see  the  bottom  of  them.  But  this 
ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  exerting 
our  critical  perspicacity  to  the  utmost, 
and  penetrating,  as  far  as  possible,  into 
the  dark  depths  of  our  author's  inten- 
tion. 

The  motto,  which  we  introduce  with 
this  long  preamble,  is  a  sentence  from 
the  history  of  the  Irish  Conquest,  by 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  a  monk  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  contemporary  with  the 
facts  he  relates.  It  is  as  follows : — 
Quarum  autem  rerum,  ante  nostros  ocu- 


los  cotidiana  documenta  versantur,  licet 
genere  non  minus  mirabili,  ipsa  tamen 
assiduitate  vilescunt ," — which,  if  our 
limited  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
tongues  enables  us  to  understand,  and 
our  little  skill  in  our  vernacular  to 
translate,  may  aptly  enough,  be  render- 
ed into  English  as  follows: — "Those 
things,  of  which  the  daily  instances 
are  passing  before  our  eyes,  although, 
in  fact,  well  worthy  of  admiration,  yet 
by  reason  of  their  commonness,  make 
but  little  impression." 

The  application  of  this  motto  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  poem,which  relates 
to  things  that  took  place  six  hundred 
years  ago,  is  not  very  obvious.  We 
should  be  much  inclined  to  understand 
it,  as  intended  to  be  a  hint,  that  al- 
though the  poem  nominally  treats  of 
Irish  affairs,  it  might  be  made  to  apply 
to  matters  of  more  modern  date, — were 
it  not  for  three  weighty  reasons,  which 
seem  to  preclude  any  such  conclusion. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  totally  unable 
to  perceive  any  such  double  bearino-  in 
the  poem,  or  to  extract  any  such  double 
meaning  out  of  it.  But  this  reason,  con- 
sidering the  feebleness  of  our  own  intel- 
lect, and  that  celebrated  profundity  of 
our  author,  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  is  very  far  from  being  decisive. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  our  author  in 
his  Preface  and  Dedication,  avows,  as 
will  presently  appear,  a  very  different 
intention.  It  may, however,  be  answer- 
ed, that  the  author  of  Mac  Morrogh  is 
a  man,  who  can  shoot  half  a  dozen  ar- 
rows from  a  single  string ;  and  that 
besides  the  meaning  to  which  he  con- 
fesses, he  may  have  four  or  five  others, 
which  he  leaves  to  the  sagacity  of  his 
readers  to  discover.  But  then,  thirdly, 
and  lastly, — and  this  argument  admits 
of  no  reply, — our  author  has  no  sooner 
announced  his  subject,  in  these  four 
very  poetical  and  perspicuous  lines  : — 

I  sing  of  Dermot,  Erin's  early  pride: 
The  pious  patriot  of  the  Emerald  strand  ; 

The  first  deliverer,  for  a  stolen  bride 
Who  sold  to  Albion's  king  his  native  land, — 

than  he  starts  into  a  digression  of  some 
half  dozen  stanzas,  in  which  he  talks 
very  learnedly  and  wittily  of  Virgil, 
Father  Hardouin,  Fenelon,  Louis  XIV, 
and  Madame  Montespan,  and  protests 
outright,  that  he  will  admit  of  no  mys- 
tical interpretations,  that  he  is  a  plain 
stright  forward  man,  and  means  just 
what  he  says,  neither  more  nor  less. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  he  winds  up 
the  digression  : — 
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Against  all  this,  I  enter  my  protest : 
Dermot  Mae  Morrogh  shows  my  hero's  face  ; 

Nor  will  I,  or  in  earnest  or  in  jest, 
Permit  another  to  usurp  his  place  ; 

And  give  me  leave  to  say  that  I  know  best, 
My  own  intentions  in  the  lines  I  trace  ; 

Let  no  man  therefore  draw  aside  the  screen, 

And  say,  't  is  any  other  that  I  mean. 

Now,  in  a  common  author,  this  might 
be  looked  upon  as  a  pretty  piece  of  co- 
quetry, designed  to  draw  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
poem,  as  a  lady  gives  her  veil  a  slight 
pull,  by  way  of  attracting  our  notice  to 
her  face,  But  any  one,  who  knows  the 
downright  honesty  of  the  author  of 
Mac  Morrogh,  will  be  perfectly  satisfi- 
ed that  his  open  and  candid  soul  is  in- 
capable of  such  finesse  ;  and  however 
strange  it  may  seem,  will  take  him  at 
his  word,  that  his  work  is  just  what  it 
purports  to  be, — "  A  Tale  of  the 
Twelfth  Century." 

On  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  motto  in  question  must 
be  something  like  the  following: — "I 
have  chosen  for  my  subject,  the  Irish 
Conquest,  and  Mac  Morrogh  for  my 
hero,  not  because  it  was  impossible  to 
find  subjects  as  worthy  of  my  pen,  and 
heroes  as  fit  to  be  celebrated,  in  the 
more  recent  annals  of  the  world  ;  but 
because  distant  events  gain  a  factitious 
importance,  and  seem  of  more  conse- 
quence, though  not  so,  in  reality,  than 
the  events  which  are  passing  immedi- 
ately before  us.  Had  I  chosen  for  my 
subject,  for  instance,  the  battle  of  New- 
Orleans,  or  the  journey  of,  the  late 
President  Adams  from  Washington  to 
Quincy, — that  journey,  I  mean,  on 
which  his  nankeen  breeches  and  short 
jacket,  attracted  such  universal  atten- 
tion,— had  I  fixed  upon  either  of  these 
recent  events,  though  each,  in  its  way, 
is  very  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  all 
admiration,  yet  its  having  happened  so 
lately,  would  have  made  it  seem  to  my 
readers,  a  matter  of  comparatively  little 
importance.  I  have  therefore  chosen 
for  my  subject,  the  Conquest  of  Ireland, 
an  event  sufficiently  distant  in  point  of 
time,  and  one  in  which  all  my  readers 
must  feel  a  most  thrilling  interest ;  and 
for  my  hero  Dermot  Mac  Morrogh,  a 
name, the  very  mention  of  which, excites 
a  thousand  sympathies  in  the  breasts  of 
all  who  hear  it."  Such,  in  a  full  para- 
phrase, is  the  interpretation  we  are 
constrained  to  put  on  this  enigmatical 
motto. 

Having  thus  despatched  the  title 
page,  which,  as  we  have  before  remark- 
ed, is,  by  far,  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  the  book,  let  us  now  proceed  to 
the    "Preface    and    Dedication."     The 


chief  part  of  this  portion  of  the  work, 
consists  of  two  extracts  from  that  very 
rare  book,— Hume's  History  of  England, 
the  first  of  which,  contains  the  histori- 
an's summary  of  the  events  of  the  Irish 
conquest,  ending,  be  it  remembered,  in 
this  manner  : — 

"  By  these  trivial  exploits,  scarcely  worth  relat- 
ing, except  for  the  importance  of  the  conse- 
quences, was  Ireland  subdued,  and  annexed  to 
the  English  crown." 

The  other  extract  is  Hume's  charac- 
ter of  Henry  II.  the  king  in  whose 
reign  this  conquest  was  achieved.  It 
is  only  at  the  beginning  and  conclusion 
of  the  "  Preface  and  Dedication,"  that 
our  author  blesses  us,  with  the  light 
of  his  own  bright  intellect.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  when  he 
does  shine  out,  it  is  with  his  accustom- 
ed fierceness  and  brilliancy.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  is  the  commencement 
of  the  "  Preface  and  Introduction,"  and 
introduces  the  extracts  from  Hume. 
We  consider  it  a  great  curiosity,  and 
give  it  entire  : — 

History,  it  hath  been  said,  is  Philosophy, 
teaching  by  example.  This  aphorism  has  made 
a  greater  fortune  in  the  world  than  it  deserves. 
The  examples  which  history  presents  to  the  con- 
templation of  mankind,  if  they  teach  any  phi- 
losophy at  all,  it  is  that  of  the  philosopher 
Apemantus  in  Shakspeare's  Timon  of  Athens. 
To  test  this  truth  I  would  ask  the  young  men 
and  women  of  my  native  country,  who  may 
charge  an  idle  evening  with  the  perusal  of  the 
History  which  I  now  dedicate  to  them,  what 
sort  of  philosophy  would  he  taught  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Henry  the  Second  of  England,  or  of 
Dermot  Mac  Morrogh,  king  of  Leinster,  which 
resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  Eng- 
lish monarch. 

History,  as  it  should  be  written  and  read,  is 
the  school  of  morals,  teaching  sometimes  by 
example,  but  much  more  frequently  by  admoni- 
tion. It  is  a  narrative  of  a  few  prosperous 
voyages  and  multitudes  of  shipwrecks.  But 
how  is  history  written  ?  How  is  history  read  ? 
David  Hume  passes  for  a  philosophical  historian; 
and  he  is  much  celebrated  for  the  interest  which 
he  infuses  into  his  narrative,  and  for  his  skill 
and  discernment  in  the  delineation  of  charac- 
ters. Now  listen  to  his  account  of  the  conquest 
of  Ireland  by  the  murderer  of  Becket,  and  then 
mark  the  character  which  he  gives  of  the  man. 

What  a  nice  distinction  does  our 
author  make,  and  how  grandly  does  he 
put  down  that  dull  fellow,  David  Hume! 
Now,  to  our  limited  intellect,  the  word 
philosophy,  in  the  aphorism,  which  our 
author  criticises,  and  the  phrase,  "school 
of  morals,"  in  his  own,  would  seem  to  be 
perfectly  synonymous  ;  and  should  one 
relate  a  tale  of  crime  and  blood,  by  way 
of  warning  to  his  auditors,  ice  should 
consider  it  mere  verbal  quibbling,  to 
dispute,  whether  the  narrator  taught, 
by  example,  or  by  admonition.  But  the 
acuteness  of  our  author  has  enabled 
him  to  take  a  refined  distinction,  just, 
no  doubt,  but  to  ordinary  intellects,  to- 
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tally  invisible.  The  mild  manner,  and 
bland  modesty,  too,  with  which  he  an- 
nounces his  discovery,  and  denounces 
the  stupidity  of  poor  Hume,  will  serve 
as  a  fine  example,  or — admonition,  to  the 
young  men  and  women,  to  whom  he 
particularly  addresses  himself. 

After  giving  us  the  extracts  from 
Hume,  our  author  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows : — 

So  much  for  Hume's  philosophy,  teaching  by 
the  example  of  Henry  the  Second.  If  there  be 
in  the  annals  of  the  human  race,  a  transaction 
of  deeper  and  more  melancholy  depravity  than 
the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  the  Second, 
it  has  not  fallen  under  my  notice.  It  would 
seem  as  if  it  could  not  be  accomplished  but  by 
a  complication  of  the  most  odious  crimes,  public 
and  private.  Dermot  Mac  Morrogh,  for  insup- 
portable tyranny  over  his  subjects,  aggravated 
by  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  of  human 
ties,  the  seduction  of  another's  wife,  is  justly 
expelled  from  his  kingdom.  He  immediately 
repairs  to  "  the  greatest  prince  of  his  time,  for 
wisdom,  virtue,  and  abilities,"  and  sells  his 
country  for  the  price  of  being  restored  by  the 
foreign  invader  to  his  principality.  The  En- 
glish king,  to  cover  the  basest  of  aggressions 
with  the  mantle  of  religion,  applies  to  Pope 
Adrian  the  Fourth,  an  Englishman,  for  authori- 
ty to  ravage  Ireland  with  fire  and  sword,  under 
pretence  of  reforming  the  inhabitants,  and  re- 
ducing them  to  the  orthodox  faith  of  paying 
tribute  to  the  Roman  See.  This  authority 
Pope  Adrian  grants  him  without  scruple.  You 
may  read  in  Kapin  the  brief  itself.  And  with 
this  sacrilegious  abuse  of  religion,  Henry,  reek- 
ing with  the  blood  of  Becket,  and  Dermot,  the 
ruffian  builder  of  monasteries.,  achieve  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland,  in  vassalage  to  the  crown  of 
England.  And  this  is  the  tenure  by  which  Ire- 
land is  held,  as  an  appendage  to  the  sister  isl- 
and, at  the  present  day. 

And  this  is  the  subject,  too,  which 
John  Quincy  Adams,  late  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  now,  poet,  and 
teacher  of  morality,  has  especially  cho- 
sen for  the  edification,  instruction,  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  young  men 
and  women  of  his  country !  a  subject, 
which  affords  such  ample  opportunities 
to  illustrate  and  inculcate  all  those 
mild  and  gentle  virtues,  those  tender 
and  delicate  emotions,  on  whieh  the 
happiness  of  private  life  so  essentially 
depends,  and  in  which  the  "  young  men 
and  women"'  of  our  author's  country 
are  so  principally  interested. 

Observe  the  just  discrimination,  and 
good  taste  of  our  author  ;  how  he  suits 
his  subject  to  his  audience,  and  to  his 
design.  He  chooses  no  story  of  "raw 
head  and  bloody  bones,"  no  strange  tale 
of"  bloody  murder,"  which  may  charm, 
indeed,  a  vulgar  imagination,  but  which 
has  no  practical  application  to  life. 
Writing  for  the  edification  of  young 
republicans,  male  and  female,  he  seeks 
not  his  subject,  and  his  characters, 
among  kings  and  princes,  and  that  sort 
of  personage,  with  whom  his  readers 
have  no  connection,  and  of  whom  they 
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know  nothing  except  by  books ;  he 
chooses  not  a  set  of  incidents  as  for- 
eign from  the  fortunes  of  those  whose 
life  he  would  direct,  as  the  history  of 
Jack,  the  Giant  Killer,  or  the  stories  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  ; — Oh  no  !  he  writes 
Dermot  Mac  Morrogh,  an  Historical 
Tale  of  the  Twelfth  Century. 

Our  author,  however,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  himself.  It  is  thus, 
that  he  proceeds  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  foregoing  extract : — 

History,  I  have  said,  should  be  the  school  of 
morals.  "  When  I  first  read  this  part  of  Hume's 
history,  I  was  shocked  at  the  careless  indiffer- 
ence with  which  he  tells  this  tale  of  wickedness 
and  wo ;  and  at  the  unqualified  panegyric 
which  he  passes  upon  the  character  of  Henry 
the  Second— a  great  man,  no  doubt,  and  a  hero, 
but  in  the  estimate  of  philosophic  virtue,  as 
mixed  a  character  as  has  appeared  on  the 
checkered  scene  of  human  affairs.  The  history 
of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  appeared  to  me  to  be 
full  of  instruction,  by  an  e-xhibition  of  the  ac- 
tions and  motives  which  concurred  to  effect  it. 
But  to  bring  these  into  proper  relief  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  told  again.  The  peri- 
od however  was  remote  ;  the  history  of  Ireland 
had,  by  the  subjugation  of  that  island,  been 
merged  in  that  of  her  overshadowing  neighbor 
and  mistress,  and  the  conquest  of  a  land,  at 
this  day  bearing  a  population  of  seven  millions 
of  souls,  had  sunk  into  a  mere  incident  in  the 
annals  of  England,  scarcely  known  or  noticed 
by  the  general  readers  of  history.  The  charac- 
ters, excepting  that  of  the  principal  adventurer, 
Henry  Plantagenet,  were  so  obscure  and  moul- 
dering into  oblivion,  that  I  doubt  whether  one 
in  a  hundred  of  my  readers  will,  on  first  seeing 
my  title-page,  recollect  or  even  know  that  such 
a  personage  as  Dermot  Mac  Morrogh  ever  exist- 
ed. To  give  the  story  therefore  an  interest 
which  might  invite  readers,  it  appeared  to  me 
advisable  to  present  it  in  the  garb  of  poetry. 
The  subject  was  well  adapted  to  the  composi- 
tion of  an  historical  tale,  and  as  such  I  deliver 
it  to  the  judgement  of  my  country.  It  is  intend- 
ed also  as  a  moral  tale,  teaching  the  citizens  of 
these  States  of  both  sexes,  the  virtues  of  conju- 
gal fidelity,  of  genuine  piety,  and  of  devotion  to 
their  country,  by  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
the  example  sixhundred  years  since  exhibited, 
of  a  country  sold  to  a  foreign  invader  by  the 
joint  agency  of  violated  marriage  vows,  un- 
principled ambition,  and  religious  imposture. 

And  thus  is  made  a  great  discovery. 
It  seems  that  after  all,  notwithstanding 
the  announcements  in  the  newspapers, 
and  the  disguise  of  rhyme,  Dermot  Mac 
Morrogh  is  no  poem,  and  never  was  so 
intended.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  sort  of 
rhyming  centennial  serman.,  This,  in- 
deed, is  a  discovery  which  every  reader 
would  make  long  before  he  reached  the 
end  of  the  first  canto  ;  but  it  is  very 
candid  in  our  author,  to  give  us  notice 
of  the  fact  beforehand. 

The  very  truth  of  the  case  is,  that 
Dermot  Mac  Morrogh,  though  divided 
into  four  cantos,  each  with  its  separate 
title,  and  though  written  in  a  stanza  of 
eight  lines,  which  we  do  not  distinctly 
recollect  to  be  used  elsewhere,  except 
occasionally  in  a  collection  of  Methodist 
64 
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Hymns,  has  no  pretensions  whatever  to 
be  called  a  poem.  It  is  a  sort  of  chron- 
icle in  rhyme,  and,  so  far,  resembles  the 
first  rude  efforts  of  the  English  muse. 
It  is  a  dull,  and  tedious  versification,  in 
some  ninety  pages,  of  the  same  story 
which  Hume  tells  in  five  pages  of 
prose  ;  and  tells,  too,  plainly  and  per- 
spicuously, and  without  the  omission  of 
a  single  incident  contained  in  the  rhym- 
ing version, — except,  indeed,  some  few 
corruptions  of  the  story,  which  our  au- 
thor probably  intended  as  embellish- 
ments, but  which  add  neither  dignity 
nor  interest  to  the  narration.  We 
think  he  has  acted  with  great  judgement 
in  prefixing  Hume's  version  of  the  sto- 
ry to  his  own  ;  for  though  he  is  guilty 
of  no  such  flights  of  imagination  as 
might  distract  the  thought  and  divert 
the  attention  of  his  readers,  from  the 
tenor  of  his  narrative,  yet  he  drawls  it 
out  in  such  a  tiresome,  sleepy  way,  that 
very  few  people,  by  the  time  they  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  poem,  would 
be  able  to  tell  what  they  had  been 
reading  about. 

The  whole  affair  is  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable,  without  one  single  gleam 
of  genuine  poetry.  Our  moral  author 
has,  on  several  occasions,  condescended 
to  imitate  the  style  of  Don  Juan,  but  he 
approaches  about  as  near  the  flashing 
wit  and  keen  satire  of  that  remarkable 
work,  as  a  draught  of  milk  and  water 
does  to  the  sparkling  pungency  of 
Champagne. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  occasional 
stanzas  in  the  poem,  which  would  do 
considerable  credit  to  the  school  exer- 
cise of  a  boy  of  sixteen  ;  as  witness  the 
following  which  is  the  second  stanza  of 
the  first  canto,  and  as  good,  perhaps,  as 
any  in  the  whole  poem  : — 
'T  is  strange  how  often  readers  will  indulge 

Their  wits  a  mystic  meaning  to  discover ; 
Secrets  ne'er  dreamt  of  by  the  bard  divulge, 

And   where  he  shoots  a  duck,  will  find  a 
plover : 
Satiric  shafts  from  every  line  promulge, 

Detect  a  tyrant,  when  he  draws  a  lover : 
Nay,  so  intent  his  hidden  thoughts  to  see, 
Cry,  if  he  paint  a  scoundrel — "  That  means 
me." 

But  this  is  the  ultimate  height  to 
which  the  genius  of  our  author  soars. 
He  repeats,  in  tolerable  language,  the 
current  common-places  of  sentiment 
and  wit,  and  makes  just  such  points  as 
fifty  thousand  other  people  have  made 
before  him.  He  is  content,  however, 
for  the  most  part,  to  keep  along  in  a 
style  of  dull  and  hum-drum  narration, 
without  any  attempt  even  at  the  most 
ordinary  embellishment,  or  common 
imagery ;  and  if  he  sometimes  rises 
into  strains  that  would  do  credit  to  the 


poetical  contributor  to  a  country  news- 
paper, he  sinks  every  now  and  then 
into  a  bathos  that  would  disgrace  a 
school-boy.  These  are  the  strains  in 
which  our  author  commemorates  the 
cession  of  Wexford,  to  Fitz-Stephen 
and  Fitz-Gerald: — 

Unhallowed  compact !     Covenant  impure  ! 

Is  there  in  human  form  a  soul  so  base  ? 
Or  shall  there  be,  while  earth  and  heaven  en- 
dure, 

A  fouler  stain  of  unredeemed  disgrace  ? 
Oh  !  let  no  lapse  of  ages  e'er  obscure, 

No  distance  veil  of  infamy  the  trace  ! 
Record,  ye  angels,  on  the  rolls  of  shame  ; 
Record  in  deathless  darkness,  Dermot's  name. 

For  this,  of  Erin's  conquest,  was  the  pledge, 
This,  to  the  distant  tyrant  footing  gave. 

This,  of  her  primal  servitude  the  wedge, 
The    spade,    portentous    of    her    freedom's 
grave. 

Rivers  of  Erin,  trim  with  wo  your  sedge  ! 
Mountains,  your  hoary  heads  in  sadness  wave  ! 

Plains,  forests,    wilds,    in    mournful    vestments 
stand ! 

Henceforth  a  foreign  master  rules  the  land! 

The  following  is  the  forcible  reas- 
oning, and  pointed  style,  in  which  our 
author  apologizes  for  a  dullness  of  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  himself  con- 
scious :  — 

It  has  been  said  that  Lucan's  lofty  lay, 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  gazette  in  rhyme : 

And  of  my  poem  you  the  same  may  say — 
But,  read  the  chronicles  of  olden  time — 

And  with  injustice  charge  not  me,  I  pray  ; 
If  I  name  persons  deeply  sunk  in  crime : 

For  Dermot,  Henry,  Nesta's  sons,  and  Clare, 

I  only  bring  before  you  as  they  were. 

From  these  specimens,  every  reader 
will  be  able  to  judge  what  sort  of  a 
production  Dermot  Mac  Morrogh  is. 
A  work  of  genius  cannot  be  judged  by 
extracts,  but  Dermot  Mac  Morrogh, 
we  are  very  certain,  is  one  of  that  kind 
of  fabrics,  which  may  safely  enough  be 
bought  and  sold  by  sample. 

We  are  perfectly  satisfied,  that  the 
ex-president  has  no  genius  for  poetry  ; 
and  we  are  very  sure,  that,  if  literary 
reputation  is  his  object,  he  will  never 
publish  again.  Some  five  and  twenty, 
or  thirty  years  ago,  a  very  bad  taste  in 
literary  matters  prevailed  in  this  coun- 
try, and,  during  the  prevalence  of  this 
bad  taste,  Mr.  Adams  obtained  the  very 
undeserved  reputation  of  a  good  writer. 
This  reputation,  if  he  will  but  keep 
quiet,  he  may  easily  preserve ;  for  as 
nobody  now-a-days  reads  the  writings 
which  gave  it  to  him,  nobody  will  dis- 
cover how  little  it  was  merited.  But, 
if  he  will  foolishly  persist  in  offering 
new  works  to  the  world,  such  has 
been  the  improvement  of  the  public 
taste,  that  he  will  pass  no  longer  for 
more  than  he  is  worth  ;  and  the  little 
merit  of  his  new  works  being  perceiv- 
ed, an  inquiry  will  arise,  whence  came 
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his  reputation ;  an  examination  of  his 
earlier  writings  will  be  provoked,  and 
the  baseless  fabric  of  his  literary  fame 
will  fade  away  before  the  keen  eye  of 
criticism. 

But  if  the  dog-star  rages,  and  the  ex- 
president  must  write,  let  him  give  us 
no  more  rhymes — no  more  historical 
tales  of  the  Twelfth  Century.  There  is 
matter  more  worthy  of  his  pen.  He 
has  a  Tale  to  tell, — if  any  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  a  celebrated  letter  of  his, 
written  shortly  before  the  last  presiden- 
tial election — well  adapted  to  that  de- 
nunciatory style,  in  which  he  delights. 
An  Historical  Tale  too,  and  one  involv- 
ing to  the  last  degree  the  character 
of  our  New-England  statesmen ;  and 
what  is  more  yet,  a  tale  known,  it 
would  seem,  only  to  our  author, — a  tre- 
mendous secret,  or  complication  of  se- 
crets, which,  if  he  disclose  not,  will  be 
apt  to  die  with  him.  If  he  must  write, 
let  him  tell  that  tale,  and  tell  it  too,  in 
plain  and  simple  prose.  It  needs  no 
embellishments.  We  ask  only  for  the 
facts. 

After  so  much  about  Mac  Morrogh, 
and  its  author,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
say  a  word  for  ourselves.  Should  any 
one  accuse  us  of  treating  with  petu- 
lance and  unreasonable  harshness,  the 
venerable  ex-president, — we  answer, 
first,  that  the  distinctions  of  rank  and 
dignity,  which  exist  in  this  work-day 
world,  extend  not  to  the  republic  of 
letters;  and,  secondly,  that  the  same 
holy  zeal,  and  virtuous  indignation, 
which  inspire  our  author,  in  the  cause 
of  morals,  we  feel,  in  the  cause  of 
taste ;  and  though  we  would  not  go 
quite  to  the  extreme  which  he  does, 
though  we  would  not  transfer  his  own 
precept  from  morals  into  criticism,  in 
all  its  literal  severity — 
Strip  to  the  skin,  and  hold  them  not  in  awe — 

Bare  to   the    bone — with  lancets  and  with 
knives  : 
And  teach  the   world,  from  Nimrod   down  to 

Nero, 
What  sort  of  skeleton  can  make  a  hero — 

Yet  we  do  consider  it  our  duty  to  the 
public,  on  occasions,  when  we  think  the 
public  taste  in  danger  of  being  seriously 
affected, — whether  by  the  authority  of  a 
great  name  or  otherwise, — to  apply  such 
sharp  and  caustic  remedies,  as  may  be 
able  to  conquer  the  disease. 

A  History  of  the  American  Thea- 
tre. By  William  Dunlap,  Vice-President  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design ;  author  of 
Memoirs  of  G.  F.  Cooke  ;  Biography  of  C.  B. 
Brown,  &c. 

A  History  of  the  American  Stage  has 
long  been  desired  by  the  lovers   of  the 


drama,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  man  in 
the  country  better  able  to  gratify  this 
desire,  than  Mr.  Dunlap.  He  has  ac 
quired  some  fame  by  his  memoir  of  two 
men  of  great  but  dissimilar  genius, 
Charles  B.  Brown,  and  George  Freder- 
ick Cooke.  He  was  also,  for  many 
years,  connected  with  the  New-York 
Theatre,  and  is  the  author  or  translatoi 
of  about  fifty  published  dramas,  beside; 
several  others  which  were  never  print 
ed.  His  present  work  unites  two 
kinds  of  writing  which  have  always 
been  popular,  consisting  in  part  of  rem- 
iniscences, and  filled  with  anecdotes  of 
players.  As  a  whole,  however  enter- 
taining1, we  do  not  think  it  well  writ- 
ten. We  do  not  mean  to  enter  at  all 
into  the  general  question  of  the  useful- 
ness of  the  drama.  We  take  up  the 
book  as  a  mere  matter  of  amusement. 
The  time  has  gone  by,  when  the  Thea- 
tre was  attended  often  by  the  wise  and 
good,  and  regarded  as  a  faithful  mirror 
of  life,  or  school  of  morals.  With  the 
reputation  of  the  drama,  its  historian 
must  be  content  to  sink  too. 

It  was  on  the  fifth  of  September, 
seventeen  hundred  fifty-two,  that  the 
first  play  was  performed  in  America  by 
a  regular  company  of  comedians,  at 
Williamsburg,  in  Virginia.  This  com- 
pany was  under  the  management  of 
Lewis  Hallam,  who,  with  his  brother 
William,  had  been  connected  with  the 
Theatre  at  Goodman's  Fields,  known 
as  the  first  scene  of  Garrick's  triumphs 
at  London.  Their  stock  of  plays  con- 
sisted of  twenty,  (four  of  them  Shaks- 
peare's)  and  four  farces.  When  they 
left  Williamsburg,  Governor  Dinwiddie 
gave  a  certificate  of  good  character  as 
men,  and  ability  as  actors.  They  went 
to  Annapolis,  and  the  next  year  to  New- 
York.  The  spring  afterwards,  they 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  considerable  op- 
position, in  opening  a  Theatre  at  Phila- 
delphia. Soon  after  we  find  them  in 
Newport,  and  these  places,  together 
with  occasional  visits  to  the  West-In- 
dies, seem  for  some  time  to  have  been 
their  only  scenes  of  performance.  In 
1774,  a  Theatre  was  established 
in  Charleston.  But  the  excitements 
of  real  life  were  now  fast  taking  place 
of  mimic  ;  and  in  October,  of  the  last 
mentioned  year,  the  Congress,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, recommended  a  suspension  of 
all  public  amusements,  agreeing  to  dis- 
countenance every  species  of  extrava- 
gance and  dissipation ;  and,  among 
others,  named  "  gaming,  cock-fighting, 
exhibitions  of  shows,  plays,  and  other 
expensive  diversions,  and  entertain- 
ments."    This  closed  the  drama,  as  far 
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as  professional  artists  were  concerned, 
until  after  the  revolution.  They  com- 
menced again,  however,  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  New-York,  in  1785. 
The  next  year,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
April,  was  performed  the  first  play  of 
an  American  author,  a  comedy,  called 
"The  Contrast,"  written  by  the  late 
Judge  Tyler,  of  Vermont.  The  read- 
ers of  the  New-England  Magazine  may 
remember  a  quotation  from  it,  in  one  of 
our  dramatic  reminiscences.  It  con- 
tains the  best  "  Jonathan"  that  has 
ever  appeared  on  the  stage.  In  1789, 
Mr.  Dunlap  commenced  his  long  con- 
nection with  the  stage,  as  the  author 
of  a  successful  comedy,  u  The  Father." 
In  1794,  the  Federal  Street  The- 
atre was  opened,  in  Boston.  Two 
years  afterwards,  Mr.  Dunlap  became 
a  manager  of  the  Theatre  in  New- 
York,  which  he  continued  to  be  until 
his  failure  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
five.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  eight,  a 
Theatre  was  established  at  Lexing- 
ton, in  Kentucky — in  1824,  at  New- 
Orleans — in  1826,  at  Nashville — 
in  1828,  at  Natches.  Mr.  Dunlap 
closes  his  history  with  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Cooke,  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  ten.  There  is  an  additional  chap- 
ter of  autobiography,  and  two  or  three 
of  threatrical  small  talk.  We  have 
thus  given  the  dates  of  the  introduction 
of  the  drama  into  our  principal  cities. 
The  book  contains  a  great  variety  of 
notices  of  players,  and  numberless  an- 
ecdotes, all  of  them  well  told,  but  some 
having  the  air  of  being  rather  apocry- 
phal. We  have  noticed  a  few  mistakes, 
some  of  which  we  are  surprised  so  ex- 
perienced a  lover  of  the  drama  should 
have  made.  The  play  of  the  "  Suspi- 
cious Husband,"  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Bishop  Hoadley.  It  was  by 
his  son.  Garrick  is  said  to  have  been 
unsuccessful  at  first  in  London.  This 
does  not  agree  at  all  with  the  account 
of  his  life  by  Davies. 

We  meant  to  have  quoted  the  ac- 
counts of  the  first  acting  in  Boston,  but 
find  it  taken  almost  wholly  from  the 
numbers  of  our  own  Magazine.  We 
ought,  however,  to  give  our  readers 
some  specimens  of  this  book,  but  among 
so  great  a  variety  of  desultory  notices 
and  anecdotes,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
choose  them.  The  sketches  of  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
actors,  are  perhaps  among  the  best 
parts,  and  we  give  two,  of  persons  well 
known  in  Boston,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Payne. 

On  the  98th  of  November,  Mr.  Morse  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  Pierre, — 


Cooper,  his  instructer,  playing  Jaffier.  He  suc- 
ceeded so  far  that  the  play  was  repeated,  and 
Mr.  Morse  continued  in  the  company.  This 
gentleman,  the  son  of  a  Massachusetts  yeo- 
man, had  been  destined  by  his  father  for  the 
law,  and  educated  accordingly  ;  but  he  travel- 
ed out  of  the  record,  and  preferred  a  life  of  dis- 
sipation and  adventure  to  the  dull  routine  of 
duty,  or  the  study  of  Coke  upon  Lyttleton : 
and  a  life  of  adventure  he  had.  After  playing 
under  Cooper  in  various  theatrical  establish- 
ments, he  was  for  a  time  the  hero  of  the  Bos- 
ton company.  He  possessed  a  towering  figure, 
more  than  six  feet  in  height,  a  face  rather 
round  for  a  hero,  limbs  muscular  and  well 
formed,  particularly  the  legs,  which  were  a 
beautiful  compound  of  the  Hercules  and  Apollo; 
his  voice  was  good,  and  his  judgement  of  his 
author  tolerable.  His  early  associates  had  not 
been  of  the  most  polished  kind,  and  conse- 
quently he  lacked  the  ease  of  a  gentleman  at 
the  time  of  his  debut.  With  such  talents  and 
such  a  person,  he  determined  to  try  London, 
and  did  so  with  some  success  ;  but  in  that  vast 
metropolis  the  handsome  Yankee's  head  was 
turned,  and  he  was  all  but  lost  in  unbridled  dis- 
sipation. He  returned  to  Boston  little  more 
than  a  skeleton,  and  with  entire  loss  of  the 
sight  of  an  eye.  He  so  far  regained  his  health, 
that  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  war  with 
England,  he  entered  the  army,  and  served  in 
Macomb's  regiment.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  was  destitute  ;  but  he  told  a  good  story,  and 
that  recommended  him  for  what  a  chaplain 
then  was  on  board  one  of  our  famous  frigates. 
He  went  one  or  more  cruises  in  this  capacity, 
and  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  his  follies  and  his 
consequent  sufferings  :  his  health  had  been  ful- 
ly re-established ;  and  he,  with  a  grateful 
heart,  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  the  instruction  of  his  fellow- 
men,  as  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
During  his  preparatory  studies,  he  became  a 
real  chaplain  to  the  frigate  in  which  he  had  ta- 
ken this  salutary  resolution  from  reflection  and 
conviction. 

In  the  year  1819,  a  gentleman  who  had 
known  Mr.  Morse  in  1806,  and  subsequently 
while  he  was  on  the  stage,  and  again  when  he 
was  in'the  army,  being  at  Norfolk,  was  struck 
by  the  elegant  appearance  of  a  gentleman  in 
black,  who  had  just  landed  from  the  Portsmouth 
ferryboat.  This  was  on  a  Sunday  morning,  as 
the  stranger  stood  at  the  door  of  his  hotel  wait- 
ing the  hour  of  attending  the  Episcopal  church, 
where,  he  was  told,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Low, 
who  had  once  been  a  player,  was  that  day  to 
take  leave  of  his  congregation,  in  consequence 
of  ill  health.  Blr.  Low  reserved  his  strength 
for  his  sermon,  and  the  tall  elegant  gentleman, 
now  in  canonicals,  read  the  service.  The  un- 
common propriety  of  his  readins,  and  the  musi- 
cal cadence  of  his  powerful  voice,  arrested  the 
stranger's  attention,  and  some  of  the  tones 
sounded  familiar  to  his  ear.  He  was  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  pulpit  of  which  a 
very  long  church  admitted,  and  in  the  gallery. 
He  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  use  an  opera- 
glass,  and  immediately  perceived  that  it  was 
his  old  acquaintance  the  tragedian.  Thus  in 
the  same  pulpit,  at  one  time,  were  two  men 
who  had  both  been  players.  Mr.  Low  was  the 
son' of  the  "author  mentioned  in,;  an  early  por- 
tion of  this  work,  whose  play  was  rejected  by 
Hallam  and  Henry.  The  son  was  a  man  of  tal- 
ents and  virtue  ;  his  talents  were  not  fitted,  for 
the  stage,  but  eminently  so  for  the  pulpit. 

Mr.  Morse  was  at  this  time  still  attached  to 
the  United  States  frigate,  but  soon  after  receiv- 
ed deacon's  orders  from  Bishop  Moore,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  settled  at  Williamsburg,  where  the 
Old^  American   Company  first  played  in  1752. 
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In  this  ancient  metropolis  of  Virginia,  he  died, 
after  a  short,  eventful  life,  passed  as  a  lawyer, 
actor,  soldier,  sailor,  and  clergyman. 

Mr.  Payne  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  twenty  fifth  of  February,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  nine. 

This  ycung  gentleman  was  now  16  years  of 
age,  and  small  for  that  age,  looking  still  young- 
er. His  face  was  remarkably  handsome,  his 
countenance  full  of  intelligence,  and  his  man- 
ners fascinating.  He  appeared  on  the  stage 
with  the  consent  of  his  father,  who  was  be- 
hind the  seenes  during  the  performance,  as  was 
Mr.  John  E.  Seaman,  who  had  previously 
placed  this  young  gentleman  at  the  Academy 
of  Dr.  Nott,  at  Schenectady.  The  friendship 
of  Mr.  Seaman,  and  the  instructions  of  Dr. 
Nott,  aided  in  developing  those  talents  which 
have  made  of  this  gentleman  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful dramatists  of  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can stage.  He  performed  Young  Norval  with 
credit,  and  his  succeeding  characters  with  an 
increased  display  of  talent.  The  applause  be- 
stowed on  his  Norval  was  very  great — boy 
actors  were  then  a  novelty,  and  we  have  seen 
none  since  that  equalled  Master  Payne.  A 
child  playing  in  the  same  scene  with  men  and 
women,  is  in  itself,  an  absurdity,  and  the  pop- 
ularity of  such  exhibitions  is  a  proof  of  vicious 
taste,  or  rather  an  absence  of  taste.  It  is  the 
same  feeling  which  carries  the  crowd  to  see 
monsters  of  every  description.  A  little  boy  or 
a  little  girl  playing  Richard,  or  Shylock,  where 
the  other  characters  are  supported  by  men  and 
women,  is  to  a  person  of  taste  an  object  of  pity, 
or  of  ridicule.  There  was  judgement  in  the 
choice  of  characters  for  Master  Payne,  which 
rendered  his  performances  pleasing — Norval, 
Achmet,  or  even  Romeo  might  be  tolerated  in  a 
boy  of  sixteen,  and  the  beauty  and  talent  of  the 
young  performer  made  these  youthful  charac- 
ters extremely  pleasing  as  exhibited  by  him. 
Master  Payne  made  his  debut  in  Boston  on  the 
3d  of  April,  in  Norval. 

***** 

He  was  born  in  the  city  of  New- York,  the 
9th  of  June,  1792,  and  his  father  removed  with 
his  family  to  Boston,  while  John  was  yet  an 
infant,  and  there,  under  the  parental  roof,  he 
received  the  rudiments  of  education.  On  some 
public  occasion,  as  we  are  informed,  he  deliv- 
ered an  address  from  the  stage,  which  probably 
planted  in  the  boy  his  love  for  the  drama.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  New- York, 
and  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  Messrs. 
Grant  and  Bennet  Forbes.  His  propensity  for 
literature  and  the  drama  led  him  astray  from 
journal  and  leger,  and  he  commenced  a  weekly 
paper,  entitled  the  "  Thespian  Mirror,"  which, 
as  the  production  of  a  boy,  justly  excited  admi- 
ration. William  Coleman,  the  editor  of  the 
Evening  Post,  relates  in  his  paper  of  January 
24th,  1806,  the  manner  in  which  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Master  Payne,  as  the  editor  of 
the  "  Thespian  Mirror,"  and  his  surprise  at 
finding  in  a  boy  of  thirteen  such  strength  and 
maturity  of  intellect.  "  I  conversed  with  him 
for  an  hour ;  inquired  into  his  history — the  time 
since  he  came  to  reside  in  this  city — and  his  ob- 
ject in  setting  on  foot  the  publication  in  ques- 
tion. His  answers  were  such  as  to  dispel  all 
doubts  as  to  any  imposition,  and  I  found  that  it 
required  an  effort,  on  my  part,  to  keep  up  the 
conversation  in  as  choice  a  style  as  his  own." 
In  short,  Coleman  pronounced  the  boy  ■"  a  pro- 
digy." 

While  at  Schenectady  with  Dr.  Nott,  Master 
Payne  published  a  second  weekly  paper,  called 
"  The  Pastime."  As  we  have  said,  on  the  26th 
of  February,  1809,  be  made  his  first  appearance 
on  any  stage,  except  the  occasional  address  at 
Boston,  as  a -child. 


During  our  second  war  against  the  then  in- 
solent and  overbearing  pretensions  of  Great 
Britain,  young  Mr.  Payne  left  his  country,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  England. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1813,  he  made  a  success- 
ful debut  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  being  then 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  was  offered  a 
permanent  situation  ;  but  the  charms  of  starring 
were  preferred,  and  finally  literary  pursuits, 
particularly  those  connected  with  the  drama, 
withdrew  him  altogether  from  the  profession  of 
an  actor.  He  played  at  the  English  provincial 
theatres,  and  in  Ireland,  with  success,  and 
everywhere  received  those  tokens  of  esteem 
and  admiration  which  his  talents  and  manners 
entitled  him  to.  We  here  insert  a  letter  from  a 
friend  in  London,  recording  a  compliment  paid 
by  our  old  master,  Benjamin  West,  to  his  young 
countryman. 

«  London,  June  18th,  1813. 

*  *  *  « John  Howard  Payne,  the  young 
American  Roscius,  has  played  Douglas  twice  at 
Drury-lane,  with  unbounded  applause.  The 
house,  however,  was  neither  time  crowded, but 
that  may  be  attributed  to  his  having  kept  his 
intention  of  playing  as  secret  as  possible,  till 
the  day  of  his  appearance  ;  so  that  the  English 
part  of  the  audience,  of  course  nearly  the  whole, 
had  no  idea  who  he  really  was.  Some  said  he 
was  from  the  provincial  theatres,  and  others 
that  he  came  from  Ireland.  They  were  taken 
by  surprise,  and  delighted  with  him. 

"  On  the  second  night  I  had  the  honor  of 
conducting  Mr.  West  to  see  him.  This  was  a 
great  compliment  to  Payne,  the  old  gentleman 
not  having  been  at  the  theatre  since  the  time  of 
Garrick.  He  felt  much  interest  for  Payne,  and 
was  instrumental  in  procuring  him  his  engage- 
ment. After  the  play,  he  said  that  our  young 
Roscius  had  far  exceeded  his  expectations.  He 
thought  his  action  extremely  graceful,  and  his 
voice  very  fine  ;  his  dress  picturesque  and  cor- 
rect, and  perfectly  adapted  to  his  figure. 

"  The  next  night  he  played  Romeo,  with  El- 
liston's  Mercutio." 

During  a  part  of  the  years  1826-7,  Mr.  Payne 
edited  with  great  credit,  in  London,  a  periodi- 
cal work,  called  the  "  Opera  Glass,"  devoted  to 
the  drama.  To  this  work,  and  the  work  on  the 
French  theatre,  presented  to  Mr.  Payne,  by 
Talma,  and  communicated  to  us,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  laws,  regulations,  and  police  of 
the  French  theatre,  which  we  give  as  a  model 
for  all  countries  that  wish  to  abolish  the  abuses, 
and  profit  by  the  inherent  powers  of  that  great 
engine  which  can  bring  back  with  more  vivid- 
ness and  force  than  any  other — even  the  pencil 
or  the  press — the  mighty  events  of  the  past,  and 
those  heroic  exertions  of  virtue  that  are  the 
most  effective  lessons  to  the  present  and  the 
future. 

Mr.  Payne  has  recently  returned  from  Eu- 
rope. He  has  visited  its  continent,  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  English  and  American  stage  sever- 
al successful  translations  from  French  dramas. 
He  has  likewise  produced  a  tragedy,  which  has 
been,  and  continues  popular  ;  Brutus.  This  is 
a  combination  from  the  plays  which  had  pre- 
ceded it  on  the  same  subject.  How  far  his 
dramas  of  Adeline,  Charles  Second,  Clari, 
Therese,  and  Love  in  Humble  Life,  &c.  &c. 
are  translations  or  original,  we  do  not  know. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  give,  in  our  catalogue  of 
plays  by  Americans,  or  written  in  America, 
the  titles  of  all  his  dramatic  works.  Many  of 
them  have  been,  and  continue,  very  popular  in 
England  and  America. 

The  most  tedious  parts  of  Mr.  Dun- 
lap's  book,  are,  the  frequent  accounts 
of  his  squabbles  with  Hodgkinson,  or 
rather  we  should  say,  of  Hodgkinson 
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with  him.  On  the  whole,  we  must  con- 
fess his  work  does  not  at  all  coma  up 
to  our  expectations.  He  has  been  ap- 
parently quite  industrious  in  collecting 
materials,  and  we  are  quite  aware  of  the 
difficulties,  and,  therefore,  of  the  merits 
of  the  task;  but  his  materials  are 
some  of  them  trifling  in  themselves, 
and  by  no  means  well  put  together. 
He  has,  we  think,  allowed  himself  to 
speak  in  some  cases,  "  more  in  anger 
than  in  sorrow,"  of  the  failings  of  some 
of  his  heroes  ;  of  Mr.  Fennell,  for  in- 
stance. The  best  book  of  theatrical 
matters  ever  published,  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  "  Colley  Cibber's,"  the  next,  that 
ofKelsey.  The  Retrospections  of  our 
own  Bernard,  (though,  as  far  as  pub- 
lished, they  end  just  where  we  might 
have  wished  them  to  begin,)  contain 
much  of  well  told  anecdote,  and  many 
illustrations  of  character  and  manners. 
We  do  not  think  Mr.  Dunlap's  at  all 
equals  either  of  these,  yet  we  can  re- 
commend it,  as,  in  the  main,  a  faithful 
record  of  facts,  which,  but  for  his  dili- 
gence, might  have  been  lost,  and  as 
containing  many  proofs  that  the  profes- 
sion of  an  actor  is  redeemed  by  deeds 
of  charity  and  kindness,  and  may  be 
pursued  without  necessary  degradation 
of  character  or  intellect. 

Indian  Biography:  or,  a  Histori- 
cal account  of  those  individuals  who  have 
been  distinguished  among  the  North-Ameri- 
can Natives,  as  Orators,  Warriors,  Statesmen, 
and  other  remarkable  characters :  by  B.  B. 
Thacher. 

This  work,  whose  ample  and  descrip- 
tive title  is  prefixed,  forms  the  forty- 
fifth  and  forty-sixth  volumes  of  Har- 
per's Family  Library — a  series  of  books 
that  has  most  justly  obtained  great  fa- 
vor with  the  reading  public.  Most  of 
them  are  reprints  of  popular  foreign 
publications ;  and  we  feel  quite  sure 
that  the  collection,  whatever  may  be 
the  merits  which  have  secured  so  large 
circulation,  will  be  enriched  by  the  ad- 
dition of  this  original  production. 

The  author  of  Indian  Biography, 
though  a  young  man,  and  but  just  set- 
ting out  on  a  professional  career,  has 
been  favorably  known  as  a  writer  in 
some  of  the  weeklies  and  diurnals  of 
New-England,  and  still  more  by  some 
of  his  contributions  to  the  North-Amer- 
ican Review.  Stimulated  by  a  taste 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  anti- 
quities of  his  country — if  any  thing  be- 
longing to  so  young  a  country  may  be 
worthy  of  the  dignity  of  such  an  epi- 
thet— he  has  been  an  indefatigable  ex- 
plorator  of  the  fields  of  aboriginal  his- 


tory. He  has  pushed  his  remarks  into 
every  wilderness,  and  over  every  moun- 
tain, and  whenever  he  has  discovered 
traces  of  an  Indian  warrior,  or  sachem, 
he  has  followed  the  game,  con  amore, 
with  a  sagacity  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  red  man  himself,  and  with  a  perse- 
verance that  sets  all  ordinary  difficul- 
ties at  defiance.  In  the  work  before 
us,  he  has  collected,  from  sources  inac- 
cessible to  all  but  the  most  inveterate 
inquirer,  and  the  most  patient  collator 
of  records  and  traditions,  a  mass  of 
narrative  and  descriptive  matter,  which 
he  has  arranged  and  presented  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  it  the  attraction  of  a 
romance,  while  it  retains  the  character- 
istic of  sober  history.  It  is  not  without 
a  sprinkling  of  philosophy,  too  ;  and  the 
page  of  dry  narrative  is  frequently  soft- 
ened by  appropriate  sentiment,  and 
rendered  instructive  by  philosophical 
discussion.  The  author  remarks;  just- 
ly, in  his  preface,  (a  short  and  unpre- 
tending one,)  that  Philosophy  cannot 
look  upon  the  subjects  of  his  work 
without  predilection.  "  Comparatively 
unopinionated  and  unaffected  as  they 
were — governed  by  impulse,  and  guid- 
ed by  native  sense — owing  little  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  struggling  much 
amidst  and  against  them, — their  situa- 
tion was  the  best  possible  for  develop- 
ing both  genius  and  principle,  and  their 
education,  at  the  same  time,  the  best 
for  disclosing  them.  Their  lives  then 
should  illustrate  the  true  constitution  of 
man.  They  should  have,  above  all 
other  history,  the  praise  and  interest  of 
'philosophy  teaching  by  example.' 

If  we  should  undertake  to  give  a  sy- 
nopsis of  this  history,  we  should  copy 
the  table  of  contents.  The  individual 
subjects  are  too  numerous  and  distinct 
to  admit  of  an  epitome.  We  can  only  re- 
fer to  the  histories  of  Tecumseh  and  Red 
Jacket,  as  constituting  the  best  written 
parts  of  the  work,  though  not  probably 
at  so  great  an  expense  of  time  and  la- 
bor as  those  which  illustrate  the  charac- 
ters and  events  of  earlier  periods. 
But  we  can  commend  the  whole  to  the 
attention  of  that  class  of  readers — and 
we  believe  it  to  be  a  numerous  one, — 
who  believe  that  "  we  owe,  and  our 
fathers  owed,  too  much  to  the  Indians, 
to  deny  them  the  poor  restitution  of 
historical  justice." 

Advice  in  the  Pursuits  of  Litera- 
ture, containing  historical,  biographical,  and 
critical  Remarks,  by  Samuel  L.  Knapp. 

A  small  duodecimo,  dedicated  to  the 
members  of  the  Mercantile  Library  As- 
sociation, in  New-York.     Mr.  Knapp  is 
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well  qualified  to  give  this  sort  of  advice, 
which  is  more  graciously  received,  per- 
haps, than  any  other.  The  volume  is, 
in  fact,  a  brief  history  of  English  Lit- 
erature, with  specimens  of  the  produc- 
tions of  various  authors.  A  short  space 
is  also  devoted  to  notices  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  Literature.  If  those,  to 
whom  this  book  is  inscribed,  read  in  the 
course  there  indicated,  they  will  find 
pleasure  and  proficiency.  Those,  who 
endeavor  to  relieve  and  soften  active 
pursuits  with  occasional  seasons  of  de- 
votion to  letters,  frequently  fail  of  the 
attainment  of  their  object  for  want  of  a 
guide  in  the  choice  and  progress  of 
their  studies. 

We  could  almost  worship  the  author 
of  this  book,  for  a  single  passage  on 
which  we  have  just  laid  our  eye  : — 

Dr.  Watts  is  a  name  dear  to  every  pious  mind 
in  this  country,  and  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
our  hasty  sketches  of  those  who  have  added  to 
or  purified  the  currents  of  English  literature. 
Watts  was  a  man  of  genius  and  learning.  He 
wrotaiejoks  for  colleges  and  for  mature  minds, 
and  woiuld  have  been  distinguished  in  any  of 
the  higher  branches  of  science,  had  he  confined 
himself  to  them;  and  the  specimens  he  has 
given  us  of  his  powers  in  lyric  poetry,  prove 
that  if  he  had  devoted  much  attention  to  it,  he 
would  certainly  have  excelled ;  but  a  sense  of 
duty  led  him  to  write  for  the  improvement  of 
his  flock,  of  all  ages,  rather  than  for  fame.  He  ■ 
sung  the  lullaby  for  infancy,  and  poured  whole- 
some truths  into  the  humble  minds  of  those 
"  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray."  In  prose 
and  verse,  he  labored  to  enlighten  the  ignorant 
and  warm  the  cold.  His  psalms  and  hymns,  if 
not  of  the  first  grade  of  poetry,  are  full  of  the 
oil  of  sanctity.  Such  men,  if  they  do  not  burn 
with  a  fierce  and  dazzling  flame  to  astound 
their  contemporaries,  or  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  after  ages,  yet  they  shed  a  mild  and  lasting 
light  of  hope  and  life  on  those  about  them,  and 
on  those  who  follow  them.  They 
"  Allure  to  brighter  worlds,  and  lead  the  way." 

Thankful  as  we  are  to  Mr.  Knapp, 
for  this  partial  act  of  justice  to  a  writer 
whose  name  has  become  almost  a  bye- 
word  among  the  modern  reformers  of 
devotional  poetry,  we  cannot  let  even 
him  pass  without  a  censure  for  the 
doubt  implied  in  his  hypothetical  phrase 
"  if  not  of  the  first  grade  of  poetry."  Is 
Mr.  Knapp  infected  with  the  heresy  of 
those  sacrilegious  numskulls  who  are 
profaning  the  temples  of  the  Most 
High  with  their  cold-hearted  unimpas- 
sioned,  anti-devotional,  anti-christian 
books  of  psalms  and  hymns,  for  public 
worship?  We  know  he  is  not,  and  we 
think  this  superfluous  concession  was 
the  effect  of  inadvertence. 

Mr.  Knapp  is  a  popular  writer  on  any 
subject.  He  is  not  always  verbally 
accurate,  but  his  diction  is  easy  and 
graceful,  and  he  gathers  metaphors  for 
illustration  with  as  much  ease  and  taste 
as   a   florist  selects  the  beauties  of  the 


garden  and  the  meadow.  We  regret 
that  circumstances  have  not  combined 
to  place  him  in  such  a  state  of  independ- 
ence as  to  allow  the  entire  devotion  of 
his  time  and  talents  to  polite  literature. 

Tales  of  Glauber-Spa.    By  several 

American  Authors.    In  two  volumes. 

This  is  a  sort  of  joint-stock  affair — 
the  production  of  several  of  the  literati 
of  New-York.  It  is  a  very  readable 
and  pleasant  volume,  though  it  will  not 
add  materially  to  the  reputation  of  its 
authors.  It  is  introduced  by  a  letter 
from  Mr.  S.  Clapp,  describing,  with  a 
good  deal  of  humor,  though  sometimes 
a  little  too  broad,  the  disasters  that 
came  upon  his  peace  of  mind  and  his 
purse,  in  consequence  of  a  mineral 
spring's  being  discovered  upon  his  land, 
and  his  setting  up  a  boarding-house  to 
entertain  the  company  that  resorted  to 
it.  All  his  guests  suddenly  decamped 
one  morning,  in  consequence  of  the 
alarm  produced  by  a  case  of  the  Chole- 
ra, in  such  haste,  that  they  left  behind 
them  a  collection  of  manuscript  tales, 
which  he  gives  to  the  world  in  the  pres- 
ent volume. 

The  first  story  is  called  "  Le  Bossu," 
which  was  an  epithet  given  to  a  son  of 
Charlemagne,  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
formity in  the  spine.  It  is  a  "  tale  of 
love  and  war,''  and  is  very  well  done. 
The  events  are  somewhat  improbable, 
but  the  descriptions  are  beautiful,  and 
the  style  is  graceful  and  animated,  ris- 
ing sometimes  into  great  splendor  and 
eloquence.  It  is  not  quite  judicious  to 
write  such  a  scene  as  that  in  which  the 
course  of  a  battle  is  described  to  the 
heroine  by  her  muse,  as  it  reminds  us 
rather  to  strongly,  ©f  that  incomparable 
one  in  Ivanhoe,  in  which  Rebecca  de- 
scribes to  the  wounded  Wilfred,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  assault  upon  Front  de 
Bceuf  s  castle. 

"  Childe  Roeliffe's  Pilgrimage"  is  an 
account  of  the  traveling  adventures  of 
an  old  gentleman,  who  had  grown  rich 
by  a  blunder,  and  is  sadly  puzzled  to 
know  what  to  do  with  himself,  his 
pretty  daughter  and  her  two  admirers, 
one  a  foolish  traveled  dandy,  and  the 
other  a  sentimental  and  "  promising" 
young  man.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
extravagance  and  caricature,  and  a  sort 
of  rabid  fury  against  every  thing  for- 
eign. But  it  is  also  spirited  and  enter- 
taining, though  somewhat  too  long. 

"  The  Skeleton's  Cave"  is  the  well- 
told  narrative  of  a  rather  improbable 
event,  and  there  is  not  much  to  be  said 
about  it  one  way  or  another. 
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"  Medfield"  is  written  with  a  good 
deal  of  power.  It  is  the  account  of  a 
man,  who  is  prevented  by  supernatural 
means,  as  he  conceives  them,  from  in- 
dulging a  violent  and  irascible  temper. 
But  it  is  quite  too  marvellous  for  this 
matter-of-fact  age  and  country.  No 
hallucination  could  ever  have  produced 
such  effects  as  are  described. 

"The  Block  House"  is  a  Western 
Story,  and  a  very  good  one.  It  is  writ- 
ten with  liveliness  and  spirit,  and  we 
should  judge  with  truth. 

"  Mr.  Green"  is  rather  a  dull  person- 
age, and  so  are  his  friends.  There  are 
some  good  things,  but  it  is  written  in  an 
affected  sort  of  style,  and  most  of  its 
readers  will  probably  be  as  glad  as  we 
were,  when  they  have  finished  it. 

"  Selim"  is  a  record  of  the  mishaps 
that  befell  a  man  who  set  out  with  the 
romantic  notion  of  being  the  benefactor 
of  mankind.  Its  literary  merit  is  re- 
spectable, but  Selim's  weakness  is  not 
so  common  as  to  require  a  demonstra- 
tion of  its  absurdity. 

"  Boyuca"  is  beautifully  written,  but 
it  is  like  a  "  passage  that  leads  to  noth- 
ing." It  is  an  account  of  an  expedition 
of  two  Spanish  gentlemen,  in  the  Ba- 
hama Isands,  accompanied  by  a  crazy 
Indian  woman,  in  search  of  a  certain 
miraculous  fountain.  They  find  noth- 
ing very  satisfactory,  and  a  whirlwind 
is  raised  for  the  sake  of  killing  their 
guide,  and  the  gentlemen  walk  back 
again  as  well  as  they  came.  It  reminds 
us  of  some  lines  we  learned  by  heart  in 
our  young  days  : — 

"  I  '11  tell  you  a  story 

About  Mother  Mory, 

And  now  my  story  's  begun, 

I  '11  tell  you  another 

About  her  brother, 

And  now  my  story  is  done." 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  Ded- 
ication of  Dane  Law  College,  in  Harvard 
University,  Oct.  93,  1832,  by  Josiah  Quincy, 
LL.  D.  President  of  the  University. 

The  first  pages  of  this  Address  are 
occupied  in  paying  a  just  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
who  has  so  liberally  endowed  the  Law 
Department  of  the  University,  and  in 
honor  of  whom  the  newly  erected 
building  for  its  accommodation,  has 
been  named.  Mr.  Dane's  high-minded 
generosity  is,  indeed,  almost  without  a 
parallel.  By  giving  away  a  greater 
part  of  his  fortune  to  a  public  institu- 
tion, while  he  is  yet  alive,  he  has  earn- 
ed the  right  to  be  excepted  from  the 
rule,  which  forbids  a  man's  good  works 
to  be  proclaimed  before  he  is  dead.  Mr. 
Quincy   proceeds  by   a   natural  tran- 


sition to  speak  of  the  Law,  as  a  science, 
of  its  elevating  influence  upon  the 
mind  and  character,  and  of  the  great 
facilities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
it,  which  now  exist,  and  which  have 
removed  the  appalling  obstacles  which 
formerly  beset  the  path  of  the  student. 
He  pays  a  high,  but  not  too  high  a  tri- 
bute, to  the  great  work  of  Blackstone. 
It  concludes  with  some  remarks  tend- 
ing to  show  the  superiority  of  an  Insti- 
tution like  that  at  Cambridge,  for  in- 
struction in  the  law,  to  the  offices  of 
practising  counsellors — remarks  which 
are  undoubtedly  true  to  their  whole 
extent.  The  Discourse  is  written  in  a 
manly,  vigorous  style,  and  abounds  with 
that  practical  wisdom  which  a  strong 
mind  gains  from  long  observation  of 
life.  "We  quote  a  paragraph  or  two, 
giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  law  was  studied  in  lawyers'  offi- 
ces, and  which  is  not  a  very  highly  ex- 
aggerated statement  of  the  same  thing 
at  the  present  day.  l>p 

Books  were  recommended  as  they  were  asked 
for,  without  any  inquiry  concerning  the  knowl- 
edge attained  from  the  books  previously  recom- 
mended and  read.  Regular  instruction  there 
was  none  ;  examination  as  to  progress  in  ac- 
quaintance with  the  law, — none  ;  occasional 
lectures, — none  ;  oversight  as  to  general  atten- 
tion and  conduct, — none.  The  student  was 
left  to  find  his  way  by  the  light  of  his  own 
mind,  and  obliged  to  take  possession  of  the  wil- 
derness upon  which  he  had  entered,  as  one  of 
our  backwoodsmen  takes  possession  of  an 
American  forest ; — of  just  as  much  as  he  could 
clear  and  cultivate  by  the  prowess  of  his  single 
arm,  in  hopeless  ignorance  of  all  he  did  not  thus 
personally  vanquish. 

Was  it  the  student's  fortune  to  be  placed  in 
an  office  where  there  was  little  business,  and  of 
course  the  spirit  of  study  little  vexed  with  offi- 
cial manipulations  ?  In  such  case,  his  reading 
might  be  more,  but  his  chances  for  external  aid 
were  not  therefore  with  certainty  increased. 
His  instructer  could  not  inspire  a  love  for  the 
profession,  which  perhaps  he  did  not  feel.  Very 
likely,  by  his  complaints  of  its  labors  or  of  its 
profitlessness,  juvenile  ardor  was  cooled,  if  not 
quenched.  Possibly  the  student  was  taught  by 
example,  or  even  by  precept,  to  seek  wealth  in 
the  rise  of  lands  or  of  stocks  ;  or  was  led  to  mis- 
take the  way  of  party  strife  for  the  path  of  true 
glory. 

Was  it  the  student's  lot  to  be  placed  in  the 
office  of  one  of  the  greater  lights  of  the  bar  ? — 
Hie  labor  ille  domus,  et  inextricabilis  error  " 
What  copying  of  contracts !  What  filling  of 
writs  !  What  preparing  of  pleas  !  How  could 
the  mind  concentrate  itself  on  principles  amid 
the  perpetual  rotation  of  this  machinery  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  was  distracted  by  the  sor- 
rows of  clients  and  the  prosing  of  witnesses  ! 

All  this  indeed  gave  knowledge  of  business, 
and  skill  in  the  handicraft  labor  of  the  profes- 
sion ; — in  the  later  stages  of  study  useful,  in- 
deed necessary ;  but  in  the  earlier,  positively 
injurious ;  since  the  eye  of  the  student  waa 
thus  first  directed  to  the  mechanism  of  the  art, 
and  not  to  the  principles  of  the  science.  He 
was  taught,  not  to  seek  first  the  divinity  of  the 
temple,  and  to  raise  his  thoughts  to  the  glorious 
attributes  and  noble  powers  which  its  true  wor- 
ship requires,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  made 
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to  meet  at  the  very  threshold  whatever  in  it  was 
low,  selfish,  and  repulsive,  and  condemned  first 
to  drudge  at  the  menial  services  of  the  altar,  to 
live  amid  the  offal  of  the  sacrifice,  and  to  look 
with  a  single  eye  to  that  which  brought  profit  to 
the  shrine.  How  could  the  great  principles  of 
the  law,  except  in  very  propitious  natures,  be 
made  to  take  an  early  root ;  how  could  deep 
foundations  for  future  greatness  in  it  be  laid,  by 
reading  necessarily  desultory, — attendance  upon 
courts  unavoidably  casual, — and  mental  exer- 
cises, which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  oc- 
casional and  listless,  when  conducted,  without 
excitement  and  without  encouragement,  with 
just  so  much  vagrant  attention  as  a  young  man 
could  persuade  himself  to  give,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  temptations  which  youth,  society,  and  a 
sense  of  complete  irresponsibility  as  to  conduct, 
continually  placed  in  his  way  ? 

The   Grammatical   Instructer,  by 

Samuel  B.  Emmons. 

It  is  not  easy  to  write  a  notice  of  a 
grammar.  It  is  hard  even  to  read  one 
with  the  attention  necessary  to  such 
purpose.  The  subject  is  exceedingly 
husky,  as  any  school  boy  will  grant, 
and  no  talents  can  give  it  charms,  save 
for  the  scholar.  In  our  opinion,  which 
we  have  been  at  some  pains  to  form,  the 
work  before  us  is  well  adapted  to  cer- 
tain purposes. 

The  Grammatical  Instructer  seems 
to  be  intended  for  an  introductory  work 
merely,  or  for  the  use  of  those  who  do 
not  aspire  to  a  minutely  critical  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  tongue.  Orthog- 
raphy is  left  out,  because,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  author,  the  ordinary  scholar 
learns  as  much  of  it  as  he  needs  to  know 
from  the  ordinary  spelling  books,  before 
he  commences  the  study  of  grammar. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
this  omission  be  well  judged  or  not; 
but  we  may  say,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  no  one  ever  learned  to 
spell  English  correctly  from  the  ortho- 
raphical  rules  of  Lowth  or  Murray. 
Before  rules  can  be  successfully  applied 
to  English  orthography,  English  or- 
thography must  be  reduced  to  rule. 
Prosody  is  also  omitted,  because  few, 
who  study  grammar,  pay  any  attention 
to  the  rules  of  versification.  We  are 
sorry  for  this  omission ;  not  that  we 
wish  to  see  the  number  of  American 
poets,  such  as  they  are,  greatly  increas- 
ed, but  because  we  would  have  every 
school-boy  able  to  judge,  and  conse- 
quently to  despise,  the  structure  of  the 
greater  part  of  modern  verse,  whether 
American  or  British. 

We  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  it 
is  highly  injudicious  to  burthen  the 
mere  boy  with  exceptions  and  other 
niceties  of  grammar.  They  are  very 
readily  forgotten,  and  can  never  be 
made  to  dwell  in  the  mind  but  by  prac- 
tice. It  ssems  to  us  that  Mr.  Emmons, 
has  done  well  to  omit  them.  His  gram- 
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mar  contains  as  many  of  the  principal 
rules  as  are  sufficient  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses ;  as  many,  indeed,  as  any  boy  will 
be  likely  to  retain.  They  are  well  ar- 
ranged. The  style  of  the  whole  work 
is  easy  and  perspicuous,  and  many  of 
the  illustrations  are  new.  The  remarks 
on  the  ellipsis  strike  us  as  the  best  we 
have  read  on  the  subject.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  the  Grammatical  In- 
structer likely  to  prove  very  useful  as 
an  elementary  work. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the 

Union  Literary  Society  of  Miami  University, 
on  the  twenty- fifth  of  September,  at  their  An- 
niversary Celebration,  by  Timothy  Walker, 
A.M. 

This  is  an  excellent  address — full  of 
sound  sense,  just  views  of  life,  incul- 
cating the  highest  principles  of  conduct, 
and  animated  with  the  most  honorable 
sentiments.  Its  subject  is  a  considera- 
tion of  some  of  the  evil  influences  to 
which  American  young  men  are  ex- 
posed in  the  commencement  of  their 
career.  Of  these,  Mr.  Walker  enume- 
rates five.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
the  danger  arising  from  overlooking  the 
distinction  between  character  and  repu- 
tation, and  of  shaping  our  lives  so  as  to 
gain  the  favor  of  others  and  not  the  ap- 
probation of  our  own  consciences.  Sec- 
ondly, young  men  are  too  apt  to  over- 
rate the  importance  of  wealth,  to  make 
too  many  sacrifices  for  it,  and  to  acquire 
luxurious  habits  which  render  poverty 
insupportable.  Mr.  Walker  reprehends, 
with  just  severity,  the  absurdity  of  our 
laws,  which  give  a  pecuniary  compen- 
sation to  injuries  done  to  the  character, 
the  feelings,  andthe  rights  of  men.  In 
the  third  place,  young  men  are  apt  to- 
begin  life  with  false  notions  of  the  im- 
portance of  office,  and  to  sacrifice  their 
independence  and  self-esteem  to  gain 
an  official  situation,  which  will  make 
them  neither  happier,  nor  more  useful. 
No  one  will  need  any  argument  to  prove 
to  him  the  magnitude  of  this  evil.  The 
restless  craving  and  scrambling  after 
offices  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of 
our  land.  In  the  fourth  place,  we  are  apt 
to  set  out  in  life  with  false  impressions 
respecting  the  nature  of  civil  liberty. 
Mr.  Walker  particularly  alludes,  under 
this  head,  to  that  odious  spirit  of  jeal- 
ousy which  proscribes  a  man  because 
he  is  great,  and  which  exalts  the  worth- 
less and  the  ignorant  out  of  respect  to 
"liberty  and  equality."  This  is  com- 
mon enough  this  side  of  the  mountains  ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  the 
existence  of  our  institutions  than  a  spirit 
like  this,  which  makes  talents,  industry, 
and  principle,  useless,  and  worse  than 
65 
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useless,  to  their  possessor.  In  the  last 
place,  Mr.  Walker  speaks  of  the  danger 
arising  to  the  youthful  mind  from  the 
haneful  influences  of  scepticism. 

On  all  these  topics  Mr.  Walker  is 
luminous,  eloquent,  and  forcible.  He 
is  a  strong  thinker  and  a  clear  writer. 
We  wish  every  young  man  in  America 
would  read  this  address — there  is  no 
one  who  would  not  be  profited  by  it. 
We  are  approaching  times  pregnant 
with  tremendous  consequences  to  our- 
selves and  our  children.  The  founda- 
tions of  our  Government  are  about  to 
be  tried,  and  public  men  are  to  be 
thrown  back  to  the  great  first  princi- 
ples of  conduct.  Were  the  noble  sen- 
timents that  animate  this  Discourse 
those  which  actuated  the  majority  of 
our  people  we  should  have  little  to  fear 

from  any  set  of  rulers.     As  it  is 

but  we  will  not' write  down  our  thought, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  good 
patriot,  never  to  despair  of  his  country. 

We  subjoin  an  extract,  which  is  beau- 
tiful and  appropriate. 

At  the  veiy  threshold  of  life,  we  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  distinction  between  character  and 
reputation. 

These  two  things,  so  widely  different,  are 
often  fatally  compounded.  The  distinction  is 
this  ;  character  is  determined  by  what  a  man 
is,  in  reference  to  himself  alone ;  reputation, 
by  what  he  seems  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world.  Character  is  the  combined  result  of  our 
thoughts  and  actions,  as  they  exhibit  themselves 
to  the  all-seeing  eye  ;  reputation  is  the  result  of 
the  conclusions  drawn  by  our  fellow-men, 
respecting  our  thoughts  and  actions.  Of  char- 
acter, conscience  is  the  arbiter  ;  of  reputation, 
mere  opinion.  Hence  it  is  possible,  that  directly 
opposite  decisions  may  be  pronounced  at  the 
two  tribunals.  Our  reputation  may  be  as  bright 
as  morning,  when  our  character  is  as  black  as 
night.  Fallible  men  may  mistake  or  misrepresent 
us,  and  thus  fix  our  estimation  too  high  or  too 
low;  but  with  God,  and  our  secret  conscience, 
there  can  be  no  mistake.  Reputation  we  hold 
at  the  mercy  of  men,  exposed  to  the  bufferings 
of  flattery  and  detraction.  But  character  de- 
pends upon  no  such  tenure  ;  it  rests  not  on 
opinion,  and  is,  therefore,  independent  of  con- 
tumely. Human  breath  can  neither  make  nor 
mar  it.  Be  it  good,  or  be  it  bad,  it  is  our  own 
work,  and  we  alone  are  answerable  for  it.  The 
merit  or  the  blame  is  altogether  ours. 

In  one  part  of  this  assertion,  I  believe,  all 
agree.  I  know  of  none  who  are  willing  to 
share  with  others,  the  merit  of  their  good  char- 
acter. But  there  are  many  who  incline  to  lay 
the  blame  of  a  bad  character  on  men  or  circum- 
stances. This  is  the  favorite  subterfuge  of 
knaves  and  fools.  The  man  of  guilt  and  crime 
endeavors  to  find  solace  in  the  stupendous  fal- 
lacy, that  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise  ; 
and  the  man  of  indolence,  who  has  suffered  his 
blood  to  creep  lazily  through  its  courses,  and 
his  mind  to  lie  dead,  like  a  stagnant  pool,  en- 
gendering nought  but  pestilence,  is  prone  to  lay 
the  same  flattering  unction  to  his  soul.  Both 
delight  in  comparing  human  destiny  to  a  dark 
and  resistless  current,  against  which  it  is  use- 
less to  row,  and  down  which  they  are  compelled 
to  float.  Alas  !  they  do  float  down  ;  but,  dare 
they  ask  themselves,  where  they  may  land  ? 


As  well  might  the  boatman,  above  the  cataract, 
throw  down  his  oar,  and  trust  for  safety  to  the 
desperate  chance  of  the  impetuous  torrent. 
Strange,  that  so  manifest  a  delusion  shoulfl 
ever  have  found  believers !  Doubly  strange, 
that  influential  names  should  have  lent  it  their 
sanction  !  Yet  even  Napoleon,  the  man,  who, 
more  than  any  other  human  being,  made  the 
most  stubborn  circumstances  bend  like  reeds 
to  his  unconquerable  will,  was  in  the  habit,  we 
are  told,  of  calling  himself  a  mere  instrument 
of  destiny,  impelled  through  his  mad  career,  by 
an  unseen  and  inexorable  power.  Had  this 
been  true,  how  ineffably  absurd  to  talk  of  glory. 
What  possible  glory  can  there  be  in  doing  what 
one  could  not  help?  The  doctrine  of  ancient 
Pistol  was  infinitely  wiser,  when  he  said, 
"  The  world  is  mine  oyster,  which  I  with 
sword  will  open."  But  it  is  useless  to  ar- 
gue against  fatalism.  Why  attempt  to  prove 
that  we  are  not  wax,  in  the  fingers  of  destiny, 
when  we  feel  we  are  not  ?  Every  human  be- 
ing is  conscious  of  a  self-directing  power  with- 
in, and  this  consciousness  transcends  all  rea- 
soning. 

The  truth  is,  the  man  who  desires  to  carve 
out  a  high  character,  knows  that  he  has  power 
to  do  it.  The  ability  lies  here.  The  human 
soul  is  a  vast  magazine  of  matchless  energies. 
They  may  slumber,  as  the  thunder  in  its  cloud, 
if  not  called  forth ;  and  then  their  possessor, 
after  a  sort  of  negative  existence,  goes  down 
"  To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung." 
But  if  they  be  duly  summoned,  they  come  forth 
at  his  bidding ;  and  then  he  becomes  the  lord  of 
circumstances.  Resolution  operates  like  faith  ; 
all  things  become  easy;  possunt  quia  posse  vi- 
dentur — you  can  prevail,  because  you  think  you 
can.  But  remember  the  distinction,  broad  as 
the  great  gulf  between  character  and  reputation, 
between  what  you  are,  and  what  men  think  of 
you.  Every  thing  in  our  institutions  tends  to 
excite  an  undue  solicitude  about  the  popular 
voice ;  to  make  you  look  abroad  for  counsel, 
instead  of  inward,  where  you  ought  to  look. 
You  are  strongly  tempted  to  act  upon  expediency 
instead  of  principle  c  and  when  a  given  course 
of  conduct  is  proposed,  to  ask  yourselves  that 
ignoble  question,  What  will  the  world  say  of  it  ? — 
instead  of  that  noble  question,  Is  it  right  ?  But 
bear  this  in  mind  ;  that  character  is  of  infinitely 
higher  moment  than  reputation,  and  can  never 
depend  upon  it.  Men  cannot  make  you  good  or 
bad,  by  calling  you  so.  Yet  as  public  sentiment 
is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  wrong,  your  rep- 
utation will,  for  the  most  part,  depend  upon 
your  character ;  so  that  if  you  in  fact  deserve 
admiration  or  detestation,  you  may,  in  the  long 
run,  count  upon  receiving  it.  Of  this,  at  all 
events,  you  may  rest  assured,  that  if  you  only 
take  sufficient  care  of  your  characters,  you  may 
confidently  leave  your  reputations  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Act  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
meet  your  own  secret  approval,  and  you  may 
smile  upon  the  buzz  that  goes  abroad  respecting 
you. 

"  One  self-approving  hour,  whole  years  out- 
weighs 
Of  stupid  starers  and  of  loud  huzzas." 

******** 
We  are  very  like  to  begin  life  with  false  no- 
tions of  the  importance  of  office. 

This  may  be  called  the  besetting  sin  of  our 
institutions,  the  one  dark  spot  on  the  else  bright 
disk  of  our  political  sun.  One  of  the  first 
things  we  learn  to  boast  of,  is,  that  we  live  in  a 
land  where  every  station  is  accessible  to  every 
citizen.  This  is,  indeed,  a  glorious  truth.  No 
wonder  it  makes  the  young  man's  bosom  swell 
with  a  noble  pride.     As  a  motive  to  bold  and 
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persevering  effort,  it  deserves  to  operate  with 
transcendent  power.  But  the  good  it  produces 
in  this  way,  is  not  unmixed  with  evil.  It  does 
something  more  than  foster  generous  emulation, 
and  excite  honorable  aspirations.  It  generates 
bad  passions,  and  leads  to  unworthy  practices. 
I  intend  no  reference  to  any  party  or  class. 
The  evil  is  a  general  one.  It  grows  out  of  the 
fact,  that  all  cannot  have  office  at  once.  To 
use  a  current  expression  of  the  day,  the  outs 
must  always  be  more  than  the  ins.  Lavish  as 
we  may  be  in  the  creation  of  offices,  they  can 
hardly  amount  to  one  for  every  hundred  aspi- 
rants. The  consequence  is  obvious.  Where 
multitudes  are  scrambling  for  what  only  one  can 
have,  it  requires  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
virtue  to  prevent  a  resort  to  foul  play.  Intrigue 
then  becomes  an  overmatch  for  desert ;  tortuous 
courses  gain  the  advantage  over  straight ;  artifi- 
ces, tricks  and  stratagems  become  the  order  of 
the  day ;  and  practices  utterly  unworthy  of  high- 
minded  men,  are  applauded  because  they  are 
successful.  To  an  untainted  mind,  there  are 
few  spectacles  more  disgusting  than  an  elec- 
tioneering canvass.  I  need  not  describe  it,  for 
you  all  know  what  it  is.  You  have  seen  men, 
who,  on  any  other  occasion,  would  blush  to  be 
the  herald  of  their  own  praises,  as  much  as  they 
would  scorn  to  asperse  their  competitors  ;  you 
have  seen  such  men  go  about  the  streets  in  tat- 
tered dress,  to  solicit  suffrages,  now  blowing 
the  trumpet  of  their  own  merits,  and  now  back- 
biting their  opponents.  It  seems  as  if  their  in- 
fatuation for  office,  had  clothed  them  in  triple 
brass  ;  as  if  they  had  forgotten,  in  the  fury  of 
the  moment,  that  magnanimity  is  at  the  head  of 
noble  qualities.  You  all  remember  the  lofty 
distinction  made  by  Lord  Mansfield,  and  felt 
by  all  kindred  minds,  between  that  popularity 
which  follows  a  man,  and  that  which  leads  him  ; 
between  the  fitful  shouts  of  a  mob,  and  the 
loud  clear  voice  of  fame.  There  was  a  time — 
it  was  the  Arcadian  age  of  our  republic — when 
that  distinction  was  not  merely  a  fine  senti- 
ment, but  a  rule  of  action.  Our  worthies  wait- 
ed to  be  called  forth  as  candidates,  instead  of 
putting  themselves  forth.  Would  Washington, 
think  you,  or  Hancock,  or  Hamilton,  or  Frank- 
lin, or  Warren,  have  supplicated  for  the  suffra- 
ges of  their  fellow-citizens  ?  Would  they  have 
stooped  to  artifice  to  secure  an  election  ?  No ; 
it  were  profanation  of  their  immortal  names  to 
suppose  it.  Nay,  more,  could  they,  without 
violating  the  high  laws  of  their  character,  have 
humbled  themselves  so  far,  it  would  have  been 
the  certain  means  of  defeat.  Their  contempo- 
raries would  not  have  endured  it.  They  chose 
to  select  for  themselves  and  judge  for  them- 
selves, in  the  first  instance,  who  was  worthy  of 
their  support,  and  who  was  not ;  and  they 
would  have  withheld  honors  thus  asked  for,  as 
they  would  have  spurned  services  thus  offered. 
Methinks  it  might,  in  some  measure,  rebuke 
the  spirit  of  office-seeking,  to  reflect  that  there 
can  be  no  real  honor  in  extorted  favors.  When 
office  is  tendered,  unsought,  as  a  spontaneous 
tribute  to  merit,  that  very  fact  is  a  substantial 
honor,  of  which  the  best  may  well  be  proud  ; 
and,  in  this  view,  the  gratification  would  be 
precisely  the  same,  whether  it  were  accepted  or 
declined  ;  but  when  it  is  obtained  by  trick,  or 
conceded  to  importunity,  it  is  no  honor.  Be- 
sides, however  office  be  obtained,  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  in  danger  of  over-estimating  its  im- 
portance. There  is  no  real  glory  in  office  itself, 
but  only  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  adminis- 
tered. Did  Nero  reap  glory  from  the  station  of 
Emperor,  or  Jeffreys  from  that  of  Judge  ?  On 
the  contrary,  the  harvest  of  both  was  everlast- 
ing infamy.  I  repeat  it,  a  man  may  honor  his 
office,  but  his  office  cannot  honor  him  ;  all  it 
can  ever  do  is,  to  enable  the  possessor  to  ren- 
der more  conspicuous  the  same  qualities  which 


would  distinguish  him  as  a  private  citizen. 
And,  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  high  time  that 
we  should  learn  to  think  more  of  the  individual 
man,  and  less  of  the  functionary.  I  am  no 
decrier  of  ambition  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  applaud 
it,  if  guided  by  enlightened  reason.  But  I  wish 
to  find  it  in  a  peasant,  as  much  as  in  a  prince, 
out  of  office  as  well  as  in  office.  I  would  see 
ambitious  farmers,  ambitious  mechanics,  ambi- 
tious scholars,  who  never  think  of  seeking 
office,  because  they  believe  that  the  post  of 
honor  may  be  a  private  station.  Why  not  adopt 
the  excellent  sentiment  of  Pope  ? — 

"  Act  well  your  part ;  there  all  the  honor  lies." 

It  were  melancholy,'indeed,  if  the  only  path 
to  true  glory  were  through  official  distinction. 
Were  this  to  become  the  universal  sentiment,  I 
should  tremble  for  the  dignity  of  American 
character.  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  we 
shall  begin  to  value  ourselves  chiefly  for  what 
is  extrinsic  and  factitious.  What  sentiment 
can  be  more  anti-republican  ?  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can citizen!  Is  not  this  enough  to  boast  of  ? 
or  must  we  add,  /  have  a  commission — /  have  a 
diploma — i"  carry  written  certificates  of  my  respect- 
ability? Time  was,  when  the  exclamation,/ 
am  a  Roman  citizen!  was  a  passport  every- 
where ;  and  shall  we,  who  acknowledge  no 
aristocracy  but  that  of  nature,  who  respect  no 
charter  of  nobility  but  that  which  the  Almighty 
has  given,  by  stamping  us  for  men  ;  shall  we, 
the  PEOFLEvwho  call  ourselves  the  fountain  of 
all  honor,  and  those  to  whom  we  delegate  au- 
thority, our  servants — shall  we  prostrate  our- 
selves before  the  images  our  own  fiat  has  set 
up?  Away  with  such  a  degrading  thought. 
We  underrate  ourselves  as  private  citizens  ;  we 
fail  in  proper  self-respect,  when  we  ascribe  so 
much  consequence  to  badges  and  places.  And 
the  evil  is  most  pernicious  in  its  influence  upon 
young  men,  because  their  eyes  are  most  likely 
to  be  dazzled  by  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
office.  It  seems  to  me  that  patriotism  could 
not  breathe  a  purer  prayer  than  that  all  our 
youth  might  grow  up  and  enter  upon  life  with 
a  determination  to  respect  themselves  for  what 
they  were  intrinsically,  and  not  for  what  the 
suffrages  of  others  might  make  them.  The  in- 
dividual man,  with  his  immortal  hopes  and  en- 
ergies, would  then  be  every  thing,  and  the  tin- 
sel glories  of  station  nothing.     But  now, 

"  Proud  man, 
Dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven, 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 

Seventh    Annual    Report   of  the 

Board  of  Managers  of  the  Prison  Discipline 
Society,  Boston. 

How  many  images  of  sorrow,  pain, 
and  hope  deferred,  are  raised  by  that 
one  word,  "Prison!"  Sterne  himself 
was  unable  to  illustrate  its  force  and 
power  by  taking  from  imprisoned  thou- 
sands a  "single  captive;"  he  could 
not,  even  then,  bear  the  picture  his 
fancy  had  drawn.  He  burst  into  tears, 
though  he  could  not  have  imagined  half 
the  sufferings  of  his  captive.  There  is 
no  name,  with  which  to  conjure  up 
images  of  moral  sublimity,  equal  to  that 
of  Howard,  who  devoted  himself  to  the 
inspection  and  melioration  of  prisons, 
and  endeavored  to  raise  every  motive 
of  pity  or  shame  in  those  who  govern- 
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ed,  to  improve  the  condition  of  dun- 
geons ;  his  labors  were  called  by 
Burke. — who  was  most  felicitous  in 
sketching-  characters  in  few  words — "a. 
(Circumnavigation  of  charity." 

la  misery's  darkest  cavern  known, 

His  useful  aid  was  ever  nigh, 
Where  Angnisii  poured  liis  parting  groan, 

And  lonely  Want  retired  to  die. 

It  was  time  thac  some  apostle  of 
mercy  should  arise,  to  preach  pity  to 
jailors  and  hope  to  captives,  whose  con- 
dition, even  in  enlightened  countries, 
was  found  to  be  intolerable.  The  law, 
indeed,  sanctioned  no  torture;  but  the 
dungeons  of  the  inquisition,  in  which 
torture  was  a  part  of  both  process  and 
execution,  needed  purgation  little  more 
than  the  cells  of  the  common  jails.  If 
Howard  alone,  accomplished  much,  what 
may  not  be  hoped  from  a  body  of  men 
assuming  the  title  of  the  "  Prison  Dis- 
cipline Society,"  acting  with  zeal  and 
concert  in  the  same  good  and  holy  cause  ? 
The  annual  reports  of  this  society,  of 
which  the  seventh  is  now  before  us  throw 
much  light  on  the  moral  history  of  the 
times.  The  insane,  the  convict,  and 
the  debtor,  are  under  obligations  to 
these  men,  for  their  successful  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  and  the  public 
are  their  debtors  for  much  information 
that  ma}'  be  turned  to  a  profitable  ac- 
count. We  have  hastily  epitomized  a 
few  of  the  leading  facts  presented  in  the 
Seventh  Report. 

In  New-Hampshire  no  person  can  be 
imprisoned  for  a  debt  of  less  than  $13,33. 
The  prison  limits  extend  over  the  whole 
town  in  which  the  prison  is  situated. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  law  of  1331, 
exempting  all  persons  from  imprison- 
ment for  sums  less  than  ten  dollars,  and 
exempting  females  from  imprisonment 
for  debts  of  any  amount,  has  had  the 
effect  already,  in  Boston,  as  appears  by 
the  records  of  the  prison,  to  save  from 
imprisonment  about  300  persons.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  whole  number  thus 
relieved  from  imprisonment  in  the  whole 
State  in  the  same  period  is  about  700. 
The  average  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted to  the  state  prison  in  Charles- 
town,  annually,  for  ten  years,  from  1815 
to  1826,  was  98, — 27  more  than  the 
number  committed  in  1831.  The  causes 
of  this  diminution  are  stated — The  Tem- 
perance Reformation — Sabbath  School 
Instruction — The  House  of  Reforma- 
tion for  Juvenile  Delinquents — and  the 
Reform  in  Prison  Discipline. 

In  Connecticut,  no  female  can  be 
imprisoned  for  debt,  but  any  other  per- 
son may  be  imprisoned  for  any  sum, 
however  small.      If  poor,  and  unable  to 


pay,  he  may  take  the  poor  debtor's  oath 
in  four  days,  instead  of  thirty,  as  in 
Massachusetts.  In  a  pecuniary  view, 
the  results  of  the  discipline  at  the  state 
prison  are  without  a  parallel.  In  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1832,  the  earn- 
ings of  the  convicts,  above  all  expendi- 
tures, amounted  to  $8,713  53. 

In  New-York,  the  law  to  abolish  im- 
prisonment for  debt  did  not  go  in  oper- 
ation till  March  1,  1832,  on  sums  less 
than  fifty  dollars,  nor  till  June  1,  1832, 
on  larger  sums.  Under  the  old  laws, 
10.000  persons  were  imprisoned  annu- 
ally ;  the  new  law  has  almost  cleared 
the  jails.  The  satisfactory  results  of 
this  law  are  testified  by  a  great  number 
of  letters  to  the  Secretar}-  of  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society, from  sheriffs,  jailors, 
and  others  whose  intelligence  is  un- 
doubted. The  facts  given  in  the  report 
respecting  the  two  great  state  prisons, 
and  the  house  of  refuge  for  New-York 
city,  are  exceedingly  interesting. 

In  New-Jersey,  the  state  prison  is 
represented  as  in  a  most  melancholy 
condition.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  convicts  is  alarmingly  great — attrib- 
uted not  to  an  altered  state  of  morals  in 
New-Jerse}',  but  to  the  terror  inspired 
by  the  new  prisons  in  New-York,  Con- 
necticut, and  Pennsylvania.  Nine  in- 
sane persons  are  confined  in  the  state 
prison — some  sentenced  while  in  a  state 
of  insanity — the  residue  have  become 
insane  since  their  confinement. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  officers  of  the 
penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  are  much 
encouraged  with  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment. The  house  of  refuge  in 
Philadelphia  is  an  excellent  institution 
for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offend- 
ers, but  the  appropriations  for  its  sup- 
port by  the  legislature  have  been  inade- 
quate to  its  support. 

The  legislature  of  Georgia  has  passed 
a  law  abolishing  the  penitentiary  at 
Milledgeville.  This,  the  Report  says, 
is  very  well,  if  the  state  of  society  is 
such  as  to  justify  the  imprisonment  of 
missionaries. 

The  best  penitentiary  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  is  said  to  be  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

In  Kentucky,  the  law7  abolishing  im- 
prisonment for  debt  has  been  in  opera- 
tion nine  years,  and  its  good  effects  are 
set  forth  in  six  letters  from  members 
of  Congress  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society. 

The  Ohio   penitentiary  is  in  a  miser- 
able   condition,  and  has   wrholly  failed 
to    answer   any   valuable   purpose,  but 
has,  in  fact,  become  a  serious  evil. 
The  Report  does  not  limit  its  researches 
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to  American  prisons,  but  furnishes  a 
variety  of  prison  statistics  from  Europe. 
In  Great-Britain  there  were  sentenced 
to  death,  in  lc2'l, 1385  persons ;  in  1830, 
1307.  In  seven  years  there  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  8781.  The  number  of 
criminal  convictions  in  three  years  was 
80,352. 

The  American  Almanac,  and  Re- 
pository of  Useful  Knowledge,  for  the  year 
1833. 

A  reader,  whose  conception  of  an  Al- 
manac is  that  of  a  small  pamphlet,  prin- 
cipally filled  with  the  calendar  and  sit- 


tings of  the  courts,  with  a  few  pages 
of  roads  and  names  of  tavern-k'r 
might  object  to  the  purchase  of  a  duo- 
decimo Almanac  of  more  than  three 
hundred  pages,  like  that  now  before  us  ; 
and  yet  he  could  hardly  have  a  better 
book,  if  he  regarded  the  variety  and 
usefulness  of  the  intelligence  it  should 
furnish.  The  American  Alrnana/;  is  a 
Statistical  History  of  the  year, — an  al- 
manac for  our  planet,  and  calculated  to 
be  useful  on  any  given  meridian  as  well 
as  on  that  of  Boston.  There  are  few 
"  annuals"  more  deserving  a  place  in 
every  family. 


DEATHS, 


AND    OBITUARY    NOTICES    OF    PERSONS    LATELY    DECEASED. 


In  Boston,  November  10,  Dr.  GASPAED 
SPCRZHEIM.  The  unexpected  death  of  this 
distinguished  foreigner,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  interesting  visit  to  the  American 
Continent,  caused  a  strong  and  general  sensa- 
tion in  the  city. 

He  had,  for  reasons  of  which  we  are  not 
informed,  selected  Boston  as  the  finst  place  in 
the  United  .States,  in  which  he  should  exhibit 
the  claims  made  on  behalf  of  the  new  science, 
originally  promulgated  by  his  friend  and  master, 
Dr.  Gall,  and  afterwards  extended  and  materi- 
ally improved  by  himself;  and  the  kind;.  - 
regard  with  which  he  was  received  in  every 
circle,  were  as  warmly  reciprocated  on  his  part. 
If  ever  man  found  sincere  friends  out  of  his 
own  country,  we  are  sure  that  this  illustrious 
stranger  had  many  such  among  us.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  been  a  reproach,  if  lie,  who  was 
the  friend  of  all  his  fellow  men,  should  not  have 
found  here,  some  of  the  human  family  who 
would  feel  towards  him  as  his  own  benevolence 
merited. 

The  science  which  he  had  so  successfully 
cultivated, — the  science  of  man — had,  as  he  often 
observed  to  his  friends,  elevated  and  refined  his 
f  human  nature  :  and  he  believed  it  had 
preserved  him  from  declining  into  a  feeling  of 
misanthropy  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  world; 
atendency  to  which,  we  imagine,  might  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  sense  of  solitude 
which  he  had  peculiarly  felt  ever  since  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  who  died  about  two  years  ago. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause — whether 
it  were  his  natural  temperament,  or  the  cause 
"  red,  he  manifested  a  philanthropy  not 
surpassed  in  any  ase  :  and  he  was  a  living  ex- 
ample of  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  antic,  — 
Homo  sum,  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto. 

If  anv  thing  can  be  added  to  this  noble  trait, 
which  crowns  the  human  character,  we 
mention,  that  Dr.  Spurzheim  also  enjoyed  the 
enviable  possession  of  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  various  branches  of  knowledge.  He 
was  educated  to  the  medical  profession,  which 
he  practised  also  till  about  ten  years  ago,  when 
he  relinquished  it,  in  order  to  devote  himself 
more  exclusively  to  his  favorite  science.  That 
science,  however,  naturally  led  him  to  an  unre- 
mitting study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  ; 
which  organ  he  demonstrated  in  an  original  and 
.fer  more  satisfactory'  manner  than  had  before 


been  done,  and  extorted  the  highest  praise  from 
some  of  the  most  eminent  anatomists  of  En- 
gland. The  intense  interest  with  which  his 
course  of  lectures  on  the  brain  was  listened  to 
in  this  city  but  a  few  weeks  since,  by  our  most 
distinguished  anatomists  and  physicians,  ^.s  well 
as  by  persons  of  general  science,  was  at  once  a 
tribute  to  his  exact  knowledge  of  that  organ, 
and  to  his  talents  as  a  lecturer,  even  when 
addressing  his  auditors  under  all  the  restraints 
and  disadvantages  of  a  foreign  language.  In 
his  demonstrations  of  the  brain,  as  in  all  his 
other  investigations.  Dr.  S.  was  signally  and 
•  .viably  distinguished  among  the  scien- 
tific men  of  the  age,  by  his  habit  of  observing 
and  thinking  for  himself,  rather  than  takingany 
thing  upon  the  authority  of  books  or  men  ;  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  his  motto — Res, 
BOH  verba,  qnasso. 

Whether  his  discriminating  judgement  of  the 
characters  of  men,  was  the  result  of  his  favor- 
ite science,  or  an  extraordinary  natural  sagacity, 
we  will  not  presume  to  decide  :  but  certain  it 
is,  that  we  have  never  met  with  an  individual 
upon  whose  opinions  in  this  particular,  so  great 
reliance  might  be  placed.  If  this  talent  was 
the  direct  effect  of  his  particular  science,  it 
speaks  strongly  for  the  solidity  of  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  founded  :  if  it  were  a  natural 
endowment  alone,  he  was  more  highly  gifted  in 
this  respect,  than  any  man  living. 

The  circumstances  attending  Dr.  Spurzheim'3 
visit  to  America — and  the  prospect,  in  which  he 
had  long  indulged  himself,  of  extending  his  sci- 
ence by  observations  upon  new  races  of  men, 
both  in  North  and  South-America — contrasted 
with  his  sudden  de=>        !  .ibre  coloring 

to  this  portion  of  his  history. 

He  arrived  in  Boston,  furnished  with  letters 
of  the  strongest  recommendation  to  the  leading 
men  of  science  and  literature  in  the  country. 
At  their  request  he  began  a  regular  series  of 
lectures  upon  his  science  ;  and  he  had  already 
had  various  invitations  to  deliver  courses  also 
in  the  other  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States,  a-  -.-on  "as  he  should  have  completed hi3 
:i  this  place.  He  had  finished 
his  course  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  con- 
cluding lecture  :  from  this  he  was  prevented  by 
severe  indisposition,  of  which  there  had  previ- 
ously been  some  strong  indications.  Indeed, 
we  have  been  informed,  that  hia  medical  and 
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other  friends,  had,  at  an  earlier  day,  urgently 
entreated  him  to  suspend  his  labors  for  a  short 
time,  lest  such  uninterrupted  exertion  should 
overcome  him.  His  strength  was  evidently  ex- 
hausted the  last  time  we  were  permitted  to  hear 
him ;  and  when  he  announced  his  concluding 
lecture  for  a  future  evening — having  in  the 
mean  time  been  obliged  to  change  his  place  of 
lecturing,  and  not  having  decided  where  he 
should  assemble  his  hearers  the  next  time,  but 
desiring  to  consult  their  wishes,  he  inquired  of 
them — "  In  what  place  shall  we  meet  the  next 
time  ?" — a  question,  now,  alas  !  realized  to  have 
been  of  sad  and  foreboding  import.  He  did  not 
live  to  meet  those  friends  again,  as  he  and  they 
had  fondly  anticipated.  The  indisposition, 
under  which  he  was  then  suffering,  gradually 
assumed  a  more  severe  character ;  and,  unhap- 
pily, the  state  of  his  feelings  produced  a  reluc- 
tance to  calling  in  medical  aid  in  the  early  stage 
of  his  illness ;  added  to  which  was  that  inevi- 
table anxiety  of  mind  which  preys  upon  the 
physical  constitution  in  every  one  situated  as 
he  was,  alone,  and  far  remote  from  his  native 
land. 

At  length  his  physical  powers,  strong  as  they 
appeared  to  be,  yielded  to  the  disease,  which, 
perhaps,  operated  also  with  augmented  strength 
upon  a  constitution  of  great  susceptibility,  and 
in  a  climate  to  which  it  was  not  habituated. 
This  eminent  man  breathed  his  last  on  Satur- 
day night,  at  11  o'clock,  in  the  arms  of  a  medi- 
cal friend,  who,  with  others,  had  most  affection- 
ately bestowed  constant  attention  to  the  allevi- 
ation of  his  distressing  situation.  And  never 
have  we  experienced  more  painful  emotions 
than  on  beholding  so  much  physical  energy  and 
such  an  intellect  prostrated  and  lying  in  ruins 
before  us.  "  What  shadows  we  are,  and  what 
shadows  we  pursue." 

Among  his  relatives  and  friends  in  Europe, 
who  have  to  lament  this  loss,  it  gives  us  pain 
to  state,  that  he  has  left  an  affectionate  sister, 
from  whom  he  received  a  letter  only  a  few  days 
since,  and  whose  bosom  is  now  soon  to  be  rent 
with  the  most  bitter  pang.  To  her,  however, 
and  his  other  friends,  it  may  afford  some  solace 
to  know,  that  every  kind  office  was  rendered  to 
this  excellent  and  eminent  man,  which  could 
have  been  desired  by  them,  or  which  could  be 
suggested  by  the  highest  medical  talent,  and  the 
tenderness  of  the  warmest  personal  attach- 
ment of  his  numerous  acquaintance  in  this  city. 
We  subjoin  the  following  particulars  of  Dr. 
Spurzheim's  history,  collected  from  sources 
which  we  believe  to  be  authentic. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  was  born  on  the  31st  of  Dec. 
1776,  at  the  village  of  Longvich,  near  the  city 
of  Treves,  on  the  Moselle.  His  father  was  a 
fanner.  Dr.  Spurzheim  finished  his  education 
at  the  celebrated  University  at  Treves  ;  and  was 
destined  by  his  friends  for  the  profession  of 
Theology.  In  consequence  of  the  war,  in  the 
year  1799,  the  students  of  the  University  were 
dispersed,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Vienna, 
where  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine. 
He  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  this  study,  be- 
fore his  attention  was  turned  to  the  system  by 
which  he  has  acquired  so  great  celebrity  ;  and 
he  soon  became  a  pupil,  and  afterwards  (1804) 
a  fellow-laborer  and  associate  of  Dr.  Gall,  the 
founder  of  that  system.  They  quitted  Vienna 
in  1805,  on  their  travels  through  Europe  ;  visit- 
ed the  principal  cities  in  Germany  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  arrived  in  Paris  in  1807. 
Dr.  Spurzheim  afterwards  (1814)  visited  England 
alone  ;  and  the  history  of  his  progress  in  that 
country  as  well  as  in  Scotland  is  generally 
known  to  our  readers.  In  1817,  Dr.  Spurzheim 
rejoined  Dr.  Gall,  at  Paris;  and  in  1825  he 
returned  to  London,  passing  his  time  in  these 
two  cities  till  his  arrival  in  the  United  States 
the  present  year.     [Boston  Gazette.) 


The  funeral  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  took  place  on 
the  Saturday  following  his  death.  At  one 
o'clock,  the  body,  attended  by  the  Boston  Medi- 
cal Association,  was  removed  from  the  Medical 
College,  where  it  had  undergone  a  scientific  ex- 
amination, to  the  Old  South  Meeting-House. 
At  three  o'clock  the  funeral  services  commenc- 
ed, by  a  dirge  on  the  organ.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Tuckerman  made  a  prayer,  and  the  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor Follen  of  Harvard  University,  pronounced 
a  eulogy  on  the  character  and  virtues  of  the 
deceased  stranger.  An  Ode,  written  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Pierpont,  was  sung  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  and  solemn  music  on  the  organ 
closed  the  services  at  the  meeting-house.  A 
procession  was  then  formed,  of  citizens  belong- 
ing to  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  other  places  in 
the  vicinity,  without  distinction  or  ceremony, 
which  attended  the  remains  to  a  receiving  cem- 
etery, belonging  to  the  Horticultural  Society, 
under  the  Park-street  Church.  Unless  other- 
wise requested  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
in  Europe,  the  remains  will  be  removed  to 
Mount  Auburn,  where  an  appropriate  memorial 
of  this  amiable  and  beloved  philosopher  and 
philanthropist  will  be  erected,  by  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  citizens  of  Boston.  The  following 
is  the  Ode  sung  at  the  funeral: — 

Stranger,  there  is  bending  o'er  thee 

Many  an  eye  with  sorrow  wet : 
All  our  stricken  hearts  deplore  thee  : 

Who,  that  knew  thee,  can  forget  t 
Who  forget  what  thou  hast  spoken  ? 

Who,  thine  eye — thy  noble  frame  ? 
But,  that  golden  bowl  is  broken, 

In  the  greatness  of  thy  fame. 

Autumn's  leaves  shall  fall  and  wither 

On  the  spot  where  tlK?u  shalt  rest ; 
'T  is  in  love  we  bear  thee  thither, 

To  thy  mourning  Mother's  breast ; 
For  the  stores  of  science  brought  us, 

For  the  charm  thy  goodness  gave 
To  the  lessons  thou  hast  taught  us, 

Can  we  give  thee  but  a  grave  ? 

Nature's  priest,  how  pure  and  fervent 

Was  thy  worship  at  her  shrine  ! 
Friend  of  man,  of  God  the  servant, 

Advocate  of  truths,  divine. — 
Taught  and  charmed  as  by  no  other 

We  have  been,  and  hoped  to  be  ; 
But,  while  waiting  round  thee,  Brother, 

For  thy  light — 'tis  dark  with  thee. 

Dark  with  thee  !— No  !  thy  Creator, 

All  whose  creatures  and  whose  laws 
Thou  didst  love, — shall  give  thee  greater 

Light  than  earth's,  as  earth  withdraws. 
Tc  thy  God,  thy  godlike  spirit 

Back  we  give,  in  filial  trust ; 
Thy  cold  clay — we  grieve  to  bear  it 

To  its  chamber — but  we  must. 


In  Woburn,  Mr.  JOB  MILLER,  aged  82.  Mr. 
Miller  was  a  native  of  Charlestown.  He 
promptly  obeyed  the  first  call  of  his  country,  in 
the  memorable  affair  of  Lexington,  at  which  he, 
with  his  father  and  a  brother,  was  present.  On 
the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  his 
father  was  wantonly  shot  dead  at  his  side  by  a 
British  soldier,  as  they  stood  at  the  door  of  their 
dwelling.  Fired  with  a  just  resentment  at 
deeds  of  such  atrocity,  he  desperately  maintain- 
ed the  struggle  of  that  day.  He  was  near  the 
gallant  Warren,  on  that  occasion,  and  assisted 
in  raising  him  after  he  received  his  mortal 
wound.  During  the  hattle,  Mr.  Miller  had  one 
of  his  ear-locks  shot  off  close  to  his  head  by  a 
musket  ball.  Nothing  intimidated  by  the 
chances  of  that  eventful  day,  he  chose  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  his  country — and  with  but  little 
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intermission  continued  in  the  service  till  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  was  actively  engaged  in 
several  of  those  brilliant  achievements  by  which 
our  national  freedom  and  independence  was  se- 
cured. In  humble  circumstances,  engaged  in 
the  quiet  pursuits  of  husbandry,  he  has  sustain- 
ed through  life  the  character  of  an  honest  and 
industrious  citizen.  He  derived  some  pecuniary 
aid  from  a  former  pension  law,  and  was  expect- 
ing to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  recent  law  of 
Congress  to  aid  the  revolutionary  worthies  ;  but 
died,  as  many  of  his  brave  and  needy  associates 
will,  before  he  had  realized  the  tardy  provisions 
of  that  law. 

In  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  21st 
year  of  his  age,  Dr.  DAVID  JAMESON,  son 
of  Dr.  H.  G.  Jameson,  of  Baltimore.  After 
finishing  his  education,  and  completing  the 
study  of  his  profession,  he  removed  to  Cham- 
bersburg, and  commenced  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. He  died  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  after  a  few 
hours  illness.  Dr.  Jameson  was  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  excellent  understanding  and  culti- 
vated intellect,  and  of  great  industry  and  sin- 
cerity, as  well  as  uprightness,  integrity,  and 
purity  of  character.  The  sudden  death  of  one 
so  young,  who  was  but  entering  on  the  business 
of  life,  is  peculiarly  distressing  to  his  friends. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.  on  the  ISth  of  Novem- 
ber, aged  60,  the  Hon.  PHILIP  DODDRIDGE, 
member  of  Congress  from  Virginia.  He  was  at 
Washington,  in  the  performance  of  official  du- 
ties, as  one  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  appointed  to  prepare  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  intellect- 
ual power,  and  useful  qualities,  he  has  left 
hardly  a  superior  in  the  body  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  In  his  death  his  State  has  sustained 
the  loss  of  a  most  able  and  faithful  Representa- 
tive, and  the  citizens  of  that  District  have  es- 
pecial cause  to  lament  his  death,  as  it  has  de- 
prived them  of  a  zealous  and  efficient  friend  on 
the  floor  of  Congress. 

In  Baltimore,  Nov.  14,  CHARLES  CAR- 
ROLL of  Carrollton,  the  last  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  died 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son-in-law,  Richard  Caton,  Esq. 
The  following  sketch  of  the  prominent  inci- 
dents in  his  life,  is  from  the  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can, and  may  be  an  acceptable  memorial  for  the 
present  number  of  the  Magazine. 

Charles  Carroll  was  born  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1737,  at  Annapolis,  in  this  State,  and 
consequently  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
the  ninety-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  descended 
from  a  highly  respectable  Irish  family,  who  had 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  the  reign  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary.  At  a  very  early  age,  he  was 
sent  to  St.  Omers,  to  be  educated  ;  thence, 
after  a  short  time,  he  was  removed  to  Rheims, 
to  the  college  of  Louis  Le  Grand  ;  and  thence 
to  one  of  the  best  institutions  in  France  for  the 
study  of  civil  law.  After  becoming  well  versed 
in  this  science,  he  passed  over  to  London,  and 
commenced  his  term  at  the  Temple,  for  the 
study  of  common  law.  After  finishing  his 
studies  and  his  travels,  he  returned  to  his  native 
land,  at  the  ripe  age  of  twenty-seven.  At  this 
period  the  discussions  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies  commenced,  and  were 
soon  after  carried  on  with  great  warmth.  Mr. 
Carroll  did  not  hesitate,  hut  took  side  with  the 
lovers  of  liberty. 

He  wielded  aready  pen,  and  was  soon  known 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  political  writers  in 
Maryland.  He  foresaw  early  that  an  appeal  to 
arms  must  be  made,  and  boidly  recommended 
preparations. 

Early  in   1776,  he  was  sent  as  one  of  a  com- 


mission to  Canada,  to  induce  the  people  of  that 
province  to  join  us  in  opposing  the  mother 
country.  The  disasters  which  had  previously 
befallen  our  arms  in  that  quarter,  rendered  the 
mission  ineffectual.  He  returned  in  June,  1776, 
and  instantly  repaired  to  the  convention  of 
Maryland,  of  which  he  was  a  member;  and 
there,  urging  them  to  withdraw  the  instructions 
they  had  given  to  delegates  in  Congress,  not  to 
vote  for  independence,  at  length  succeeded. 
He  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  Congress.  On 
the  eighteenth  of  July,  he  presented  his  creden- 
tials to  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  on  the  second  day  of  August  follow- 
ing, subscribed  his  name  to  the  immortal  instru- 
ment. He  was  considered  at  the  time,  as  one 
of  the  most  fearless  men  of  the  age  ;  for  he  had 
more  to  risk,  in  point  of  property,  than  any 
other  man  in  the  whole  community,  Hancock 
not  excepted.  On  the  first  day  he  entered  Con- 
gress, he  was  appointed  to  the  board  of  war,  of 
which  he  was  an  efficient  member.  During  the 
whole  of  the  war,  he  bore  his  part  with  unabat- 
ed ardor,  often  being  at  the  same  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  of  his  native  state,  and  a 
member  of  Congress  ;  a  double  duty,  which 
required  great  energy  and  industry  to  perform  ; 
but,  so  ably  did  he  discharge  his  duties,  that 
both  bodies  were  satisfied  with  his  attention  to 
each.  In  1778,  he  left  Congress  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  councils  of  his  native  state. 
When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
went  into  operation,  Mr.  Carroll  was  elected  a 
Senator  from  Maryland,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
city  of  New-York,  at  the  organization  of  the 
government,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1789.  He 
was  elected  a  second  time  to  this  situation. 

In  the  year  1801,  he  quitted  public  life  at  the 
age  of  sixty-fom-—m\d  for  thirty  years  and  up- 
wards, has  passed  a  life  of  serenity,  tranquil 
happiness  and  prosperity,  till,  in  the  fullness  of 
years  and  honors,  the  Patriarch  has  been  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers — and  the  last  of  the  Sign- 
ers is  dead  !" 

The  National  Gazette,  the  editor  of  which  is 
presumed  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Carroll,  briefly  gives  his  character  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  The  venerable  defunct  reached  his  -ninety- 
sixth  year ;  it  was  in  1801  that  he  finally  quitted 
public  life.  His  whole  career,  public  and  pri- 
vate, suited  the  dignity  of  his  distinctive  appel- 
lation— the  Surviving  Signer.  He  was  always 
a  model  of  regularity  in  conduct,  and  sedate- 
ness  in  judgement.  In  natural  sagacity,  in 
refinement  of  tastes  and  pleasure^  in  unaffect- 
ed, habitual  courtesy,  in  vigilant  observation, 
vivacity  of  spirit  and  tone,  susceptibility  of  do- 
mestic and  social  happiness  in  the  best  forms, 
he  had  but  few  equals  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  long  and  bright  existence.  The  mind  of 
Mr.  Carroll  was  highly  cultivated  ;  he  fully  im- 
proved the  advantages  of  an  excellent  classical 
education,  and  extensive  foreign  travel;  he 
read  much  of  ancient  and  modern  literature, 
and  gave  the  keenest  attention  to  contempo- 
rary events  and  characters.  His  patriotism 
never  lost  its  earnestness  and  elevation.  It 
was  our  good  fortune,  in  our  youth,' to  pass 
months  at  a  time  under  his  roof,  and  we  never 
left  his  mansion  without  additional  impressions 
of  peculiar  respect  for  the  singular  felicity  of 
temperament  and  perfection  of  self-discipline, 
from  which  it  resulted  that  no  one,  neither  kin- 
dred, domestic  nor  fguest,  could  feel  his  pres- 
ence and  society,  as  in  the  least  oppressive  or 
irksome, — exact  and  systematic,  opulent  and 
honored,  enlightened  and  heedful  though  he 
was.  The  absence  of  all  pretension,  egotism, 
hauteur,  severity,  formed  as  remarkable  a  char- 
acteristic, as  the  lively  and  constant  presence 
of  his  mind  for  all  persons  and  concerns  in  any 
relation  of  fellowship." 
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Obituary  Notices, 


The  funeral  of  Mr.  Carroll  was  attended  on 
Saturday,  the  17th.  At  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  the 
body  was  removed  from  the  house  of  Mr. 
Caton,  to  the  Cathedral,  where  the  funeral  ser- 
vice was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  the 
Catholic  church.  The  remains  were  then 
taken  to  the  Ohio  Rail  Road  depot,  and  thence 
to  Dongharaghun  manor  for  interment.  The 
funeral  procession  was  composed  as  follows  : — 
Trumpet ;  Band  of  Music  ;  Chief  Marshal ; 
Clergy  ;  Physicians  ;  The  Body,  with  Dr.  James 
Stewart,  William  Lor  man,  Jeremiah  Hoffman, 
William  Patterson,  Robert  Oliver,  Robert  Barry, 
as  pallbearers  ;  Mourners  ;  Mayor  of  the  city  ; 
Members  of  the  City  Council,  and  Officers ; 
Electors  of  Mayor ;  Governor  of  the  State ; 
Heads  of  Departments  ;  Senators  and  Members 
of  Congress  ;  Executive  Council ;  State  Sena- 
tors and  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  ; 
President  and  Directors  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail-road,  of  which  he  was  a  member ; 
Foreign  Ministers  and  other  Public  Functiona- 
ries ;  Invited  Strangers  ;  Chancellor  and  Judges 
of  the  Courts  ;  Society  of  Cincinnati  and  Sol- 
diers of  the  Revolution  ;  Officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy ;  Collector  and  other  officers  of  the 
Customs  ;  United  States  Marshal  and  Sheriff 
of  the  County  ;  Magistrates  ;  Citizens  under 
the  direction  of  Assistant  Marshals. 

The  Baltimore  American  of  the  19th,  thus 
announces  the  completion  of  the  funeral  cere- 
monies :— The  last  tribute  of  respect  has 
been  paid  by  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  to  the 
remains  of  their  illustrious  towns-man,  the 
last  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  was  followed  reverentially  to 
the  grave,  by  a  numerous  concourse,  in  the 
order,  and  with  the  ceremonies  prescribed 
by  the  previous  arrangements  of  the  city  au- 
thorities. The  funeral  solemnities  were  per- 
formed according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
which  he  was  a  member — and  his  body  depos- 
ited in  the  spot,  designated  by  himself  in  his 
life  time,  as  his  resting-place  in  death.  The 
tomb  has  closed  over  him,  and  nothing  remains 
of  the  mortal  part  of  Carroll  of  Carrollto.t, 
the  last  of  the  noblest  band  of  self-devoted  pa- 
triots and  statesmen,  that  the  world  ever  saw — 
but  "  ashes  to  ashes, — dust  to  dust."  What 
does  remain,  is  for  immortality — a  bright  exam- 
ple for  the  instruction  of  succeeding  generations, 
for  applause,  for  veneration,  for  encouragement, 
for  warning,  to  the  lovers  of  freedom — those 
who  strike  gallantly  for  her,  as  well  as  those 
who  fight  her  battles  with  the  weapons  of  elo- 
quence and  reason;  an  enduring  claim  upon 
the  love  and  gratitude  of  posterity,  as  one  who 
dared  all,  and  risked  all,  and  finally  achieved 
all  for  Liberty  ;  and  a  reputation,  which,  iden- 
tified with  the  birth  of  a  nation,  has  increased, 
and  will  continue  to  increase,  with  its  accumu- 
lating prosperity  and  greatness.  These  survive, 
imperishable,  indestructible — triumphant  over 
death  now,  and  over  time  hereafter. 

At  his  residence,  in  Columbia  county,  Geor- 
gia, Captain  THOMAS  COBB,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Buckingham  county,  Virginia.  His 
patriotism  induced  him  to  take  part  with  the 


country,  in  the  struggle  for  the  Independence  of 
these  states,  and  he  was  often  associated  in  the 
councils  of  the  chiefs  of  those  startling  times. 
He  held  offices  under  the  Commonwealth,  after 
it  had  obtained  self-government,  and  removed 
to  Georgia,  about  the  year  1783.  He  was  an 
agriculturist,  and  the  efficient  manager  of  his 
plantation,  for  eighty  or  ninety  years.  Such 
was  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  mind,  and 
physical  activity,  that  he  was  surrounded  with 
abundance,  under  every  difficulty  of  season. 
Perhaps  no  man  ever  in  Georgia,  during  so  long 
a  space  of  time,  enjoyed  so  much  entirely  from 
his  own  resources. 

In  Vandalia,  Illinois,  on  the  18th  of  August, 
last,  Mrs.  MARY  P.  HALL,  wife  of  the  Hon. 
James  Hall,  in  the  29th  year  of  her  age.  The 
deceased  was  a  lady  of  uncommon  personal 
beauty  and  loveliness.  To  a  strength  and  con- 
sistency of  character,  seldom  equalled  in  either 
sex,  and  which  enabled  her  to  tread  the  path  of 
duty  with  invariable  firmness  and  propriety, 
she  added  a  truly  feminine  delicacy  of  taste  and 
sentiment.  Her  understanding  was  excellent, 
and  well  cultivated,  and  the  sweetness  of  her 
disposition  unsurpassed.  Artless  and  unas- 
suming, mild  and  retiring,  she  shunned  the  ad- 
miration of  the  public  as  carefully,  as  she  was 
successful  in  winning  unconsciously  the  love 
and  admiration  of  ail  who  approached  her. 
Her  heart  was  all  affection  for  her  friends,  and 
benevolence  for  human  nature.  Her  graceful 
virtues  expanded  beautifully  in  the  domestic 
circle,  and  shed  their  benign  influence  over  the 
society  which  she  adored.  A  devoted  wife,  a 
tender  and  assiduous  mother,  an  affectionate 
sister,  she  was  also  a  most  dutiful  child  ;  per- 
forming all  these  sacred  and  affecting  duties, 
with  a  dignity,  steadiness,  and  ardor  of  affec- 
tion, rarely  equalled.  She  shined  conspicu- 
ously in  the  delightful  offices  of  charity  and 
friendship  ;  true  to  her  friends  through  all  the 
changes  of  misfortune  or  prosperity,  generous 
and  attentive  to  all  the  needy  and  afflicted,  who 
came  within  the  sphere  of  her  benevolence. 
Indeed,  her  life  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been 
a  continual  series  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
to  the  interests  and  happiness  of  others.  She 
never  lived  for  herself,  and  only  enjoyed  happi- 
ness in  conferring  it.  With  a  refined  taste,  and 
a  delicate  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  grace- 
ful in  nature  and  in  literature,  she  was  gifted 
with  a  noble  ingenuousness,  a  high-minded  dig- 
nity of  sentiment,  and  an  exalted  purity  of 
morals.  She  was  ardently  and  unaffectedly 
pious.  Religion  was  with  her  not  a  form,  but  a 
reality  ;  it  was  the  great  fountain  of  light  that 
directed  all  her  actions,  and  warmed  and  cher- 
ished all  her  affections.  Relying  with  humble 
confidence  on  the  merits  of  her  divine  Redeem- 
er, she  lived  in  meek  obedience  to  the  precepts 
of  the  Bible,  and  died,  full  of  hope,  in  serene 
and  cheerful  resignation,  leaving  four  interest- 
ing children,  too  young  to  be  conscious  of  their 
irreparable  loss,  and  an  afflicted  husband,  to 
whom  she  never  caused  a  tear,  but  that  which 
fell  upon  her  grave,  nor  an  unhappy  moment, 
but  that  which  witnessed  the  excruciating  pang 
of  separation. 
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